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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  13Y  JOHN  LKKCH. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Joe  Jollit  hurries  Mr.  Snarry  from  sport  to  sport,  to  banish  his  regret. 

The  ñame  of  the  lodger  wbo  placed  the  flute  in  bed,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  house  in  Windmill-street,  occupiéd  b y the  funny  gentle- 
inan  and  bis  friend,  was  Fipps — Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps.  í]e  was  a 
harmless  looking  young  man,  with  a long  nose : and  bis  mouth  was 
puckcred  ¡uto  a perpetual  simper  from  long  pracfcice  on  bis  instru- 
ment,  which  gave  bim  a lively  expression,  although  bis  nature  was 
grave.  Perhaps  it  was  tbis  harmless  disposition  tbat  rnade  hiin  very 
popular  amongst  the  fairer  portion  of  the  visitors  to  Gravesend,  coupled 
with  bis  musical  propensities ; for  be  knew  a great  number  of  ladies. 
Oftentiines  as  the  benigbted  traveller  returned  from  Cobbam,  be 
beard  the  dulcet  notes  of  Mr.  Fipps’s  pipe — he  was  cquully  great  upon 
the  flageolet — floating  in  the  soft  and  raellow  eventide;  and  at  a tura 
of  the  road  would  discover  Mr.  Fipps  reclin  ¡ng  in  a pastoral  attitude 
against  a srile,  wbilst  two  or  tbree  ladies,  seáted  on  logs  of  timber, 
listened  to  bim  in  wrapt  admiration,  and  donkeys  browsed  at  tbeir 
side,  in  classical  grouping.  The  style  of  Mr.  Fipps' s playing  was 
usually  ambitious,  and  of  a high  scbool — ¡ndeed,  lie  sometimes  at- 
tempted  to  grasp  sucli  lofty  notes  tbat  bystandcrs  trcmblcd  for  bis 
bloodvessels ; but  in  moments  of  light  distraction  Jie  would  essay  the 
gay  quadrille  or  popular  waltz;  and  then,  wben  nobody  was  by,  the 
ladies  would  dance,  a gehtle  measure  upon  tlie  green  sward,  calling  eacb 
othcr  “ dear,”  and  laugbing  tímidly,  as  tbougb  tliey  blushed  to  find 
themselves  tbus  employed,  as  is  tbeir  wont  on  such  occasions,  from 
sylvan  dances  to  the  íirst  c|tiadrille  after  suppcr  at  evening  parties. 
So  tbat  the  lite  of  Mr.  Fipps  might  be  cónsidered  as  Arcadian  ; and 
be  would  bave  formed,  with  bis  t‘a¡r  companíons,  a sort  of  drop-scene 
of  the  ninetcentb  century,  liad  any  artist  sketcbed  tbem. 
i During  the  carly  periods  of  tbeir  residen  ce  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  didnot 
get.  on  very  well  with  Mr.  Fipps.  He  pronounced  bim  “slow;”  and 
¡ndeed  wbat  could  be  expected  from  a man  wbo  diñed  every  day 
upon  soda  water  and  pcrriwiald.es ; for  such  did  the  jocular  Jollit 
affirrn  was  the  case.  And  having  won  an  opal  smelling-bottle  and 
two  mother-of-pearl  salt-spoons,  at  Tulley’s  bazaar,  he  persuadcd  the 
elegant  young  lady  with  the  long  blnck  curls,  wbo  personated  the 
fickle  goddess, — anytbing  but  blindly, — to  cbange  tliese  prizes  for  an 
octave  flute,  upon  which  be  accompanicd  Mr.  Fipps  tbrougb  tbe  wall, 
in  an  uncertain  obligato.  Wben  Mr.  Fipps  found  tbat  bis  perform- 
ance appeared  to  annoy  tbe  other  lodgers,  be  took  to  playing  in  bed, 
making  a sort  of  Esquimaux  tent  with  tbe  sbeet,  and  getting  under 
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it,  together  with  bis  caiullc — a proceeding  which,  although  advan- 
tagcous  in  thc  aggregate,  was,  in  the  abstract,  certainly  prejudicial 
to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  tlmt  of  the  house  gene  rally.  But  finding 
that  Mr.  Fipps  was  inoffensive,  and  put  up  meekly  with  messages  and 
conduct  of  an  insulting  and  pernicious  na  tu  re,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  pro- 
nounced  him  a good  f’ellow  after  ull ; and  they  finally  got  very  cxcel- 
lent  íriends. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Snarry  becamc  more  melancholy,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  recommendations  to  the  contrary.  lie  declared  lie 
could  not  rouse  himself;  and  if  he  could  not,  it  was  certainly  not 
from  a paucity  of  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  divert  him, 
for  Mr.  Jollit  dragged  him  by  shecr  muscular  strength  to  Rosherville 
every  gala  night,  and  even  introduced  him  to  the  young  lady  who 
sang  coquettish  ballads  from  an  exalted  position  in  the  orchestra  gal- 
lery,  between  the  dances,  which  was  a distinguished  honour  many 
gallant  hearts  sighed  for,  but  in  vain.  He  took  him  to  eat  water- 
cresses  at  Spring  Head,  and  drink  tea  at  Cobham ; he  lured  him  into 
sailing  excursions  and  balls  upon  the  Town  Pier;  he  practically  dc- 
monstrated  to  him  that  the  amenities  of  social  lite  were  in  forcé  at 
Gravesend — that  nobody  was  proud,  but  pleasant  and  affable— that 
formal  introductions  were  things  unknown,  even  to  the  fairer  portion 
of  humanity  there  locating,  but  that  soft  words  might  be  whispered 
during  the  fireworks,  upon  the  strength  of  one  or  two  minutes*  ac- 
quaintanceship,  when  all  was  dark  and  romantic.  But  the  more  he 
took  Mr.  Snarry  into  the  whirl  of  gaiety,  the  more  sad  did  that  gen- 
tleman  become.  He  preferred  lonely  walks,  and  at  eventide  would 
start  forth  to  commune  with  nature,  in  cloth  boots  and  a blouse ; 
and,  like  the  lovelorn  Arcite,  if  he  heard  song  or  instrument  about 
the  house,  he  would  weep  without  avail,  so  feeble  were  his  spirits. 
What  between  Mr.  Jollit’s  voice,  and  Mr.  Fipps’s  ilute  and  flageolet, 
frequent  opportunities  were  afforded  him  of  doing  so,  which  incrcased 
rathcr  than  diminished  his  passion  ; indeed,  he  one  day  wandered 
into  the  fields  with  the  ¡ntention  of  weaving  a chaplet  of  wild  flowers, 
only  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
second,  if  he  liad,  he  could  not  find  any.  And  so  the  expedition  was 
a failure. 

“ I say,  Snarry,"  said  Mr.  Jollit,  one  fine  afternoon,  when  his 
friend  returned  from  a stroll,  **  here  ’s  a lark ! I met  Hankins  and 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister,  to-day  on  Windmill  Ilill.  They 
carne  down  here  on  Monday,  and  they  want  to  get  up  a picnic.*' 

11  Pic-nics  are  not  for  me,"  answcred  Mr.  Snarry,  sadly. 

“Oh,  nonscnse  !”  said  Joe:  “I  have  said  we ’ll  join  it,  so  you 
must  try  and  see  Bam  to-morrow,  when  you  go  up  to  London. 
Pratt’s  safe,  I should  think,  and  so ’s  Bodle,  ifhe  is  not  within  the 
rules  of  Mrs.  Chicksand.” 

“ And  I,"  said  Snarry,  “shall  walk  into  the  joyous  c i relé  like  the 
ghost  of  departed  mirth.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh  !”  replied  Joe,  “you  *11  walk  into  the  lobster  salad  a 
great  deal  better.  I think  we  ought  to  ask  Fipps — eh  ? lie *11  bring 
bis  pipe,  you  know.” 

“ By  all  means,”  returned  Snarry:  “ 1 like  Fipps ; lie  is  quiet,  and 
suits  my  soul.  And  he  has  learnt  not  to  believe  in  happiness.” 

Mr,  Joe  Jollit  was  certainly  invaluable  in  arranging  parties.  With- 
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in  two  tlays,  he  liad  worked  so  hard,  that  he  liad  not  only  collected 
twenty  or  tlnrty  people  together,  ineluding  several  regular  patrons  of 
, e l opaz  Kteamer,  but  he  had  confidentially  ¡mparted  to  eacli  what. 
they  were  expected  to  briug.  Mr.  Fipps  he  let  off  cheap,  with  tl.e 
rolls  and  lettuces,  in  consideration  of  his  musical  aUabiments : Mr. 
hnarry  received  ¡lints  of  bottled  porter  and  British  champagne : 
Mis.  Hankins  and  her  sister  agreed  conjointly  to  furnish  a pigeon- 
pie  and  some  tarts,  from  tlieir  own  fair  liands : and  Mr.  13am  implored, 
almost  «i til  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  inight  make  the  coid  punch, 
and  dress  the  salad  himself. 

Mr.  Bam  ivas  one  of  those  men  who  think  that  the  conipilation  of 
punch  and  salad  is  the  great  arcanum  of  life,  known  to  them  alone 
upon  the  miglity  earth.  And  on  the  occasion  of  dinuer-parties  at 
houses  where  he  wus  intímate,  nervous  people,  who  bolted  by  mis- 
take  nito  the  dining-room  instead  of  going  up-stairs,  might  always 
sce  Mr.  Bam  at  the  sideboard,  with  his  cuffs  turned  up  strenuously 
ugh,  mashing  a hard-boiled  egg  in  a croekery  bowl  with  feverish  as- 
siduity,  or  spooning  up  the  dressing  and  letting  it  fall  again,  for 
twenty-seven  successive  times,— that  was  the  exact  nuraber;  one 
more  or  less  would  llave  spoilt  it,— in  order  that  it  rniglit  be  inixed 
í?  the  exact  point  of  incorporation.  And  in  making  punch,  Mr. 
Bam  was  so  unpressed  with  the  gruve  responsibility  of  his  task,  that 
the  attention  requircd  in  transmuting  metáis,  or  preparing  the  uni- 
versal  solvent,  was  nothing  to  it.  Delicately  exact  cubes  of  sugar 
wcre  rubbed  on  precisely  chosen  leinons : tea-spoonfuls  were  poured 
into  wine-glasses  and  tasted  therefrom  every  ten  seconds : rum  was 
measured  out  with  medical  accuracy,  and  brandy  added  with  alche- 
niical  care,  until  Mr.  Ham,  radiant  with  pride,  triumphantly  an- 
nounced  the  attaimuent  of  perfection.  And  if  after  that  any  rash  and 
hapless  guest  timidly  suggcsted  the  presence  of  a little  more  of  any- 
thmg,  he  was  soon  sorry  that  he  liad  spoken.  For  Mr.  Bam’s  look 
of  mingled  scorn  and  anger,  when  he  told  him  that  punch  once  made 
was  imnautable,  drove  him  into  obscurity,  from  wbich  he  never  more 
emerged.  As  far  as  the  transmutation  and  the  universal  solvent 
were  concerned,  Mr.  Bam’s  punch,  when  he  mude  it  at  somebody 
else  s housc,  bore  affinity,  in  a manner,  to  them.  For  then  it  was  so 
strong,  that  it  transmuted  previously  dull  people  into  amateurs  of 
parlour  magic,  and  imi totora  of  popular  performers ; and  as  a solvent 
loosened  the  tongues  of  retiring  visitera  into  the  perpetraron  ofcomic 
songs,  interspersed  with  dialogue  illustrative  of  curious  States  of 
society,  where  people  were  constantly  asking  one  anotlier  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  smart  answers  calculated  to  wound  the 
feehngs,  or  convey  the  imputation  of  exceeding  mental  inferiority. 

rlie  anxiety  of  preparation  had  a bappy  effect  upon  Mr.  Snarrys 
shattered  spints:  still  more  so,  when  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  would 
persist  m connng  every  evening  to  see  if,  as  a bachelor,  Mr.  Snarry 
‘i1 not  refluirc  some  l'ttle  assistance.  And  in  return,  Mr.  Joe 
Jullit  would  intrude  at  Hankins’s  lodgings  when  the  ladies  set  about 
making  thepastry;  and  was  so  funny— Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  never 
knew  such  a mischievous  creatnre.  For  lie  insisted  upon  superintend- 
nig  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  confectionary  ; and  even  made  a 
piecrust  statue  of  Mrs.  Ilankins’s  sister’s  intended, — an  imaginary 
person, — with  currants  for  his  eyes  and  buttons,  and  a pigcon^s  fea- 
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ther  in  his  hat,  wliicli  gave  him  rathcr  a martial  appearance  tlian 
otherwise.  Then  he  fashioned  a dougli  heart,  as  a present  for  Mr. 
Snarry,  to  supply  the  place  of  his  own,  lately  lost;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  ornamented  the  pie  with  little  frogs,  and  snipped  the  edge 
with  scissors  into  fanciful  o mamen  ts,  required  to  be  seen  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Snarry  was  admitted  to  these  Jittle  meetings,  and  they  re- 
lieved  his  mind.  For  no  one  could  watch  the  diverting  conceits  of 
Mr.  Joe  Joliit  without  being  aniused ; especially  on  the  last  day, 
when  he  once  more  invaded  Hankins’s  lodgings,  and  put  on  an  apron 
and  a tall  nightcap,  with  a tassel  on  the  top,  which  belonged  to 
Fipps,  to  make  himself  look  like  the  c/ief  de  cumtie . And  on  this  oc- 
casion  he  íloured  the  head  of  the  boy  who  cleaned  the  shoes  and 
knives  with  the  dredger,  and  sent  him  in  this  State  several  times  to 
the  baker’s,  to  camión  them  lest  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister’s  intended 
should  be  done  too  much,  or  buril t.  And  lastly,  by  clandestino  leger- 
deniain,  and  threatening  the  life  of  the  aforesaid  boy  if  he  evcr  re- 
vealed  it,  he  abstracted  the  cups  from  the  interior  of  the  two  fruit 
pies,  and  supplied  their  places  with  something  very  remarkable,  sure 
to  produce  an  effect  which  would  be  ruined  by  premature  disclosure. 
But  Mr.  Joe  Joliit  inwardly  determined  that  the  pies  should  be  cut 
by  Fipps, — both  of  them. 

At  last,  all  was  arranged.  Mr.  Bam's  brother  was  a surgeon,  just 
setting  up  in  practice  in  the  Borough  ; and  he  kindly  wrote  medical 
certificates  for  all  those  who  required  them.  Snarry  liad  pulpita- 
tion  of  the  lieart  for  two  days;  Pratt  was  laid  up  with  any  hard 
ñame  the  practitioner  liked  to  inserí ; and  Mr.  Joe  Joliit  having  suc- 
cessively  stated  that  lie  was  labouring  under  elephantiasis,  with  the 
additional  infliction  of  a bone  in  his  leg,  and  something  green  in  his 
eye,  and  an  access  of  * Delirium  Threadneedlens/  consented  to  be 
chimerically  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  ever-serviccable  influenza. 

CIIAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Gravesend  party  of  pleasure,  and  the  fate  of  Fipps. 

Tiiere  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a convcntioiial  notion, 
that  all  pic-nic  and  al  fresco  parties  should  end  in  rain  and  m¡- 
sery.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  such  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
weather  was  lovely,  with  every  prospect  of  keeping  so.  The  sea- 
weed  in  the  passage  of  Mr.  Snarry’s  lodgings  was  crisp  and  rustling; 
the  parasol  of  the  fashionablc  lady  in  the  gilt  alcove  on  Mrs.  Han- 
kins’s mantel-piece  was  raised  in  token  of  sunshine ; and,  better  than 
all,  Mr.  Fipps’s  barometer,  which  was  celebrated  for  foretelling  what 
never  happened,  stood  at  “ much  rain."  On  the  other  hand,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  a gala  advertised  at  the  Gardens:  but  there  is  no 
rule  without  its  exception,  and  perhaps  the  gala  might  prove  that 
one. 

The  party  was  to  meet  at  one  o’clock,  and  then  depart  for  the 
spot  fixed  upon,  which  was  about  three  miles  out  of  Gravesend. 

At  the  appointed  liour  everybody  liad  arrived,  and  almost  in 
uniform, — the  ladies  being  attired  in  lined  muslins,  with  sliot  silk 
parasols,  and  the  gentlcmen  in  wliite  trousers  and  stocks  of  won- 
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drous  luxury,  light  blue  witli  gold  sprigs  being  in  the  ascendant. 
Mr.  Snarry  simply  turncd  down  bis  collars,  and  wore  a black  ribbon  ; 
whilst  the  pleasant.  Jollit,  in  that  absence  of  pride  upon  which  he  50 
much  plumed  himself,  put  on  a hlouse  and  straw-hat.  Carriages  liad 
hcen  ordered  for  the  ladies,  and  refreshments,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ilawkins  and  some  other  Benedicts : but  Mr.  Jollit  pronouncing 
these  vehicles,  in  his  own  dialcct,  as  “ ramshackled, 99  proposed 
donkeys  for  themselves ; which  the  others  immediately  agreed  to, 
witli  Mr.  Snarry  at  the  head,  whose  forced  spirits  were  such  that 
thcy  approached  the  hysterical. 

Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  was  the  last  who  made  his  appearance.  Joe 
Jollit  liad  evidcntly  enjoyed  the  delay,  chuckling  at  it  inwardly,  as  if 
he  were  conscious  of  the  cause,  which  was  the  case.  For  the  funny 
gentleman,  liaving  risen  betimes,  liad  seen  Mr.  Fipps’s  glazed  boots 
standing  like  sentinels  at  his  chamber  door,  and  liad  wantonly  placed 
in  each  a han d ful  of  live  shrimps,  which  lively  crustácea  were  produc- 
tivo of  consecutivo  alarm,  anger,  and  exertion,  bcfore  the  toilet  was 
accomplishcd,  and  subsequently  pervaded  the  entire  house  after  their 
ejection.  But  Fipps  liad  recovered  his  usual  placidity  by  the  proper 
time  of  meeting,  liaving  put  on  another  pair,  nearly  as  good-looking, 
but  a little  older,  witli  a small  lióle  at  the  solé,  from  which  a species 
of  dusty  firework  sliot  out  every  time  they  were  drawn  on.  And 
tliey  also,  from  the  same  cause,  made  a noise  when  he  walked,  some- 
thing  between  a toy  bellows  dog  and  a cuckoo:  but  tliis,  in  Jollit’s 
opinión  increased  the  hilarity. 

The  donkeys  were  led  up  to  the  door  by  the  retainers,  and  fol- 
lowcd  by  a throng  ofboys,  who  entered  into  the  proceedings  witli  tho 
highest  glee.  Funny  gentlemcn  always  want  an  audiencc  to  como 
out  u ricli,”  and  these  boys  were  quite  enough  to  draw  Mr.  Joo 
Jollit  forth,  and  makc  him  &o  through  a variety  of  performances, 
equestrian  and  otherwise,  before  lie  started,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
spectators.  And  tlien  bidding  Mr.  Fipps  play  sometliing  martial  on 
his  ílageolet,  which  Mr.  Fipps  immediately  did,  witli  the  air  of  a 
man  knowing  he  is  making  a fool  of  himself  but  afruid  to  refusc,  the 
party  set  offalong  Windmill  Street,  preceded  and  surrounded  by  the 
boys.  The  steed  of  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  familiarly  termed  tf  Bottle”  by  the 
owner,  was  so  deckcd  witli  fern,  that  it  looked  like  Birnam  Wood  out 
for  a ride ; and  its  hilarious  ruler  liad  muzzled  itsmouth  witli  a strap, 
placing  a sliort  pipe  thercin,  as  well  as  tied  a pocket-handkerchief 
over  its  head.  And  lliere  was  a mysterious  bundlc  hanging  from  the 
saddle,  which  sometimes  moved,  as  if  its  contents  were  uneasy  in  their 
minds,  or  annoyed  by  each  other’s  society.  But  nobody  knew  what 
these  might  be.  And  so  was  the  setting  forth  accomplished  ; Mr. 
Fipps  being  placed  at  the  head  witli  his  musie, — a position  assigned 
to  him,  ostensibly  on  the  authority  of  Chaucer,  for  whora  he  always 
professed  great.  reverence ; but  in  rcality  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
complimentary  salutations  from  the  urchins  who  accompanied  the 
rortege.  Next  followed  the  Jollit:  then  Snarry  and  his  friends;  and 
lastly,  the  boy  at  the  lodgings,  riding  in  great  trepidation,  witli  a 
hamper  slung  011  cncli  sido  before  him,  like  kettle-drums,  011  one  of 
which  was  stuck  a flag,  formed  by  a Union-jack  pocket-handkcrchief 
tied  to  the  oíd  joint  of  a íishing-rod,  witli  an  orange  011  the  top,  the 
huís  chccring  round  him. 
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“ That's  a good  idea,  Fipps,  about  Chaucer  and  bis  pilgrims,”  said 
Jollit,  as  they  got  out  of  the  town,  and  left  the  boys  behind  them  ; 
“ we  will  calí  ourselves  by  thcir  ñames.” 

“ Rut  we  are  not  going  to  Canterbury,”  rcplied  llasselas. 

“No  more  did  they,  tbat  anybody  ever  knew  of,”  returned  .Toe. 
“ I tliink  they  all  got  jolly,  and  spent  tbeir  money  half-way ; or  else 
quajreled.  It  must  have  been  very  slow  ; how  could  nine-and-twenty 
people,  all  on  horsebaek,  liear  wliat  one  was  saying.  No,  no — erams 
— depend  upon  it.” 

Mr.  Fipps  thought  otherwisc.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  bis  favourite 
author  sligbtingly  spoken  of;  but,  inspired  by  the  foliage  of  tbe 
country  he  murmured : 

M ' Whanne  that  April  with  his  sboures  sote.’  ” 

“ What’s  'sote?'”  interrupted  Joe,  maliciously  funny. 

44  Well,  4 sote,’  you  know,”  answered  innocent  Fipps : “ oh — 4 sote  ’ 
meaos  anything — psliaw  I its  Chaucerian.” 

44  I caíl  * sote ’ great  nonsense,”  replied  Mr.  Jollit;  “ shut  up 
Chaucer,  and  play  a pleasant  melody.  Something  sporting." 

llasselas  was  very  tractable,  and  immediately  struck  up  The 
Iluntsman’s  Chorus,  whicb  lasted  all  tbe  way  through  a pleasant 
village  whicb  they  were  approaching.  And  after  that  they  rodé  in 
facetious  styles,  and  instituted  practical  jokes  upon  each  othcr’s  ani- 
máis, until  they  arrived  at  the  place  seleeted  for  the  dinner,  where 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  company  had  already  assembled.  It  was  a sloping 
wood,  with  fine  oíd  trees  surrounding  a smooth  piece  of  turf,  and  a 
beautiful  view  at  tbe  end  of  the  avenue,  framed  as  it  were  by  tbe 
quivering  branches. 

The  ladies,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Batí),  and  tbe  mar- 
ried  gentlemen,  had  not  been  idle.  Tbe  cloth  was  already  sprcad, 
and  tbe  hampers  unpacked.  Mr.  Bam  was  bard  at  work  at  tlie  salad, 
upon  the  stump  of  a tree;  and  Mr.  Hankins  was  acting  as  butler: 
uncorking  all  sorts  of  unknown  bottles,  and  tasting  each  under  pre- 
tence  of  seeing  what  they  were.  The  faircr  portion  of  tbe  company 
were  laying  the  rolls  and  spoons  in  order ; and  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister, 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Snarry  atrived,  lured  him  ¡uto  an  empty  carriagc  to 
cut  up  the  cucumber,  which  took  so  long  doing,  tbat  títere  was  no 
end  of  pleasantries  from  the  rest  when  tbe  task  was  accomplished. 
At  these,  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  smiled  and  blushed,  and  looked  con- 
fused,  and  pleased  all  at  once,  in  the  manner  of  the  lady  in  the  front 
row  of  the  pit  at  Astley’s,  wbom  Mr.  Merryman  sits  down  by  the  side 
of,  for  protection,  when  pursued  by  the  wbip  of  the  irritated  master 
of  the  ring. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  had  provided  the  cruets,  and  in  a jocular  manner, 
whicb  made  great  fun ; for  the  vinegar  was  in  a scent-bottle  made 
like  Bonaparte,  his  head  forming  the  stopple ; and  the  mustard  and 
pepper  in  the  glass  and  sand-box  of  a china  inkstand.  The  salt  was 
in  a little  eedar  lucifer-box  with  a flapping  lid ; and  when,  as  the 
bonne  bouche , he  produced  a blacking-bottle  fuli  of  brandy-cherries, 
the  hilarity  of  the  party  was  beyond  all  bounds ; Mr.  Snarry  quietlv 
i n forming  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister,  “that  he  never  knew  Jollit  so  rich.” 

The  funny  gentleman  retired  with  the  fruit  pies  for  a few  minutes, 
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unseen  in  the  excitement;  and  when  he  returned  they  all  took  their 
places,  after  such  laughing,  and  spreading  out  shavvls  to  sit  upon,  and 
covering  up  of  pretty  ankles,  and  peeping  feet ! And  tlien  the  meal 
began,  and  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  carne  out  in  proportion.  First  lie  balanccd 
a spinning  píate  on  bis  finger,  which  finally  tumbled  down  and  broke. 
Then  be  crawled  upon  bis  hands  and  knees  across  tbe  table  cloth  for 
a remóte  roll,  preparatory  to  tossing  up  three  at  once,  and  so  arranging, 
tbatat  tbe  conclusión  of  the  performance,  they  all  fell  upon  Mr.  Fipps's 
head  in  succession  ; and  finally,  be  fastened  tbe  claw  of  a lobster  to  bis 
nose,  and  gave  an  imitation  of  Mr.  O.  Smith,  in  tbe  Bottle  Imp,  tell- 
ing  somebody  be  must  learn  to  love  him,  which  was  pronounccd 
admirable,  especially  by  those  wbo  bad  never  seen  tbe  original. 

“ Now,  Fipps,”  cried  Joe,  wbo  always  followed  up  bis  jokes  by 
distracting  tbe  company's  attention,  as  is  usual  witb  funny  gentlemen 
wbo  labour  intenscly  to  be  thought  oíf-band,  “ Now  Fipps,  wbat  are 
tbose  tarts  made  of  ?” 

“ 1 will  tell  you  directly,”  said  Mr.  Fipps,  affably. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  entreated  tbe  attention  of  tbe  company  by  a clan- 
destine  wink;  as  be  added,  turning  tbe  disb  in  a certain  direction. 
“ Here,  tbis  way  will  be  best  to  cut  it;  will  it  not?” 

The  heedless  Fipps  plunged  tbe  knife  through  tbe  crust,  and  cut 
away  vigorously ; but  be  bad  scarcely  done  so  ere  the  whole  of  the 
top  crust  flew  up  into  tbe  air,  accompanied  by  some  of  tbe  fruit,  as  if 
a mine  of  gooseberries  bad  been  sprung  in  tbe  interior ; and  a dread- 
ful  image  of  tbe  nameless  one  darted  up  amidst  tbe  ruins,  to  tbe  con- 
sternation  of  Fipps,' aud  tbe  sereams  of  astonishment  and  rapturc  of 
tbe  ladies. 

“ There  ’s  a love  ! v cried  Joe,  as  be  drew  forth  tbe  fiend,  wbicb 
was  of  tbe  jack-in-the-box  class,  won  at  Tulley’s,  and  bitberto  tied 
down  by  a string.  “Bravo,  Fipps!  you  managed  it  capitally;  your 
bealth,  Fipps.  Gentlemen — bumpers,  if  you  picase,  to  Mr.  Fipps.” 
Applause  and  toasting  prevented  Mr.  Fipps  from  saying  a word. 
But  be  lookcd  paralyzed  witb  astonisbment. 

u Never  mind,  Fipps,”  continued  Joe;  “go  in  at  tbe  other.  1 ’ll  be 
bound  you  have  some  little  new  surprise  for  us.” 

“ Ha  ! lia ! capital  I very  good  I”  said  Fipps,  witb  about  as  dreary 
a laugh  as  any  one  could  well  conceive. 

And  assuming  indiflcrence,  be  attacked  tbe  second  pie,  but  bad 
hardly  commenced,  ere  Joe,  exclaiming,  “ Bless  me,  what’s  tbat  I” 
tipped  it  completely  over,  and  half  a dozen  live  crabs — of  tbe  three- 
a-penny  specios,  which  cbildren  bny,  dry  and  dusty,  in  poor  neigh- 
bourboods,  and  wbich  bad  formed  tbe  con  ten  ts  of  tbe  mysterious 
saddle-bags — rolled  out,  and  began  to  scuffle  away  sideways  over  tbe 
tablcclotb.  And  then,  indecd,  there  was  something  like  consterna- 
tion  amongst  tbe  young  ladies,  requiring  all  the  assicluity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  tranquillize.  Indeed  there  was  a report  tbat  Mr.  Snarry’s 
emotion  carried  him  so  far  as  to  place  bis  arm — may  we  ebroniele  it? 
— round  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister’s  waist,  and  assure  ber  energetically 
tbat  there  was  no  danger. 

Order  was  at  lengtb  restored,  and  they  all  laugbed  heartily,  cxccpt 
Fipps,  wbo  d¡d  not  see  tbe  joke  ; tbe  less  so,  in  proportion  as  every 
one  complimcnted  him  upon  bis  drollery.  But  a very  shining  pair  of 
eyes  on  bis  right  band,  in  whose  ligbt  be  bad  wbilome  played  tbe 
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flageolet  in  tlie  quiet  cventide,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  sooth 
him ; and  before  long  he  had  recovered  bis  wonted  serenity,  and  was 
even  persuaded  into  the  performance  of  an  anaereontic  melody,  with 
variations. 

The  corks  leapt  joyously  from  the  Iong-ncckcd  bottles,  which,  cap- 
ped  with  tinfoil,  were  presumed  to  contain  champagne,  or  if  they  did 
not,  something  quite  as  good,  which  had  the  same  effect,  and  if  any- 
thing,  much  sooner.  The  sparkling  liquid,  alive  with  tiny  balloons, 
tliat  rose  in  myriads  from  nobody  knew  where,  creamed  over  the 
edges  of  the  glasses  and  the  taper-fingers  that  held  them,  and  all 
went  nierry  as  a marriagc-bell, — or  rather  as  that  signal  of  the  loo  of 
life  in  which  a good  hand  is  sometimcs  thrown  away  for  a miss  of  un- 
certain  advantage,  is  popularly  supposed  to  go.  What  a relief  from 
the  dusty  pavement,  and  glaring  baking  walls  of  the  city,  was  the 
soft  turf  and  the  waving  foliage.  How  every  breath  of  sweet  summer 
air  blew  the  dust  and  blaeks  from  the  lungs.  Mr.  Pratt,  who,  not 
having  a lady  at  bis  side,  lay  down  in  the  attitude  assigned  in  the 
Eton  Grammar  to  ineligible  shepherds,  as  he  watched  the  transparent 
green  leaves  quivering  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  thought  ifever  a 
bank  forgery  was  venial,  it  was  that  which  Mr.  Bam’s  relation  had 
passed  off  upon  the  governors  in  the  presen t instance. 

“ Gentlemen,”  cried  the  undying  Jollit,  “charge  your  glasses. 
Come,  Fipps,  that  won’t  do— no  dry  toast  here !” 

The  glasses  were  filled,  and  there  was  a moment  of  expectancy. 

“ Gentlemen,”  continued  Jollit,  “ and  ladies,”  he  added  with  fascin- 
ating  softness,  “ I am  sure  the  toast  I am  about  to  propose  will  be 
drunk  by  you  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  The  individual  I am 
about  to  mention  is  one  of  rare  incrit.” 

Ilere  Mr.  Jollit's  eye  rested  upon  Fipps,  who  coloured  exceedingly; 
whilst  one  or  two  knoched  their  plates  with  their  knife-handles,  not 
knowing  who  was  meant,  but  because  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

“ In  those  who  have  met  him  before  to-day,  bis  ñame  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to  awaken  all  their  warmest  enthusiasm  ; to  those  who  have 
not,  the  manner  in  which  tliey  sec  the  toast  will  be  received  will 
alone  teach  them  to  cultívate  bis  friendship.” 

Mr.  Jollit  here  looked  affectionately  at  Snarry,  who  immediately 
gazed  upon  the  table-cloth,  whilst  bis  breast  heaved  with  emotion,  as 
he  felt  Mrs.  Ilankins’s  sister’s  arm  pressed  against  his  own,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ He  means  you.'* 

“ His  moral  worth  is  only  surpassed  by  his  beauty,”  continued  Joc, 
bowing  to  Mr.  Bam,  “and  his  intellect  by  both.  I can  keep  you  no 
longer  in  suspense,  for  you  must  have  already  made  up  your  minds  as 
to  the  individual  in  question.  Need  I say,  that  it  is  myself ? I beg, 
there  for  e,  you  will  drink  my  health  with  three  times  ever-so-many  ; 
thanking  me  at  the  same  time  for  my  kind  exertions  in  promoting 
the  festivity  of  the  party.” 

There  was  great  laughter  at  the  unexpected  conclusión  of  Mr.  Joe 
Jollit’s  address  from  everybody  except  Fipps,  Snarry,  and  Bam,  each 
of  wliom  thought  it  was  himself  that  drew  forth  these  compliments, 
and  were  already  meditating  a reply.  Mr.  Fipps  had  got  as  far  as, 
“ It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion  and  grat¡tudc;,,  Mr. 
Snarry  liad  accomplished,  “ The  honour  so  perfectly  unexpected  that 
you  have  just  conferred  upon  me whilst  Mr.  Bam  had  resolved  to 
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fall  back  upon  tbc  oíd  joke  of,  “ Unaccustomcd  ns  I atn/’  &c.  But 
Mr.  Baño  was  rich  in  oíd  jokes — especially  dinner  ones.  Tongue, 
liock,  calves’-head,  lettus  (lettuce),  and  rum,  never  escaped  Mr.  Bam, 
in  common  with  all  men  who  are  great  at  concocted  salad  and  punch. 

The  toast  was  drunk  by  all,  however,  at  last,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm,  and  in  bumpers,  although  every  lady  cried  out,  “ Oh,  that  ’s 
quite  enough,”  as  soon  as  her  glass  beld  about  a teaspoonful.  Mr. 
Jollit  rcturned  thanks,  with  bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  in  a neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  then  called  upon  Mr.  Snarry  for  a song. 
After  much  pressing,  which  required  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Han- 
kins’s  sister’s  eyes  to  render  of  some  avail,  he  obeyed. 

We  have  said  Mr.  Snarry  was  of  portly  figure,  albeit  he  walked 
much,  was  in  love,  and  wore  a broad  zone  of  elastic  fabric;  and 
therefore  he  sang  with  a delicate  fluty  voice  some  enamoured  stanzns. 
And  thus  it.  is  always,  that  those  who  look  as  if  their  notes  would 
knock  down  the  walls  of  a house,  incline  to  ditties,  as  tenor  as  tender. 

When  this  was  finished  Mr.  .Toe  Jollit  still  kept  the  fun  alive.  He 
cut  ducks  out  of  apples,  and  tríade  pigs  frora  orange-pcel.  Then  he 
presented  Mrs.  IInnkins’s  sistcr  with  cherry  teapots  against  she  com- 
menced  housekeeping ; at  which  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  said,  u Get 
along,  you  strange  creature,  do  !”  The  fruit  was  a perfect  windfall 
to  Mr.  Jollit;  for  he  conjured  with  the  chcrries  also,  and  wore  four 
as  earrings,  and  tied  knots  in  the  stalks  with  his  mouth ; and  popped 
gooseberry-shucks  upon  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Fipps  could  not  manage 
after  many  attempts ; and  was  altogether  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
company, — more  especially  in  his  taking  an  orange  and  imitating  the 
invalid  traveller  on  board  the  steam-packet,  by  artful  incisions,  and 
subsequent  compression.  And,  finally,  he  proposed  a dance. 

Mr.  Fipps  was  forthwith  elevated  on  the  stump  of  the  tree  with 
his  fiageolet,  and  told  to  play  unlimited  quadrilles.  The  first  set  wras 
soon  í'ormed,  the  ladies  taking  off  their  bonncts,  one  of  which  Mr. 
Jollit  put  on  hind  side  before,  and  disportcd  thercin  merrily;  plying 
Mr.  Fipps  with  strong  beverages  between  each  figure,  to  raake  him 
play  with  spirit.  And  this  he  did,  until  the  exertion,  the  excitement, 
and  the  sun  combined,  threw’  his  notes  into  great  confusión,  and  pro- 
duced  that  vague  melody  common  to  an  ovenvorked  musical  snuff- 
box  when  its  barrel  has  shiftcd  halfway  between  the  two  tunes. 

And  so  the  day  wrent  on,  to  the  joy  of  everybody.  But  every thing 
must  have  ao  end,  from  a quartette  at  a classical  concert  downwords; 
and  although  Mr.  Snarry  apostrophized  the  shades  of  evening  to  cióse 
not  o’er  them,  day  began  to  decline.  The  things  wrere  packed  up, 
and  they  mustered  their  party  to  return  ; when,  to  their  discomfort, 
Fipps  could  not  be  found. 

A search  was  ¡mmediately  instituted,  and  the  company  dispersed 
in  various  directions,  until  a cry  of  joy  from  Mr.  Jollit  drew  them  to 
one  particular  spot.  And  títere,  in  a romantic  hollow,  reclined  Mr. 
Fipps,  with  an  empty  champagne-bottle  by  his  side,  still  trying  to 
evoke  swect  sounds  by  playing  at  the  wrong  end  of  his  fiageolet.  Ilis 
first  statcment  was,  that  every  thing  was  right:  his  second,  that  he 
helieved  in  happiness.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  place 
him  in  one  of  the  vehicles,  with  the  boy  to  look  after  him,  whilst  Mr. 
Jollit  insisted  upon  riding  postillion.  The  passengers  w'ere  transfer- 
red  to  another  carriage,  and  this  made  more  fun  ; for  they  were 
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crowded  for  room,  and  the  ladies  were  compelled  to  seek  sucli  ac- 
commodation  as  tliey  could  obtain,  which  Mr.  Snarry  obscrving,  pre- 
vailed  upon  Mr.  Hankins  to  chango  places  with  him,  and  then 
squeezed  in  amongst  tbe  rest,  very  cióse  to  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister. 

Tbe  journey  borne  was  not  less  pleasant  than  tbe  coming;  and 
wben  they  arrived,  Mr.  Fipps  was  taken  in  solemn  procession  to  Mr. 
Bam’s  lodgings,  and  there  placed  to  rest,  with  severo  ¡nstructions  to 
Mr.  Bam's  boy  tbat,  wben  tbe  gentleman  awoke  in  tbe  morning,  and 
asked  wbere  be  was,  be  should  be  told  in  tbe  Tower  of  London,  upon 
a cbarge  of  bigh  treason,  and  then  locked  into  bis  room  until  they 
carne  to  release  bim. 

Tbe  nmrried  gentlemen  retired  to  their  bornes ; but  tbe  bachelors 
resolved  to  make  a night  of  it.  Long  after  Gravesend  was  wrapped 
in  slumber,  sounds  of  conviviality  broke  fortb  from  4í  The  balcón, M 
amongst  which  Mr.  Joe  Jollit’s  voice  was  ever  prominent,  and  even 
Mr.  Snarry  became  wildly  excited,  and  forgot  bis  deep  attacbment. 
But  tbe  next  morning  carne,  and  with  it  tbe  early  steamer  from  tbe 
Town  Pier;  and  then  tbe  steward  found  a record  of  tbe  past  hilarity 
in  tbe  diminisbed  quantity  of  eighteen-pences  from  tbose  wbo,  hi- 
tberto,  had  patronized  bis  rolls  and  coffee  with  constant  uniformity. 
One  or  two  pint-bottles  of  palé  ale  but  ill  compensated  for  tbe  deH- 
ciency. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

Clara  Scattergood  obtains  a u situation  ” with  the  Constables. 

On  tbe  very  day  tbat  Freddy  ran  awayfrom  Mercbant  Tailors’,  but 
before  bis  absence  from  tbe  house  of  tbe  liev.  Mr.  Snap  was  made 
known,  anotber  separation  took  place  in  tbe  family  of  tbe  Scatter- 
goods. 

Looking  to  tbe  limited  circumstances  in  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent  placed,  it  liad  been  Clara’s  intention,  from  tbe  first  day  of  tbeir 
arrival  in  London,  to  seek  somc  occupation  wbicb  migbt  enable  ber 
to  maintain  berself  in  some  degree  independen t of  tbe  others ; and 
this  object,  as  far  as  she  berself  was  concerned,  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  But  even  tbe  situation  of  a governess,  unpromising  and  slightly 
luc.rative  as  it  was,  was  difficult  to  be  obtained  ; for  many  bundreds 
besides  berself  were  striving  for  tbe  same  thing.  Advertisement  after 
advertisement  was  ¡nscrted  in  tbe  papers,  but  without  bringing  any 
suitable  answer.  Iler  ñame  was  entcred  at  registry  oílices  wbere  tbe 
same  placard,  exposed  in  tbe  window,  contained  tbe  ñames  of  gover- 
ness and  scullery-maid,  tbe  alpha  and  omega  of  tbose  wbo  were 
anxious  for  employment, — and  still  to  no  purpose.  And  she  received 
little  assistance  from  ber  parents,  it  being  scarcely  witbin  ber  mo- 
ther’s  province  to  exert  berself  to  tbat  effect;  wbilst  Mr.  Scattergood 
set  out  each  morning,  as  usual,  apparently  with  tbe  idea  tbat  some 
advantageous  offer  would  be  thrust  upon  bim  as  be  walked  along 
tbe  streets,  and  each  night  returned  no  nearer  fortune  than  wben 
be  started  fortb.  But  be  unvaryingly  asserted  tbat  everything  would 
come  in  good  time,  and  tbat  there  was  no  occasion  to  hurry. 

At  length,  through  privatc  recommendation,  wbicb,  after  all,  is 
wliat  these  endcavours  usually  depend  upon,  an  apparently  advan- 
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tageous  situation  presen ted  itself.  With  some  little  trouble  the  father 
was  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  necessary  inquirios;  and,  finally 
arranging  everything,  it  was  dccided  tbat  Clara  should,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  leavu  borne,  and  go  as  governess  ¡n  tbe  establishment 
of  tbe  Constables,  wbo  were  friends  of  a former  connexion  of  her 
own  family  ; and  tbe  engagement  was  pronounced  a rare  and  eligible 
opportunity. 

Tbe  Constables  resided  in  Fitzroy  Square,  a locality  of  the  metro- 
polis  which  subsists  chiefly  upon  its  past  grandeur.  A singular  place 
is  Fitzroy  Square.  It  reminds  one  of  a decayed  family  struggling 
to  keep  up  appearances  upon  small  means  and  former  greatness. 
You  can  faney  all  tbe  starebed,  formal  bouses,  containing  carefully- 
preserved  articles  of  furniture,  which  liad  once  been  very  good  : too 
ancient  to  set  off  a room,  but  not  oíd  enough  to  be  fashionable — a 
most  unpleasant  médium.  Tbe  buildings  look  witb  tbe  same  con- 
tempt  upon  tbe  turmoil  of  tbe  contiguous  New  lload  as  the  venerable 
oaks  of  some  county  estáte  do  upon  tbe  noisy,  clattering  line  of 
railway  tbat  intrudes  upon  their  majesty  ; and  tbe  carved  stone-work, 
and  grave,  heavy  roofs  of  tbe  bouses,  seem  sbrinking  witb  disgust 
from  tbe  flaunting  eement  eagles,  composition  vases,  faney  monu- 
ments,  and  zinc  chimney-pots  tbat  enliven  the  borders  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring  tboroughfares. 

Tbe  ñame  of  tbe  Constables  will  not  be  found  in  tbe  Royal  Blue 
Book  if  you  look,  and  so  tbe  trouble  muy  be  saved.  But  they  were 
“ most  nice  persons  ” witb  many  of  their  friends,  for  all  tbat.  Mrs. 
Constable  was  of  excellent  family, — at  least  so  shc  said, — and  kept 
up  her  husband’s  gcnealogy  upon  its  credit,  always  telling  wonderful 
tales,  without  plot,  interest,  or  termination,  about  ber  own  relations. 
For  Mr.  Constable’s  ideas  of  bis  great-grandfather  were  more  vague 
than  ancestral.  Tbere  was  a “ Conestable,”  to  be  sure,  in  tbe  muster- 
roll  of  Battel  Abbey;  but  be  couid  make  out  no  autbenticated  line  of 
consanguinity  witb  tbat  family.  He  couid  go  back  two  or  three  ge- 
nerations,  and  tbe  other  carne  down  twenty  or  tbirty ; but  tlien  there 
arrived  an  awkward  biatus,  in  which  all  traces  were  lost, — a thick 
fog  upon  tbe  river  of  lineal  descent,  wbicb  effectually  precluded  any- 
tbing  from  being  followed  by  anytbing  else. 

Still  tbe  Constables  were,  as  we  have  said,  considered  “most  nice 
persons  ” by  a great  many  wbo  knew  them,  and  chiefly  for  the  fol- 
io wing  rcasons.  They  kept  a carriage,  in  which  they  sometimes  took 
their  friends  round  tbe  parks.  They  visited  very  few  “ strange  sets,” 
— by  wbicb  were  implied  odd  people  wbo  preferred  agreeable  friends 
to  grand  ones,  without  looking  to  money  or  position.  They  imagined 
notbing  couid  be  good,  unlcss  it  carne  from  conventional  sbops  who 
studied  bigh  prices.  They  attended  to  their  religious  duties  in  fa- 
shionnble  chapéis,  well  aware  tbat  no  Sabbath  couid  be  properly  kept 
in  an  obscure  parocbial  ebureb ; and  tbat  tbe  worsbip  thus  paraded 
before  tbe  great  world  was  far  more  important  than  tbe  silent  religión 
of  tbe  heart,  wbicb  eligible  connexions  couid  possibly  know  notbing 
about.  They  were  very  reserved  ; couid  accommodate  tbe  focus  of 
their  eyes,  like  tbat  of  a double  opera-glass,  to  any  object  they  wished 
to  sce,  or  pretend  not  to  ; and,  whilst  they  considered  tbe  good  points 
of  their  own  immediate  friends  through  tbe  lenses  in  their  proper 
position,  they  reversed  thcm  to  look  at  tbe  excellences  of  thosc  not 
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in  their  circle,  diminishing  them  to  an  incredible  di  8 tan  ce.  Those 
folks  of  vivid  imagination  who,  wlicn  they  are  at  a very  minor  tlieatre, 
look  at  the  stage  through  the  wrong  end  of  their  glass,  and  fancy 
themselves  at  the  opera,  will  best  under stand  the  eífect  of  ibis  opti- 
cal  delusion. 

It  was  with  this  family  that  Clara  Scattergood,  after  many  vain 
waitings  and  ineligible  offers,  at  last  found  a situation  ; and  a day  was 
fixed  for  a preparatory  interview  with  Mrs.  Constable,  before  shc 
actually  entered  upon  her  new  vocation.  Tliere  were  three  children, 
— two  girls  about  eleven  and  nine,  and  a boy  not  more  than  seven ; 
and  Mrs.  Constable  liad  been  particular  to  impress  upon  the  Scatter- 
goods,  as  a point  of  unusual  advantage,  that  she  kept  a nursery-maid, 
so  that  Clara  need  not  expect  tliat  anything  derogatory  to  her  posi- 
tion  or  education  would  be  required  from  her. 

She  decided  upon  going  alone  to  see  Mrs.  Constable,  not  more 
from  her  usual  quiet  spirit  of  independence,  than  from  a wish  to  save 
her  mother  from  any  unpleasant  feelings  of  her  present  position  with 
respect  to  those  who  might  formerly  lrnve  been  in  her  own  circle  of 
acquaintances ; and,  consequently,  she  set  olf  from  lióme  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  interview.  When  she  got  to  Fitzroy  Square  tliere 
was  a carriage  at  the  door,  waiting  for  some  morning  visitors ; and 
the  footman  was  talking  to  the  housemaid,  who  was  listening  to  him 
down  the  area,  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  bolt  away  from,  as 
soon  as  the  drawing-room  bell  should  ring.  They  paused  in  their 
dialogue  for  a minute  as  Clara  approached  the  door ; but,  as  soon  as 
they  tiéard  the  kind  of  knock  she  gave,  went  on  again,  just  as  if  tliere 
was  nobody  tliere.  And  so  tliere  was  in  their  own  mínds;  for 
none  but  nobodies  carne  on  foot,  and  announced  their  arrival  in  such 
a modest  manner.  It  was  a timid,  faltering  knock,  to  which  the  very 
echocs  in  the  hall,  accustomed  to  high  society,  and  a rattling  sort  of 
existence  altogether,  appeared  aslmmed  of  replying. 

A livery-servant,  in  an  extreme  State  of  plush,  oponed  the  door ; 
and  perceiving  by  her  deportment  that  she  was  not  a privileged  or 
dashing  visitor,  immediately  sliewed  her  into  the  library,  — a chilly, 
formal  room,  looking  out  upon  the  leads,  with  a smoky  portrait,  in  a 
powdered  wig,  over  the  mantelpiece,  traditioned  to  be  Roger  Cones- 
table,  somctime  steward  of  Chiltern,  and  latterly  of  Wardour  Street, 
Middlesex  : in  whose  features  complimcntary  guests  found  a singular 
likeness  to  Mr.  Constable;  wbich  Mr.  Constable  thouglit  very  singu- 
lar, too;  but  he  never  said  so.  And,  having  shewn  Clara  into  this 
agreeable  room  by  herself,  the  footman  left  her  to  her  own  meditations 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  last  Mrs.  Constable  carne  down  to  the  library,  and  poor  Clara 
rose  to  receive  her.  The  lady  was  not  grand,  but  ratlier  patronizing; 
speaking  to  her  in  the  same  haughtily  affable  manner  that  she  used 
towards  her  drossmaker,  and  husband's  distan t relatives,  who  carne 
once  a year,  in  new  clothes,  and  a hackney-coach,  to  makc  a cali. 
She  even  asked  after  her  father  and  mother ; and  puslied  lier  eour- 
tesy  to  inquiring  about  some  other  relatives  who  never  existed,  previ- 
ously  to  recollecting  that  shc  was  thinking  of  somebody  else.  And 
then  she  told  Clara  of  the  distress  she  had  been  in  through  the  de- 
parture  of  the  last  young  woman,  who  was  a perfect  impostor,  and 
had,  if  anything,  put  the  children  hack  in  their  education  : besides 
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which,  she  had  so  many  strange  people  about  ber,  who  were  always 
writing  melancholy  letters,  tbat  ber  liead  at  last  was  mucb  fuller  of 
ber  ovvn  family’s  troubles  tlmn  the  carc  of  thc  children.  But  she 
liad  bcard  a vcry  decent  account  of  Clara,  although  to  be  surc  she 
did  look  ratber  young  to  inspire  ber  little  girls  with  respect ; however 
she  was  willing  to  give  her  every  trial. 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a volubiüty  which  prevented  poor  Clara 
making  any  reply,  beyond  an  occasional  nionosyllable.  So  she  sat 
quietly,  bowing  ber  liead  in  coincidence  with  what  Mrs.  Constable 
said,  un  til  tbat  lady  carne  to  more  direct  questions;  in  the  course  of 
which  she  persisted  for  some  time  in  addressing  her  in  French — more 
or  less  correct,  but  with  an  imitative  pronunciation  that  concealed 
the  defeets  of  grammar  from  a casual  listener.  But  the  “ Paris  ac- 
ceut”  was  evidently  a grcat  point  with  her;  and  she  secmed  ratber 
diseoncerted  at  hearing  that  Clara  had  learnt  the  language  only  at 
Boulogne.  Drawing  and  music  wrere  also  spoken  of ; and  finally,  she 
carne  to  religión,  which  she  stated  was  an  important  point,  as  Clara 
would  bave  to  take  the  children  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  her  own 
delieate  health  did  not  always  allow  her  to  go — she  iniglit  llave  added 
especial ly  when  the  morning  Service  liad  been  preceded  by  the  opera, 
or  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

“ And  now,  with  respect  to  remuneration,’*  continued  Mrs.  Con- 
stable, “ I believe  no  ternas  were  settled.  Wliat  salary  do  you 
expect ? ” 

“ I must  leave  that  entirely  in  your  bands,  ma’am,”  replied  Clara, 
“ for  I have  never  been  out  before.  I should  be  most  happy  to  accept 
the  terms  upon  which  you  engaged  the  last  lady.*' 

“ Wh y,  that  requires  some  little  con8ideration,,,  returned  Mrs. 
Constable,  playing  with  a ring  of  keys,  and  trying  to  niake  the  little 
ones  go  through  the  big  ones  silccessively,  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
uneoncerned.  “ You  see,  not  liaving  been  out  before  somewhat  de- 
creases tbe  valué  of  your  Services.” 

“ 1 taught  my  brother  up  to  the  time  he  went  to  school,”  observed 
Clara,  plucking  up  courage  to  throw  in  the  remarle,  whilst  she  was 
Huttering  with  expectancy. 

“Oh — 1 bave  no  doubt  of  tbat,”  answered  Mrs.  Constable;  “ but 
my  children  would  require  a different  style  of  edueation  to  what  your 
faraily  might  think  right  and  proper/' 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Clara's  face,  and  she  crimsoned  with  anger 
at  this  indirect  sneer.  Fortunately,  however,  she  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  liglit,  and  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  observe  ¡t.  The  lady 
continued — 

“ Our  last  young  person  had  five-and-twenty  guineas,  but  we  fouud 
that  too  much.  Our  out-of-door  expenses  are  necessarily  so  great 
tbat  we  are  compelled  to  retrench  at  lióme.  Besides,  my  friend  Mrs. 
Hamley,  St.  Jolufs  Wood,  tells  me  that  many  governesses  at  present 
will  come  merely  for  a home.  There  are  so  many  families  in  reduced 
circumstances  just  now.” 

“ There  are,  indeed,”  Clara  exclaimed,  sadly,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

“Mrs.  Hamley  has  five  children,”  Mrs.  Constable  went  on ; “she 
sends  them  all  to  learn  the  piano  and  French,  after  five  o’clock,  at 
sixpence  each,  the  hour.  Fortunatelyr,  the  person  who  teaches  lives 
near  them — some  broken  down  schoolmistress,  1 believe.  However, 
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to  return  to  tlie  subject  of  terms,  I tliink  I may  venturo  to  oíFcr 
you  twcnty — if  that  will  suit  your  views.  I will  spcak  to  Mr.  Con- 
stable about  it,  and  let  you  know  his  decisión  by  an  early  post.” 

Clara  expressed  her  readiness  to  accept  tbe  engagement  upon  tliis 
salary ; indeed,  had  tbe  lady  ofFered  her  half  that  sum  she  would  lmve 
availed  herself  of  it,  in  her  wish  to  lighten  the  expenses  of  her  own 
family.  A double  knock  at  the  door  closed  the  interview,  and  wait- 
ing  in  the  hall  an  instant,  while  the  fresh  niorning  visitors  arrived, 
she  slipped  out  unheeded  in  the  bustle  of  their  reception. 

Poor  Clara — how  glad  she  felt  at  leaving  the  house  I The  dingy 
foliage  of  Fitzroy  Square  ncver  before  appeared  so  grateful — never 
before  seemed  to  blow  as  mucli  for  the  shade  of  the  nobodics  outside 
the  rails,  as  for  the  exclusive  residen ts  who  had  keys.  Even  the  hot 
dusky  atraosphere  carne  fresh  and  free  in  compar  ison  with  the  air  of 
dependence  she  had  been  breathing  for  the  last  twenty  minutes. 

A britska  was  waiting  at  Mrs.  Constable’s  door  as  she  left  the 
house,  belonging  to  the  visitors  who  had  just  arrived ; and  a young 
man  was  sitting  on  the  box,  indolently  fly-fishing  with  his  whip  on 
various  parts  of  the  horses  and  harness.  As  Clara  turned  from  shut- 
ting  the  door  after  her,  for  the  servant  was  announcing  the  callers, 
she  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  all  the  sight-destroying 
energy  which  a glass  held  in  one  eye  is  íitted  to  produce.  And  so 
with  very  bccoming  modcsty,  as  is  the  usual  plan  pursued  by  de- 
corous  young  ladies  upon  similar  occasions,  she  directly  placed  her 
parasol  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  entirely  intercept  the  gaze 
of  admiring  young  gentlemen.  But  somehow  or  another — it  was 
very  awkward — her  dress  caught  on  the  scraper;  and  she  was  com- 
pclled  to  turn  half  way  round  to  relcase  it;  when  she  saw,  by  the 
merest  accident,  that  he  was  still  looking  at  her ; and  then  imme- 
diately  finding  an  object  of  peculiar  and  continuous  interest  in  the 
pavement  and  cellar  roundabouts,  she  walked  rapidly  on. 

She  was  passing  down  Russell  Place — a región  time  out  of  mind 
dedicated,  with  its  adjoining  streets,  to  wonderful  people  of  every  de- 
scription  in  music  and  the  arts — to  middle  first-floor  Windows  run 
to  seed,  for  mysterious  purposes  of  lighfc  and  shade — to  plurality  of 
addresses  on  the  doors,  and  sounds  of  grand  pianos  playing  ceaseless 
chords  from  the  Windows — to  board  and  lodging  upon  modest  terms 
for  those  who  love  the  confines,  but  cannot  afford  the  centres  of  the 
west — when  she  fancied  she  heard  a quick  stop  following  her.  It 
carne  nearer  and  nearer;  and  then  a gentleman  wheeled  round  before 
her,  and  presented  a pocket-lmndkerchief  which  she  saw  was  her  own 
— a fairy-like,  lace-edged  parallelogram  of  cambric  with  her  ñame 
embroidered  in  the  córner,  by  herself.  Another  glance  also  informed 
her  that  it  was  the  young  man  she  had  seen  on  the  carriagc  at  Mrs. 
Constable’s  door. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  he  exclaimed  gently,  “ but  I believe  this  is 
your  handkerchief  ? ” 

Clara  was  terribly  flurried  at  the  unexpected  rencontre  ; but  she 
took  the  handkerchief  with  a smile,  and  thanked  hiña  with  her  eyes, 
if  she  did  not  with  her  tongue.  The  young  man  hesitated  an  instant ; 
he  felt  that,  his  mission  accomplished,  he  ought  to  go  away ; and  yet 
he  was  anxious  to  say  something  more.  At  last  he  spoke: 

“Am  I to  llave  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Mrs.  Constable’s 
faney  ball  ? ” 
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Clara  uttered  a hurried  negative,  and  then  bowing  to  the  polite 
unknown,  walked  on  in  great  confusión. 

“A  fancy  ball,”  she  tbought;  “ ¡t  is  possible  after  all  1 may  be 
there.”  And  tbcn  sbe  addcd  with  a sigh,  “ But  it  will  only  be  as  a 
governess  in  a family ; and  tben  he  would  not  think  of  noticing  me.” 

No  further  inciden t occurred  to  her  on  her  way  home ; but  this 
little  occurrence  liad  been  enough  to  occupy  her  mind  even  more  than 
her  late  interview  with  Mrs.  Constable,  or  the  prospect  of  her  ap- 
proaching  oeeupation. 

“It  was  very  strange  that  he  should  come  after  me  himsclf,” 
thought  Clara.  “ I wonder  why  he  did  not  send  the  servant.  And 
to  go  on  talking,  after  he  had  given  me  my  handkerchief  !'* 

And  then  she  began  to  settle  in  her  mind  that  such  a proceeding 
was  very  impudent  on  his  part ; coming  at  last,  howevcr,  to  the  con- 
clusión, that  he  was  very  courteous  and  good-looking  for  all  that. 

A very  short  time  was  necessary  for  Clara  to  make  every  prepara- 
ron for  her  new  situation  ; and  the  day  was  fixed  for  her  departure. 
That  she  felt  the  estrangement,  and  somewhat  sharply  too,  cannot  be 
denied ; but  she  was  unwilling  that  her  father  and  mother  should  for 
a moment  pcrceive  how  her  happiness  was  affected  by  it;  and  so  she 
went  about  everything  in  her  usual  quiet  and  checrful  manner,  keep- 
ing  all  her  sorrow  to  herself,  and  only  giving  way  to  it  when  she  re- 
tired  to  her  own  room  at  night,  when  she  generally  relieved  her  heart 
bv  a good  long  cry  before  going  to  sleep.  She  was  well  aware  how 
even  Freddy's  boyish  griefs  had  affected  her  mother ; and  she  also 
kncw  that  her  own  would  be  taken  more  to  heart,  if  she  niade  a dis- 
play  of  them,  by  reason  of  her  advanced  age  and  sense.  It  was  per- 
haps  at  this  time  that  she  felt  the  absence  of  her  brother  Vincent,  as 
a protector,  more  forcibly  than  she  had  yet  done.  But  it  was  many 
months  since  they  had  heard  of  or  from  him : and  her  father,  good 
easy  man,  although  indulgent  and  even-tempered  even  to  a fault,  was 
not  one  upon  wliom  she  could  rely,  in  any  business  that  required 
energy  or  decisión. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Clara  left  amidst  exclamations  of  regret  from 
every body  in  the  house.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Chicksand  was  most  loud  in 
her  lamentations,  having,  at  the  same  time,  another  room  thrown  on 
her  banda  to  increase  her  grief.  Mr.  Bodle  stayed  at  home  all  day, 
for  the  sake  of  insisting  upon  cairying  her  boxes  down  to  the  coach 
himself ; but  then,  perhaps,  this  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  as 
he  wished  to  excite  a mild  pang  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
lady  who  lived  next  door,  and  who  was  legended  to  llave  declined  his 
addresses,  upon  the  authority  of  Lisbeth. 

Clara  went  alone,  for  reasons  before  stated.  On  arriving  at  Con- 
stable’s  in  the  evening,  she  found  the  family  had  gone  out  to  dinner ; 
but  she  was  expected,  and  the  extreme  plusli  received  her  in  the 
hall  in  dignified  silence,  but  condescended  to  take  her  tliings  up  to 
her  room,  wliich  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house,  looking  out  upon 
a corroded  stone  coping,  evidently  liitherto  used  as  a servant’s  bed- 
room,  from  its  general  appointments.  And  here  he  left  her  to  unpack 
her  tliings,  placing  a fíat  candlestick  upon  the  uncovered  painted 
toilet-table,  and  asking  if  she  wanted  anything  more,  in  the  most 
careless  tones  of  compulsory  attcndance.  There  was  something  so 
cheerless  in  the  appearance  of  the  room, — so  strange  and  heartlcss  in 
everything  around,  that  Clara  could  benr  up  against  it  no  longer. 
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She  liad  combatid  her  sorrows  all  day  for  tbe  sake  of  those  at  borne ; 
but  now  tlie  sense  of  her  unprotected  and  conipanionless  position 
carne  upon  her  with  double  kcenness.  She  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  the  nursery-maid  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  asking  her  if  she  would  not  come  down  into  the  nursery. 
Anything  was  a relief  to  the  dreary  room,  and  she  follovved  her  down 
stairs,  where  her  future  charges  were  at  tea.  The  children  stared  at 
her  for  some  minutes  inost  attentivcly ; then  they  began  to  whisper 
to  one  another,  and  finally  to  laugh  heartily  at  prívate  jokes,  such  as 
little  people  have  generally  one  with  another,  but  of  which  Clara  was 
evidently  the  subject. 

The  servant  was  a civil  and  respectable  young  wotnan  ; she  re- 
proved  the  children,  and  then  asked  Clara  to  join  them  at  tea,  whilst 
her  charges  regaled  on  milk-and- water.  The  trio  were  what  people 
term  **  sharp  little  things,” — precocious  children,  always  on  the  fidget, 
the  delight  of  their  parents,  and  annoyance  of  everybody  else,  who 
cannot  feel  any  great  interest  in  their  hot-house  acquisitions. 

“ Take  yourspoon  out  of  your  mouth,  Master  Neville,  this  instant,” 
said  the  nurserymaid  to  the  little  boy. 

“ I shan’t,”  was  the  answer.  “ I don’t  care  for  you ; do  I, 
Blanche  ?** 

“No,**  replied  the  eldest  girl  ; “ ñor  more  do  I.  I líate  somebody 
here.  It  is  isn’t  you,  Eleanor;  ñor  it  isn’t  you,  Neville;  ñor  it  isn't 
ftcr,"  pointing  to  Clara.  “I  knowf  who  it  is,  thougli.” 

“ What's  your  ñame  ?”  asked  the  eldest  girl. 

“ Clara  Scattergood,”  answered  our  heroine. 

11  What  an  ugly  ñame  !”  observed  Eleanor.  " Mamma  hates  people 
with  ugly  ñames.  How*  much  does  she  pay  you  to  teacli  us? — ever 
so  inany  shillings,  I know.” 

“ Hold  your  tonguc,  Miss  Eleanor : for  shame  1”  exclaimed  the 
servant. 

In  reply  to  this  correction,  Miss  Eleanor  projected  her  lower  jaw 
considerably,  in  the  manner  of  a china  inkstand,  and  made  a grimace 
at  the  nursery-maid. 

u You’ve  bcen  crying,”  said  the  little  boy,  after  looking  attentivcly 
at  Clara.  “MissWilson,  that  taught  us  Iast,  was  always  crying. 
Mamma  hates  people  that  cry.” 

u Have  you  got  a sweetheart  ?"  inquired  Blanche.  “ I ’ve  got  a 
sweetheart,  and  Eleanor  hasn’t.” 

And  these  words  were  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  music,  as  a 
song  of  triumph,  whilst  the  child  danced  round  the  nursery. 

“ My  sweetheart  ’s  always  in  the  square,”  she  resumed,  in  coníi- 
dence  to  Clara.  “ If  you  tell,  Neville  and  me  w i 1 1 pulí  your  lmir.  We 
always  pulled  Miss  Wilson’s  hair  when  she  behaved  bad/* 

“I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends,”  said  Clara,  with  ever  y wish  to 
concihate. 

‘^Perhaps,'*  said  the  boy;  “ only  don’t  give  us  books.  I bate 
books,  and  so  does  Blanche,  and  so  does  Eleanor.” 

And  this  speech  was  worked  into  another  vocal  performance  and 
incidental  dance,  only  cut  short  by  the  announcement  that  it  was 
bed-time;  upon  which  Clara  once  more  sought  her  room,  to  arrange 
her  things  in  their  respective  drawers  and  closets,  previously  to  re- 
tiring  herself,  and  with  a very  heavy  heart,  to  rest. 
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LINES  ON  THE  CARNIVAL  AT  ROMB. 


The  Carnival  is  o\»r,  with  its  strange  and  wild  delight ; 

Now  my  heart  is  sad  and  lieavy,  like  a tired  child  at  night  ; 

And  my  dream  of  girlish  forms  is  gone,  and  hands  so  small  to  sce, 

And  wavy  hair,  and  boddice  tight,  and  necks  of  ivory, 

And  eyes  that  tremulously  glanced  from  baloony  and  oar, 

And  the  beauteous  lady  bending  near,  and  the  fair  girl  beck’ning  far : 

Like  faded  flowers  trodden  late  in  the  City’s  gorgeous  Street,* * * § 

In  few  short  liours  Tiine's  chariot-wheels  have  crush'd  my  fancies  sweet. 

The  mask'd  festini\-  all  are  o’er,  with  liquid  orbs  half  seen, 

Like  glimpses  round  of  crystal  wells  through  dark  umbrageous  greeu. 

And  shrill  ñecos t and  jest  are  huslTd,  and  playful,  saucy  feet 
No  longer  now,  at  dead  of  night,  the  round  fantastic  beat. 

The  visor  black,  that  lately  hid  both  passion’s  deadly  frown 
And  joyous  stare  of  innoeence,  a thing  of  nought  is  grown ; 

And  robes  of  mystery,  that  wrapp’d  nround  each  working  breast, 

JMere  shapeless  things  of  silk,  are  cast  into  the  silentchest ; 

All  revelry  is  dead  ; wliilst  the  gaunt  and  shaven  priest 
In  the  coid  and  stately  church  proclaims  the  moral  of  the  feast.J 

But  moments  of  intenser  Ufo  my  soul  still  cling  around, 

As  I wake  from  dreams  of  fairy  bliss,  or  tired  sleep  profound  ; 

Some  pearly  sounds  are  ringíng  still,  that  make  my  chill’d  heart  beat, 

Like  summer  volees  heard  amidst  a calm  and  green  retreat, 

When  the  humming  of  the  fields  is  o'er,  and  silence  usliers  eve, 

And  the  very  flowers  our  feet  press  down  their  languid  heads  scarce  heave — 
When,  lost  in  July  reverie,  with  half-closed  eyes  we  seo 
A dreamy  wizard  shape  assume  each  Dryad-haunted  tree, 

The  cquul-feather’d  cypress,  or  the  olive’»  inystic  age,§ 

Laocoon-like,  that  upward  wreathes  its  limbs,  distort  with  rage, — 

When  e’en  the  shadowy  sprite  that  sighs  amid  the  poplar  leaves 
Is  lapp’d  in  gludness  by  the  hour, — or  grieving,  silcut  grieves. 

The  lips  which  spake  those  silvery  sounds  I ne’er  again  may  see  ; 

But  oft,  like  dreams  of  childisli  love,  tliey ’ll  hnimt  my  memory. 

Lookg,  too,  there  were,  as  one  liad  Btray’d  bright  crystal  gates  witliin, 
Where  spirits  dwell,  and  niet  their  eyes  witliout  reproof  or  sin  ; 

And  hands  clasp’d  hands  unknown  hefore,  with  strange,  magnetic  charm, 
Tlien,  all  nhash’d,  their  clasp  unloosed,  with  smhlen,  sweet  ulurin. 

Oh  ! glorious  is  the  Carnival,  that  rnyless  pride  subdues, 

Decking  the  common  things  of  lite  with  ricli,  uuwonted  hucs. 


* The  chief  arausement  of  the  Carnival  consists  in  throwiug  flowers  at  the  beau- 
tiful  wonien  in  the  carriages  and  halconies,  and  exchanging  bouf/ucls  and  confetti. 
The  profusión  of  flowers  on  these  occasions  is  incredible. 

i*  These  festini  uro  the  inaskcd  halls  at  the  theatres,  which  take  place  every 
night  of  the  Carnival.  Some  of  tliem  begin  at  midnight.  By  the  “shrill  accost  ” 
is  meant  the  peculiar,  disguised,  and  somewhat  alto  tone,  whicli  the  Italians  adopt 
with  muoih  fneility. 

£ Immediately  after  the  aluuuhm  and  intoxication  of  the  Carnival  comes  the 
Qunresima  digiúno  di  y tiara  uta  ffiorni , during  which  no  public  nmusements  are  al- 
lowed.  It  is  droaded  equally  by  the  guy  inhabitant  or  the  gaver  stranger,  and  is  the 
reign  and  triumph  of  priestly  raummery,  ending  with  the  Holy  ÍVcc/c. 

§ The  age  of  the  olive -tree  is  literally  unknown.  It  is  pretended  to  show 
on  olive  near  Tivoli  which  was  dear  to  Ilorace!  Certainly  these  trees  have  the 
appearance  of  extreme  age.  The  fantastic,  gnarled,  and  distorted  trunks  of  an 
olive-grove  havo  a very  peculiar  eflféct,  particularly  when  seen  at  night  silvered  by 
the  olear  moon-shine.  Nothing  can  be  wilder  and  more  bizarro  and  grotesque 
than  the  sliapes  tliis  tree  assumes. 
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THE  CARNI VAL  AT  ROME. BELLS. 


Right  glorious  is  the  Carnioal  / tlmt  likes  uot  hollow  mould 
Of  hearts  from  eager  svmpathies  feuced  round  with  cautious  gold. 
The  poet  and  the  painter  then  wnlk  forth  with  step  unbound. 

And  gaze  abroad  with  glistening  eye,  that  never  seeks  the  ground, 
Like  the  fiction  bravcly  coinM  of  the  poet  devotee, 

Natura,  that  shackled  ever  was,  triumphantly  seems  freo. 

But  it  is  past — strange,  innocent  Millenium  of  a wcek. 

Next  mor»  their  usual  pasture  dull  the  soborM  lierd  will  seek  ; 

And  I,  that  mise  my  midnight  dirge,  can  scarcely  longer  trace 
Airead  y aught  of  those  lost  honra,  that  rail  so  jovous  race. 

As  Rome,  henea th  me,  like  some  raammoth  skeleton  of  oíd, 

Sleeps  silent  i»  the  moonbeams,  ribb’d  with  columns  wan  and  coid. 
Where  late  they  lay,  of  impulse  bright,  the  myriad  handmaid  throng, 
As  swept  that  luir  array  tlie  streets  red- tapes tried  along, 

Sweet  hecatombs  of  flowers,  tliat  were,  with  unseen  pow’r  alone,* 
And  tiny  fragrant  voices,  cry  from  everv  perfumed  stone, 

Bidding  the  night-breeze  fan  me,  as  with  seent  of  gardens  near, 
Whilst  i»  the  sleeping  Street  I wake  chill  Echo  from  her  bier. 

Ve  early.gather’d  innocente,  fresh,  gladsome,  earth-born  flowers, 
Your  fate  was  good,  as  late  ye  died,  to  wreath  those  glorious  hours. 

As  ceased  the  twinkling  Ares  of  the  AToccaletti  quaint,+ 

So  now  my  song  must  tind  an  end  with  accents  weak  and  faint. 
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Ve  bells,  your  clang  the  thoughtless 
deem 

A joyous  and  exciting  sound  ; 

To  me  ye  but  a inockery  seem, — 

T líate  ye  with  a líate  profound  ! 

I henr  ye  peal  your  merriest  notes 
For  vict'ry  or  for  bridal  day, 
Strnining  amain  your  brazen  throats 
To  bid  a careless  world  be  gay  : 

And  then  T view  the  blood-stainM  field, 
The  dead,  the  dying, — and  I hear 
The  grouus  the  fated  wretches  yield. 
And  mark  the  orphan's,  widow’s  tear; 

Or  think  liow  little  cause  for  joy, 
Perchance,  have  those  thePates  unite; 
Theworm,  that  sweetest  flowers  destroy, 
Springs  oft,  O Hymen  í from  thv  rite. 


I hear  ye  cali  the  throng  to  pray. 

And  sadlysigh  for  wretched  man  ; 

’Tis  Sin  he  flies  to  cast  away, 

Or  Folly  draws  with  subtile  chai». 

Then  coinés  the  slow  and  doProus  toll, 
The  voice  which  tells  us  death  is  near ; 

Dark  horror  low’rs  upon  the  soul. 

And  all  is  anguish,  gloom,  and  fear  ! 

Night — everlasting  night  steals  on  : 

\Ve  only  view  the  gaping  grave, 

We  only  feel  that  life  is  done  ; 

Be  mute,thou  dread  and  gloomy  «lave  \ 

Be  imite  for  aye  ; your  ¡ron  tongue. 

Oh  ! may  it  never  speak  again, 

Ne’er  bid  tíie  hills  its  clang  prolong, 

Or  fright  from  peace  the  silent  plain. 

W.  Law  Gane. 


• Tlie  flowers  that  have  been  trodden  under  font  by  day  in  the  Corso , leave  at 
night  a faint,  sickly,  but  not  unpleasing,  odour  in  the  streets,— a kind  of  smell  of 
green  flelds,  which  lasts  for  more  tlian  one  night  after  all  is  over. 

•f  The  custom  of  the  Moccalelli  is  curious  enough.  It  is  the  funeral  of  thc  Car- 
nival.  Each  person,  at  dusk,  on  the  last  day,  whether  in  carriage,  halcony,  or  on 
foot,  liglits  one  or  more  little  wax  tapers,  which  there  is  an  universal  struggle  to 
extinguish  on  the  pnrt  of  othera  with  handkerchiefs,  Se c.,  with  cries  of  Scnza  móc- 
enlo. This  childish  amusement,  which  amongst  this  goodnatured  and  frivolous 
people,  though  it  is  a kind  of  romp,  never  proceeds  to  inischief,  presents  a niagni- 
ficent  cotí j)  d'csil  as  one  gazes  down  the  Corso , perhaps  a mile  long.  It  is  one  tu- 
mult  of  waving,  glancing  lights,  brilliant  as  diamonds,  borne  hy  the  richly-cos- 
tumed  crowd  "lege  solutis”  All  the  halconies  are  liung  with  scarlet  drapery, 
adding  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene.  On  one  occasion,  some  vean»  past,  when  the 
Carnivai,  from  motives  of  political  apprehension,  was  forbidden,  the  moccalelli  alone 
were  allowed.  This  caused  a serious  tumult,  the  people  crying  that  they  would 
not  be  mocked  with  thc  funeral  of  a Carnivai  that  had  never  leen  born. 
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TIIE  MURDER  OF  THE  DUKE  D’ENGHIEN. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  moral  blot  011  tlie  cliaracter  of  Napoleón*  He  felt  it  to  be  so 
himself,  for  be  frequently  referred  to  tbe  subject  during  bis  exile  at 
St.  Helena,  and  011  eacli  occasion,  witliout  absolutely  declaring  the 
crime  indefensibie,  showed  that  lie  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  de- 
fended. But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  human  affairs  of  men 
fancying,  under  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  that  they 
were  doing  something  great,  just,  and  noble,  which,  when  the  influence 
of  the  adventitious  circumstances  had  passed  away,  they  discovered  to 
be  paltry,  iniquitous,  and  base.  There  can  nowbe  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  royalists  of  the  French  Revolution,  defeated  in  the  open  field, 
and  persecuted  with  a virulence  to  which  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Román  triumvirs  scarcely  aíTord  a parallel,  had  in  their  despair  entered 
into  plots,  from  which  they  would  liave  shrunlc  with  horror  at  an  early 
period.  Napoleón,  through  the  agency  of  his  pólice,  was  well  aware 
that  mines  of  destruction  were  every  where  formed  around  liirn,  but  the 
ageney  prepared  for  their  explosión  escaped  all  the  researches  of  him- 
self and  his  agents.  Although  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the 
complete  solution  of  that  state  problem, — the  seizureand  murder  of  the 
Duke  d’Enghien, — it  may  nevertheless  be  desirable  to  nárrate  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  which  have  not  yet  been  laid  be- 
fore  the  English  public  with  all  the  minuteness  neccssary  to  the  form- 
ation  of  a fair  opinión.  In  this  atrocious  proceeding,  hastily  resolved 
lipón  and  still  more  hastily  executed,  it  is  easy  for  accomplices  to  shift 
the  blame  from  one  to  nnother,  and  to  attempt  self-vindieation  by 
giving  prominence  to  those  particulars  in  which  otliers  were  conspicu- 
ous,  and  suppressing  the  incidents  which  showed  the  extent  of  their 
own  responsibility.  From  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  we  can  only  expect 
partial  truth  ; the  apologies  pnblished  hy  Savary  and  Hulin,  the  excuses 
which  Napoleón  made  for  himself,  are  equally  remarkable  for  suppres- 
sion  of  fact,  and  insinuation  of  falsehood.  Their  statements  are  incon- 
sistent  with  themselves,  and  with  each  other.  But  as  the  interest  at- 
tached  to  this  atrocious  outrage  is  unfading,  and  as  the  question  involves 
the  eharacter  of  many  more  than  the  immediate  actors  and  sufferers, 
we  here  give  a consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.* 


Louis-Antoine-IIenri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d’Enghien,  son  of  Louis-Henri- 
Joaeph,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Louisa-Therese-Bathilde  of  Orleans,  was 
born  at  the  cbílteau  of  Chantilly,  August  2nd.  1772.  I lis  inother  suftered  the 
most  acute  paina  for  forty-eigbt  hours  in  bringing  him  into  tbe  world,  and 
tbe  Duke  d’Enghien  felt  their  effects  at  the  moment  of  hisbirth,  for  lie  carne 
into  the  world  quite  black  and  motionless.  To  restore  him  to  life,  he  was 
immediately  wrapped  in  cloths  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine ; but  the  reincdy 
nearly  proved  more  fatal  to  the  young  prince  than  the  evil  itself ; a spark 
flew  on  tliese  inflammable  cloths,  and  it  was  only  the  most  pvompt  assistance 

• We  have  availed  ourselves  of  a work  recen tly  pnblished,  entitled  “ Rechercbes 
Historiqucs  sur  le  Broces  et  la  Coiulainnation  de  Duc  d’Enghien,  par  Aug.  Nou- 
garede  de  Favet.” 
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that  prevented  his  perishing.  He  thus  commenced,  under  gloomy  auspices,  a 
Ufe,  the  eud  uf  which  was  ilestined  to  be  so  mouriiful. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Duke’s  childhuud  and  youtli  was  passcd  eitlier  at 
Chantilly,  or  at  the  chutcau  of  Saint  Maur-les-Fossés,  ncur  Vincennes,  the 
air  of  which  appeared  to  suit  liis  constitution,  which  was  naturally  sickly. 
The  Count  of  Virieu,  who  brought  him  up,  neglected  no  means  of 
strengthening  his  health  by  all  kincls  of  exercises  ; and  his  tutor,  the  cele- 
brated  Abbé  Millot,  of  the  Académie  Fran^aise,  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  tlie  development  of  his  niind.  The  strongly-marked  features  which  from 
that  time  displayed  themselves  in  his  disposition  were,  a lively  and  ardent 
imagination,  which  lie  derived  from  his  mother,  and  a decided  predilection 
for  everything  inilitary.  The  ex  ampie  of  the  great  Condé,  which  naturally 
was  always  placed  beforehim,  was  calculated  to  increase  this  last  inclination. 

On  the  bursting  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  lie  shared  the  misfortunes 
of  the  whole  royal  family,  and  on  the  17tli  of  July,  1789,  thrce  days  after 
the  taking  of  the  llastile,  together  with  the  Prince  of  Condé,  his  grand- 
father,  the  Duke  de  liourbon,  his  father,  the  Count  of  Artois,  and  otliers.  he 
quitted  France.  The  two  Princes  repaired  firat  to  Brussels,  but  after- 
wards  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin.  Here  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
about,  with  the  European  Powers,  a counter-revolution.  They  secretly 
collected  troops,  under  the  command  of  Viscount  Mirabeau.  This  pro- 
ject,  however,  being  discovered,  was  abandoned,  and  Count  d’Artois,  with 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Condé,  betook  themselves  to  Worms  and  to 
Coblentz.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  in  order  to  join  them  at  tliis 
time  that  the  unfortunate  LouisXVI.made  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape 
from  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de  Provence.  The  latter  only 
was  able  to  reach  the  frontier,  the  King  being  arrested  at  Varennes. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  in  consequence  of  a rising  among  the  emi- 
grants,  liopes  were  for  a moment  entertained  of  renewing  a similar  attempt 
upon  Strasburg  to  that  which  had  been  projected  in  vain  upon  Lyons  during 
the  preceding  year.  With  this  view  the  Princes  carne  to  Etteuheiui.*  These 
attempts,  however,  only  tended  to  render  the  position  of  Louis  XVI.  more 
perilous,  and  the  most  violent  decrees  were  issued  against  the  emigrante, 
particularly  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Condé.  At  this  period  the  death 
of  Eeopold,  and  theaceession  of  the  Emperor,  Francia  II.,  revived  the  hopos 
of  the  French  royalists.  In  concert  with  the  King'of  Prussia,  Francia  II. 
led  an  army  to  the  Itliine.  The  emigrants  flocked  to  Coblentz,  and  such 
was  the  excess  of  their  confidence,  that  tliey  even  refused  to  admit  into  their 
ranks  those  who  they  said  arrived  too  late  among  them.t 

The  emigrants  were  formed  into  three  corps,  the  command  of  one  being 
given  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  under  him  the  Duke  d’Enghien  pre- 
pared  to  make  his  first  canipaign.  The  allied  army  toolc  the  field  at  the  be- 
gimiiug  of  July,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  issued  bis  fumous  manifestó. 
At  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  tho  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  very  suc- 
cessful,  and  after  the  capture  of  Longwy  and  Verdón,  they  proceeded  to  march 
on  París.  Deceived,  however,  by  tne  absurd  confníence  of  the  royalists,  the 

• w Wc  remained  a week  at  Ettcnheim.  Twice  we  lioped  to  enter  Straslmrg, 
wlience  we  were  only  four  leagues  distant,  and  where  my  grandfather  maintained 
a communication ; but  orders  from  Coblentz  compelled  us  to  remain  inactive.  The 
svstem  of  Coblentz  has  always  been  to  wait  for  the  niel  of  other  powers.  The 
King  wished  us  to  «1o  so  ; he  wrote  to  tliat  eflfect,  and  his  orders  were  followed. 
Who  knows,  however,  whether  a vigorous  blow  raight  not  have  saved  the  life  of 
our  unfortunate  monarch — and  cuuld  we  not  have  served  him  against  his  will  ? 
To  save  the  King,  to  avoid  a bloody  pago  in  our  history, — what  excuses  were  there 
not  for  disobedience  ! — and  all  this  without  any  foreign  assistance  !” — Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  by  himself, 

t “ We  expected  to  tind  the  greatest  facility  for  penetrad ng  into  Franco  ; not 
one  of  us  thought  of  ineoling  with  the  slightest  resis  tunee.  ‘ The  patriota,'  we 
said,  4 will  fly  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  army  ; everything  will  give  wav  before  inen 
who  are  enemies  only  of  disorder.  We  símil  be  called  for  «ni  every  side  ; we  símil 
have  ratlier  a processiou  to  make  to  París  tlian  a campaign/  ” — Ib, 
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generáis  of  the  allied  forces  took  no  adequate  precuutions,  on  enterlng  Frunce, 
for  the  supply  of  provisions  lor  the  anny.  Consequently,  fumino  and  disenso 
soon  mude  dreadful  ravages,  and  having  Leen  beaten  at  Valmy  and  Je- 
mappes,  the  allies  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  October  1792.  This  disastrous 
campaign  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  allied  sovereigns  for  the  royalist  cause. 

During  the  two  succeeding  campaigns  the  emigrants  (for  whom  the  allies 
liad  no  further  occasion,  ns  they  did  not  contémplate  again  entering  France,) 
suffered  severely  from  the  insufiiciency  of  tbeir  pay,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  generáis.  Their  endurance,  however,  was  equal  to 
their  courage.  The  Duke  d’Enghien  particularly  distinguished  himself.  He 
displayed  great  courage  at  the  siege  of  May  ence,  at  the  attack  on  the  linea 
ut  Weisscmbourg,  and  at  Berstheim,  in  1793,  where,  upon  his  fatlier  being 
wounded,  he  lcd  on  the  cavalry,  and  mude  many  brilliant  charges.  The 
only  error  with  wliich  lie  could  be  reproached  was,  that  he  yielded  too  readily 
to  an  impetuous  ardour.  From  the  year  1795  to  1797  the  Duke  d’Enghien 
had  many  opportunities  of  signalizing  himself.  At  Kehl,  being  abandoned 
by  the  Germán  troops  under  his  command,  and  separated  from  the  res t of 
his  corps,  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  he  succeeded  in  rejoining 
them. 

It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  these  latter  campaigns  that,  with  all  his 
fnrmer  courage,  he  displayed  more  calmness  and  self-possession,  and  wasless 
carried  away  by  entbusiasm  ; on  the  other  lmnd,  his  military  coup-d’ceü  was 
developed  ; and  if  his  duties  were  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  at  least  he 
fulíilled  them  with  talent. 

In  prívate  Ufe  the  Duke  d’Enghien  shewed  rather  a frankness  of  charac- 
ter  than  great  powers  of  mind ; the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  too  fre- 
quently  led  him  to  the  two  extremes  of  contidence  and  despondency.  Being 
as  humane  as  brave,  he  had  al w aya  disapproved  of  those  sanguinary  reprisals 
so  freauent  between  the  republicana  and  the  emigrants,  and  the  wounded 
of  bota  partios  were  his  especial  caro.  Passionately  fond  of  military  glory, 
and  devoted  to  France,  notwithstanding  his  exile,  he  ilid  not  conceal  liis 
admiration  of  the  glorv  of  the  repuhlican  arms,  and  that  of  General  Bo- 
naimrte  in  particular.  Yhis  admiration  often  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends,  especially  as  the  openness  and  vivacity  of  his  disposition  would 
hardly  allow  him  to  dissemhle  his  thoughts.*  The  emigrants  ahout  the 
Prince  of  Con  dé  (for  the  most  part  implacable  enemiea  to  the  llevolution) 
could  not  forgive  these  sentiments  in  the  young  Prince ; consequently,  not- 
withstanding his  aífection  for  his  grandfather,  he  avoided  visiting  him,  re- 
maining  al  most  constantly  at  head-quarters.  Thia  estrangement  nffbrded  his 
enemiea  an  opportunity  of  pretending  that  he  meditated  a scparation  from 
his  grandfather,  and  that  lie  entertainéd  the  design  of  forming  a corps  in 
his  own  líame,  distinct  from  that  of  Condé. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  corpa  of  Condé,  in  1801,  the  Duke  d’Enghien 
having  obtained  from  the  English  government,  together  with  the  half-pay  of 
a general  offieer,  permission  to  remain  in  Germany,  repaired  to  Ettenhéim, 
near  tbe  Cardinal  de  Roban.  For  the  Cardinales  niece,  the  Princesa  Char- 
lotte de  Rollan- Roehfort.  he  hsid  long  conceived  the  most  ardent  pasaion  ; 
and  although  Louis  XVIII.  (who  hoped  through  him  to  secure  for  himself 
a use  ful  al  lian  ce  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,)  had  always  refused  his 
consent  to  this  marringe,  the  Duke  had  never  given  up  the  desire  of  es- 
pousing  her.  Accordingly  ahout  this  period  he  married  her,  and  settled  at 
Ettenhehn.t 

The  death  of  the  Cardinal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1802, 
threw  the  Duke  once  more  into  a State  of  nncertainty  as  to  his  plana.  At 
lirst  lie  thought  of  repairing  to  Englaml,  to  his  grandfather  ; then  of  enter- 

* On  ono  occasinii  the  Duke  used  these  expressions : — <4  It  is  terrible  to  be 
obliged  to  despise  pcople,  and  keep  silent.  1 fthall  find  «orne  difhculty  in  aecustom- 
ing  myself  to  tilia.  Iíowever,  1 »m  contimially  tolcl  that  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever.” 

+ Althougli  tlicre  exists  no  proof  to  tliiselfect,  títere  uppears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
tbey  were  married  at  thia  period  by  tliu  Cardinal  de  Roban. 
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ing  the  Service  of  one  of  the  great  European  powers.  With  this  last  design 
he  wrote  to  his  grandfatlier  in  England,  to  ask  his  permission.  To  this  letter 
the  Prince  of  Condé  thas  replied  : — 

u Wanstead  House,  28th  Feb.  1Í102. 

«My  df.ar  Fkiend, 

“ So  far  am  I frora  recognising  un  opinión  wliieh  you  did  not  yourself  entertain 
tliree  months  back — since  you  then  expressed  to  me  your  impatience  to  join  us — that 
1 persist  more  than  evcr  in  thinking  you  ought  not  to  enter  the  Service  of  any 
foreign  poxver.  Sucli  a stop  is  not  proper  for  you ; and  no  Bourbon,  pnst  or  prc- 
sent,  has  ever  adopced  such  a course.  Whatever  you  may  be  told,  not  all  the  revo- 
lutions  in  the  World  can  prevent  your  eontinuing  to  be,  till  the  end  of  your  life, 
what  God  alone  has  made  you  : this  it  is  very  proper  to  bear  in  mind.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  war,  which  I venture  to  believe  I earried  on  as  well  as  others  did,  I 
refused  to  accept  any  rank  in  foreign  Service;  it  is  tlms  you  yourself  ought  to  act. 
The  line  of  eomluct  you  advócate  might  possibly  cause  you  to  become  the  ally  of 
French  rebels,  and  expose  you  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  your  King. 

Such  are  the  sentiinents,  my  dear  grnndson,  with  which  I write  you  this  letter. 
May  God  inspire  you  with  those  that  you  owe  to  us,  on  so  manv  accounts ! You 
will  then  lead  a happy  life  within  yourself,  while  anticipa  ti  ng  the  continuance  of 
your  glory,  at  which  we  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  yourself. 

u Adieu  ! I embrace  you. 

“ L.  H.  J.  de  Bourbon.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Duke  d’Enghien  renounced  his  pro- 
ject,  and  soon  afterwards  ohtained  pormission  to  continué  at  Ettenheim. 

At  this  place  he  inhabited  a «malí  gothic  castle,  near  the  house  occupied 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  father,  and  field-sports  constituted  his 
principal  occupation.  Being  still  attached  to  Frailee,  he  did  not  conceal  the 
regret  he  felt  at  his  exile  ; and  he  often  envied  the  lot  of  those  whose  birth 
and  position  perinitted  them  to  return  thither.  It  was  reported,  too,  that 
lie  went  secretly  several  times  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  to  the 
theatre  at  Strasburg.*  This  eomluct  of  the  Prince,  the  report  of  his  jour- 
neys  to  Strasburg,  his  well-known  sentiments,  furnished  grounds,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  supposition  in  London,  at  the  beginning  of  1808,  that  he  in- 
tended to  treat  with  the  First  Cónsul,  for  his  grandfather  considered  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  him  on  the  suhject  of  these  reports  the  following  letter  : — 

a Wanstead  House,  June  10,  1008. 

u M Y DEAR  ClIILD, 

11  It  luis  becn  usserted  herc  for  inore  than  six  months,  that  you  hnve  been  on  a 
journey  to  Paria  ; otliers  say  you  have  only  been  to  Strasburg.  You  must  allow 
that  this  is  risking  your  life  and  liberty  somewbat  uselessly.  As  for  your  prin- 
cipies, I am  quite  easy  on  that  score  ; they  are  as  deepl y engraven  on  your  he&Tt  as 
they  nre  on  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  now  contide  to  us  what  has 
passed  ; and,  if  it  be  true,  tell  us  what  you  have  noticed  on  your  journey. 

“ As  regards  your  own  welfare,  which  is  for  many  reasons  so  dear  to  us,  I sent 
you  word,  it  is  trae,  that  your  present  position  might  be  very  useftil  in  máúy  re- 
specta ; but  you  are  very  near, — take  care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  neglect  any  pre- 
caulinn,  in  oriler  to  uuike  your  retreat  in  safety,  shnuld  the  First.  Consol  take  it 
into  his  head  to  have  you  carried  oíF.  On  this  point,  do  not  suppose  therc  is  any 
eounige  in  hraving  everything  ; it  would  be  nothing  better,  in  the  eyesof  the  wholc 
world,  than  an  unpardonable  act  of  imprudcnce,  and  could  be  followed  by  no  otber 
but  the  most  fearful  consequences.  Therefure,  I repeat,  take  caire  of  yourself,  and 
satisfy  us  by  replying  that  you  feel  perfectly  what  I ask  of  yon,  and  that  we  may 
he  at  case  as  to  the  precautions  you  will  take.  I embrace  you. 

(Signed)  “*L.  J.  de  Bourron." 

To  this  letter  the  Duke  thus  replied  : — 

4‘  Assuredly,  my  dear  sir,  those  must  know  me  very  little  who  can  have  said, 
or  endeavoured  to  create  a belief,  that  I sliould  set  foot  on  the  republican  solí 


■ This  is  strongly  denied  by  one  attached  to  the  Princc’s  scrvice.  The  report 
was,  however,  credited  at  the  time. 
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otherwise  than  with  the  rank  and  in  the  position  in  wkich  chance  has  placed  my 
hirth.  I am  too  proud  to  bow  my  head  meauly.  The  First  Cónsul  may  perhaps 
accomplish  my  destruction,  but  never  shall  he  humble  me. 

w A man  may  assiimc  un  incógnito  to  travel  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  as  I 
did  Jast  year,  having  nothing  better  to  do  ; but  as  for  France,  whenever  I do  take 
that  journey,  T shall  uot  huve  oecasion  to  bidé  myself  there.  I can,  tben,  give  you 
my  most  sacreil  word  of  honour,  that  such  an  idea  has  never  entered,  and  never 
will  enter,  my  bcad.  Mischicf-mukers  may  liave  wished,  by  relating  to  yon  thcse 
absurdities,  to  injure  me  still  more  in  your  eyes.  I am  accustomed  to  such  good 
offices,  wliich  tbey  huve  been  nlways  anxious  to  render  me ; and  I am  only  too 
happy  that  tbey  should  be  at  last  reduced  to  employ  calumnies  so  absurd. 

44  I embrace  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  I beg  you  never  to  doubt  my  profound  respect, 
any  more  than  my  affection. 

UL.  H.  A.  de  Bouiibon.” 

At  this  tinte,  however,  being  infornied  of  the  rupture  between  France  and 
England,  and  of  the  departo  re  of  Lord  Whitworth,  with  the  view  of  entirely 
contradicting  these  reports,  the  Prince  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  London, 
to  solicit  Service  in  the  war  about  to  comntence  against  France.  He 
proposed  to  place  himself  at  the  liead  of  a body  of  auxiliarles  to  be  fomied 
on  the  banks  of  the  lthine,  who  might  be  joined  by  deserters  from  the 
republican  armies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ettenheim,  when  the  prefect  of  Strasburg 
received,  on  March  14-th,  ti  letter  from  the  Frencli  government,  directing 
him  to  nscertain  iminediately  whether  the  Duke  d’Enghien  were  still  in  that 
City.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  the  Duke  \vas  ascertained  to  he 
at  Ettenheim ; that  he  hunted  daily  ; that  he  was  in  personal  communica- 
tion  with  Dumourier ; that  bis  foreign  correspondence  liad  lately  be  come 
more  active  ; that  he  was  much  beloved  at  Ettenheim  ; and  that  the  people 
of  tlie  electorate  seemed  gene  rally  to  anticípate  some  approaching  cnange 
in  the  French  government.  One  of  these  statements  (tlmt  relating  to  Du- 
mourier) was  false*  for  he  was  not  nenr  Ettenheim.  This  mistake,  arising 
from  the  corro pt  Germán  pronunciation  of  auother  ñame,  was  of  serious  im- 
portance  to  the  Prince. 

At  the  very  time  the  First  Cónsul  was  engaged  in  instituting  these  in- 
quines, the  conspirator  Georges  Cadoudul  was  arrested.  This  event  like- 
wise  was  prejudicial  to  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  for  some  of  the  conspirators 
declared,  on  their  examination,  their  constant  expectation  of  being  joined 
hy  a F rench  prince.  Several  circumstances  made  it  appear  highly  impro- 
bable that  either  the  Count  d’Artois  or  the  Bourbon  Princes  (then  resident 
in  England)  were  concerned  in  these  plots,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that  this  expected  Prince  could  he  no  otlier  than  the  Duke  d’Enghien. 

The  result  of  these  reports  and  conjcctures  was,  an  order,  transmitted  ou 
the  lOth  of  March,  under  the  dictation  and  signature  of  the  First  Cónsul,  to 
Generáis  Caulaincourt  and  Ordener  to  proceed  with  an  armed  forcé  to  Et- 
tenheim, to  rnake  the  Duke  prisoner  and  bring  him  to  Strasburg.  ’They 
were  ordered  to  go  together  to  Ettenheim,  and  when  there,  carefully  to  re- 
connoitre  the  Prince’s  residence,  to  learn  his  liabits,  and  fiad  out  whether 
any  resistance  might  be  apprehended  on  his  purt,  or  on  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Having  arrived  at  Ettenheim  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  l tth 
March,  tbey  repaired  immediately  to  the  Prince’s  house.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  caution,  however,  and  the  perfect  air  of  indiffcrence  thev  assumed, 
their  presence  was  noticed  by  the  Prince’s  servante,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  awakened  by  several  circumstances.  For  some  time  previous,  it  was 
known  that  the  prefect  of  Strasburg  had  sent  various  agenta  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  lthine ; and  many  of  the  Duke’s  friends,  among  whoni  the 
King  of  Swedeu  himself,  had  requested  him  to  take  precautions.  At  lengtli 
the  Princesa  Charlotte  received  secret  notice  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein  were  narrowly  wntched.  Those  immediately  about  the 
Prince  were  uccordingly  on  tlie  alert,  and  Féron,  his  valot,  as  he  was  stand- 
ing  behind  a window,  observing  two  strangers,  who,  while  making  the  cir- 
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cuit  of  thc  house,  appeared  tu  be  examining  it  with  unusual  attention,  im- 
mediately culled  Canone,  anothcr  uf  the  Prince’s  domestica,  who  liad  fol- 
lnwed  liim  in  all  bis  campaigns,  and  liad  evcn  saved  his  life  in  Poland. 
Canone  particularly  noticed  the  face  of  one  of  thc  mcn,  and  dedared  him  to 
be  a gendarme  in  disguise,  whom  he  liad  often  seen  at  Strasburg.  Forth- 
with  he  ran  to  wam  the  Prinee,  who  treated  these  fears  as  imaginary  ; still, 
in  order  to  satisfy  Canone,  he  begged  one  of  his  officers  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  officer  questioned  the  strangers,  but  they  contrived  to  impose 
upon  him.  For  more  than  a league  he  folio wed  them,  and  then  observing 
tlmt  tliey  took  the  ruad  upposite  to  that  leading  to  the  French  frontier,  he 
rcturneil  tu  Ettenheim,  declaring  that  no  suspicion  need  be  entertaincd  of 
them.  However,  fur  greater  precaution,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  and  the  persona  about  him,  the  Prinee  consented  to 
reniove  in  a few  days.  That  very  night,  huwever,  the  execution  of  thc 
adíeme  took  place. 

The  Dnke  had  projected  a hunting-party  fur  that  day.  He  was  already 
dressed,  and  ready  to  set  ofF,  when  Féron  carne  in  to  inform  him  that  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  that  their  commander  summoned  them  to 
open  tlie  doors,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  them  burst  upen ! “ Well,  then, 

we  must  deferid  ourselves ! 99  exclaimed  the  Prinee,  as  he  ran  to  the  window, 
armed  with  a doubled-barrelled  fowling-piece,  and  followed  by  Canone,  who 
hrought  a second.  Colonel  Grunstein  also  joined  them.  When  he  reached 
the  window  the  Duke  d’Enghien  levelled  his piece  at  the  officer  who  had  sum- 
moned him,  and  he  was  preparing  to  fire,  when  Colonel  Grunstein,  perceiv- 
ing  that  some  gendarmes  and  dragoons  had  already  forced  their  way  in  at 
the  back  entrance,  put  his  liand  on  the  guard  of  the  Prince’s  gnn  : “ Mon- 
seigiieur,,>  said  he  quickly,  “ have  you  compromised  yourself  ? ” “ No,”  re- 
plied  the  Prinee.  “ Weíl,  then,  all  resistance  is  useíess — we  are  surround- 
ed, and  I observe  a great  manv  bayoneta.”  The  Prinee,  turning  round,  saw 
the  gend  armes  in  fact  enter  the  hall ; and  Colonel  Charlot  carne  in  also. 
Colonel  Grunstein  and  his  three  servants  were  arrested  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  with  the  Prinee.  In  the  meantime  cries  of fí  fire  ” were  raised  from 
without.  They  aróse  from  the  side  wliere  it  was  supposcd  General  l)u- 
mourier  resided,  and  were  repeated  in  diíferent  directions.  Colonel  Charlot, 
uneasy  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  whieh  he  knew  to  he  favour- 
able  to  the  Duke  d’Knghien  and  the  emigrants,  lost  no  time  in  proceed- 
ing  thither.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  house,  when  he  encountered  a man 
who  appeared  to  be  directing  his  steps  with  liaste  towards  the  church.  He 
was  a furrier,  who  having  got  up  cari  y,  and  understanding  what  was  going 
on,  was  proceeding  to  sound  the  tocsin.  Colonel  Charlot  immediately  ar- 
rested him.  He  met  afterwards  the  grand  huntsman  of  the  Elector  of 
Badén,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  cries  of  “ fire him  he  satisfied  by 
observing  that  all  that  was  going  on  had  been  agrecd  upon  with  his  sove- 
reign.  lie  made  the  same  reply  to  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  also, 
who  shewed  themselves,  at  the  dooi*s  of  their  houses,  greatly  alarmed. 

On  his  return  to  the  Princeps  dwelling,  he  found  Chevalier  Jacques,  his 
secretary,  whom  he  thought  proper  to  detain,  although  he  was  not  on  the 
list  of  persons  to  be  arrested.  lie  made  the  chevalier  deliver  up  the  key  of 
his  roum,  and  took  away  all  the  papers  in  it.  He  also  seized  and  sealed 
up  those  which  were  found  in  the  Princeps  cabinet.  Evervthing  being  thus 
concluded,  he  informed  General  Ordener  that  he  was  ready,  and  the  latter 
immediately  made  his  arrangements  for  their  departure. 

While  the  troops  dispersed  round  the  town  were  being  collected,  the 
Prinee  and  the  other  prisoners  were  placed  in  a mili,  callecl  La  Tuilerie,  a 
short  distance  from  the  gates  of  Ettenheim.  Chevalier  Jacques  had  several 
times  been  to  this  mili ; and,  reeollecting  that  one  of  the  doors  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were,  opened  outside  on  a plank  hy  which  the  stream  which 
turned  the  mill-wheel  was  crossed,  lie  made  a sign  to  the  Duke,  who  ap- 
proached  him  by  degrees  : u Open  this  door,”  said  he  rapidly,  “ pass  over 
the  plank,  and  throw  it  ¡uto  tlie  water  ; I myself  will  bar  the  passage  against 
pursu¡t.n  The  Prinee  proceeded  to  the  door,  but  a child,  frightened  by  the 
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j»rc9ence  of  tlic  soldiers,  had  run  out  to  the  other  side,  and  had  fastened  the 
bolt.  Warned  by  this  movement,  the  commander  caused  two  sentinels  to 
be  posted  there.  The  Duke  d’Enghien  then  asked  leave  to  send  one  of  his 
attendants  to  Kttenhcim,  to  bring  him  some  linen  and  clothes.  This  was 
immediately  consented  to,  aml  permission  was  also  given  to  such  of  his  do- 
mestics  as  might  not  be  willing  to  follow  him,  to  depart,  but  all  of  thetn  re- 
fused,  and  begged  to  sliare  the  fateof  their  inastcr. 

As  they  were  in  baste  to  repass  the  Rhine,  the  Prlnce  and  two  of  his 
oflieers  were  obliged  to  get  into  a waggon  surrounded  by  gend’armes. 
They  took  him  on  first,  the  other  prisoners  followed  on  foot. 

On  the  road  which  separates  Kttenheim  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Prince  and  his  officers  iancied  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  escort  evineed 
an  intention  to  save  the  Prince  at  the  moment  of  embarkation.  YY'hether 
they  were  mistaken  in  this  idea,  or  whether  the  arrangemcnts  which  had 
been  taken  did  not  nllow  him  to  follow  up  his  design,  no  nttempt  of  the 
kind  was  really  inade. 

The  Prince  was  placed  in  the  sanie  boat  with  General  Ordener,  and  during 
the  passage  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  that  officer,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  being  thus  carried  away.  lie  even  reminded 
him  that  they  had  fought  against  each  other  in  an  affair  which  he  men- 
tioned  ; but  the  general,  desirous  of  avoiding  all  explanation,  pretended  not 
to  recollect  this  circumstance,  and  there  the  conversation  dropped.  AVhen 
they  reached  the  frontier,  General  Ordener  left  the  charge  of  the  Prince  to 
Colonel  Charlot,  and  returned  to  Strashurg. 

After  having  travellcd  on  foot  as  far  as  Pfofsheim,  the  Prince  stopped 
to  breakfast.  There  they  found  a carriage  which  liad  been  prcviously  pre- 
pared,  into  which  he  got,  with  Colonel  Charlot.  During  the  journey,  the 
Duke  d’Enghicn  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Charlot,  and  asked 
him,  as  lie  liad  previously  desired  to  ascertain  from  General  Ordener,  the 
motives  for  his  seizure.  The  colonel  replied,  that  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
the  First  Cónsul  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Georges.  The  Prince  repelled  this  imputation  with  warmth, 
ohserving  that  such  projeets  were  wholly  contrary  to  his  views  and  liabits, 
but  at  the  same  time  admitted  that,  as  a prince  of  the  Ilouse  of  Rourbon, 
although  he  personally  admired  the  renown  of  General  Bonapnrte,  he  coulil 
not  but  alwavs  oppose  him.  He  then  asked  Colonel  Charlot  wnat  he  thought 
they  would  do  to  him?  Upon  Charlot  replying  that  he  did  not  know,  the 
Prince  evineed  greut  dread  of  being  brought  to  París  to  he  imprisoned  there, 
ohserving,  that  he  would  rather  die  at  once;  telling  Colonel  Charlot  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  firing  upon  him  when  lie  summoned  him  to  surrender  ; 
and  adding,  that  {i  lie  almost  regretted  he  had  not  done  it,  and  thus  have 
decide d his  fate  by  arma.”  Charlot,  in  his  turo,  asked  him  respecting  Du- 
mourier.  The  Prince  assured  him  that  he  had  not  been  at  Ettenheim  ; that  it 
was  possible,  as  he  was  expecting  instructions  from  Englaiul  every  moment, 
that  the  general  might  be  the  hearer  of  tbem,  but  that  in  any  case  he  sliould 
not  have  received  him,  as  it  was  beneath  his  rank  to  have  to  do  with  such 
people.  They  reached  Strashurg  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  while  wait- 
ing  until  General  Leval  should  be  apprized  of  their  arrival,  Colonel  Charlot 
took  the  Prince  into  his  house  ; there,  taking  advantage  of  a moment  when 
they  were  alone,  the  Prince  tried  to  persuade  Charlot  to  allow  him  to  escape. 
The  colonel,  however,  would  not  understand  him,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
wards,  a hackney-coach  arrived,  wbicli  conveyed  the  Prince  to  the  citadel. 

Ilere  he  was  received  by  Major  Machim,  commandant  of  the  place.  “He 
was,”  says  the  Prince  hiinself,  (in  the  journal  which  he  wrote  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  from  the  time  of  his  seizure,  and  which  was  found  upon  him 
after  his  death,)  “ a man  of  very  ohliging  manners.”  lie  shewed  the  Prince 
the  greatest  attention,  and  since  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  a room  for 
him  that  evening,  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the  other  prisoners  should  pass 
the  night  (March  15th)  on  mattresses  luid  on  the  lloor  in  the  commandant*» 
parlour.  Dressed  juBt  as  he  was  the  Duke  d'Engliien  tlirew  himself  on  his 
niattress,  after  writing  a few  lines  iu  his  journal.  Harón  Grunstein  was 
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placed  near  him.  Being  uoeasy  on  tlie  Prince’s  account,  he  again  asked 
him,  in  a low  voice,  whether  there  wus  anything  in  his  papero  whieli  was 
likely  to  compromiso  him.  tc  Tliey  contain  only  what  is  already  known/* 
replied  the  Prince  : “ tliey  shew  that  I have  been  fighting  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  that  I am  ready  to  fight  again.  I do  not  think  they  desire  my 
deatli ; but  they  will  throw  me  into  some  fortress  to  make  use  of  me  when 
they  want  a hostage;  tothat  sort  of  lile,  however,  I shall  have  some  trouble 
in  accustoming  mys6Íf.,> 

In  this  disquietude  the  Duke  passed  the  night;  the  next  morning,  Major 
Machim  having  gone  to  him,  the  Prince  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
protesting  anew,  as  he  had  previously  done  to  Colonel  Charlot,  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  First  Cónsul,  and  that 
he  liad  always  disapproved  of  all  such  projects.  The  Major  observed,  as 
that  was  the  case,  he  did  not  think  the  matter  could  be  followed  by  anv  se- 
rious  consequences,  and  that  it  would  doubtless  only  cost  him  a rew  day»' 
detention. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke,  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  seizure  had  not 
ceased  to  think  of  the  uneasiness  which  it  must  have  caused  the  Princesa 
Charlotte,  asked  Major  Machim  whether  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  write 
to  her.  The  Major  replied,  that  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  forward 
the  letter,  but  could  only  refer  the  matter  to  General  Leval ; but  tlmt,  if 
the  letter  contained  ordinary  news  merely,  be  did  not  doubt  that  the  latter 
would  cause  it  to  reacli  its  destination.  The  Duke  accordingly  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

44  Citadel  of  Strasbnrg,  Friday,  March  lííth, 

44 1 have  been  promised  that  this  letter  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  to  you.  I 
lmve  only  this  moment  obtaineil  leave  to  consolé  vou  with  regañí  to  my  present 
condition,  and  1 lose  not  an  instant  in  doing  so,  begging  yon  also  to  cheer  all  who 
are  attacbed  to  me  in  your  neighbourhood.  All  my  fear  is,  that  this  letter  may  not 
find  you  at  Ettenheim,  and  that  you  may  be  on  your  road  hither.  The  happiness 
I should  feel  in  sueing  you  would  not  nearly  cqual  my  fear  of  causing  you  to  shure 
my  fate.  Preserve  for  me  your  affection,  your  interest : it  may  be  very  useful  to 
me,— for  yon  can  interest  persous  of  influence  in  my  niisfortune.  1 have  already 
thought  that  you  had  perhaps  set  out.  You  have  learned  from  the  good  Barón 
Ischterlzheira  the  manner  of  my  being  carried  oíf,  and  you  may  have  judged,  by 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  that  any  resistance  would  have  been  úseles». 
Nothing  can  be  done  against  forcé.  1 have  been  conducted  by  Kheinau,  and  tlie 
route  of  tlie  Rbine.  They  show  me  attention  and  poli  tenes».  Exccpt  us  regareis 
my  liberty,  (for  I cannot  go  out  of  my  rooin,)  1 may  «ay  I am  as  comfortable  as 
possible  ; all  my  attendnnts  have  slept  in  my  room,  buenuse  I wished  it.  We  occupy 
part  of  the  commandant’s  apartment,  and  they  are  getting  another  ready;  into 
which  I shall  go  this  morning,  wliere  I shall  be  still  better  oíf.  The  pnpers  tuken 
from  me,  which  were  sealed  immediately  with  my  seal,  are  to  be  examined  this 
morning  in  my  prcsence.  By  what  I have  observed,  they  will  find  some  letters 
from  my  relations,  from  the  King,  and  a few  copies  of  mv  own.  All  this,  as  you 
know,  cannot  compromise  me  in  nny  way  more  than  my  ñame  and  my  manner  of 
thinking  may  have  done  during  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  I think  they  will 
send  all  this  to  París  ; and  I am  assured  that,  from  what  I have  said,  it  is  thóught 
I shall  he  at  liberty  in  a short  time:  God  grant  it ! They  looked  for  Duniourier, 
who  was  to  he  in  our  neighbourhood.  They  tliought,  perhaps,  that  we  had  had 
confcrenees  together ; and  apparentlyhe  is  implicatcd  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Cónsul.  31  y ignorance  of  all  this  leads  me  to  hope  that  I may  ob- 
tain  my  liberty.  Iit;t  us  not,  however,  ílatter  ourselves  yet.  If  any  of  the  geiitle- 
men  who  accompanied  me  are  set  at  liberty  before  me,  í shall  feel  Very  great  hap- 
piuess  in  sending  them  to  you  whÜé  waiting  for  the  greatcst.  The  attachment  of 
my  attemlants  draws  tears  from  me  every  moment.  They  might  have  escaped, — 
they  were  not  forced  to  follow  me  ; but  they  would  do  it.  I have  Féron,  Joscph, 
and  Poulain.  The  good  Movlof  has  not  left  me  an  instant.  I have  seen  the 
commandant  aguin  this  morning  ; he  appcars  to  me  to  he  a courteous  and  charitable 
man,  at  the  same  time  strict  in  ftilñlling  his  duties»  T cxpect  the  colonel  of  gen- 
d’arines  who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my  papera  before  me.  I beg  yon  will 
direct  the  Barón  to  take  care  of  my  property.  If  T am  to  remoin  longcr,  1 shall 
send  for  more  of  them  than  I have.  I hope  the  landlords  of  tliese  gentlemen  will 
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also  Lake  care  of  their  efTects.  Pray  give  my  affectionate  regards  to  yotir  father. 
If  I one  dayobtain  permission  to  send  one  of  my  attondants,  which,  I desire  greatly 
and  símil  solicit,  he  will  give  you  all  the  details  of  our  melancholy  position.  We 
must  hope,  and  wait.  lf  you  are  good  enougli  to  come  to  see  me,  do  not  come  until 
yon  lmve  been  to  Carlsruhe,  as  you  meutioned.  Alas  ! in  addition  to  all  your  own 
affairs,  and  the  insupportable  delay  attendant  on  them,  you  will  now  have  to  speak 
of  mine  also.  The  Elector  will  no  douht  have  taken  an  i n teres t in  them  ; but,  I 
entreat  you.  do  not  on  that  account  neglect  your  own. 

44  Adieu,  Princess.  You  have  long  known  my  tender  and  sincere  attachment  for 
you  : free,  or  a prisoncr,  it  will  ever  be  the  same. 

44  Huve  you  sent  the  news  of  our  misfortune  to  Madame  d’Ecqucvilly  ? 

(Signed)  44  L.  A.  H.  de  Bourbon.” 

Iluving  writtcn  this  letter,  the  Duke  delivered  it  to  Major  Mochim. 
General  Leval  now  came  to  visit  him.  He  announced  to  the  Prince  that 
a room  had  just  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  pavílion,  on  the  right  of  the 
cltadel,  to  which  he  would  be  removed,  and  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
walk  in  the  little  garden  adjoining  the  pavilion.  In  other  respecta,  the 
coldness  of  the  General*»  address  prevented  him  from  speakng  either  of  bis 
own  situntion,  or  of  the  letter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  apartment 
to  which  the  Duke  was  transferred  communicated  hy  passages  with  those  of 
Thumery,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt.  As  for  Colonel  Grunstein,  it  was  thought 
right  to  sepárate  him  from  the  Prince,  and  to  give  him  a solitary  apartment 
on  the  other  sido  of  the  court. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  Colonel  Charlot  and  the  Oommissary- 
General  of  Pólice,  came  to  open  the  Prince’s  papers,  which,  after  a rapid 
examination,  were  tied  in  packets  previously  to  being  sent  to  París.* 

* Journal  of  the  Duke  d*  Engiben,  written  hy  himself,  and  of  which  the  original 
was  jforwarded  to  the  First  Cónsul,  April  22nd,  lílü4  : — 

“ Thursday,  March  15th, — at  Ettenheim,  my  house  surrounded  by  a detach- 
ment  of  drogoons,  and  picquets  of  gend’armes,  in  all  about  two  hundred  men  ; 
two  generáis,  the  colonel  of  dragoons,  Colonel  Charlot,  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
Strasburg;  at  five  o'clock.  At  half  past  five,  the  doors  forned ; taken  to  the 
mili  near  the  tile-kiln,  my  papers  seized  and  sealed  up ; conveyed  in  a waggon, 
between  two  liles  of  fusileers,  to  the  Rhine.  Embarked  for  Rheinan  ; luinled,  and 
walked  to  Pfofsheim  ; breakfasted  in  the  inn.  Got  into  a carriage  with  Colonel 
Charlot,  the  quartermaster  of  the  gend’a  riñe  ríe,  a gemParme  and  Grunstein  on  the 
box.  Arrived  at  Strasburg  at  Colonel  Charlot’s  house,  at  about  half-past  five; 
transferred,  half  an  hour  afturwords,  in  a hackney-couch , to  the  eitndel.  My  com- 
panions  in  misfortune  cíimu  from  Pfofsheim  to  Strasburg,  with  peasants’  liorses,  in 
a waggon;  arrived  at  the  citodel  at  the  sanie  time  as  I «lid . Alighted  at  the  house 
of  the  commandaüt ; lodged  in  lus  parlour  for  the  night,  on  mattresses  upon  the 
floor.  Gend’armeson  loot  in  the  next  room  : two  sentinels  in  the  roora,  one  at  the 
«loor.  Slept  b&dly. 

44  Friday,  IGtli. — Told  that  I am  to  chango  my  room  ; T ain  to  pay  for  my  board, 
and  prohahly  for  wood  and  lights.  General  Leval,  commanding  the  división,  ac- 
companied  by  General  Fririon,  one  of  those  who  seized  me,  have  been  to  visit  me. 
Their  iimnner  very  coid.  I am  transferred  to  the  pavilion  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance  of  the  squarc  in  coming  from  the  eity.  I can  communicatc  with  the  apart- 
ments  of  MM.  Thumery,.  Jacques,  and  Schmidt,  h y passages  ; Imt  neither  I nor 
my  attondants  can  go  out.  1 am  told,  however,  that  I am  to  have  permission  to 
walk  in  n little  garden,  in  a court  liehind  my  pavilion.  A guaní  of  twelve  men  and 
an  officer  is  at  my  door.  After  dinner  í am  separa ted  from  Grunstein,  to  whom 
tlicy  give  a solitary  room  at  the  other  side  of  the  court.  This  separalion  adds  still 
more  to  my  misfortune.  I have  written  this  moming  to  the  Princesa.  I have 
sent  my  letter  by  the  commandant  to  General  Leval;  1 have  no  nnswer.  1 uskcd 
him  to  send  one  Of  my  people  to  Est : no  douht  everything  will  be  refu  sed. 

“ The  precautions  are  extreme  on  all  sides  to  prevent  me  from  communicating 
with  any  one  whatever.  If  this  State  of  things  continúes,  I think  despair  will  take 
possessiou  of  me.  At  half-past  four  thcy  come  to  look  at  iny  papers,  which  Colonel 
Charlot,  accompanied  hy  a commissalrc  de  siiretc , opens  in  my  presence.  They  read 
them  superíicially  ; tliey  niake  sepárate  hundles  of  them,  and  give  me  to  under- 
btand  that  thcy  are  about  to  he  sent  to  Paris.  I must,  then,  languisli  for  weeks. 
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The  next  day  (Safcurday,  March  17thA  the  Prince  rose  early,  nneasy  and 
full  of  thought.  “ Satu relay,  I7th  Marcn/*  says  he,  “I  know  nothing  of 
my  letter : 1 tremble  for  the  Princess's  health ; one  word  from  mv  liand 
would  restore  it ; 1 am  very  unhappy.  They  have  just  made  me  sign  the 
proces  verbal  of  the  opening  of  my  papers.  I ask  and  obtain  permission  to 
add  an  explanatory  note,  to  prove  that  1 have  never  had  any  uther  intentiou 
than  to  serve,  and  to  make  war.”*  The  Prince  thus  continúes  his  journal, 
March  17th : — “In  the  evening  I was  told  that  I should  lmve  leave  to  walk 
in  the  farden,  and  cven  in  the  court,  with  the  oflicer  on  guard,  as  well  as 
my  companions  in  misfortune,  and  that  my  papers  are  despatched  by  an  ex- 
traordinary  courier  to  París  : I sup  and  go  to  bed  more  contented.” 

Meanwhile,  the  telegraphie  despatch,  addressed  to  the  First  Cónsul  from 
Strashurg  on  the  15th,  had  arrived  the  same  day  at  París,  and  orders  were 
thereupon  sent  to  General  Leval  to  send  the  Prince  instantly  to  Paris.  The 
courier  arrived  during  tlie  night  of  Saturday,  March  1 7 th . A carriage  was 
in  consequence  immediately  prepared;  and  Colonel  Charlot  was  sent  to  the 
citadel  for  the  Prince.  It  was  now  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Prince,  startled  at  being  thus  suddenly  awakened,  and  surprised  at 
seeing  himself  thus  conveyed  alone,  and  separated  from  his  companions, 
demanded  of  Colonel  Charlot  the  reason  of  it ; the  latter  replied  that  he 
only  knew  that  General  Leval  liad  received  orders  from  Paris.  The  Duke 
quitted  his  prison  tlicrefore,  in  a State  of  great  uneasiness.  “ Sunday,  the 
lStli,”  lie  thus  wr  i tes  in  his  journal,  “ They  come  and  carry  me  uway  at 
half-past  one  in  the  morning  ; they  only  give  me  time  to  dress  myself;  I 
embrace  my  unfortunate  companions,  and  my  servants  ; I set  out  alone  with 
two  officers  of  gend  armerie  and  two  gend’armes.  Colonel  Charlot  tells  me 
that  we  are  going  to  the  house  of  the  General  of  división,  who  has  received 
orders  from  París  ; instead  of  that,  I fmd  a carriage  with  six  post-horses  in 
the  square  of  the  church.  They  place  me  inside,  Lieutenant  Petermann 
gets  in  at  my  side,  Quarter-M áster  BlitersdorlT  on  the  box,  two  gendarmes, 
one  inside  the  other  outside.” 

But  his  uneasiness  was  converted  into  joy  in  the  morning,  when  he 
learned  from  Lieutenant  Petermann  that  they  were  yroceeding  to  Paris. 
Nothing  couhl  have  afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  this  news,  not  doubting 
that  on  his  arrival  he  should  he  permitted  to  see  the  First  Cónsul.  €<  A 
quarter  of  an  hours  conversation  with  him/'  he  repeated  frequently  on  the 
road,  “ and  all  will  soon  be  arranged.”  He  appeared  at  the  same  time 
pleased  to  revisit  France;  called  to  raind  as  they  passed  through  various 
pluces,  tliose  whom  he  had  formerly  known ; and,  moved  by  the  kind  at- 
tention  of  those  who  accompanied  him,  lie  presented  to  Lieutenant  Peter- 
mann one  of  the  rings  he  wore,  and  which  the  latter  afterwards  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care. 

perhaps  months  ! My  grief  increases  the  more  I reílect  on  my  cniel  position.  I 
lie  down  at  eleven  o’clock  ; I am  worn  out,  and  cuunot  sleep.  The  major  of  the 
place,  31.  Machina,  is  very  obliging ; he  comes  to  see  me  when  I have  retired  to 
rest,  and  endeavours  to  consolé  me  by  kind  words.” 

• This  appears  to  be  the  note  said  to  have  been  written  from  Strashurg  to  the 
First  Cónsul  by  the  Duke.  It  has  not  been  preserved  ; but,  from  the  recollections 
of  Napoleón  at  St.  Helena,  and  from  other  documents  relating  to  this  afluir,  the 
Prince,  repeating  in  this  note  what  he  had  said  to  Colonel  Charlot  and  Major 
Mncliim,  most  enrnestly  protcsted  his  innocence  of  any  participaron  whatever 
in  a plot  against  the  life  of  the  First  Cónsul.  He  added,  “ that  if  this  plot  existed, 
lie  had  been  left  in  ignonince  of  it,  and  had  even  been  deceived  on  the  suhject ; that 
he,  more  than  any  one,  was  attached  to  France,  and  admired  the  genius  of  the 
First  Cónsul ; that  he  had  often  regretted  his  being  unable  to  fight  under  his  com- 
mand,  and  with  Frenchmen  ; and  that  perhaps,  far  removed  as  he  was  from  the 
throne,  and  with  no  hope  of  attaining  it,  he  might  have  thought  of  doing  so,  ¡f  the 
duties  anuexed  to  his  birth  had  not  impnsed  on  him  the  necessity  of  acting  other- 
wise  ; that,  in  short,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  First  Cónsul  would  consider  ¡t  a 
crinie  in  him  to  have  maintained  by  arms  the  rights  of  his  family  and  his  own 
rank.” 
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The  journey  was  performcd  with  more  rapidity  than  would  appear  possible 
for  the  escort  of  gend’armcs  • anrl  on  March  19th,  about  ninein  thcevening, 
aftcr  having  passed  through  the  city  of  ChalonB-sur-Marne,  about  forty 
leagues  from  París,  they  arrived  the  next  day  about  three,  f.m.  at  the  Bar- 
rier  La  Villette  ; thencé,  following  the  outer  boulevards,  the  carriage  en- 
tered  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  by  the  Rué  de  Sevres,  and  stopped  at  t)ie 
Hotel  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afihirs,  thenin  the  Rué  de  Bac.  Ilaving 
entered  the  court-yard,  the  carriage- door  was  oponed,  and  the  Prince  was 
preparing  to  alight,  when  sume  one  hastily  ran  up,  directing  them  to  wait.  In 
a few  minutes  a carriage  was  observed  to  approach  the  entrance,  to  take  up 
a person  and  leavc  the  Hotel  in  grcat  baste.  Iíalf  an  hour  afterwards  the 
postilion  who  had  rcmained  on  horseback,  received  orders  to  proceed  to- 
wards  Vinccnnes,  where  they  arrived  at  about  half-past  live  in  the  afternoon. 

During  the  same  afternoon,  tlie  two  following  letters  were  addressed  to 
General  Murat,  Governor  of  Paris,  and  to  Harel,  Commandant  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

(t  SECItKT  l’OLICE. 

“2í)th  Ventóse,  Year  XII,  4 r.M. 

“ To  the  General-in-Chief  Murat,  Governor  of  Paris. 

“ General, 

“ Agref.au  r.  y to  the  orders  of  the  First  Cónsul,  the  Duke  d'Enghicn  is  to  he 
couducted  to  the  Castle  of  Vinccnnes,  where  nrrangements  aromado  to  receive  him. 
lie  will  prolmbly  arrive  to-night  at  tliis  destination.  I beg  yon  will  make  the  ar- 
rangemonts  requisita  for  liis  sufety,  as  wcll  at  Vincennes  as  on  the  ruad  of  Meaux, 
by  which  he  will  arrive.  The  First  Cónsul  has  ordcred  that  his  ñame,  and  every- 
thing  relativo  to  him,  should  he  kept  strictly  secrct ; oonsequently,  the  oílicer  in 
cliarge  of  him  must  not  make  him  known  to  any  one.  lie  travels  under  the  ñame 
of  Plessis.  I desire  yon  to  give  the  necessary  ¡nstruetioiis,  that  the  intentions  of 
the  First  Cónsul  may  be  fulíilled.” 

“ SECRF.T  TOLICE. 

“ 29th  Ventóse,  Year  XII,  half-past  4 r.  sr. 

“To  Citizen  Harel,  Commandant  of  the  Castle  of  Vincennes. 

“An  individual,  whose  ñame  is  not  to  be  known,  Citizen  commandcr,  is  tobe 
condncted  to  the  Castle  thccommnnd  of  which  is  iutrusted  to  you.  Yon  will  ludge 
him  in  the  place  that  is  vacant,  taking  precautions  for  his  safe  custody.  The  in- 
tention  of  Government  is,  that  all  which  relates  to  him  should  he  kept  strictly 
secret,  and  that  no  question  should  he  nskcd  him,  either  as  to  what  he  is,  or  in  re- 
gnrd  to  the  cause  of  his  detention.  You  yourself  are  not  to  know  who  he  is.  You 
alone  are  to  communicate  with  him,  and  you  will  not  permit  him  to  be  seen  byany 
one  till  further  orders  from  me.  It  is  probable  he  will  arrive  to-night. 

“ The  First  Cónsul  relies,  citizen  commandcr,  on  your  discretion,  and  on  your 
scrupulous  fullilment  of  these  various  orders.** 

Harel  had  only  just  received  tliis  letter  when,  about  half-past  five,  he  ob- 
served  the  carriage  and  six,  which  brought  the  prisoner,  stop  at  his  door. 
lie  carne  forward  inimediately  to  receive  him,  and  as  the  morning  had  been 
coid  and  rainy,  he  invited  the  Prince  into  his  room  to  warm  himself,  until 
the  apartment  destined  for  him  was  prepared.  The  Prince  replied,  “ that 
lie  would  warm  himself  with  pleasure,  and  should  not  be  sorry  to  diñe,  for 
he  had  scarcely  bruken  his  fast  since  the  morning.” 

As  they  ascended  the  stairs  together  Madame  Ron  carne  down.  She  was 
an  aged  nun,  a school-mistress  at  Vincennes,  who  having  had  Madame 
HarePs  two  little  girls  at  her  house  during  the  day,  to  take  lessons,  had 
brought  them  back  at  night.  She  overheard  the  conversaron  of  the  Prince 
with  the  Commandant.  The  Prince,  on  his  part,  observing  a lady  in  the 
dress  of  a nun  approach  him,  made  way  to  allow  her  to  pass.  ‘‘He  ap- 
pearéd  to  her,”  she  afterwards  said,  “of  an  ordinary  height,  slender,  and 
of  a distinguished  deportment.  He  was  dressed  in  a long  brown  uniform 
riding-coat,  and  wore  on  his  head  a cap  with  double  gold  lace  band ; he 
was  palé,  and  seemed  much  fut-igued.” 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  having  warmed  himself,  was  conducted  by  Harel 
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to  the  Kings  pavilion,  into  the  voom  which  had  been  prepared  for  liim, 
wherea  fire  had  been  mude,  and  same  fnrniture  brought  in — a bed,  a table, 
and  some  cbairs.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  supper,  and  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  Prince  conversed  with  Harel.  He  told  liim  he 
had  formerly  accompanied  his  grandfather  to  the  Castle  and  woods  of  Vin- 
cennes;  that  he  even  thought  he  remembered  the  room  in  which  they  tlien 
were  ; and,  not  foreseeing  any  fatal  result  to  his  seizure,  which  he  imagined 
would  end  in  detention  only,  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  love  of  field-sports,  and 
said  that  if  he  miglit  be  perinitted  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  he  promised  not 
to  attempfc  to  escape. 

The  snpper,  which  had  been  ordered  at  a traitcur's  in  the  neiglibourhood, 
was  brought  in  not  long  after,  and  the  Prince  approacbed  eagerly  to  par- 
take  of  it,  but  perceiving  same  very  common  pewter  covers  on  the  table, 
such  as  were  commonly  given  to  prisoners,  he  took  tliem  in  his  hands, 
exuntiued  them,  and  replacing  theni,  continued  his  walk.  Iíarel  under- 
stood  what  this  meant,  and. sen t for  silver  covers.  The  Prince  then  sat 
down  to  table,  and  a favourite  hound,  which  liad  not  quitted  him  since 
bis  removal,  having  placed  bimself  at  bis  side,  be  gave  it  a part  of  the 
fnod  which  liad  been  served  up.  “ I think,*’  said  he  to  Harel,  “ that  therc 
is  no  indiscretion  in  doing  this.” 

The  repast  being  finished,  Harel  retired,  and  the  Prince  having  gone  to 
bed  fatigued  with  the  journey,  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

At  the  moment  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  Napoleón  was  at 
Malmaison.  On  the  pretence  that  the  Prince  was  concerned  in  the  plot  of 
Georges,  &c.,  be  immediately  set  about  arranging  the  mode  of  bis  trial.  A 
íuilitary  conimission  having  been  decided  upon,  besent  orders  to  Murat  to 
nomínate  the  members  of  it.  He  also  caused  a detailed  report  to  be  drawn 
up  of  all  the  faets  relating  to  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  to  be  laid  before  tliis 
commission. 

Tlie  following  decree  was  issued  in  conformity  with  tlie  above  report,  to 
serve  as  the  ground  of  accusation. 

u LIBERTY — EQUAI.IT Y. 

“ París,  29th  Ventóse,  Vear  XII.  of  the  Republic, 
One  and  Indivisible. 

“Arricie  1.  The  ci-dcvani  Duke  d’Enghien,  accused  of  having  borne  arma 
against  the  Republic,  of  having  been,  and  of  still  being,  in  the  pay  of  England,  of 
Uiking  part  in  the  plots  laid  by  the  latter  power  against  the  internal  and  esternal 
safety  of  the  Republic,  símil  be  brought  before  a Miütary  Commission,  composedof 
seven  members,  nominated  by  the  General  Governor  of  Paria,  and  which  símil 
assemble  at  Vincennes. 

“ Article  2.  The  Grand  Judge,  the  Miuistcr  of  War,  and  the  General- Governor 
of  Paris  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  presen t Decree. 

The  First  Cónsul. 

(Signed)  “ Bonaparte.” 

rFhe  Minister  of  War  was  commanded  by  the  First  Cónsul  to  direct  the 
members  of  the  commission  immediately  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  Murat, 
to  take  his  orders.  He  was  at  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  the  barrier  Saint 
Antoine  a brigade  of  infantry,  which,  together  with  the  legión  of  yenda  nnerie 
d*  élite,  of  which  General  Savary,  the  First  ConsuPs  aide-de-camp,  was  colo- 
nel,  was  to  guard  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  during  the  continuance  of  the 
trial.  General  Savary  was  to  have  the  command  of  tliese  troops,  as  well  as 
of  the  Castle. 

When  Savary  arrived  at  the  Barrier  Saint  Antoine,  he  was  stopped.  It 
was  night ; and,  having  only  recently  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  rigorous  measures  which  liad  been  adopted,  and  had  not,  therefore,  asked 
for  a special  order  from  Murat  to  lcave  the  capital ; the  guard  posted  at  the 
barrier  would  not  consequently  allow  him  to  pass,  and  he  was  obliged  tosend 
to  Murat  to  obtain  his  authonty  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  On  his  arrival  at 
length  at  Vincennes,  about  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  Savary  placed  the 
brigade  of  infantry  on  the  esplanade,  on  the  side  next  the  park,  and  marclied 
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bis  legión  into  tlie  in'ner  couil  and  at  the  various  outlets,  with  directions 
not  to  allow  any  communication  from  wííhout  under  any  pretext. 

The  commissioners  having  received  their  instructions  tu  procecd  to  Vin- 
cennes,  to  try  a prisoner,  thev  uccordingly  proceeded  thitner ; ñor  was  it 
until  they  were  assembled  in  the  apartment  of  tlie  cornmandant  that  they  were 
inade  aware  of  the  precise  object  of  their  meeting.  General  Ilulin  then 
shewed  tliem  the  docnments  sent  by  Murat,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  the  Prince  might  be  interrogated  by  the  cliief  jadge,  gave  orders  to 
bring  liim  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Duke  d’Enghien  was  in  a deep  sleep,  when,  about  eleven  o’clock 
p.m.  Lieutenant  Noirot  entered  his  room,  accompanied  by  two  gend’armes. 
lie  dressed  himself  immcdiately,  and  followed  tliem  into  the  presence  of  le 
capitaine  rapporteur.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to  bis  examination,  which 
he  drew  up  as  folio  ws  : — 

The  prisoner  was  asked  bis  surnamo,  Christian  ñames,  age,  and  birtb place? 

Anxtvcr.  Louis-IIenri-Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d’Enghien,  bornAugust 
gnd,  1772,  at  Chantílly. 

Question.  At  what  period  liad  he  quitted  Franco? 

A.  1 cannot  tell  preciselv,  but  1 think  it  was  the  16tb  of  July,  1789.  That 
he  went  with  the  Prince  of  Condé,  his  grandfather,  his  fatlier,  the  Count 
d’Artois,  and  the  children  of  the  Count  d Artois. 

Q.  Where  he  liad  resided  since  leaving  Franco? 

A.  On  leaving  Franco  I pAssed,  witli  my  relations,  whom  I hnve  always 
followed,  by  Mons  and  Brussels  ; thence  we  proceeded  to  Turin,  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  where  we  remained  nearly  sixteen  montlis.  Thence,  always 
with  my  fatnily,  I went  to  Worms,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhioe.  'The  corps 
of  Condé  was  then  forme d,  and  I joined  tliem.  1 liad  before  that  made  the 
campnign  of  1792,  ¡n  Brabant,  with  the  corps  of  Bourbon,  under  Duke 
Albert. 

Q.  Whitherhad  be  gono  upon  the  ratification  of  peace  between  the  Frcnch 
Repuhlic  and  the  Emperor? 

A.  We  finished  the  last  campaign  near  Gratz ; it  was  tliere  that  the  corp3 
ofCondé,  which  liad  been  in  the  pay  of  England,  was  disbanded,  that  is  to 
say,  at  W endisch  Faéstrictz,  in  Styria.  After  that  i remained  for  my  own 
convenience  at  Gratz  aud  its  neiglibourliood  froni  six  to  nine  nionths,*  await- 
ing  intelligence  from  my  grandfather,  the  Duke  de  Condé,  who  had  gone  on 
to  England  to  oscertain  what  pecuniary  assistance  the  English  Government 
would  allow  him,  which  had  not  been  decided  nnon.  During  tliis  interval  I 
asked  permission  of  Cardinal  de  Roban  to  reside  at  Ettenheim,  in  Brisgau, 
formerly  the  Bishoprick  of  Strasburg.  Tliere  I remained  two  years  and  a 
lialf.  On  the  Cardinal’s  death,  1 requested  ofhciallv  of  the  Elector  of  Badén 
to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  that  country,  notdesiring  to  remain  tliere  witbout 
his  permission. 

(¿.  Whether  be  liad  not  been  in  England,  and  whether  lie  was  not  in  the 
pay  of  tliat  Government. 

A.  That  he  had  ncver  been  tliere  ; that  England  always  granted  him  pe- 
cuniary  assistance;  and  that  witbout  sncb  aid  be  liad  not.  the  ineans  of  sub- 
sistente. lie  added,  that  his  reason  for  remaining  at  Ettenheim  no  longer 
existing,  he  intended  to  reside  at  Fribourg,  in  Brisgau,  a more  pleasant  town 
than  Ettenheim,  where  lie  had  only  remained  because  the  Elector  gave  him 
permission  to  hunt,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond. 

Q.  Whether  he  kept  up  any  correspondente  with  the  French  Princes  in 
Loiulon  ? If  he  liad  seen  tliem  for  some  time  ? 

A . lie  liad  kept  up  a correspondente  naturally  with  bis  graiulfatlier  since 
be  badleft  him  at  Vienna,  wbither  lie  had  conducted  him  after  the  disband- 
ing  of  the  corps  of  Condé ; that  be  liad  also  maintained  a correspondente 
with  his  father,  whom  lio  liad  not  seen,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  since 
1791  or  1795. 

(2 . What  was  the  rank  he  held  in  the  corpa  of  Condé? 

A.  Commander  of  the  advance-guard  before  1 79G.  Previously  to  that  time 
be  was  a voluntcer  at  the  head-quarters  of  bis  grandfather ; and  on  every 
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occasion,  sincc  1796,  comniandcr  of  tlic  advance-guard.  After  thc  army  o f 
Condé  passcd  i uto  Russia  this  army  was  formed  into  two  corps,  one  of  ¡n- 
fantry  and  tlic  other  of  dragoons,  of  which  lie  was  appointed  Colonel  by  the 
Kmperor ; and  in  that  rank  he  rejoined  the  army  on  the  llhine. 

Q.  If  he  was  acqualnted  with  l'ichegru  ? Whether  he  had  any  communi- 
cation  with  him? 

A.  1 have  not.  I believe,  ever  seen  him.  I llave  had  no  conununication 
with  him.  I knew  that  he  desired  to  see  me.  1 am  proud  not  to  have 
known  him,  after  the  base  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  lie  has  inade  use,  if  it 
be  tme. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  acquuinted  with  the  Ex-General  Dumourier ; and 
whether  he  had  any  commuuication  with  him  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  1 have  never  seen  him. 

Q.  Whether,  since  tlie  peace,  he  had  not  held  a correspondencc  with  pcr- 
sons  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  ? 

A.  1 have  written  to  some  friends  who  are  still  attached  to  me,  who  have 
fought  by  my  side  for  their  own  interests  as  well  as  mine.  Such  correspond- 
ence  is  not  of  such  a nature  as,  he  thouglit,  they  meant. 

“ From  this  examination  the  present  document  has  been  drawn  up,  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  Chef-d’escadron  Jacquiu,  Lieutc- 
nant  Noirot,  two  gend’armes,  and  le.  capitaine  rapporteur  ” 

The  examination  being  terminated,  the  Prince  earnestly  asked  the  capí - 
taine  rapporteur  the  mode  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  First  Cónsul.  He 
was  advised  to  state  his  demand  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  judges,  and  upon  which  they  must  necessarily  pronounce. 
The  Prince  wrote,  in  consequeuce,  the  following  words  at  the  foot  of  his  ex- 
amination : — 

“ Before  signing  the  present  procts*vcrbal9  I entreat  to  be  allowed  a prívate 
audience  of  tlie  First  Cónsul.  My  ñame,  my  rank,  my  mode  of  thinkiiig,  and  the 
horror  of  my  situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  he  wíll  not  refuse  my  request. 

(Signed)  L.  A.  H.  dü  Bourbon.” 

The  capitaine  rapporteur  tlien  went  back  to  thc  upurtment  where  the 
commissioners  were  assembled,  and  having  communicated  to  them  the  result 
of  the  examination,  they  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the 
request  just  made  by  the  prisoner ; Irat  Savary  dec.lanng  that  it  would  not 
be  agreeahle  to  the  First  Cónsul,  they  decided  on  passing  immediately  to 
judgment. 

The  president  therefore  gave  orders  to  bring  in  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and 
at  the  same  time,  also,  part  of  the  officers  assembled  at  Vincennes.  General 
Savary  was  also  present,  and  stood  warming  himself  at  the  íire-place  hehind 
the  chair  of  the  president. 

The  Duke  d’Enghien  liaving  been  brought  in.  General  Hulin  put  tliose 
uuestions  to  him  contained  in  the  decree  of  thc  Government,  namcly  :■ — 
Whether  he  had  borne  arme  against  the  Republic  ? Wbetber  be  liad  been, 
and  still  was,  in  tbe  pay  of  England  ? Finallv,  wbetber  he  liad  tuken  part 
in  thé  plots  laid  by  that  power  against  t lie  intcrnal  and  external  security  of 
the  Republic,  and  against  the  life  of  the  First  Cónsul. 

“ The  Prince,”  General  Hulin  said,  “ presented  himself  before  us  with  a 
noble  confidence.  He  admitted  that  he  received  pay  from  England  ; that 
lie  liad  made,  and  was  ready  again  to  make,  war  on  thc  Republican  Govern- 
ment, to  sustain  the  riglits  of  his  family,  and  of  his  own  rank.  As  to  secret 
plots,  and  particularly  plots  of  assassination,  he  denied  tliem  with  vehemence, 
as  a species  of  insult,  declaring  to  the judges  that  such  a mode  of  acting  was 
so  wholly  contrary  to  his  rank  and  birth  that  he  was  surprised  it  eould  be 
imputed  to  him. 

The  General,  however,  expressed  his  incredulity  of  the  Dnke's  ignorance 
of  these  plots,  alleging  as  a reason  that  very  rank  and  birth  to  which  he  liad 
just  appealed;  and  concluded  tlius: — “ By  the  manner  in  which  yon  answer 
us,  you  appear  to  mistake  your  position.  Take  care  : this  aflfair  may  becomo 
serious;  militarv  commissions  judge  witliout  appeal.” 

The  Duke  d’Éngliien  remained  silent  for  a moment;  and  tlien  replied,  €t  I 
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can  only  rcpeat,  sir,  what  I have  just  told  yon.  Hearing  that  war  was  de- 
clared  against  France,  I solicitad  from  England  a command  in  her  armies. 
The  English  Government  sent  me  for  answer  that  they  could  not  give  me 
one,  hut  that  1 was  to  remain  on  the  Khine,  where  I should  soon  liave  a pavt 
to  play ; and  1 waited.  This,  sir,  is  all  I can  tell  yuu.” 

This  answer  of  the  Prince  closed  tlie  examination.  The  president,  Hulin, 
ordered  the  accused  to  retíre ; and  the  commissioners  preparing  to  com- 
mence  thcir  dcliberations,  General  Savary,  and  the  other  officers  who  had 
been  present,  retired  also. 

The  oonsultation  was  not  long;  the  Prince,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not 
deny  having  recelved  pay  from  England  ; that  he  awaited,  on  the  bauks  of 
the  Rhino,  the  part  which  might  be  assigned  him  by  that  power;  that  he 
had  borne,  and  was  ready  again  to  bear  arma  against  France;  fínally,  with 
regard  to  the  conapiracy  against  the  Ufe  of  the  First  Cónsul,  they  would  not 
believe,  notwithstanding  bis  denial  of  it,  that  he  knewso  little  of  a project  so 
beneficia!  to  bis  family  and  himself,  ñor  that  he  felt  so  great  a repugnance 
to  means  which  they  had  observad  were  employed  by  other  members  of 
bis  family;  íinding,  therefore,  in  the  very  admissions  of  the  Prince,  toge- 
ther  with  the  documento  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  conapiracy,  a 
sufiicient  answer  to  the  questions  conveyed  in  the  act  of  accusation,  they 
nnanimously  declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  luid  tu  bis  cliarge ; and  con- 
demned  him  to  the  penalty  of  death  incurred  by  tbose  crimes. 

This  senteneo  having  been  delivered,  the  president,  Hulin,  immediatelv 
gave  notice  to  General  Savary  and  the  judge,  that  they  might  take  the 
necessarv  mensures  for  its  execution,  and  himself  drew  up  a statement,  con- 
cluding  in  these  words : 

u The  Commissioners  having  ordered  tbe  foregoing  declaration  to  be  read  over  to 
the  accused,  and  having  nsked  if  he  had  unything  to  add  in  his  defence,  he  replied 
he  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

“ The  president  ordered  the  accused  to  retire.  The  council  deliberan ng  with 
closed  doors,  the  president  collcoted  their  votes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  in  rank, 
the  president  reserving  his  opinión  till  the  last.  The  Prince  was  unanimously  de 
clured  guilty,  muí  condemned  to  death. 

“ Ordered,  that  the  present  scntence  be  fortbwitli  executed,  under  tbe  direction 
of  the  judge,  after  having  read  it  to  the  prisoner,  in  presence  of  the  different  de- 
tachinents  of  the  garrison. 

“ Done,  sealod,  and  decreed,  without  rising  of  the  court,  at  Vincennes,  on  the 
d&y,  month,  and  year  here  suhjoined,  and  signed. 

“ P.  Hulin,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

u This  day,  30th  Ventóse,  year  XII  of  the  Uepuhlic, 

2 o’clock  A.  M.” 

VV’hile  the  President  Hulin  was  drawing  up  this  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion,  General  Savary  and  the  judge  had  concerted  mensures  with  II arel  for 
its  execution.  The  court  and  t lie  espionado  being  erowded  with  troops,  it 
was  resolved  to  conduct  the  Prince  to  the  moat  of  the  Castlc,  and  for  this 
purpose  II  arel  recoi  ved  orders  to  givo  all  the  keys  and  necessary  direc» 
tions,  as  well  as  to  send  for  a labourer  to  dig  the  grave  intended  for  the 
condemned.  A gardener  named  Bontemps,  living  in  the  (’astle,  was  sent 
for.  Bontemps  having  descended  into  the  moíit  with  his  spada  and  pickaxe, 
thought,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  he  would  mnke  use  of  a lude  which  had 
been  dug  the  day  before,  at  the  foot  of  thq  Queen's  pavilion,  iu  the  angle  of 
a small  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  in  rubbish;  and,  in  order  to  light 
himself,  having  placed  a lantern  with  many  candios,  on  the  little  wall,  he 
fmished  digging  the  grave  to  a proper  size.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Savary  ordered  a piequet  to  he  got  ready  for  the  execution,  and  gave  direc- 
tions  to  march  down  into  tbe  moat  the  different  detachmento  of  the  garrison 
who  were  to  he  present. 

The  arrangeinente  being  thus  completed,  II arel  roturned  to  bring  forth 
the  Prince.  At  the  cióse  of  his  examination,  the  Duke  d'Engbien  had  been 
reconducted  to  his  prison  by  Lieutenant  Noirot,  who,  having  learned  in  the 
interval,  who  the  prisoner  was,  had  made  himself  known  to  him  as  having 
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formerly  gerved  in  the  regiment  of  Royal  Navarre  cava  Ir  y,  and  as  having 
sometimes  seen  him  at  the  honse  of  the  Count  de  Crussol,  his  colonel ; remind- 
ing  him  also  of  gome  particular  circumstances  which  occurred  at  that  period. 

The  Prince,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood  preser  ved 
an  entire  presence  of  mind,  conversed  tranquilly  with  him,  asked  him  what 
lio  liad  been  doing  since  that  time,  what  rank  he  now  held,  and  whether  he 
liked  the  Service.  While  tliey  were  tlius  conversing,  II arel  entered,  accom- 
panied  by  Brigadier  Aufort. 

In  a voicé  of  emotion,  although  withont  announcing  what  was  about  to 
take  place,  Ilarel  begged  the  Prince  to  follow  him,  and,  \\  ith  a lantern  in 
his  hand,  preceded  him  in  the  court  and  the  ditfcrent  passages  thev  liad  to 
cross.  Lieutenant  Noirot  followed  them,  together  with  the  gend’armes, 
and  Brigadier  Aufort.  In  this  order  they  arrived  at  the  DeviPs  Tower, 
which  then,  as  at  the  present  time,  contained  the  only  outlet  to  the 
ditches  of  the  Castle-  The  Prince,’  seeing  the  narrow  and  crooked  stairca.se 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  descend,  asked,  “ Whera  are  vou  leading  me  ? 
If  it  he  to  hurv  me  alive  in  a dungeon,  I wonld  much  ratíier  die  at  once.” 
“ Sir,”  replied  Harel,  “ have  the  goodness  to  follow  me,  and  cali  un  all  your 
courage.”  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  they  followed  the 
ditches  for  some  time  as  far  as  the  Queen’s  pavilion,  and  having  turned  the 
angle  of  this  pavilion,  they  found  themsclves  in  front  of  the  troops,  who 
were  seen  by  the  uncertain  light  of  some  lanterns.  A party  of  them  was 
detached,  for  the  execution.  Át  this  moment  a fine,  coid  rain  was  falling. 

The  adjutant  who  commanded  the  detachment  advanced,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  sentence  of  the  military  commission.  On  hearlng  that  he  was  con- 
demned  to  death,  the  Prince  remained  for  a moment  silent ; then  addressing 
the  group  before  him,  he  requested  to  know  “ whether  any  une  there  would 
render  him  a last  service.”  Lieutenant  Noirot  approached  him,  and  the 
Prince  having  spokcn  to  him  in  u luw  voice,  “ Gena’armes,”  said  he,  tnrning 
round,  “luis  any  une  among  you  a pair  of  scissors ? ” Receiving  a replv  in 
the  iiffirmative,  the  scissors  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  given  to 
the  Prince.  With  them  he  cnt  ofF  a lock  of  his  hair,  wrapped  it  in  paper 
with  a gold  ring  and  a letter,*  and  entreated  Lieutenant  Noirot  to  convoy 
the  pacquet  to  the  Princesa  Charlotte  de  Roban- Rochefort. 

Tlie  Duke  then  asked  for  a priest  to  confess  him,  but  was  told  there  was 
not  one  either  in  the  Castle  or  the  village,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  send 
for  one.  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  he  prepared  to  die,  and  recommended 
his  soul  to  God.  After  a moment  of  secret  prayer,  the  Duke  advanced  a 
few  steps;  the  party  of  soldiers  placed  themsclves  before  him  ut  the  proper 
distance,  and  the  adjutant  having  ordered  them  to  íirc,  the  Prince  fell 
motionless,  pierced  with  many  balls  ! 

It  was  now  about  three  in  the  morning.  The  body  of  the  Prince  was  car- 
ried,  dressed  just  as  it  was,  to  the  grave  which  had  heen  prepared  for  him, 
and  which  was  covered  over  again  with  earth  a foot  high.  In  one  of  his 
pockets  was  found  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  was 
sent  to  Bonaparte,  togcther  with  the  little  packet  intended  for  the  Princesa, 
which  Lieut.  Noirot  felt  it  his  duty  to  place  in  thc  hunds  of  Gen.  IJulin. 

All  heing  now  over,  while  General  Savary  was  giving  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  barracks,  the  members  of  the  cominis- 
sion,  and  Brunet,  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  returned  immediately 
to  París.  The  latter  went  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
to  Murat.  Murat,  who  was  capahle  of  appreciating  courage,  manifested, 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  of  the  Prince*»  guilt,  strong  emotion,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  shed  tears.  Little  did  lie  think,  while  he  la- 
mented  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  that  he  should  one  day  expe- 
rience  a similar  fate  himself!  Shortlv  after  the  departure  of  the  cummis- 
sioners.  General  Savary  and  the  troops  departed,  and  Vincennes  was 
again  restored  to  its  ascustomed  siience.  Harel  then  wrote  to  the  Minister 

• The  exact  time  when  tliis  letter  was  written  is  not  known,  ñor  what  it  con- 
tained. The  probability  is,  that  it  was  written  between  suppertime  and  his  going 
to  bed,  and  that  it  conveyed  to  the  Princesa  the  news  of  his  arrival  at  Vincennes. 
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Real,  an  account  of  what  liad  passed.  After  lie  liad  writteu  this  letter,  and 
as  soon  as  day  began  to  dawn,  he  went  to  the  traiteur  who  liad  supplied  the 
Princeps  repast  the  evening  before,  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  relate  the  detalla  of 
the  important  event  which  liad  talccn  place  during  the  night. 


In  1816,  a commission  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  to  disinter 
the  body  of  the  Prince,  in  order  to  its  being  transferred  to  a chapel  in  the 
Castle.  ’ Thcy  examined  before  them  Jean  Raptiste  Rlancpain,  a retí  red 
brigadier  of  gend'armerie.  He  was  nrdered  by  General  Savary  to  proceed 
from  the  barracks  of  the  Celostines,  Rué  de  Petit-Musc,  near  the  Arsenal, 
to  Vincennes,  with  the  gend'armerie  in  whicli  he  served.  Upon  his  arrival 
there  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a prisoner  of  great  importance,  who 
he  since  learned  was  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and  was  placed  as  sentinel  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase  of  his  apartment.  He  accompanicd  liím  twice  to 
the  Pavili'on  called  De  la  Porte  dii  Ruis,  in  which  the  council  of  war  was 
held.  After  the  sentence,  General  Savary  placed  him  in  the  foss  under 
the  hridge  of  the  Porte  du  Bois,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  execution  took 
place.  He  was  witness  without,  however,  being  able  preciselv  to  distin- 
guish  what  passed,  except  that  he  heard  General  Savary  (who  stood  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foss,)  twice  or  thrice  repeat  the  order  to  Adiutant  Pell  to 
coinniand  the  detachment  to  fire.  There  was  no  other  light  tliaii  that  of  a 
lantern  with  manv  can  dies  placed  at  some  distance. 

Immediately  after  the  Prince  had  fallen,  tlie  gend’armes  approached  the 
body,  and  carried  it,  dressed  just  as  it  was,  into  the  foss  prepared  behind  a 
wall  of  abou t five  or  six  feet  high,  which  served  as  a depót  for  rubbish.  The 
grave  was  immediately  closed.  The  Prince  was  dressed  in  grey  pantnloons, 
hussar  boots,  white  neckcloth,  having  on  his  liead  a cap  with  a doublc 
gold  band,  which  was  immediately  tlirown  into  the  fo>s.  He  had  two 
wutches,  one  of  which  only  was  hrought  away  hy  a gend’arme  to  General 
Savary,  the  other  was  fouiul  with  him,  as  well  as  the  jewels  which  he  had  on 
his  fingers,  one  of  which  was  a brilliant. 

After  the  following  witnesses  had  heen  examined,  viz.,  Ronnelet,  who 
dug  the  grave  ; M.  Godard,  a cannonier  of  the  6th  regiment  of  artillery,  who 
supplied  the  pickaxes  and  shovels;  and  Madame  Ron,  schoolmistress  to  the 
children  of  Madame  11  arel,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  dig  up  the 
grave.  They  discovered  successively, 

lst.  A gold  chain  with  his  ring,  which  Chevalier  Jacques  recognized  tobe 
that  constantly  worn  by  the  Prince.  This  chain,  and  the  little  iron  keys 
which  accompanicd  the  silvcr  seal  mentióned  below,  liad  heen  previously 
pointed  out  to  os  hy  Chevalier  Jacques,  the  faithful  companion  in  arms  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  confined  with  him  in  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  and 
who  was  only  separated  from  him  when  the  Prince  was  couveyed  to  París, 
because  lio  was  not  permitted  to  accompuny  him. 

2nd.  An  earring  ; the  other  could  not  be  found. 

3rd.  A silvcr  seid,  with  the  arms  of  Condé  encrusted  in  a mass,  in  which 
we  recognized  a srnall  iron  or  Steel  key. 

4th  A morocco  leather  por  se,  containing  eleven  gold  pieces,  and  five  of 
silvcr  or  copper. 

Ath.  Seventy  gold  pieces,  ducats,  llorins,  and  other  coins,  forming,  appa- 
rently,  part  of  those  which  had  heen  remitted  to  hiin  hy  Chevalier  Jacques 
at  the  time  of  their  sepurution,  enclosed  in  rouleaus  of  red  wax,  of  which 
some  fragments  were  found. 

They  found  also  some  fragments  of  his  apparel,  such  as  two  boot-soles, 
and  fragments  of  his  cap,  hearing  still  the  impression  of  a hall  which  liad 
pierced  it.  These  remains,  as  well  as  the  earth  which  surrounded  them, 
were  collected  with  the  bones,  and  placed  in  a lenden  coffin. 

The  coftin  was  soidered  down  and  enclosed  in  onc  of  wood,  with  this 
inscription  on  a brass  plato,  Ci  Ilerein  is  enclosed  the  body  of  the  high  and 
inighty  Prince,  Louis-Antoine-Henri  de  Rourhon-Condé,  Duke  d'Enghien, 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  Peer  of  France,  who  died  at  Vincennes,  March 
2 lst,  18<M,  nged  31  years,  9 months,  19  days.” 
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BY  THK  AUTHÜK  OF  “ DOCTOR  HOOKWELL.” 

If  in  that  hmir  a single  tie 
Survive  of  local  sympathy, 

My  soul  will  casfc  the  backward  view, 

The  longing  look  alone  on  you  ! 

Wobdsworth  on  SchooL 

The  Eton  Montera ! What  an  associating  ñame,  and  what  an  en- 
chanting  sight  to  many  thousands  ! First,  there  are  all  the  oíd  and 
middie  aged  men  of  the  earth  who  were  educated  at  Eton — statesmen, 
bishops,  law  dignitaries,  country  gentlemen,  fellows  of  collcgcs, 
members  of  Parliament,  with  clergymen  and  barristers  ad  infinitum 
— just  think,  even  with  the  bilis  of  inortality  before  our  eyes,  what 
numbers  have  escaped  as  yet  the  ills  that  Hesh  is  heir  to,  and  then 
with  these  set  down  in  a number  which  no  man  could  count,  the 
still  greater  multitudes  who  have  beeu  spectators  only  in  that  scene 
where  the  others  were  active  participators.  Add  to  these  the  gene- 
ration  that  has  more  recently  bid  adieu  to  Etona — think  of  their 
Montems,  and  the  multitudes  attendant  on  them,  and  then  take  into 
the  reckoning  the  nearly  seven  hundred  boys  now  at  Eton,  with  all 
their  connexions,  and  the  number  of  spectators  that  gazed  apon  their 
Montem,  and  then  truly  we  may  say  that  the  Eton  Montem  becomes 
a national  matter,  an  affair  worthy  to  be  hended  by  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince,  and  from  every  córner  of  the  land  some  viva  in  favour  of 
its  continuance  must  arise. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  whatever  more  barbarous 
custom  it  may  have  superseded,  alheit  a once  religions  ceremony 
has  become  a gorgeous  spectacle  of  flaunting  gaiety — who  that  has 
ever  been  a partaker  in  its  mirth  can  say  that  there  is  an  atom  of 
liarm  helonging  to  it?  but  rather,  will  not  hail  it  as  a pleasant  rem- 
nant  of  good  oíd  English  days  yet  clinging  to  us,  despite  the  mó- 
dem philosopher,  the  sour  politician,  and  their  miserable  jargon  of 
political  economy.  O yes,  here  we  go,  juvenile  as  Lord  Palmerston, 

u Whang  ! bang  ! ting  ! tang  ! 

With  a whiz,  and  a buz,  and  a hum,  and  a clang, 

Whicb  is  heard  by  Chalvey,  and  Datcbet,  and  Upton. 

'Tis  striking  four  by  the  cíock  of  Lupton ; 

And  tbose  who  went  full  early  to  bed, 

Thinking  of  feathers,  and  coats  of  red, 

And  hud  slept  with  their  hoots  and  cocked  lint  on  u chair, 

And  fancied  in  dreams  that f the  Duke  ’ stood  there, 

Peep  out,  and  wonder,  and  well  tliey  may, 

That  they’re  still  a-bed  upon  Montem  day  !” 

But  now  we  must  cliange  our  tone,  and  relate  our  recollections 
that  cling  faithfully  to  the  ñame  oí’  Montem,  and  that  dearer  ñame 
of  Eton  ! What  a magic.  word  ! Well  did  Richard  West,  when  re- 
calling  the  scenes  of  early  friendship  to  the  recollection  of  his 
Etonian  friend  Gray,  cxclaim,  the  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my 
pen  with  poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  my  view  V*  Well  did  Ma- 
thews,  in  his  beautiful  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  note  the  cricket-match 
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at  Home,  “ Eton  against  the  world,  and  the  world  beatcn  in  one 
innings and  well  does  D‘Israeli  applaud  Eton  to  the  very  skies, 
even  in  his  randoni  picture  oí’  Eton  life  and  Eton  Montem.  And 
when  Cowper  sat  down  to  indite  his  Tirocinium,  suppose  wc  that 
for  a moment  he  could  have  thought  upon  Eton  and  Etonian  kind- 
ness  and  Jnimanity?  oh  no,  he  liad  Westminster  too  vividly  beí’ore 
his  excited  imagination ; and  it  is  recorded  by  the  commentary  of 
the  world  that  Westminster  boys  never  meet  in  after  life  on  the 
same  congenial  ternas  that  ever  amalgámate  in  heart  and  soul  the 
scions  of  “ Henry's  holy  shade.”  We  will  safcly  aver  that  the  truest 
portion  of  Gray's  melancholy  ode  on  a distan t prospect  of  Eton  Col- 
lege,  is  that  whicli  records  the  mental  oasis  of  life’s  wilderness,  the 
looking  back  even  from  “ bitter  scorn  " and  “ grinning  infamy/’  to 
liappy  hills  and  pleasing  shade,  with  the  certain  and  welcome  sen- 
sation, 

fi  I feel  tlie  gules  tliat  from  ye  blow 
A muiniai tar y bliss  befitOW, 

As  waving  fresh  their  glatlsome  wing, 

]\ft/  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sootlie , 

And)  rcdolent  ofjoy  and  youih , 

To  brcathe  a seco  tul  sprint/.” 

Well  do  we  remetnber  our  first  parting  from  the  bosom  of  a large 
iamily,  and  from  the  precincts  of  u hound  and  horn,"  of  ancient  hall, 
for  that  bugbear  place  of  youthful  miiuls,  a school.  The  journey 
had  been  borne  with  more  than  fortitude,  even  with  boyish  bravery 
and  nonchalance,  of  the  same  kind  with  which  a child  consents  to 
have  a tootli  drawn  who  has  never  had  one  drawn  bcj'ore,  until  our 
arrival  at  the  Christopher  Inn,  where  a dense  throng  of  boys  sur- 
roundfcd  the  chaise  and  four — and  in  quick  succession  carne  intro- 
ductions  to  dame  and  tutors,  the  parting  with  a father,  and  the  first 
sleepless  night  in  a rooni  crowded  with  boys  at  Dame  Slingsby’s, 
amid  numerous  questions  as  to  ñame,  lineage,  father's  profession, 
under  the  consciotisness  that  any  sulkiness  would  procure  a good 
cuffing,  any  slip  of  the  tongue  a niek-name  for  school-dnys'  existence, 
and  under  the  fear  of  certain  well-known  tricks  being  played  on 
self  and  bed,  during  the  dark  and  melancholy  hours  of  night.  No 
hours  in  after-life  can  be  more  painful  than  a boy's  first  introduction 
to  a school. 

But  Eton,  deur  Eton,  you  soon  smile  upon  your  liappy  victim. 
Jt  is  dreadful  nphill  work  before  he  successfully  encounters  the  ar- 
duous  routine  of  education,  and  well  is  it  for  him  that  a et  first  fault” 
is  sacredly  followed  by  a frce  pardon.  But  theu,  among  the  motley 
group  of  young  boys  are  some  who  are  fC  new  boys  99  like  him  self, 
and  maiiv  others  who  cherish  a gentlemanly  and  generous  spirit. 
In  this  little  world  are  found  those  who  do  not  like  to  see  others 
“ put  upon/*  and  very  soon  some  manly  fellow  will  take  your  part, 
and  see  you  riglited.  Moreovcr,  you  soon  find  some  boy  of  kindred 
sentiment  with  your  own,  and  then  a friendship  is  formed,  and  wliat 
will  not  this  puré  and  gentle  friendship  effect  in  your  cause?  Your 
companion  will  point  out  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  will  learn  it  with 
you,  will  walk  and  play  with  you,  perhaps  he  sleeps  in  the  same 
room  with  you,  and  then  you  gain  confidence  indeed.  After  awhile, 
your  circle  widens:  none  treat  you  roughly,  or  as  a new  comer,  and 
you  have  only  to  remcmber  to  be  kind  and  merciful  in  your  turn. 
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I was  fortúnate  in  this  respect.  There  were  two  boys,  and  what 
was  vastly  to  my  advantage,  thcy  were  sixth-form  boys,  to  whom 
(for  I will  now  speak  in  the  singular  nuraber)  I had  been  recorrí- 
mended.  The  one  was  John  Louis  Petit,  who  is  now  writing  so 
skilfully  on  architectural  subjeets,  tire  eldest  son  of  L.  II.  Petit, 
Esq  , late  M.P.  for  Pipón ; and  the  other,  that  son  of  genius  and 
kindheartedness,  the  late  Williara  Mackworth  Praed,  M.P.  Petit 
was  a lurgc-grown  and  healthy  lad,  and  one  whose  physical  strength 
at  once  shielded  and  protected  me.  He  willingly  gave  me  the  use 
of  his  “ ñame/'  that  is,  if  any  other  boy  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  form 
wished  to  fag  me  at  cricket  or  in  any  other  way,  I had  only  to  say  “ I 
was  fagging  for  Petit,”  whether  really  so  employed  or  not.  And  if 
my  word  was  disputed,  it  was  Petit  who  was  to  feel  o fíen  ce,  and 
seek  revenge.  But  there  is  great  honour  at  Eton  on  this  point,  and 
the  use  of  a “ñame”  is  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a ticket 
from  O’Connell  amid  the  bog-trotters  of  ould  I reí  and.  Praed  was  a 
dlfferent  man  altogether.  lie  was  very  slimly  made,  not  tall,  and 
palé  and  cadaverous-looking,  with  rather  large  glassy  eyes,  and  these 
said  eyes  weakened  and  reddened  with  exeessive  reauing  and  writing. 
But  then  he  was  the  cleverest  one  in  the  whole  school — among  the 
sixth-form  boys  he  was  fucile  princeps — he  set  the  fashion  too  of 
certain  eulloquialities  to  the  whole  school — and,  niorcover,  he  was 
conduc.ting  that  very  clever  periodical,  so  well  known  as  the  a The 
Etonian.”  In  short,  Praed  and  the  Elonian  was  a later  edition  of 
Canning  and  the  Microcosm.  And  then  he  was  good-huinoured, 
gay,  and  pleasant  to  a degree,  and  even  when  a wicked  punster  in 
school-hours  handed  to  him  the  following  jen  d’esprit  on  his  own 
ñame, 

“ Mrarpcd  in  hody,  warped  in  mi  mi, 

Warpud  in  ñame,  as  yon  will  find,” 

Iris  observation  was,  “Very  impudent,  but  very  clever;”  and  he 
handed  on  the  scrap  of  paper  with  muchglee.  Of  course  Praed  had 
a host  of  friends,  and  when  he  took  a decided  interest  in  me  (for  my 
father  and  his  únele  w ere  the  oldest  friends)  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances  also  looked  on  me  with  a favourable  eye  ; and  among 
these  were-  many  stalwart  fellovvs,  some  perhaps  tyrannically  in- 
clined,  but  all  of  whom  it  were  better  to  count  on  as  being  for  you 
than  against  you.  Petit  was  reckoned  very  clever  also ; so  uuder  the 
protection  of  these  tw?o  mighty  ones  in  their  <fnew  generation,”  I 
soon  found  myself  comfortably  settled,  and  eould  write  borne  volumes 
of  happy  things  to  my  delighted  family. 

But  more  than  all  this,  I eould  clasp  to  my  heart  that  prodigy  of 
prodigios,  that  extra  mi  ráele  in  Unele  Toby's  eyes,  a friend.  Ó if 
Jean  Paul  says  truly,  “ Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly, 
and  you  will  love  all;”  if  the  accomplished  and  most  amiable 
authoress  of  “ Bine  Stocking  Ilall  ” (Mrs.  Wilinot  of  Clifton)  echoes 
the  sentiment  of  Jean  Paul  wdien  she  writes,  <c  those  who  love  a few 
best  will  love  all  most,”  then,  Alexander  William  Wellesley  Leith  ! 
in  loving  you  with  warmth  and  sincerity,  how  must  I have  embraced 
as  brethren  the  whole  human  kind.  Leith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
George  Leith,  Bart.,  and  his  únele,  Sir  James  Leith,  had  borne  a 
brave  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  Wellington  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  skill 
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and  gallantry  of  Sir  James  Leith.  The  father  and  únele  of  my 
friend  were  both  generáis  in  tlie  British  army ; and  I believe  the 
clan  of  Leith,  as  a Scotch  clan,  js  now  nearly  extinct.  But  never 
has  it  been  my  lot,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mankind,  since  leaving 
Eton,  to  meet  with  any  one  at  all  approaching  the  nobleness,  talent, 
and  real  benevolence  of  Leith's  character.  How  we  first  becaine 
acquainted,  I cannot  now  remember,  but  from  that  first  hour  up  to 
the  very  last  of  my  sojourn  of  nearly  eight  years  at  Eton,  we  were  the 
very  marked  Pylades  and  Orcstes,  the  genuino  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of 
the  school.  Yes, — I feel  confident  Leith  would  have  risked  his  life 
for  me,  and  I am  sure  I would  very  cheerfully  have  laid  down  my 
life  for  him.  It  was  not  the  romance  of  friendship,  but  the  true 
answering  of  heart  to  heart  that  cemented  our  aflection,  and  in  those 
young  days  it  was  puré,  unadultcrated,  and  sincere.  Leith  was 
vastly  my  superior,  and  I beheld  him  with  admiration  ; he  saw 
something  in  me  that  he  loved,  and  thus  he  singled  me  as  his  bosom 
companion  out  of  a number  of  nearly  six  hundred  boys.  So  great 
was  our  attachment  that  the  approach  of  the  holidays  became  almost 
a subject  of  regret,  and  my  long  journey  homeward,  with  all  its  de- 
lightful  unticipations,  was  somewhat  saddened  bccause  Leith  was 
not  with  me.  As  Bishop  Patrick  says,  €i  I felt  but  half  a man  with- 
out  my  friend."  And  tlien  on  my  return  to  Eton,  the  first  endea- 
vour  was  to  find  out  if  Leith  had  arrived — or,  if  we  met  by  good 
chance  at  the  inn  at  Slough,  how  joyous  was  our  meeting,  how  much 
had  we  to  say,  how  much  to  resol  ve  on  doing.  We  cared  not  for 
the  rucie  and  boisterous  games  of  other  boys,  but  we  loved  long  and 
difficult  walks  into  various  portions  of  the  country,  and  above  all 
to  roam  far  and  wide  through  Windsor  Park.  to  watch  the  deer,  the 
hares,  the  squirrels,  and  other  creatures  at  their  gambols.  On  one 
pastime  we  were  United  with  other  boys,  and  that  was  rowing  in 
boats  upon  the  Thames.  This  “ pulling  in  the  boats”  is  a great  and 
healthy  reereation  at  Eton.  It  is,  par  exccllcnce , the  aristocratic  and 
the  manly  reereation.  Tamer  boys  play  at  cricket  in  the  summer, 
and  hockey  in  the  w Ínter ; but  the  manlier  youths  pulí  in  the  boats 
during  the  summer,  and  play  at  football  in  the  winter.  Leith  was  a 
youth  of  uncommon  prowess,  and  the  rnost  athletic  in  the  school. 
I speak  of  him  for  the  few  last  years  he  was  at  Eton,  and  he  was  a 
noble  feilow  indeed.  Like  Napoleón  among  his  marshals,  none 
other  couhl  approach  him  in  feats  of  strength  and  skill.  About  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  he  possessed  singular  depth  of  chest,  and 
vigour  of  limb.  It  was  finid  that  no  model  in  Jackfion's  sparring- 
rooms  in  London  surpassed  the  symmetry  and  robustness  of  his  arm. 
In  that  day,  pugilism  was  at  its  height — and  Spring  and  Langan 
were  in  training  near  Virginia  Water,  and  many  of  the  superior 
pugilistic  contests  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton.  The 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  now  Duke  of  Beaufort,  used  then  to  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  Spring,  who  was  a finely-made,  Román- counte- 
nanced  looking  feilow — and  Colonel  Berkcley  (now  Lord  Segrave), 
the  un  fortúnate  Pea  Green  Ilayne,  and  niany  other  sporting  charac- 
ters  of  ton , were  accustomed  to  assemble  there,  and  of  course  Eton 
boys  would  cntch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  go  to  see  these  fights,  as 
well  as  lay  their  bets  on  them.  Aloreover,  there  was  Cannon,  the 
Eton  bargeman,  an  object  of  great  attraction  to  all  young  Etonians, 
and  he  was  to  contend  with  one  Josluia  Iludson,  a noted  pugilist  in  the 
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London  ring.  Wlien  he  returned  from  his  successful  contesta  no 
Román  conqueror  was  ever  more  triunipliantly  received,  for  every 
Street  in  Windsor  was  blocked  up  as  though  the  whole  3ide  of 
population  from  all  parts  had  flowed  in,  and  he  was  borne  on  «tal- 
wart  shoulders  muid  the  dense  masses  and  their  loud  huzzas,  the 
king  and  dictator  of  that  vast  mob.  Leith  and  myself,  and  nearly 
the  wliole  school,  caught  the  reigning  infection  of  the  dny,  and  never 
were  we  happier  than  wlien  we  could  steal  away  in  ehaise  and  four, 
a merry  and  crowded  party,  to  witness  a first-rate  figlit  at  Coln- 
brook.  And  we  may  be  pardoned  this,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Oxford  herself,  lcarned  and  pious  Oxford,  was  not  free  from  tlie 
contagión,  for  when  I went  up  to  be  matriculated,  well  do  I recol- 
lect  the  complaints  made  by  the  staid  tutors  of  the  numbers  of  young 
men  who  had  era  ved  lea  ve  of  absen  ce,  some  to  meet  relatives,  some 
feigning  domestic  afflictions,  some  obliged  to  meet  their  London 
dentist,  but  all  going  to  Chichester  to  witness  the  second  contest  for 
the  championship  between  the  Silurian  born  Spring,  and  the  Hiber- 
nian  Langan. 

Now  Leith  was  well  formed  for  practico  in  all  athletic  exer- 
cises,  while  I was  more  slender  in  form,  but  not  without  a high 
spirit.  Leitli  and  myself  had  fagged  our  way  up  the  school,  ever 
keeping  near  from  the  lower  fourth  even  to  the  sixth  form,  and  we 
worked  our  way  not  without  distinction.  Leith  especially,  was  a 
beautiful  Latín  verse  writer,  and  several  of  his  compositions  were 
read  beforc  the  assembled  school ; and  soine  verses  of  iny  own  on  the 
stale  subject  of  angling,  wherein  I caused  the  angler  to  hold  converse 
with  his  tiny  captive: — 

“And  when  he  fain  would  pulí  theeout, 

God  help  thee,  then,  thou  little  truut, 

To  pulí  oíd  Isaac  in,” 

rendered  me  notorious  for  the  introduction  of  a sort  of  humour  and 
wit  into  Latín  verse,  and  loud  were  the  plaudits,  incessant  the  peáis  of 
iaughter,  amid  which  the  excellent  Doctor  Keate  read  out  my  se- 
lected  lines  from  the  elevatcd  rostrum.  Leith  was  in  ecstasies  during 
this  performance,  and  more  pleased  than  if  he  had  written  them 
himself,  and  to  this  day  I have  his  good-natured,  clever  eye  spark- 
ling  before  me  with  delight ; that  eye  alas ! now  pcrished  in  the  coid 
and  hard  grave ! 

Leith  soon  became  everything  to  Eton.  No  Beau  Brummel  ever 
exercised  such  a sway.  No  one  ut  all  carne  near  to  hiin  in  personal 
appearance,  and  few  in  intellectual  power.  How  well  will  the  pre- 
sent  Earl  of  Burlington,  then  the  clever  and  accomplished  Caven- 
dish.  remember  him  ; and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  most  amiable 
of  beings,  and  his  brother,  Lord  John  Scott,  the  bravest  and  most 
daring  of  all  Eton  boys.  The  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Charles 
Wellesley  were  very  fond  of  Leith,  and  in  short,  the  whole  school 
looked  upon  hira  as  a kiiul  of  admirable  Crichton.  O when  he 
entered  the  large  upper  school  room,  wherein  all  the  boys  were 
seated  on  each  side,  what  cheering,  what  shouts  of  gratulation  aróse. 
There  is  a peculiar  time  at  Eton,  on  a Sunday  between  the  chapel 
Services,  when  the  boys  all  meet,  while  the  head  mastcr  reads  to 
them  from  the  Spectator,  or  some  oth’er  work  of  that  order ; at 
which  time  thcy  have  licence  to  express  approbation  or  disapproba- 
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tion  of  any  upper  fellow-scholar — and  if  there  be  a tyrant  he  gets  a 
tremendous  hooting,  and  if  there  be  one  who  is  peculiarly  liked  for 
his  nmnliness  and  kindness,  he  is  applauded  till  rafters,  beams,  and 
all  shake  again.  I do  think  I llave  seen  Leitli  applauded  for  a full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  reiterated  bursts  becoming  louded  and  louder, 
and  I,  as  the  friend  of  Leith,  his  very  shadow,  llave  often  come  in 
for  a share  of  the  lion's  popularity.  As  may  be  expected,  in  our 
day,  there  was  mucli  imitation  of  the  great  world  in  the  little  world, 
and  therefore  pugilistic  contests  were  not  uncotnmon.  At  one  time 
these  boyish  encounters  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  eonsequence 
was,  that  a boy,  on  a sudden  quarrel  with  another,  stabbed  him  witlí 
his  penknife  in  sucli  a manner  as  to  bringon  ultimate  death.  There 
is  a munument  in  the  chapel  on  which  the  circumstance  is  related. 
After  that  painful  event  the  system  of  boxing  was  no  longer  forbid- 
den. With  Leith  there  was  no  one  in  his  later  years  at  sehool  to 
contend,  and  for  inyself  I adhorred  it,  but  still,  when  dragged  into  a 
contest,  went  through  with  it  in  the  best  manner  I could.  There 
was  a boy  named  Biggs,  the  son  of  a great  Wiltshire  courser  and 
sportsman,  with  whorn  I used  most  frequently  to  contend,  for  he 
would  not  let  me  alone,  and  I scorned  to  cali  in  Leith’s  majestic  aid. 
Yet  Biggs  and  myself  were  good  fríen ds,  for  he  was  naturally  good- 
natured,  and  1 should  like  to  meet  him  again.  One  circumstance 
which  led  me  into  an  encounter  may  just  here  he  related.  The 
young  Lord  Kothes  liad  been  particularly  put  undcr  my  care,  for  I 
was  high  up  in  the  sehool,  and  vested  with  authority.  Ilis  guar- 
dián was  the  present  Lord  Devon,  who  was  at  that  time  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  and  who  was  aequainted  with  my  father ; and  I had  also 
known  Lord  Rothes  when  with  a prívate  tutor,  before  he  went  to 
Eton.  Now  on  a certain  day,  when  a great  Caledonian  festival  in 
lionour  of  St.  Aiulrew  takes  place,  the  Scoteh  boys  at  Eton  celébrate 
the  day  at  a large  dinner,  and  to  this  dinner  the  young  Lord  Rothes 
sought  admittance,  but  was  refused  admission  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  others,  on  the  score  of  the  inappropriate  marriage  of 
his  mother.  This  nettled  the  irascible  young  Lord,  and  he  instantly 
carne  to  me.  On  my  interference,  sharp  words  passed  between  the 
Ilon.  Mr.  Asliley  and  myself,  and  the  surrounding  boys  soon  cried 
out  “a  fight,  a fight,”  and  led  the  way  into  the  pugilistic  arena,  the 
playing  fíelds.  There  1 was  victorious,  after  an  arduous  and  spirited 
comba  t,  for  young  Ashley  was  a lad  of  true  courage.  Lord  Rothes, 
who  is  now  deceased,  was  a good-hearted  daring  fellow,  but  once 
imprudently  and  thoughtlessly  cut  through  the  enormous  rope  by 
which  the  heavy  barge  on  the  Tliames  is  drawn,  and  the  barge 
floating  down  from  the  Brocas  across  the  bridge,  was  placed  in  im- 
minent  danger,  and  it  was  said  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  arrangement  of  matters. 

Though  never  liking  pugilistic  encounters,  and  not  being  of  that 
tough  and  hardy  genius  to  bear  punishment  from  the  fists  of  a fcllow- 
mortal,  yet  still  if  good  could  be  done  when  a fight  could  not  be 
prevented,  or  when  being  unfairly  conducted,  I did  not  flinch  from 
the  line  of  duty.  An  instance  of  this  latter  I will  relate.  Once,  on 
going  accidentally  into  the  playing-fields,  I bcheld  the  usual  circle 
of  boys,  and  heard  the  shouts  which  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a 
contest.  On  gelting  up  to  tliem,  I found  not  very  many  present, 
and  the  most  unfair  work  going  on.  One  of  the  combatants  was  the 
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present  Eavl  of  Hillsborough,  then  a “ new  boy,”  and  the  other 
was  a commoner  of  long  standing,  and  who  hcld  what  might  be 
called  rather  a u blackguard " reputation  among  bis  school  fe)  lo  ws. 
But,  in  this  case,  he  had  assembled  bis  friends  around  hiño,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  a very  few,  evidently  wished  to  see  the  young 
lord  beaten,  merely  because  be  was  a lord ; and  well  to  work  the 
commoner  went,  as  though  he  bad  particular  carnal  satisfaction  in 
drubbing  one  of  the  aristocracy.  I perceived  how  matters  stood, 
and  it  was  ncar  the  end  of  the  fight.  The  young  nobleman  was 
being  beaten,  but  seemed  resolved  never  to  give  in.  There  he  was, 
sitting  on  bis  second's  knee,  the  secón d himself  palé  and  fearful  of 
being  attaeked,  yet  faithful  to  bis  principal,  bis  face  one  clot  of 
blood,  and  becoming  exhausted  every  minute.  The  friends  of  the 
other  called  “time”  just  as  it  suited  their  combatant,  sometimos 
hurrying  it  on  if  they  saw  his  opponent  suífering,  and,  vice  versá, 
sometimes  delaying  it.  I was  so  struck  by  the  heroism  of  the  young 
lord,  that  at  once  I determined  on  supporting  hiño,  and  stepping 
into  the  ring  immediately  had  it  cleared  out,  and  set  him  on  my 
knee.  Tbis  was  as  a godsend  to  him — it  cheered  him,  whileit  struck 
terror  into  the  others — and  be  rallied  so  as  to  contest  tliree  or  four 
rounds  with  considerable  energy.  Had  I appeared  sooner,  he  would 
have  beaten  bis  opponent  I verily  believed,  but  matters  were  too  far 
gone,  and  instead  of  prolonging  a useless  contest,  I gave  in  for  him, 
and  took  him  safely  home  to  Tucker's  bouse,  which  was  near,  and 
saw  him  attended  to.  I then  left  him,  and  as  the  upper  boys  rarely 
knew  very  much  of  those  below  tbem,  thougli  all  lower  boys  knew 
the  upper,  I know  not  wbether  1 ever  carne  in  contact  with  him 
again  ; but  somewbile  after  1 left  Eton  be  became  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  school  in  all  atbletic  matters,  and  could  beat  as  many 
bargemen  as  could  stand  before  him — indeed,  he  could  easily  clear 
Windsor  bridge  of  tbem,  and  enter  the  very  barges  tbemselves  in 
pursuit  of  fugitivos.  Since  a melancholy  occurrence  at  Christ 
Cburch,  Oxford,  wherein  the  Hon.  Mr.  Osburne  was  injured  fatally, 
in  a mere  sportive  wrestling  match,  I have  little  doubt  but  that  nny 
exhibition  of  his  giant  strength  has  been  in  abeyance.  But  he  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  when  he  hade  defiance  to  the  ad vanee  of  O’Connell 
and  his  repealers  into  the  north,  the  protestan ts  of  Ireland  cheered 
him  as  though  he  were  a demigod  sent  to  lead  then:  on  to  certain 
victory ; and  monster,  as  O'Connell  is,  physically  speaking,  the 
gallant  young  earl  would  have  loved  to  throw  Ireland's  king  a sum- 
merset  that  would  have  mystified  his  ideas  of  repeal  for  a season 
more  than  all  the  sound  law  of  j\lr.  Attorney- General,  and  caused 
him,  to  use  a favourite  expression  of  his  own,  to  grin  like  a brass 
píate  upon  a coffin. 

Of  course  it  was  always  expected  that  Leith  would  superintend 
any  aflairs  of  honour  that  aróse  out  of  feuds  that  boys  invest,  like 
other  children  of  larger  growth,  with  singular  importance.  Tbis  he 
did  in  the  most  humane  way.  One  unfortunate  circumstanee,  how- 
ever,  occurred  just  at  the  cióse  of  his  Etonian  career,  which  cast  a 
heavy  gloom  over  the  whole  school  and  neighbourhood.  A very 
handsome,  spirited  little  boy,  named  Ashley  (th e feurtk  son,  I should 
suppose,  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  quarrelled  and  fought  with 
another  boy  named  Wood,  son  of  Colonel  Wood,  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Brecon,  and  who  is  now,  I believe,  the  member  for  Middlescx. 
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Wood  was  a lad  of  notcd  courage,  and  taller  than  young  Ashley, 
but  perhaps  not  much  stronger.  The  fight  was  a fair  one,  and  very 
long,  but  at  length  young  Ashley  Avas  carríed  oíT  the  ground  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  caused  frora  some  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  from 
over-exertion,  and  after  being  put  to  bed  at  bis  tutor’s  house  (the 
Bev.  Mr.  Knapp's)  he  died.  Leith  had  wished  him  to  give  in,  but 
he  would  not.  and  other  luds  urged  him  to  continué.  Of  course 
this  melancholy  result  led  to  an  inquiry  and  coroner’s  inquest,  and 
on  finding  a verdict  of  manslaughter  by  the  jury,  young  Wood  was 
arrested  as  a principal,  and  Leith  and  others  as  seconds.  They 
were  bailed  out  in  heavy  recognisances  to  appear  at  the  Aylesbury 
assizes,  and  Leith  repaired  to  Lillies,  the  seat  of  Lord  Nugent,  near 
Aylesbury,  there  to  abide  the  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  assizes 
they  were  all  put  to  the  bar,  nccompanied  by  Lord  Ñugent  and  the 
members  of  several  leading  families,  but  no  prosecutor  appearing 
against  tbem,  they  were  acquitted.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  no 
satisfaction  to  the  Shaftesbury  family  to  have  sought  anything  like 
revenge  or  punishment,  for  nothing  could  replace  their  lost  son. 
That  dreadful  result  of  fighting  is  ol’ten  in  my  mind,  although  I had 
left  Eton  just  before  it  happened,  and  I have  the  look  of  that  brave 
boy,  with  bis  cheerful  inanners  and  liandsome  countcnunee,  ever 
before  me  as  freshly  as  though  I had  seen  him  but  yesterday.  Iíis 
brother,  my  antagonist,  was  greatly  affected,  and  I heard  that  he 
sought  a coramission  in  a regiment  that  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Malta,  for  the  sight  of  bis  home  and  family  unaccompanied  by  his 
gay  titile  brolhcr,  would  totally  have  unnerved  him.  All  the 
Ashleys  were  boys  of- acute  and  benevolent  feelings,  but  exceed- 
ingly  high-spirited  in  look  and  manner,  and  every  one  of  them  were 
beloved  in  the  school.  It  was  on  behalf  of  this  little  fellow  that 
Leith,  not  long  before,  had  chastised  a man  named  Shutes,  a cir- 
cumstance  that  will  be  vivid  in  the  remcmbrance  of  every  oíd 
Etonian  of  that  day. 

I might  relate  much  of  Lcith's  feats  of  extraordinary  prowess — 
how  ski  1 ful  he  was  in  the  sword-exercise — how  he  beat  the  best 
Ilighlanders  in  Scotland  at  lnirling  the  bar — how  he  traversed 
throughotit  Frunce,  Germany,  Switzcrland,  Italy,  &c.,  challenging 
the  students  and  others  every where — how  he  walked  fifty  miles 
a day  for  many  days,  climbed  mountains,  rowed  up  before  impass- 
able  rivers,  and  how  he  ut  last  married  a very  amiable  lady,  and 
settled  down  in  a beautiful  cottage  on  Loch  Lomond — although  he 
used  to  say  that  a house  at  Athens,  with  a hill  of  vines  rising  behind 
it,  was  the  acmé  of  his  wishes — but  l must  first  say  a word  on  the 
high  and  gifted  powers  of  his  mind  and  intellect. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  mind,  combined  with  his 
unusual  strength,  that  led  me,  in  the  commencement  of  this  aceount, 
to  regard  him  as  an  “ admirable  Crichton  ;**  and  in  the  days  of’  the 
ancient  philosophers,  when  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  was 
held  necessary  for  the  character  of  a complete  philosopher,  Leith 
would  have  been  considered  as  a Plato  indeed.  In  our  happy  days, 
at  Eton  the  fume  oí  Lord  Byron  was  at  its  height,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  publishing  his  novéis,  and  his  poems  were  in  high  request,  and 
Moore’s  poetry  was  perused  by  every  body.  Leith,  as  well  as  my- 
self,  was  a great  reuder,  and  we  literally  devoured  Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  and  others,  reading  them  at  breakfast  every  morning,  and 
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until  late  at  night  in  bed.  O how  I llave  hated  the  summonses  into 
school,  when  Waverley,  or  Guy  Mannering,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  the 
favourite  of  all.  Oíd  Mortality,  was  to  be  relinquished.  Tliere  was 
a very  large  Byronian  party  at  Eton,  of  whom  Leith,  Kinglake, 
atid  myself,  were  the  chiefs,  and  perhaps  ive  used  too  much  to  affect 
Byronianism — and  sure  I atn  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  llave 
been  imitators  or  followers  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  But  the 
u English  Bar ds  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  had  just  come  out,  and  who 
tlien  could  have  courage  to  profess  ardent  admiration  of  the  Lake 
Poets?  Of  that  "Excursión,"  wliich  was  "my  aversión"  according 
to  the  misanthropic  Lord,  Southey  has  spoken  more  in  accordance 
with  public  estimation  now,  when  he  writes  " Jeffrey  talks  of  having 
written  a crushing  Review  of  the  c Excursión/  I desired  my  in- 
formant  would  tell  him,  that  he  might  as  easily  crush  Skiddaw."  I 
believe,  if  we  had  fallen  in  with  Wordswortn's  poems,  we  should 
have  liked  them,  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  did  not  cross  our 
patli,  and  not  until  I went  to  Oxford  did  I know  the  valué  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey — albeit  the  Roderick  and  Thalaba  of  the 
latter  had  certainly  been  extremely  admired  by  Leith,  and  King- 
lake,  and  myself.  Leith  wrote  a most  elegant  poctieai  epistle  to  his 
aunt.  Lady  Fletcher,  of  Ashley  Park.  Surrey,  mother  of  the  present 
amiableand  Etonian  baronet;  and  Kinglake  penned  a very  superior 
monody  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  wliich  appeared  in  the  Taun - 
ton  Courier.  I shall  never  forget  the  eífect  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Byron  upon  our  little  literary  coterie  at  Eton.  For  days  í 
could  not  learn  a lesson  with  any  spirit,  and  when  liis  remains  were 
Iying  in  State  in  London,  I wished  to  run  -uway  from  scliool  and 
witness  the  funeral  procession.  We  felt  as  men  would  feel  when  a 
refreshing  stream  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  they  are  parched  with 
thirst  without  prospeet  of  relief. 

Poetry,  history,  and  biography,  were  all  read  largely  by  Leith. 
We  carried  books  with  us,  and  read  aloud  in  Windsor  Park,  in 
Stoke  Park,  and  anywhere  in  the  fields,  always  choosing  soine  re- 
tí red  and  romantic  spot.  Leith,  I believe,  was  never  punished  by 
flagellation,  and  yet  very  few  at  that  time  escapee!  the  vengeance  of 
the  rod  in  the  sinewy  arms  of  Dr.  Keate.  lie  beeame  so  perfect  a 
master  of  the  Latín  and  Greek  languages  that  he  was  never  at  a fault 
in  construing,  and  all  his  exercises,  including  his  excellent  copies  of 
Greek  iambics,  and  his  poetieal  translations  of  Greek  choruses,  met 
with  tile  highest  approbation  of  his  teachers.  His  tutors,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Plumtre  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Okes,  both  men  of  know’n  talent,  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  remark.  After  he  left  Eton,  and  while  studying 
law  at  Edinburgh,  he  wrote  some  capital  articles  for  Black wnod’s 
Magazine,  as  wcll  as  íurnishing  tliose  pages  with  translations  from 
the  Greek  poets,  and  this  at  the  time  when  poor  young  Pnce,  of 
Ilereford  (an  Etonian  too),  was  enriching  that  Magazine  with  such 
singularly  beautiful  translations  also  of  the  ]ioets  of  Greece. 

And  now  my  pen  must  desist  awhile.  If  I have  dwelt  on  bodily 
accomplishments  as  connected  with  the  character  of  Leith,  it  is  be- 
cause  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Lord 
Byron  even  celebrated  a Jackson  in  verse,  and  Lord  Byron's  friend, 
whom  he  thought  incomparably  of  more  genius  than  himself,  even 
Charles  Matthews,  who  was  drowned  at  Cambridge,  he  the  learned 
and  witty  fellow  of  Downing  College,  had  cherishcd  thoughts  of 
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going  into  training  to  compete  with  Dolly  Smith  in  thc  London 
ring.  Thanks  to  the  temper  of  this  time,  tliat  pugili&m  is  no  more! 
completely  knocked  on  the  head  through  its  own  bravery,  and  the 
barbarisms  of  its  very  nature.  What  Scipios  are  at  Eton  now,  I know 
not — whether  the  snccession  be  continued  or  broken,  I cannot  tell. 
I ani  sure  I should  desígnate  them  as  “ puny  moderns”  when  the 
noble  form  of  Leith  aróse  in  my  recollection.  But  to  every  oíd 
Etonian  I would  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Crabbe, 

“ Can  you  not,  brother,  on  adventures  past 
A thought,  as  on  a lively  prospect,  cast  ? 

O n days  of  dear  remembrance  ! days  tbat  seem, 

When  past,  nay,  e’en  when  presen  t,  like  a d reara  ; 

These  white  and  blessed  days,  tbat  softly  sbinc 
On  lew,  ñor  oft  on  thcm — bave  tbey  been  tbine  ?” 
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There  ’s  a mighty  oíd  spirit  abroad  in  the  air. 

And  bis  footsteps  are  visible  everywhere. 

lie  hath  been  on  the  mountain,  all  hoary  with  years, 

And  left  it  bedcwM  in  an  ocean  of  tears ; 

lie  hath  cl&mberM  o’er  turret  and  battlement  grey, 

And  wrapt  them  in  mandes  of  silent  decay  ; 

He  hath  swept  through  the  forest,  and  luid  at  a blow 
The  stalwart  oak,  cluef  of  the  leafy  tribe,  low. 

In  art,  as  in  nature,  the  vust  and  sublime, 

All  speak  of  the  visite  of  greybeard  (í  Tima.” 

Ho\s  a skeleton  tilín g,  with  a countenance  grito, 

All  toothless  his  gums,  and  bis  eyeballs  dim  ; 

A two-edged  Neytlie  in  his  lank,  honey  hand, 

His  scutcheon  ’s  a hatchment,  and  glass  ebbing  sand  ; 
With  tiar  of  jewels,  worm-eaten  and  blaek, 

And  arrows  armipotent  slung  at  his  back  : 

He  leaps  with  the  lightiiing,  and  momita  with  the  wind, 
Destroying  and  scattering  befare  and  behind  * 

The  sun-dials  sliadow,  and  oíd  abbey's  chime, 

Denote,  with  a warning,  the  mission  of  u Time." 

Ho  roainetb,  unwearied,  hy  niglit  and  liv  day, 

A daring  oíd  foot-pad,  still  tracking  our  way  ; 

He  fearetb  no  dungeon,  no  judicial  fate, 

But  plund’reth  alike  from  the  beggar’d  and  great  ; 

He  nestletb  with  youth  in  its  valley  of  flowers. 

And  sporteth  with  love  through  thc  eagle-wing’d  hours  ; 
But  the  bald-pated  laird  and  the  trcmulous  knee 
The  most  he  delighteth  with  ever  to  be  ; 

Wliile  the  wounded  in  beart,  and  the  deepest  in  erime, 
Beg  a cali  from  the  mighty  pbysician,  oíd  “ Time" 

He  mindetb  the  trattic  botli  early  and  late, 

Tbat  lineth  the  road  to  etemitv’S  gato. 

And  passetb  none  by,  sbod  with  eartb’s  clayey  mire, 

But  be  tnketb  the  body  as  toll  for  his  hire. 

The  grandee  may  si t in  bis  richlv-carved  cliair, 

And  tlie  life’s  blood  of  inseets  imlignantly  vear, — 

And  the  monarch  may  rule  as  a god  on  bis  tbrone, 

O’er  the  leasehold  of “ asbes  ” be  maketb  his  own  ; 

But  the  spoiler  ut  last  round  tbeir  strongbolds  will  climb. 
And  u six  feet  of  eartb  11  be  the  conquest  of  u Time.'1 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

The  Tyrol,  its  ¡nliabitnnts,  miel  its  seenery — The  Pasa  of  Fünstermung. — Mera». 

— Trient.— Lombard  y. — Veuice. 

There  are  perhaps  Pew  people  in  Europe  more  interesting  than 
the  Tyrolese.  Their  loyalty  and  affection  for  tlicir  Emperor,  and 
the  ardour  and  courage  with  which  they  defended  themselves  against 
the  French  and  Ba varían s,  have  made  their  líame  famous  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Europe.  This  little  provinee,  containing  only  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls,  under  the  guidance  of  the  peasant  hero,  Hofer,  suc- 
cessfully  resisted  the  Bavarian  yoke,  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  French  interfercnec.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  other  moun- 
taineers  fight  boldly  for  their  rights  and  for  liberty  ; bat  the  case  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  a rare  one.  Their  struggle  was  not  for  independence, 
but  to  return  to  the  subjection  of  their  oíd  master.  By  being  lianded 
over  to  the  Bavarian,  they  merely  exchanged  tyrants, — nay,  I do 
believe  their  internal  condition  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the 
exchange ; but  they  would  not  leave  their  Empcror.  In  his  cause 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts,  and  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence. 
The  reverence  of  this  people  for  their  Eniperor  is  wonderful ; they 
speak  of  Franz  with  the  lovc  and  respect  of  children  for  a kind 
parent.  His  brother,  the  Archduke  John,  únele  of  the  present  Em- 
peror,  who  headed  them  in  the  great  war,  is  still  governor  of  the 
provinee.  He  has  married  a peasant  girl,  and  lives  entirely  among 
the  people,  by  whom  he  is  much  and  very  deservedly  beloved.  And 
I firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  a more  amiable  family  in  Europe 
than  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria.  They  watch  over  the  interests 
of  their  vassals  with  a parental  kindness,  and  do  all  to  enlighten  and 
civilize  their  subjeets  (at  least  the  Germán  portion  of  them)  that  the 
unfortunate  form  of  govcrnment,  which  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to 
administer,  will  allow. 

The  Southern  portion  of  Tyrol,  from  a little  below  Botfcen  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lombardy,  is  inhabited  by  Italiana.  Trient  is  the  capital 
of  this  district,  which  is  called  Welsch-Tirol  by  the  Austrians.  The 
people  seem  to  pulí  rather  with  the  Lombards  than  with  the  Germán 
Tyrolese,  and  are  therefore  not  sueh  trusty  adherents  of  the  Empe- 
ror  as  are  the  latter.  But  throughout  Tyrol  there  appears  to  be  a 
stronger  infusión  of  Italian  than  of  Germán  blood,  at  least  judging 
by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  peasants:  the  clumsy  form,  and 
heavy,  sluggish  features  of  the  Germán,  give  place  to  the  sparkling 
eye  and  more  graceful  figure  of  the  Italian.  The  Tyrolese  anord  the 
best  riflemen  of  the  Imperial  army ; and  the  jiiger  regiments  ore 
chiefly  drawn  from  among  these  hardy  mountaineers. 

Although,  in  the  matter  of  grandeur  of  seenery,  Switzerland  un- 
doubtedly  ranks  before  the  Tyrol,  yet  I infinitely  prefer  a tour 
through  the  latter  country.  Die  Schiveitz  is  so  completely  overrun 
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with  travellers  of  all  nations,  horae  and  foot,  that  the  charac.ter  of 
tlie  people  is  ruined.  I do  not  know  a more  grasping,  selfish,  im- 
pertinent  sel  of  peasants  than  the  Swiss,  ñor  a more  honest,  simple, 
good-natured,  and  civil  race  than  the  Tyrolese.  This,  however,  will 
in  all  probability  not  last  long.  In  proportion  as  its  valleys  becoine 
more  known  and  cxplored  by  die  Englischen  Lords , so  will  the  sim- 
plicity  and  honesty  of  its  inhabitants  disappear. 

There  are,  after  all,  only  two  great  routes  from  Innsbruck  south- 
wards  through  the  heart  of  Tyrol.  The  one  crosses  the  Brennan 
Pass,  and  then  tollo ws  a branch  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen ; the  other 
runs  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Inn  for  about  seventy  miles, 
then,  turning  to  the  south,  climbs  the  pass  of  Fünstermüng,  and  de- 
scending  the  Adige,  meets  the  former  route  at  Botzen.  Ilere  united, 
the  road  folio  ws  the  valley  of  the  Adige  by  Trien  t and  Hovereto, 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  By  this  road  of  Fünstermüng  I deter- 
mined  to  direct  my  march  to  Trient,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
English  miles  from  Innsbruck.  Passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
which  becomes  narrower  and  grander  as  one  ad vanees,  I reached 
Landeck,  with  its  oíd  castle,  and,  turning  to  the  south,  entered  the 
pass  of  Fünstermüng.  It  is  a wild,  narrow  gorge.  The  road  is 
carried  over  the  foaming  river  by  a bridge,  with  a tower  and  gate- 
way  at  one  end,  and  then  climbs  by  a steep  ascent  to  Nauders,  a 
villnge  in  a high  plain,  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Inn  and  the  Adige.  In  the  midst  of  the  pass  the 
Emperor  has  lutely  constructed  a fort,  which  commatids  the  road. 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Nauders,  one  finds  the  streams  running 
south wards,  to  contribute  their  waters  no  longer  to  the  Black  Sea, 
but  to  the  Adriatic.  The  view,  as  one  descends  from  this  elevated 
point,  is  splendid.  Bight  before  me  lay  the  Ortler  Spitz  and  his 
gigantic  neighbours,  their  snowy  peak3  glittering  in  the  bine  and 
cloudless  sky.  The  best  point  of  view  is  from  Mals,  a most  pie- 
turesque  villnge,  with  many  church-towers,  and  an  oíd  castle.  A 
few  miles  below  Mals  begins  the  new  road,  which  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment  liavc  lately  carried  by  the  Stelvio  into  Italy.  This  grand 
route  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  at  a height  of  dd50  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is,  consequently,  the  loftiest  road  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  safest  and  the  best.  Avoiding  this 
route,  I held  on  by  my  left,  through  a not  very  fertile  valley,  in- 
closed  by  sterile  mountains,  until  I descended,  amidst  chesnut  groves 
and  vineyards,  (the  first  I had  seen  since  leaving  Vienna,)  to  the 
curious  oíd  town  of  Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tyrol. 

Meran  is  a charming  spot,  with  its  oíd  churches,  gateways,  and 
arcade-sided  streets.  The  situation  is  lovely — in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  whose  si  des  are  fringed  with  orchards,  and  with  vine- 
yards, and  open  out  to  the  south,  wliere  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Adige  conducís  to  Botzen.  A mile  from  Meran  is  the  oíd  castle  of 
Tyrol,  romantically  perched  among  the  bilis,  and  commanding  one 
of  the  most  delicious  views  in  the  world.  Botzen  is  a pretty,  Italian- 
looking  town,  at  the  junction  of  four  valleys. 

One  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  Europe  is  the  valley  which  leads  from 
Botzen  to  Trient, — forty  English  miles  of  admirable  road.  It  was 
on  a glorious  day,  towards  the  middle  of  August,  that  I wended  my 
wav  down  this  fine  valley.  The  mountains  are  bold  and  craggy, 
and  the  vale,  wutered  by  the  Adige,  is  filled  with  the  richest  ver- 
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dure.  The  broad  leaf  of  the  ludían  corn  mingles  with  thc  bright 
foliage,  and  the  ripening  clusters  of  the  vine.  The  transition  from 
Germany  to  Italy  is  singularly  abrupt.  1 dined  at  Neumaslet,  about 
twelve  miles  down  the  valley,  in  Germany,  and  among  Germans.  I 
stopped  for  a glass  of  wine  at  St.  Michael,  a little  farther  on,  and 
suddenly  found  myself  in  Italy,  and  among  Italiana  Not  only  the 
language,  but  the  features  of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  is  of  another  land;  and  this  abrupt  transition  occurs  in 
the  same  valley,  along  a direct  line  of  road,  without  any  natural 
división  between  the  two  nations.  I confess  I found  it  a relief  to 
exehange  the  rougli  and  guttural  Deutsck  for  the  sonorous  .Latin. 

Trient,  or  Trento,  is  quite  an  Italian  city.  There  is  a fine  foun- 
tain  in  the  large  piazza,  some  good  clin  relies,  and  the  castle  is  a 
handsome  pile.  The  neighbourhood  is  beautiful.  Ilere  I finished 
for  the  present  the  walking  part  of  my  tour,  and  proeeedcd  in  a 
vcliura  to  Rovereto.  The  road  lies  along  the  Adige,  through  much 
the  same  sort  of  valley  as  that  between  Botzen  and  Trient.  The  fol- 
lowing  day  I went  forward  to  Verona  in  a similar  eonveyance.  The 
road  still  follows  the  Adige ; but  the  rugged  mountains  here  cióse 
upon  the  river,  leaving  nothing  but  a rock  y gorge.  This  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  Napoleones  fighting  in  his  Italian  campaigns ; and 
I was  much  amused  at  the  way  in  which  my  vetturino , an  oíd,  snn- 
burnt  rascal,  recounted  to  me  the  affair,  in  which  he  said  that  he  liad 
borne  a part.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleón  liad  sta- 
tioned  himsclf  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action,  and  told,  with 
glowing  cheek  and  kindling  eye,  how  the  French  and  Italians  had 
beaten  the  Austrians  out  of  the  country,  and  scnt  them,  broken  and 
flying,  through  the  pass.  The  Tedesci,  whom  he  called  dogs  and 
bárbari,  met  with  very  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  Lom- 
bard.  Indeed,  there  is  but  small  affection  for  the  Austrian  rule  in 
any  part  of  thc  Italian  dominions  of  the  Emperor.  It  requires  the 
presence  of  eighty  thousand  bayonets,  and  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  a lynx-eyed  pólice,  to  repress  any  little  aspirations  after  liberty 
in  a population  of  little  more  than  four  millions.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Italian  troops  are  judiciously  transported  to  Vienna  or  Hun- 
gary  ; while  the  sturdy  infantry  of  Bohemia,  the  hussars  of  Hun- 
gary,  and  the  Austrian  artillery  are  considered  to  be  a safer  guard 
over  the  volatile  spirit  of  the  Italians.  Everything  that  can  debauch 
and  ennervate  the  minds  of  thc  inhabitants  is  resorted  to  in  the  great 
towns;  yet  every  measure  of  precaution  is  not  always  sufticient  to 
chain  down  the  spirit  of  man  ; and  some  who  llave  had  the  impru- 
dcncc  to  invcigh  against  the  kind  watchfulness  of  the  paternal  go- 
vernment,  have  been  consigned  to  prison.  The  published  accounts 
of  one  or  two  of  the  survivors  have  informed  the  world  of  the  treat- 
ment  experienced  by  the  prisoners.  In  spite  of  the  terror  of  the 

Íiolice,  Italians  of  all  classes,  in  Milán,  in  Venice,  and  in  Verona, 
lave  spoken  to  me  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment ; which,  however  gentle  it  may  be  towards  its  Germán  sub- 
jeets,  and  however  popular  among  them,  has  but  a small  share  of  the 
affection  of  its  Italian  provinces,  who  seein  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  conquered  States,  held  by  a victorious  army. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  business  have  I,  or  any  stranger  travelling 
in  Austrian  Italy,  to  meddle  in  the  relations  of  the  govermnent? 
Only  this,; — that  when  I see  a fertile  and  populous  province  misgo- 
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verned,  unquiet,  and  discontented,  as  a man,  and  a native,  thank 
God!  ofafree  country,  I cannot  help  íeeling  sympathy  for  the  inlia- 
bitants.  It  is,  doubtless,  a difficnlt  task  to  govern  well  a people  of 
different  race,  language,  and  habits  frotn  their  rulers ; yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  such  an  i ron  rule  as  we  find  in  Lom- 
bardy  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  provinces.  The 
French,  at  least,  managed  tliese  matters  better.  The  aftection  of  the 
Italians  for  the  French  is  just  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  No  Frenchman  can  speak  in  warmer  terms  of  admiration  or 
reverence  for  Napoleón  tlian  do  the  Italians.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
lie  taught  them  to  consider  the  intercsts  of  both  nations  as  one, — to 
identify  their  fortunes  and  their  glories  with  those  of  the  Empire. 
Whatever  happiness  or  glory  the  Italians  llave  achieved  of  late  was 
gained  when  they  were  protected  by  the  sheltering  wing  of  the 
French  eagle ; and  to  France,  in  any  European  convulsión,  they 
would  again  attach  themselves. 

As  I liad  visited  this  part  of  Italy  in  the  previous  year,  I did  not 
tarry  long  amidst  the  rich  plains  and  populous  cities  of  Lombardy  ; 
but  passing  rapidly  through  Verona,  and  taking  a liasty  glance  at 
its  magnificent  amphitheatre,  and  at  the  beautiful  piazza  and  noble 
palaces  of  Vicenza,  I arrived,  at  daybreak  of  the  23rd  August,  at 
Mestre,  and  embarked  for  Venice.  There  lay  the  wonderful  city, 
appearing  to  float  npon  the  still  waters,  its  spires,  and  domes,  and 
towers  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  ; but  the  charm  of 
the  island  city  will  soon  be  dissolved, — the  spell  is  about  shortly  to 
be  broken.  A railway  from  Milán  to  Venice  is  in  the  course  of 
coinpletion ; a bridge  and  embankment,  of  five  miles  in  length,  will 
connect  Venice  with  the  mainland ; and  the  hiss  and  scream  of  the 
steam-engine  will  be  heard  amidst  the  halls  of  the  doge's  palace  and 
the  domes  of  St.  Marc. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Aquileia. — Jouruey  throutfh  Illyria. — Valley  of  the  Drave. — Hofcr's  house. — 
Return  to  Iiinsbmck. — Arrival  at  Munich. 

I left  Venice  by  the  steam-boat  in  the  evening,  and  at  sunrise  of 
the  following  morning  we  entered  the  picturesque  bay  of  Trieste.  I 
remained  some  time  at  this  handsome  and  oriental-looking  eity.  It 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  iraportance ; and  if  ever  the  line  of 
railroad  is  completed,  wliich  is  intended  to  conneet  this  place  with 
Ilamburg,  Trieste  will  rival  Marseilles. 

Ilaving  determincd  to  explore  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Aqui- 
leia, I walked  one  day  from  Trieste  to  Monfaleonc,  twenty  miles 
along  the  gulf.  The  road  wiiuls  along  the  face  of  the  cliíT,  among 
ter  races  of  vineyards  and  olives,  with  a fine  view  to  the  left  o ver  the 
Adriatic.  I could  see  Trieste,  with  its  castle  and  harbour,  and  back- 
ground  of  raountains,  and  the  high  coast.  of  Istria,  indented  with 
numerous  bays.  The  road  soon  ascended  the  hills,  and  gave  me  a 
view  into  the  interior  of  Illyria,  a desoíate,  sterile  country.  The 
Julián  Alps,  above  Laibach,  closed  the  prospect  to  the  north  and 
east.  Monfalcone  is  a pretty  little  town,  with  mineral  baths,  and  a 
comfortable  inn.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  strength  and  import- 
ance  under  the  Venetian  republic.  The  oíd  castle  crowns  a barren 
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hill,  the  last  in  this  direetion.  The  mountains  here  recede  from  the 
coast,  and  the  fertile  plains  commence.  Upon  these  plains,  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Monfaleone,  stands  Aquileia,  cornmanding 
the  entrance  to  Italy.  Modern  Aquileia  consists  of  a few  houses 
scattered  amidst  tlie  fields,  ivith  here  and  there  the  fragment  oí*  an 
ande n t wall,  or  pillar : one  column  stands  alone,  tall  and  large,  in  a 
corn-field.  The  church,  whose  lofty  tower  is  seen  from  Monfaleone, 
is  an  ancient  temple ; the  pillare  are  of  white  marble,  but  bad  in 
style  and  proportion.  It  is  probably  in  the  palaces  of  Venice  that 
ive  must  look  for  the  stones  of  Aquileia.  So  convenient  a quarry 
ivouhl  not  be  neglected  ivhen  the  inhabitants  moved  thither ; and, 
indeed,  this  is  the  only  ivay  in  which  ive  can  account  for  tlie  almost 
total  disappearance  of  so  large  a city,  ivhich  ivas  existing  as  a strong 
and  populous  place  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  íifth  century. 

Either  the  aueients  liad  a more  complete  method  of  draining  tlian 
their  descendants  possess,  or  the  ivhole  face  of  the  country  is  much 
clianged  in  the  present  day ; for  we  continually  meet  ivith  the  sites 
of  great  and  once-ílourishing  cities  in  the  midst  of  pestilential  plains. 
Aquileia,  Paestum,  and  even  Rome  itself,  are  instances  of  this.  For 
my  part,  I should  be  sorry  to  pass  a niglit  either  at  Píestum  or 
Aquileia. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  September  I left  Trieste  by  the  cilrvagen, 
in  order  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  Illyria.  This  province 
contains  a million  of  inhabitants,  ehieíly  of  Sclavonic  race.  It  is  as 
rugged  and  mountainous  as  Styria  ; but  the  valleys  are  not  so  fertile. 
Between  Trieste  and  Laibach,  in  particular,  which  is  a day's  journey 
in  a carriage,  the  country  is  extremely  barren,  and  destitute  of  ivater. 
The  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  Idria,  one  of  the  largest  quicksilver  mines  in  the 
ivorld  ; and  at  Adelsberg,  not  far  from  Laibach,  is  the  famous  grotto, 
into  which  a road  runs  for  ten  miles,  folloiving  a river  which  is  lost 
there,  and  reappears  finally  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Laibach,  or  Lubiana,  is  a respectable  toivn,  with  a castle  on  a hill. 
Here  ive  stopped  for  the  night,  and  went  on  next  day  to  Mahsburg, 
ivhich  ive  rcached  in  eigliteen  liours.  The  country  all  the  ivay  is 
very  pref.ty — wooded  hills,  prettily-shaped  mountains,  and  comfort- 
able-looking  villages.  There  are,  hoivever,  robbers  in  this  district, 
particularly  between  Laibach  and  Trieste.  Guard-houses  ha  ve  been 
established  by  the  government  at  intervals,  and  parties  patrol  the 
roads  day  and  night.  Bears  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
A renard  is  ofTered  by  the  government  for  every  wolf's  head.  Last 
winter,  a priest  was  proceeding  in  his  sledge,  accompanied  by  bis 
servant,  from  his  oivn  to  a neighbouring  village  ; the  wolves  Corning 
round  them,  he  sliot  one,  and  dismounted  to  drag  it  into  the  car- 
riage, in  order  to  claim  the  reivard.  The  horses,  taking  fright  at 
the  wild  animal,  (it  was  a bright  ivinter's  night,)  galloped  oíf  to  the 
village,  and  the  unfortunate  priest  ivas  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

The  situation  of  Mahsburg  is  very  pretty.  It  stands  on  the  north 
sido  of  the  Drave,  whose  banks  here  are  steep  and  ivooded.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a ivooden  bridge  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
long.  The  country  round  is  varied  and  fertile, — the  toivn  com- 
pletely  German-looking, — plain  white- ivashed  houses,  with  high  tiled 
roofs,  and  not  a single  buildiug  of  beauty  or  interest  in  the  ivhole 
place.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Graetz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  lying 
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in  a large  plain,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Malisburg.  The  Sclave 
population  of  lower  Styria  are  quite  as  ugly  and  as  sombre  in  tlieir 
attire  as  the  Germán  inhabitants  of  the  upper  provinces. 

llaving  visited  Graetz  and  Mahsburg,  I determined  to  make  my 
way  up  the  great  valley  of  the  Drave,  and  to  cross  by  the  sources  of 
tliat  river  into.Tyrol,  and  so  over  the  Brennen  to  Innsbruck.  Find- 
ing  a conveyance  about  to  proceed  to  Clagenfurt,  the  capital  of 
Carinthia,  as  the  Northern  División  of  Illyria  is  ealled,  I took  my  seat 
among  the  passengers.  The  veliicle  is  a stellwagen , a sort  of  ómni- 
bus, which  bíirely  accomplishes  five  miles  per  hour ; but  I llave 
often  found  such  conveyances  vcry  amusing,  as  affording  an  insight 
into  the  manners  of  the  people.  On  the  present  occasion  we  had  a 
motley  collection  of  passengers.  I found  all  of  them  civil  and  good- 
natuved,  and  one  or  two  vcry  agreeable  companions.  The  Drave 
hcreabouts  rolls  his  dark  and  rapid  waters  through  a confined  valley, 
inclosed  between  wooded  mountains.  There  is  un  air  of  neatness 
about  the  white-washed  houses  of  Lower  Styria,  with  their  thatched 
roofs  and  pretty  gardens,  which  is  far  preferable  to  the  dirty,  squalid 
appearance  of  the  Italian  villages.  We  lialted  for  the  night  at  Unter 
Drauberg,  within  the  confines  of  Illyria,  and  the  following  evening 
reachéd  Clagenfurt.  The  valley  of  the  Drave  expands  between 
these  two  places,  and  the  road  following  the  high  ground,  gives  one 
a grand  view  of  a fine  chain  of  mountains  to  the  south. 

Clagenfurt  is  one  of  the  nieest  looking  towns,  and  its  inhabitants 
the  most  civil  and  hospitable,  that  I have  met  with  in  uny  purt  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  handsome; 
there  is  a fine  platz,  or  public  square;  and  the  buildings  have  quite 
an  Italian  aspect.  The  population  is  about  twelve  thousand.  The 
town  lies  in  a spacious  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  wooded 
bilis  and  lofty  mountains.  The  views  on  all  sides  are  charming. 
All  around  are  agreeable  walks ; and  altogether  I was  so  mucli 
pleased  with  this  spot,  that  I lingered  many  days  to  enjoy  it,  and 
left  it  with  regret.  From  Clagenfurt  I sent  forward  my  baggage  to 
Innsbruck,  and  puslied  on,  once  more  free  as  the  air  of  the  raoun- 
tains,  to  prosecute  my  adventures  on  foot.  The  direct  distance  be- 
forc  me  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-fivc  English  miles ; but  a circuit 
which  I took,  in  order  to  visit  Ilofer's  house,  ni  ade  it  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

September  25,  I gaily  buckled  on  my  pack,  and,  wishing  a liearty 
goodb'ye  to  my  kind  friends  at  Clagenfurt,  I stepped  off  on  my  way 
up  the  fine  wild  valley  of  the  Drave,  a country  seldom  visited  by 
Englishmen,  or  indeed  by  travellers  of  any  description,  as  the  de- 
serted  appearance  of  the  roads  fully  testified.  liuleed,  the  roads 
themselves,  although  in  other  respects  in  admirable  eondition,  pre- 
sentcd  a forlorn  aspect : they  were  completely  grass-grown,  save  a 
small  track  in  the  centre.  This  district  is  but  scantily  peopled  ; and 
I hardly  mct  anything,  in  a march  of  many  days,  except  now  and 
then  a solitary  peasant,  stretched  at  full  length  in  his  low,light  cart, 
in  which  they  rattle  along  at  a great  rate.  It  is,  howcvcr,  u country 
that  well  repays  the  trouble  of  a visit  to  the  lover  of  mountain- 
scencry, — if  indeed  it  be  considcred  a trouble  to  ramble  all  day  in 
the  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and  to  pass  the  evening  among  an 
honest,  rustic  peasantry. 

i\Iy  walk  lay  for  about  four  liours,  after  leaving  Clagenfurt,  up 
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tlie  margin  of  a very  pretty  lake;  then,  entering  a romantic  defile, 
the  road  descernís  upon  the  plain  of  Villach,  where  it  rejoins  the 
Drave,  and  remains  by  that  river  to  its  source.  The  road  is  every- 
where  beantiful ; sometí  mes  shut  in  between  the  rugged  mountains 
and  the  foamiug  torrent,  at  others  winding  through  spacious  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  situation  of  Lienz,  in  a plain  of  tliis  description, 
is  very  pleasing.  It  was  in  this  plain  that  the  Cavinthian  chivalry 
were  eut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the 
fifth  day's  raarch  I reached  the  sources  of  the  Drave.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautifully  wild  than  the  mountain-ridge  to  the  south, 
which  forms  the  barrier  of  this  shoulder  of  Italy.  The  bare,  craggy, 
and  snow-capped  peaks  form  a singularly  picturesque  outline.  The 
road  after  this  descends  a branch  of  the  Adige  to  Brixen,  in  Tyrol, 
froiu  whence  I started  in  searcli  of  Hofer’s  liouse.  I first  walked  up 
the  wild  valley  of  the  Eisach  to  Sterzing,  on  the  Innsbruck  road, 
and  then  made  over  the  mountains  to  the  left.  The  patli  (where 
visible)  lies  right  over  a steep  ridge,  and  through  a pine-forest.  No- 
thing can  be  more  wild  and  majestic  than  this  scenery.  After  losing 
my  way  two  or  three  times  in  the  forest,  I at  length  reached  the 
mountain  top,  where,  a storm  of  rain  and  snow  coniing  on,  I became 
regularly  puzzled  as  to  my  direction,  and  was  not  without  appre- 
liensions  of  pitching  over  some  of  the  precipices  around  me,  whose 
depths  I could  only  guess  at  by  the  roaring  of  the  streams  which 
rushed  down  their  rocky  sides,  tiow  buried  in  mist.  I began  to  re- 
pent  of  not  having  taKen  a guide,  till,  after  remaining  some  hours 
on  the  mountain,  I heard  the  tolling  of  a bell  below  me,  and  the  mist 
partially  clearing,  I discovered  Hofer’s  church  in  the  valley,  and 
reached  the  liouse  in  the  dark  in  a tremendous  thunder-storm,  after 
wandering  twelve  hours  auiong  the  hills. 

Hofer's  house,  Sand,  is  now,  as  in  his  time,  íin  inn,  such  as  inns 
are  in  the  wild  valleys  of  Tyrol.  It  is  unchanged  in  appearance, 
and  is  inhabited  by  his  daughterand  lier  husband.  It  is  a complete 
rustic  peasant's  house,  with  large  projecting  eaves,  and  spacious 
wooden  balconies.  It  lies  in  a deep  and  lonely  glen,  where  there  is 
but  just  space  for  the  house  and  a roaring  torrent,  which  dashes  by 
it.  The  church,  and  the  other  cottages  that  compose  the  village,  are 
scattered  along  the  valley.  The  inhabitants  of  this  distriet,  Passeir, 
are  the  finest  peasants  I have  ever  seen.  In  a group  of  a dozen  of 
them  at  the  (loor  of  the  inn,  there  was  hardly  one  under  six  feet. 
Their  features  are  uncommonly  harneóme,  and  their  looks  free  and 
fierce,  like  the  Spaniards'.  Their  quaint,  but  becoming,  costume 
sets  off  their  straight,  muscular  forms  to  great  advantage.  I do  not 
wonder  at  the  Frencli  fniding  it  no  easy  matter  to  contend  with  such 
light  infantry  as  these.  I remained  a whole  day  in  the  valley  of 
Passeir,  rambling  about  this,  to  me,  most  interesting  spot  in  all 
Tyrol,  and  listening  to  many  a stirring  tale  froin  the  héroes  of  the 
immortal  struggle  against  the  French. 

From  Sand  I wound  down  a lovely  valley  to  Meran,  which  I 
reached  in  four  hours,  and  thence  by  the  oíd  ground  to  Botzen  ; 
then  ascending  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Eisach,  by  Brixen,  I 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Brennen,  and  once  more  entered  Innsbruck, 
October  7th.  It  was  time  to  cease  campaigning  in  the  mountains, 
as  the  weather  was  breaking  up  rapidly ; the  snow  already  covered 
all  the  higher  ridges,  adding  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
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I cío  not  know  whether  I have  yet  mentioned  a characteristic  of 
the  Tyr olese  peasant,  which  is  met  with  universally  in  this  country, 
I mean  the  strict  discharge  of  all  thc  dutics  of  tlieir  religión.  The 
moraent  the  bell  of  a neighbouring  village  announces  the  hour  of 
noon,  the  labourer  in  the  fiehl  lays  aside  his  spade  or  his  scythe,  and, 
uncovering  the  liead,  gravely  recites  his  prayer ; the  party  at  the 
inn-door  cease  their  noisy  mirth,  and  join  in  devotion.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive  sight  when,  in  one  of  their  rustic  inns,  the  family  and  their 
guests  at  the  supper-table  rise  and  cliaunt  their  grace,  the  liost 
taking  the  lead,  and  men,  w ornen,  and  children  joining  in  the 
prayer.  As  one  walks  through  the  Tyrol,  one  meets  here  and  there 
large  numbers  of  peasants  going  to  a fair,  or  some  otlier  meeting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  invariably  chaunt  as  they  walk,  the  men 
first,  bare-headed,  giving  out  their  deep  sonorous  notes,  and  the 
w ornen  following,  and  chiming  in  with  their  treblc  pipes.  I never 
saw  snch  a country  for  crucifixes  and  images : there  is  one  at  the 
córner  of  almost  every  field. 

At  Innsbruck  ended  the  pedestrian  part  of  my  tonr.  I liad  walked 
over  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  I now 
put  myself  into  the  eilwagen  for  Munich.  Taking  the  Landeck  road 
for  some  distance,  we  turned  to  the  right  through  the  mountains, 
and  entered  Bavaria  by  one  of  the  most  lovely  passes  I have  ever 
met  with.  A journey  of  twenty-four  hours  from  Innsbruck  brought 
us  to  the  capital  of  lia  varia,  and  into  a fíat,  dull,  and  uninteresting 
country,  in  every  respect  differing  from  that  in  which  1 had  been 
rambling  for  so  long. 

Munich  and  its  King  are  among  the  wonders  of  modern  Europe. 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  I need  only  observe  that  Munich  in 
1012  was  a shabby  town,  containing  a population  of  40,500  inlia- 
bitants.  At  the  present  moment  it  numbers  little  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  contains  a splendid  picture-gallery,  a gal- 
lery  of  sculpture,  a noble  palace  ; churches  filled  with  costly  marbles, 
gilding,  and  mosaics  ; pórticos  adorned  with  frescos  ; a magnificent 
theatre  ; handsome  streets  and  squares  ; a university,  library,  and 
other  fine  public  buihlings ; and  all  this  the  work  of  the  present 
King.  The  splendid  Pantheon  (the  Wa ¡halla ) near  Regensburg,  the 
improvements  at  Baireuth  and  at  Regensburg,  aiíd  the  Ludwigs 
canal,  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  are  additional  proofs 
of  the  King’s  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

There  is,  however,  little  that  pleases  me  in  the  Bavarians.  They 
are  a coarse  and  an  unintellectual  people,  addicted  chicfly  to  sensual 
pleasures,  while  their  national  history  is  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. 
On  two  notable  occasions  have  they  deserted  the  common  cause  of 
Germany,  and  attached  thcrnselves  to  the  French,  with  the  view  of 
bcnefitting  their  prívate  interests ; and  they  glory  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  turned  upon  their  former  friends,  when  they  found  the 
day  going  against  them,  and  in  having  on  the  field  of  battle  poured 
their  fire  upon  the  French,  in  whose  lines  they  were  drawn  up. 
The  Germans  are  undoubtedly  a great,  and  an  enlightened  people, 
and  there  is  much  warmth  of  heart  and  kindncss  of  fceling  in  their 
domestic  relations  with  each  other;  nevertheless,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  English  are  apt  to  rate  them  too  liighly,  and  that 
our  admiration  of  their  fine  literature  has  becomc  quite  a Germán 
inania.  Much  of  that  dreamy  speculation  and  false  philosophy 
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which  abounds  in  their  literature  is,  doubtless,  attributable  to  the 
limited  rangc  whicli  a strict  ccnsorship  of  the  press  allows  to  their 
gen  i us , debarring  them  from  all  present,  tangible,  and  political 
transactions,  and  driving  them  to  the  realnis  of  fancy.  But  why  is 
this  restraint  permitted  ? I quarrel  with  the  Germans,  becanse  they 
are  for  ever  talking  of  themselves  as  the  greatest,  the  most  enlight- 
ened,  and  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world,  and  boasting  that 
it  was  the  infusión  of  Germán  blood  into  the  various  provinees  of 
the  Román  empire  which  made  Europe  what  she  now  is.  For  my 
part,  I am  unwilling  to  concede  so  much  in  favour  of  the  heathen 
savages  who  desolated  and  ruincd  Europe  in  those  dark  ages;  ñor 
do  I think  it  speaks  much  for  the  present  enlightenment  of  the  Ger- 
mán people,  that  a nation,  counting  thirty-four  millions  of  souls,  and 
capable,  if  unitcd  under  one  constitutional  government,  of  being, 
what  it  now  fondly  imagines  itself,  the  head  of  European  States, 
should  allow  itself  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  a dozen  di  Reren t 
despots,  who  misdirect  and  waste  her  resources  for  their  own  petty 
and  selfish  objects. 
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Tiiere  is  o magie  ¡n  the  dewy  cióse 
Of  summer’s  eve,  which  o'er  tíie  senses 
throws 

A melancholy  spell ; 

Team  then  unbidden  flow 
For  loved  ones  not  below, 

A sacred,  soothing  woe, 

For  som»  that  early  fell. 

Then  not  in  sorrow's  wild  extreme, 

But  memory's  soft  and  hallow’d  dream, 
Those  visions  floating  by, 
Draw  from  its  shrine  the  erystal  tear, 
Which  speaks  their  raemory  still  most 
dear 

To  those  they  fondly  loved  while  here, 
And  love  perchance  on  high. 

Perhaps  the  friends  of  early  years, 
Long  mourn’d  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
Look  from  their  seats  of  bliss. 
If  serupli  spirits  e’er  can  know 
Aught  passing  in  this  world  of  woe, 
Surely  they  tum  their  thoughts  below 
On  such  an  eve  as  this. 

Sacred  and  soothing  is  the  thought, 
With  heavenlv  consolation  fraught, 
That  still  they  may  behold, 


And  from  those  orhs  of  purest  light, 
Crown 'd  with  immortal  glory  bright, 
Thoiigli  veilM  awhile  from  mortal  sight, 
With  us  communion  hold. 

It  must  he  so  ! else  what  the  power 
That  in  this  lone  and  pensive  hour 
Instils  its  3ecret  balín  ? 

That  gently  cherks  the  breatliing  sigh, 
That  wipes  the  trembling  tear-drop  dry, 
That  points  our  hopes  to  rest  on  high. 
And  o’er  us  sheds  its  calm  1 

Dear  is  the  thought  that  sever’d  love 
Shall  reunite  in  heaven  ahove, 

In  purer,  holier  ties  ; 

That  when  the  dreaded  day  shall  come, 
That  ruthless  summons  to  the  tomh, 
Joyful  the  sonl  shall  hail  the  doom 
That  calis  her  to  the  skies. 

Oh  ! from  tliy  cloud-girt  throne 
Immortal  power  look  down, 

And  guide  my  wand’ring feet ; 
When  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Oh  ! gently  waft  me  o’er 
To  some  far  distant  shore, 

Each  friend  in  bliss  to  mect  ! 

II.  B.  K. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  our  last  number  vve  left  tbe  impatient  reader  at  the  door  of 
the  Commons’  House  oí*  Parliament,  while  we  went  to  solicit  for  him 
a Speaker’ s order  of  admission  to  the  body  of  tbe  House. 

With  recollections  of  tbe  power — somewhat  profanely  called  tbe 
omnipotcnce  of  Parliament,  we  felt  so  mucb  oppressed  tbat  a sensation 
of  uneasiness,  amounting  to  nervousness,  at  tbe  prospect  of  being  in- 
troduced  to  tliis  august  assembly,  overcaine  us. 

We  imagined  how  venerable  must  be  tbe  aspcct  of  tbese  six  liun- 
dred  and  fifty  lawgivers  of  tbe  Lower  House,  and  tbree  or  four  hun- 
dred  of  tbe  Upper,  upon  wbose  will,  made  Iciw,  depend  the  lives, 
libertics,  and  properties  of  tbe  people  of  England. 

Regarding  eacli  individual  Senator  as  tbe  represen tative  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  tbe  men,  women,  and  cbildren  of  tliis  cinpire  and 
its  almost  ubiquitous  dependencies,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  loco pa- 
reníis  to  a large  small  family  of  two  hundred  tbousand  or  so,  of 
clectors,  non-electors,  colonists,  and  tbeir  dependents ; tbrowing  tbe 
weight  of  his  vote  into  tbe  scales,  in  which  tremble  tbe  fate  of  na- 
tions,  by  bis  “ Ay,  Ay,”  proelaiming  all  tbe  liorrors  of  war ; or  by 
bis  " No,  No,”  restoring  to  desolated  nations  tbe  blessings  of  peace. 

Considering  all  tliis,  I say,  we  antieipated  tbe  awful  inajesty,  tbe 
grave  aspcct,  tbe  deliberative  silence  of  tliis  tremendous  assembly ; 
men  in  all  tbe  honours  of  silver  hairs,  grave  deliberaron,  and  autho- 
rity  unlimited. 

St.  Stephen’s  Cliapel  is,  perhaps,  liardly  wortliy  its  higb  position 
as  tbe  place  of  meeting  of  tbe  most  powerlul  brancli  of  legislation  of 
tbese  eountries  ; but,  on  tbe  otber  band,  it  is  passing  rieli  in  associa- 
tions,  which  redeem  tbe  defects  of  narrowness  of  space,  and  inade- 
quacy  of  accommodation. 

Tbere  is  little  to  see,  to  be  sure,  within  its  small  circumfercnce, 
but  how  mucb  was  tbere  to  think  of,  in  eonnexion  with  it  I 

There  stood  tbe  very  walls,  once  adorned  witli  Scripture  histories, 
tbe  cboicest  in  design  and  workmanship  tbat  those  remóte  ages  could 
afford  ; tbere  tbe  altar,  richly  decorated,  where  cowled  monks  minis- 
tered ; tbere  stood — tbere  yet  stand,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come  will 
stand,  tbe  cloister,  wbose  “ lonely  round  ” tbe  tenants  of  tbe  place 
paced  in  solitudc  and  seclusion  ; tbere,  walking  in  tbe  stillness  of 
evening,  we  catch  a passing  glimpse  of  sotne  ílickering  sliade,  and 
lo  ! a holy  fatber  flits  across  our  path  and  disappears. 

The  monks  are  fled,  and  a new  dynasty  busies  itself  in  tbeir  now 
populous  retreats  ; instead  of 
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now  the  chapel  resounds,  not  with  anthem,  or  the  silver  bell  of  lioly 
vesper  hour,  but  with  the  tongue-strife  of  contending  factions,  emu- 
lous  of  poxver,  its  luxuries  and  dangers  ; the  passionless,  world- 
wearied  calm  of  tlie  place  has  fled,  and  envy,  jealousy,  hope,  fear, 
and  all  the  swelling  emotions  of  active  public  lite  usurp  thcir  peacc- 
able  retreats.  The  world  of  the  future  retires  in  favour  of  the  world 
of  the  present : the  statesman  grave,  patriot,  severc  ; the  placeman 
servile,  complaisant,  sly ; the  despcratc  political  adventurer ; the 
swarms  of  hopers,  waiters  upon  Providence,  hangers  upon  power,  are 
now  busy  in  their  several  vocations ; now  popular  rights  are  con- 
tended for  and  against,  and  liberty  begins  to  struggle  into  life. 

Instead  of  pealing  anthems,  the  ear  is  now  stirred  with  pealing 
laughtcr;  instead  of  incensé,  you  have  abundance  of  toadying,  man- 
pleasing,  and  hero-worship  ; instead  of  homilies  and  sermona,  you 
have  prate  equally  tedious  and  unprofitable, 

Indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  to  deny,  that  therc  may  be  at  this 
day  in  St,  Stephen’s  a monk  or  two  in  disguise. 

THE  LOBBY. 

The  green-baize  covered  door,  at  the  distant  end  of  the  lobby, 
guarded  bv  a very  tall  doorkeeper  with  a very  palé  face,  and  a very 
short  doorkeeper  with  a very  red  face,  is  the  entrance  to  the  body  of 
the  House.  For  the  accomniodation  of  the  two  doorkeepers  are  two 
comfortablc  lcathern  chairs,  in  which,  during  the  lingering  hours  of 
interminable  midnight  debates,  lulled  by  the  sounds  “ by  distance 
made  more  sweet,”  of  the  Honourable  Member  on  bis  legs,  these 
gentlemen  sleep  intermittingly.  When  the  Ilouse  is  assembling, 
indeed,  they  are  rather  busy  than  otherwise ; the  very  tall  door- 
keeper having  bis  hand  on  the  door  is  fully  occupicd  in  flinging  ¡t 
open,  as  Members  in  cjuick  succession  make  their  appearance.  The 
very  short  doorkeeper  is  exclusively  engaged  in  deciphering,  through 
a pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  the  backs  of  letters,  which  lie 
keeps  perpetually  poking  into  the  hands  of  Members  as  they  arrive. 
Cards  and  verbal  messages  are  also  intrusted  to  the  very  short  door- 
keeper, who,  as  the  very  tall  doorkeeper  seems  designed  as  the  door- 
keeper of  figure,  I venturo  to  conjecture  is  the  doorkeeper  of  parís. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Members,  a passage  is  kept  clear — a 
sort  of  alley  through  the  living  Unes  of  mob  with  which  the  lobby  is 
crowded.  Ilere,  in  the  front  rank,  arnong  the  most  idlc  and  curious 
of  the  spectators,  I took  a place  to  view  the  Members  procceding  to 
their  places. 

Of  the  assembling  Senators,  few  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  lobby  to  the  House  without  a tapping  on  the  shoulder,  or  an 
arrest  from  sorne  busy  body,  who,  rushing  through  the  crowd, 
captures  bis  representative  and  leads  him  triumphant  to  a dark 
córner,  where  the  Member  and  his  constituent  lay  their  heads  toge- 
ther ; the  one  detailing  with  great  volubility  what  it  is  evident,  from 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  he  considers  of  the  highest  import- 
ance  ; the  other,  with  a smile  of  bland  acquiescence,  leaning  his  head 
on  one  side ; though  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  in  that. 

A brisk  dapper  Parliamentary  agent  seizes  a committee  man  of  an 
election,  or  one  who  has  the  carriuge  of  a prívate  bilí,  and  addresscs 
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hiinself  to  the  Senator’s  prívate  ear.  An  influential  constituent  from 
some  immaculate  borough,  grasping  his  representative  by  the  button, 
reminds  him,  tbat  bis  (the  constituent’s)  son  is  now  in  town,  waiting 
for  the  Government  appointmcnt  be  (tbc  Scnator)  promised  faith- 
fully  to  procure,  and  entreating  bis  instant  application  to  the  Minister 
on  the  youth's  bebalf.  The  M.P.  winces  ; looks  everyway  for  escape, 
and  indulges  in  a declamation,  in  which  the  words,  “ I assure  yon 
solemnly,”  tl  ’pon  my  sacred  honour,”  and  “ you  may  rely  upon  me,” 
are  frequently  reiterated ; notwithstanding  tliese  repeated  protesta- 
tions,  the  constituent  looks,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  ratlier  sceptical, 
and  of  imperfect  faitb,  evidcntly  pressing  for  prompt  payment.  The 
captive  M.P.  suddeniy  aífecting  to  recol lect  a man  whom  he  never 
saw  before,  at.  the  other  end  of  the  lobby,  seizes  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  constituent,  shakes  it  hastily,  swears  what  he  will  do, 
and  how  be  will  do  it,  tlien  rushiog  towards  the  imaginary  dear  friend 
in  the  crowd,  lets  slip  from  betwecn  his  tecth  as  he  passes  us  a sup- 
pressed  but  emphatic  execration. 

Now  slowly  saunters  up  the  populous  al  ley,  a Lycurgus  in  patent 
leather  boots,  coat  of  surpassing  cut,  exquisito  waistcoat,  glossy  hat, 
clouded  cañe,  and  a cataract  of  black  satín.  He  lingera  on  the  top 
stcp  leading  into  the  FIousc,  taps  his  boot  repeatedly  with  his  cañe, 
passes  his  hand  carelessly  through  his  curled  locks,  gives  a pitying 
glance  of  mingled  wonder  and  contempt  upon  those  who  are  admi  ring 
him  and  repeating  his  ñame  or  title  to  one  another;  yawns,  heaves 
a sigh,  taps  his  boot,  looks  vacantly  about,  evidently  not  very  well 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  Soon  he  is  accosted  by  a Solon  of 
the  same  class  ; they  listlessly  inquire  of  eacli  other  what’s  on  to- 
night,  find  out  that  the  Uousc  will  be  oceupied  with  a debate  on  the 
distress  of  tbc  country,  mutually  determine  that  it  is  a “cursed 
bore,”  and,  arm-in-arm,  lounge  away  together. 

A thick-set,  coarse-featured,  clubbish-looking  man,  with  a vast 
number  of  rolls  of  parcbment,  in  which  he  seems  to  take  great  pride, 
stowed  away  under  his  arm,  now  leisurely  saunters  along  the  lobby. 
He  is  a manufacturar  out  of,  and  a law-maker  in,  the  House,  and  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House  dcals  largely  in  fustian.  He  is  a popular 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  is  entrusted  with  a great  many  petitions 
from  al I parts  of  the  country.  He  walks  into  the  House,  deposits 
his  precious  burthen,  and  comes  out  again,  walking  up  and  down 
among  the  promiscuous  beholders,  with  the  air  of  a man  who  has 
gained  popularity,.and  deserves  a statue  of  brass  at  the  hands  of  a 
grateful  country. 

While  these,  and  a variety  of  other  characters  are  passing  across 
the  stage,  the  scene  suddeniy  clmnges ; a messenger  of  the  House, 
recognizable  by  bis  badge,  the  royal  arms  in  brass  suspended  from 
his  neck,  enters  the  lobby,  crying  with  a loud  voice,  — “The 
Speaker  ! — The  Speaker  ! ” — “ Ilats  offí — Hats  off ! ” is  now  the 
cry  ; “Take  oíf  your  hat,  sir I ” exclaims  a constable;  keeping  his 
hat  on  his  head  ; “ Silence,  there,  if  you  please  !”  shouts  another ; 
with  more  noise  than  that  of  all  the  crowd  put  together.  “Make 
way  there,  for  Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen,  if  you  please !”  from  a third, 
who  is  himself  the  leading  obstruction  of  the  place.  Silence  is  ob- 
servcd,  hats  are  doflcd,  a thoroughfare  through  the  crowd  is  made 
from  the  Speaker's  prívate  upartment. 
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The  first  Commoner  in  the  world — íor  such  b y the  courtesy  o f 
England,  and  the  law  of  precedence,  is  Mr.  Speaker — at  length  makes 
his  appearance,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  in  a plain  court 
suit  of  black,  bearing  the  mace — u that  bauble,”  as  Cromwcll  term~ 
ed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  is  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  with  a silk  gown,  a full- 
bottomed  wig,  and  carries  a little  cocked  hat  in  his  hand  ; a train- 
bearer  carries  a comer  of  his  gown,  holding  up  a great  functionary’s 
tail  being  considered  in  England  of  the  last  dignity  and  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker  having  glided  into  the  House,  the  Chaplain  enters  in 
full  canon icals  ; the  doors  are  closed,  prayers  are  read,  and  Members 
who  care  less  for  praying  than  for  business,  as  some  men  forget  the 
grace  for  the  meat,  congrégate  in  the  lobby. 

Among  them  is  our  friend,  who  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  Speaker 
takes  the  chair  it  is  his  custom,  on  the  application  of  Members,  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a certain  number  of  orders  for  admission,  called 
Speaker  a Ordersy  which  entítle  the  holder  to  admission  below  the 
galleries,  and  within  the  body  of  the  House.  One  of  these  orders 
our  friend  having  speedily  obtained,  rcturned,  and  desiring  me  to 
follow  him,  we  entered  the  House  by  the  green  baize  door,  handing 
tlie  order  for  examination  to  the  very  short  doorkeeper,  who  having 
put  his  spectacles  on  nose,  looked  at  the  order,  pronounced  it  “all 
right,”  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  lite,  I found  myself  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  BODY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

We  advanced,  however,  only  a little  way,  not  having  passed  the 
“ bar/'  which  forms  the  boundary,  beyond  which  “ strangers,"  on  no 
pretence  can  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  which  is  drawn  across  the 
House  when  Counsel  are  heard,  or  offenders  against  the  privileges  or 
dignity  of  this  great  assembly  are  called  thereto.  Tliis  formidable 
bar,  of  which  one  has  heard  so  much,  is  neither  more  ñor  less  than  a 
bit  of  stick,  not  so  thick  as  an  ordinary  bed-post,  covered  with  baize, 
and  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  in  a groove,  as  occasion  requires. 

Turning  to  tlie  right,  in  front  of  the  Jeathern  chairs  occupied  by 
the  Sergeant-at-arms,  or  his  deputy,  we  take  our  seats  ; mine  by 
courtesy ; my  friend's  by  right ; these  seats  are  in  no  respect  diíferent 
from  those  occupied  by  the  Members  generally,  being,  indeed,  only 
supernumeraries,  filling  the  space  below  the  galjeries,  that  would 
otherwise  be  vacant. 

When  I had  thus  comfortably  taken  my  seat,  without  the  trouble, 
an  noy  anee,  or  expense  of  canvassing,  polling,  chairing,  and  paying 
election  bilí, — serious  drawbacks  on  the  pleasures  with  which  many 
a new  Member  reposes  upon  these  much-coveted  benehes, — I ven- 
tured  to  look  around,  and  contémplate  the  “collective  wisdom,”  tiie 

ASSEMBLED  COMMOXS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Judge  my  astonishment  and  surprise ! instead  of  finding  that  gra- 
vity,  solemnity,  and  dignity  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
weighty  responsibilities,  and  almost  boundless  power  of  that  House, 
to  find  the  Senators  “ potent,”  but  assuredly  by  no  means  “grave 
or  reverend  Signors,”  running  round  the  galleries  like  a parcel  of 
wild  rabbits  ; in  at  one  door,  out  at  another,  scrambling  over  benehes 
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like  schoolboys  when  half-holiday  is  proclaimed,  Crossing  the  floor  of 
the  House  from  the  Treasury  to  tile  Opposition  benehes,  and  vice 
versa  ; gathering  in  twos  and  thrces,  talking,  laughing,  scraping  their 
feet,  lounging  on  tlie  seats,  and  indulging  in  other  such  like  un-sena- 
torial  demcanour. 

Around  and  below  the  bar  was  collected  a noisy  and  exceedingly 
idle  group,  of  law-givers  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts,  scions, 
for  the  most  part,  of  noble  liouses.  Some  rejoicing  in  the  hirsute 
honours  of  the  “ mous tache/'  others  of  a palé  and  siekly  tempera- 
ment;  others  with  the  “blasé”  expression  of  men  long  “ upon 
town,”  but,  with  fcw  exceptions,  men  evidently  more  devoted  to  the 
enjoyments  of  this  lite,  than  oppressed  with  any  serious  idea  of  its 
duties. 

One  of  these  gentlernen  I observed  handing  round  a new  puzzle 
snuif-box;  another  ara u sed  hiraself  by  displaying  a patent  fleam  for 
bleeding  .horses,  which  excited  great  curiosity  among  Honourable 
Merabers ; a third  was  displaying  a new-invented  cañe,  which  he 
said  had  just  “ come  out.”  An  Honourable  and  learned  Member, 
whose  expansiva  face  radiant  with  fun,  and  whose  mouth  seemed 
formed  by  nature  for  the  continual  emission  of  jokes,  was  keeping 
a group  in  a perpetual  titter  of  half-supprcssed  laughter.  Near  him 
was  a county  Member,  who  looked  like  a schoolboy,  explaining  to 
another  county  Member,  who  looked  like  a fool,  the  various  fortunes 
of  a cricket  match  he  that  day  had  witnessed  at  Lord’s,  between  the 
Kent  and  All  England. 

In  the  side  galleries,  reserved  exclusivcly  to  the  use  of  Members, 
(that  at  one  end  being  set  apart  for  strangers,  at  the  other  for  re- 
porters,)  were  several  Solons  taking  their  ease  at  full  length ; in  the 
body  of  the  Ilouse  some  were  réadíng  newspapers  or  pamphlets, 
others  talking;  but  the  greater  number  moving  rapidly  from  one  seat 
to  another. 

The  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  the  clerks  of  the  Ilouse,  three 
in  number,  in  their  wigs,  were  writing  at  a table — the  table,  upon 
which  lay  the  mace,  sorae  books,  and  two  red  morocco  boxcs ; busi- 
ness  was  evidently  going  on,  but  the  complication  of  noises  was  such 
as  we  shall  attempt,  but  in  vain,  to  describe. 

« Hura  drum — drum  hura — drum  drum — dum — dum. — Sir,  I have 
the  honour  to  present  a petition  from — buzz,  buzz — hum,  hum, — 
(coughing,  sneezing,  scraping  of  feet,  talking,) — signcd  by  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  of — drum,  drura — hura, 
hum— buzz,  buzz— dum,  dum — (noises  defying  the  minutest  powers 
of  analysis,  scraping  of  feet,  and  talking  only  distinguishable) — Do 
LIE  ON  THE  TABLE,  THAT  OPINION  SAY  Ay,  CONTRARY,  No, — buZZ, 
buzz — hum,  drura.  — Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  present — (awful 
scraping,  murmuring,  gossiping,  tattling  through  the  House,  and 
audible  laughter  at  the  bar,) — praying  for  a repeal  of  the— hum, 
drura— dum,  dum,  boom,  boom,  bizz,  bizz, — great,  important,  influen- 
tial  constitu — he!  he! — buzz — hum — (complication  of  noises  now 
total  1 y drown  the  voices  of  the  prcsenter  of  petition.) — Order — 
order — -bar — bar — (especially  addrcssed  to  the  legislators  in  pa- 
tent leathers.)  Do  lie  on  tiie  table,  tiiat  opinión  say  Ay, 
contra ry,  No — hura,  drura,  boom,  boom,  bizz,  bizz — Mr.  Saddle- 
worth — buzz,  buzz— Sir,  I have  to  present  a petition  from — Order, 
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order — ) and  lord  and  tenant— (a  chaos  oí*  incongruous  noises,  ren- 
dering  the  Honourable  Member  totally  inaudible.) — Lie  on  the  table, 
say  Ay,  contuary,  No — buzz,  buzz — drum,  drum. 

Lord  Granby  Somerdale.  Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  presen t 
several  pctitions  from — hum,  drum — buzz,  buzz — scrape,  scrape — 
praying  for  an  inquiry  into — fizz,  fizz — buzz,  buzz — bar,  bar  1 — 
ORDEn,  order! — (inextricable  inattention,  noise,  tattle,  and  con- 
fusión). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  interior  aspect  of  the  building,  now  tempo- 
rarily  serving  as  the  House  of  the  Assembled  Commons,  that  can 
detain  us  long.  The  apartment  is  simply  a parallelogram,  fitted  up 
witli  seats  of  the  plainest  oak,  with  green  leathern  cushions ; the 
galleries  are  furnished  in  the  same  way,  and  are  supported  by  square 
pillars,  without  the  least  pretensión  to  ornament. 

The  interior  is  more  akin,  in  the  style  of  its  fitting  up,  to  an  inde- 
pendent  chapel,  or  other  dissenting  place  of  worship,  tlian  anything 
else  we  can  cali  to  miad  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  The  exte- 
rior is  like  a huge  malt-house,  the  ventilators  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
aiding  the  resemblance. 

This  apartment  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  a 
well-known  lounge  for  courtiers,  politicians,  place-hunters,  and  the 
busy  intriguing  mob  that  perpetually  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  legislative  body. 

Swift,  Walpole,  and  many  others  of  the  gossiping  spirits  of  their 
day,  haunted  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  make  frequent  allusions  to 
it  in  their  correspondence. 

As  we  have  said,  the  interior  is  squab,  plain,  Quaker-like,  and 
pragmatical  to  a fault;  indeed,  the  sight  of  it  levels  a soaring  ima- 
gination,  and  is  miserably  calculated  to  sustain  the  impressions  of 
awe  and  veneration  with  wliich  one  for  the  first  time  entera  the 
House. 

The  Speaker’s  chair,  of  dark  polished  oak,  with  a canopy  supported 
upon  fluted  pillars,  and  sustaining  the  royal  arms,  alone  relieves  the 
monotonous  tone  of  colour  that  pervades  the  House;  the  table,  upon 
which  lie  packed  a few  volumes  of  books  and  journals  of  the  House, 
and  two  docks,  one  the  House  dock,  the  other  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  reporters,  are  the  only  furniture  of  this  naked  looking  apart- 
ment. 

The  mace,  and  two  red  morocco  boxes  upon  the  table,  are  the  only 
articles  with  which  the  most  consummate  utilitarian  could  find  fault ; 
everything  else  is  plain  to  more  than  republican  simplicity. 

There  is  no  peculiar  dress  or  costume  worn  by  members  of  the 
House  upon  ordinary  occasions.  The  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
usual  Address,  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  open- 
ing  of  each  session,  are  accustomed  to  appear  in  court  costume,  or 
military  or  naval  uniform,  or  in  the  costume  of  the  county  lieutenaney. 

When  the  House  adjourns  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty  with  an 
humble,  or  dutiful  and  loyal  address,  upon  occasions  of  congratula- 
ron, the  members  who  aceompany  the  Speaker  to  the  palace  appear 
in  full  costume  ; and  on  these  occasions  the  House  presents  a gay 
and  somewhat  splendid  appearance. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  howevcr,  the  Ilouse  is  in  plain  dress,  the 
Speaker,  and  three  clerks  who  record  the  proceedings,  being  distin- 
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guished  only  b y w¡gs  and  gowns;  and  the  Serjeant-at-arnis,  or  his  de- 
puty,  in  a plaincourt-suit  of  black,  with  a mourning-sword  byhis  side. 

Ceremony  there  is  none  ; the  only  observable  etiquette  bcing,  that 
mcmbers,  on  entering  or  retiring  from  the  House,  bow  to  the  Chaír, 
— not  a formal  bow,  but  a mere  sidelong  inclination  of  the  head.  On 
these  occasions,  and  also  whenever,  which  is  perpetually,  they  choose 
to  move  from  one  part  of  the  Ilouse  to  another,  and  when  speaking, 
they  uncover.  On  resuming  their  seats,  they  put  on  tlieir  liats,  or 
not,  as  they  think  proper. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  IIOUSE. 

By  the  time  the  presentaron  of  petitions  is  concluded  it  may  be 
half-past  íive  o’clock,  the  liour  at  which  the  Prime  Minister  usually 
enters  the  House. 

You  observe  that  tal)  man,  one  arm  on  his  breast,  the  other  con- 
eealed  under  the  skirts  of  his  blue  frock-coat,  vvalking  briskly  up  the 
floor  of  the  House,  without  stop  or  stay.  Now  he  bows  gracefully  to 
the  Speaker,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
next  to  the  Home  Sceretary.  He  looks  round,  and  seems  care-worn 
and  exhausted,  as  if  the  ofíicial  duties  of  the  day  were  suílicient  for 
him,  without  being  in  addition  harnessed  to  those  of  the  senatorial 
night.  He  is  what  most  women  and  sonie  men  would  cali  a hand- 
some  man  ; his  features  regular,  his  complexión  clear,  his  hair  fair ; 
dressed  neither  above  ñor  under  the  good  tastc  of  a gentleman.  If 
you  did  not  know  him,  you  might  imagine  him  a wealthy  merclumt, 
a prosperous  manufacturer,  or  banker ; his  expression  and  manner 
approaeh  more  nearly  that  of  one  of  the  highest  commercial  class 
than  of  any  other;  that  man  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Yes,  there  he  sits,  the  Premier,  and  we  cannot  help  having  a good 
stare  at  him. 

Not  that  he  is  more  or  less  rcmarkable  in  point  of  physical  stature 
than  the  generality  of  men; — he  is  evideutly  neither  an  Irish  giant 
ñor  Tom  Thumb  the  Great ; ñor  is  there  anything  partieularly 
statesmanlike  in  his  air,  manner,  or  expression.  He  is  a prepossess- 
¡ng-looking  man,  with  a letter-of-recommendation-face,  and  there  ’s 
an  end  on't.  He  looks  one  of  those  men  you  would  select  in  a stage- 
coach,  or  on  the  dock  of  a steamer,  for  ad  vanees  towards  a travelling 
acquaintanceship,  satisfied  beforehand  that  you  would  mcct  with  a 
favourable  reception. 

But  when  one  contemplates  the  man’s  position, — when  you  come 
to  consider  how  much  is  in  his  power  for  good  and  evil, — how  much 
depends  upon  him, — what  a large  small  human  family  look  up  to  him, 
as  to  some  presiding  genius,  upon  whose  will  depend  the  alternations 
of  public  prosperity  or  distress,  — when  you  think  of  the  weighty  in- 
terests  intr usted  to  his  vigilance  and  care, — when  you  recollect  that, 
plaeid  as  he  is,  war  may  be  proclaimed  from  those  lips,  and  that  arm, 
no  longer  than  another  man’s,  can  reacli  the  Antipodes  in  merey, 
vengeance,  or  justice, — when  you  remember  that  to  him,  simple  as 
he  sits  there,  is  delegated  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  futes  and  fortunes  of  the  aspiring  in- 
tellect  of  England,  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited  as  con- 
nected  with  public  life,  are  more  or  less  in  his  hands, — that  a smile 
from  that  man  is  fortune,  and  his  frown  exclusión  from  expected 
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honours  and  coveted  rewards, — I say,  whethcr  you  regard  theweight 
of  his  rcsponsibility,  the  depth  of  his  care,  or  the  Iieight  of  bis  power, 
you  cannot  bchold  the  Chief  Minister  of  England  without  some  emo- 
tion,  with  which  you  are  unaffected  in  contemplating  any  prívate 
man,  of  a station  soever  exalted. 

The  Prime  Minister  swells  beyond  the  circumference  of  ordinary 
mor  tais.  I-Ie  is  not  a man  ; he  is  a body  poli  tic.  We  do  not  behold 
a right  honourable  baronet ; he  is  beforc  our  cyes  a great  guberna- 
ting  abstraction.  In  royalty  we  regard  the  pride  and  pomp;  but  in 
him  we  see  the  circuvnstance  of  executive  authority.  Yet,  great  as  he 
is,  high  as  he  is,  above  us  as  he  is  placed,  he  is,  after  all,  the  creature 
of  the  Crown,  the  humble  servant  of  the  law  ; the  power  that  gave 
him  power  is  yet  more  powerful  than  he;  he  is  but  as  one  of  the 
genii,  who  in  his  turn  is  obliged  to  obey  the  spirits  that  obey  him  ; 
he  is  tenant  of  power  only  at  will;  he  holds  all  that  his  magnificent 
position  bestows  upon  him,  and  enables  him  to  bestow  upon  otliers, 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Recollecting  that  the  power  of  a Premier  is  but  the  power  of  the 
public  will,  devolved  upon  one  man,  exercised  by  one  man  for  the 
time  bcing,  we  have  a greater  interest  in  him ; he  is  nearer  us,  and 
all  that  concerns  him  is  our  concern. 

The  minister  of  a despotic  monarch,  responsible  only  to  his  master, 
the  depository  of  his  absolute  power,  and  registrar  of  his  sovereign 
will,  this  happy  land  is  a stranger  to,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  de- 
termine in  what  light  sueli  an  one  would  be  regarded.  We  should 
behold  in  him  only  a courtier  of  a higher  grade,  and  our  regards,  if 
analyscd,  would  probably  be  mude  up  of  commingled  bate  and  fear. 
The  interest  which  a responsible  minister  inspires,  the  activity  of  in- 
dividual censure  and  applause  could  never  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  the  career  of  a great  statesman  is  liere  pursued  by  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  men,  from  the  higliest  to  tbe  lowest, — from  tlie 
most  affluent  to  tliose  who  have  nothing  but  an  opinión. 

But  we  forget  that  we  propose  merely  to  bestow  upon  the  reader  a 
familiar  picture  of  the  progress  of  a parliamentary  niglit,  and  not  to 
foliow  the  footsteps  of  the  noble  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  English 
Constitution. 

The  Premier  liaving  taken  his  seat,  order  is  restored,  members 
take  their  places,  and  the  House  speedily  subsides  into  something 
like  repose.  Now  begin,  in  regular  rotation,  metnbers  who  have 
questions  to  put  to  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  licad  of 
lier  Majesty’s  Government. 

A good-looking,  well-dressed,  and  rather  dandyish  style  of  man, 
young-looking,  or  at  least  not  looking  so  oíd  as  a man  should  look 
who  lias  taken  a prominent  part  in  public  lifc  for  more  timo  a quarter 
of  a century,  unexceptionable  in  air  and  manner,  and  with  a rcason- 
able  share  of  tbe  celf-confidence  that,  we  are  informad,  pertains  to 
superior  minds,  rises  from  tbe  opposition  bencli,  and  propounds  an 
interrogatory  touching  Servia,  or  Scinde,  or  some  otlier  of  our  more 
importaut  foreign  rclations. 

No  great  interest  is  excitad  in  tbe  House  by  tbe  question,  unless 
it  be  one  of  unusual  importance,  when  a “ Ilear  ! liear  !M  may  be  heard 
from  the  back  benches  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Premier,  rising  with  delibérate  air,  replics  at  some  length,  and 
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in  a peculiar  style;  for,  tliougli  replying,  he  takes  care  not  to  answer, 
unless  lie  has  iiothing  to  say.  In  tliat  case,  he  appears  communi- 
cative  enough ; and,  although  his  responses  are  occasionally  mystifi- 
eatory  enough,  his  style  is  clear ; and,  whatever  the  mattcr  of  his 
reply  may  be,  the  manner  never  fails.  What  he  says  may  not  give 
complete  satisfaction ; but  there  can  be  no  quarrcl  with  the  way  in 
which  he  says  either  what  he  chooses  símil  or  shall  not  be  comniu- 
nicated.  lie  weighs  carefully  every  word,  knowing  it  will  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  takes  care  that  he  will  issue  no  light  ones.  If 
he  seems  to  thinlc  it  proper  that  the  question  should  be  largely  en- 
tered  into,  he  enters  into  it  at  large ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  policy  of  complete  reply,  he  reserves 
his  iuformation,  but  in  a dcprecatory  manner,  studious  to  avoid  the 
remotcst  possibility  of  giving  offence. 

Question  follows  question,  almost  always  from  the  opposition 
benches,  addressed  to  the  ministers,  in  reference  to  rnatters  con- 
nected  with  his  particular  department ; for  it  is  observable  that  no 
minister  appears  to  know  anything  of  the  business  pertaining  to  his 
eolleague,  and,  indeed,  an  indisposition  to  afford  Information  is  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  these  occasions. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  as  yet  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  inquired 
into  by  the  honourahle  member  opposite  ; sometimes  it  will  cause 
immediate  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  and  will  communicate  the  result 
with  the  least  possiblc  delay  to  the  Ilouse.  Again,  if  papers  of  im- 
portance,  or  of  no  importance,  are  demanded,  the  Treasury  Bench 
avoids  to  the  very  last,  moment  laying  them  on  the  table.  Sometimes, 
to  communicate  papers  at  present  would  not  be  expedient  for  the 
public  Service;  at  other  times,  the  honourahle  paper-hunter  is  assured 
— the  Treasury  Bench  is  a great  assurer — there  is  policy  in  that — 
that  the  moment  the  papers  are  printcd  the  Ilouse  will  cnjoy  all  the 
benefit  their  contents  can  afford  the  “ colleetive  wisdora/' 

Sometimes  a question  is  refused  an  answer,  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  notice.  If  an  honourahle  member  should  ask  something  tanta- 
mount  to  “ What  ’s  o’clock  ?”  without  notice,  the  minister  whose  de- 
partment it  is  to  kucp  a watch  cannot  by  any  possibility  know  the 
€t  time  of  day  ” without  notice  ; not  having  liad,  lie  says,  notice  of 
the  question,  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  honourahle 
memher  putting  the  question,  he  (the  minister)  declines  answering 
the  question.  The  inquirer  then,  rising  in  a pet,  gives  notice  that 
on  sucli  a day  he  shall  inquire  of  the  riglit  honourahle  baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  “ What  o’clock  it  is,"  and  sits 
down,  the  secretary  bowing  attention  to  the  speecli  of  the  honourahle 
member. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  irregular,  sometimes  irrelevant,  some- 
timos impertinent.  One  or  two  captains,  with  foreheads  of  brass, 
and  a singivg  tone  of  voice,  that  one  would  expcct  to  find  proeeeding 
from  metallic  Iieads,  makc  a business  of  putting  qucslions,  which, 
with  no  expenditure  of  brains,  procures  them  a high-up  place  in  the 
Parliamentary  columns  of  the  morning  papers.  Their  questions  ge- 
nerally  arise  out  of  a hypothetical  paragraph  in  a country  paper  ; as, 
for  cxample,  whether  the  right  honourahle  baronet  is  aware  of  the 
storming  of  a round-house  in  the  West  Biding  of  York  by  an  armed 
body  of  men,  and  rescue  of  the  only  prisoner  therein; — or  whether 
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the  riglit.  honourable  baronet  has  taken  any  steps  to  avenge  the  insult 
oftered  to  our  national  flag,  in  the  person  of  a Plymouth  bum-boat 
woman,  who  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of  a French  frigate  ¡n  Ila- 
moaze,  and  who  were  bravely  driven  off  by  the  bum-boat  woman,  with 
the  losa,  on  the  side  of  Britain,  of  a leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings. 

These,  and  a great  many  other  qucstions,  having  been  asked  and 
replied  to  with  great  deference  and  suavity, — the  Treasury  Bench  is 
supremely  polite  and  deferential, — the  preliminary  husiness  of  the 
day  is  over,  and  the  adjourned  debate,  which  must  be  called  business 
of  courtesy,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  laborious  idleness  thftt 
can  possibíy  be  conceived,  is  resumed,  generally  by  some  plodder,  or 
dull  fellow,  put  up  purposely  to  drawl  bis  everlasting  platitudes 
against  time. 

This  useful  Member  of  the  Ilouse,  in  pursuance  of  bis  duty,  gets 
up,  makes  a hob  of  the  head  towards  the  Clmir, — heñís,  coughs, — 
hems,  haws,  coughs  again, — looks  at  the  array  of  documents  he  has 
displayed  upon  a vacant  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  begins, — the  re- 
porters  in  the  gallery,  of  one  accord,  laying  down  their  pens,  taking 
snuff,  and  conversing  one  with  another. 

This  operation  in  the  repórteos  gallery  is  the  best  criterion  of  what 
you  are  to  expect  from  the  senator  on  his  legs,  whose  stolid,  unidea’d 
face,  cropped  head,  squab,  common place  figure,  and  whose  voicc,  like 
the  indeíinitely  prolonged  drone  of  a bagpipe,  give  sad  presage  oí’  the 
infliction  with  which  he  threatens  the  Ilouse.  There  is  a dogged 
determination  in  his  face,  his  voice,  his  manner,  that  plainly  tells  you 
he  means  nothing  less  than  two  hours  and  a half  of  it.  The  majority 
of  the  House  makes  its  escape ; but,  as  the  debate  is  supposed  to  be 
of  importance,  ministers  are  obliged,  in  decency,  to  remain  ; and  now 
one  can  see  at  a glance  that  these  high  oíliccrs  do  not  get  their  liigli 
salaries  for  nothing.  There  they  sit  writhing  in  their  seats,  now 
from  this  sido,  now  to  that,  as  if  the  bench  they  sat  on  were  at  a red 
heat ; now  they  write  letters  on  their  knees,  or  open  little  green  and 
red  boxes,  with  little  gold  keys  attached  to  their  guard-chain,  or  read 
despatches,  or  converse  with  one  another  in  a low  tone.  The  Premier, 
meanwliile,  leans  back  on  the  bench,  with  difficulty  keeping  his  eyes 
open,  although  maintaining,  by  continual  eífort,  the  aspect  of  atten- 
tion,  cvidently  prescnt  only  in  the  flcsh,  abscnt  in  the  spirit. 

The  proser  proses  on,  the  reporters  muttcr  many  a curse  ; the 
members  in  the  side-galleries  roll  a cushion  beneath  their  heads  by 
way  of  pillow,  and  at  full  length  compose  themseives  to  that  sleep 
which  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  orator  makes  inevitable. 

The  Ilouse  becomes  hot  and  sultry,  and  everybody  in  it  exhaustcd, 
with  that  kind  of  lethargic  apatliy  one  feels,  wlien  having  no  cniploy- 
ment  of  body  or  mind,  in  the  dog-days.  Our  friend,  having  read  the 
newspaper  from  end  to  end,  and  declaring  he  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
desires  me  to  follow*  him.  We  steal  out  of  the  Ilouse  by  a side-door, 
and,  after  climbing  sundry  stairs,  and  threading  intricate  passages, 
find  ourselves  in  a spacious,  but  naked,  half-furnished,  and  common- 
looking  chop-house,  or  coflee-room. 

bellamy’s. 

Ilere  are  Members  of  the  House  seated  on  the  tables,  mounted  on 
the  rails  of  chairs,  eating  steaks  or  chops,  sipping  wine  or  brandy  and 
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water,  abandoning  themselves  without  reserve  to  that  easc  and  jollity 
that  the  consumption  of  good  things  seldom  fails  to  inspire. 

Business — house-business,  that  is  to  say — is  never  thought  of ; or 
the  only  connexion  we  at  Bellamy’s — for  this  is  Bellamy’s — have  with 
the  House  is,  an  occasional  inquiry  whether  that  ass,  dolt,  fool,  bore, 
&c.  &c. — never  uttered  without  the  usual  damnatory  prefix — is  still 
“ up”  Tlie  answer  in  the  affirmativc  is  sure  to  be  the  signal  for  or- 
dcring  more  wine,  or  inore  brandy  and  water,  or  adjourning  to  the 
smoking-room,  or  the  tea-room,  there  to  reniain  till  the  talking  nui- 
sance  below  stairs  is  abated. 

We  returned,  however,  after  enjoying  a comfortable  chop,  served 
up  in  the  plain  English  fashion, — and  I nced  hardly  say  how  very 
plain  that  English  fashion  is, — said  English  chop  being  usually  raw  in 
the  middle,  with  a strip  of  solid  fat  round  one  side,  like  a tallow- 
candle  six  to  the  pound,  served  up  in  a half-cold  píate,  without 
gravy. 

Such  was  the  par! ¡amen tary  chop  at  Bellamy’s, — the  attendant, 
when  we  asked  if  any  vegetables  were  to  be  liad,  staring  with  that 
bewildered  a ir  with  which  a loyal  man  may  be  supposed  to  look  when 
he  hears  treason  uttered  in  his  presence. 

Of  Bellamy’s  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  in  no  respect  has  the  ad- 
vantagc  of  an  ordinary  city  cliop-house ; and  to  say  thus  niuch  for  it 
is  by  no  means  disparaging  the  concern. 

THE  HOUSE  AGAIN. 

My  parliamentary  friend  and  myself  having  returned  to  the  House 
by  the  little  side-door,  liad  the  tuorLification  to  íind  that  we  liad  re- 
turned too  soon.  The  mover  of  the  adjourned  debate  was  even  yet 
upon  his  legs,  maintaining  the  same  interminable  drone,  with  a perti- 
nacity  worthy  a better  cause ; paper  after  paper  he  read  ; letter  after 
letter  from  one  of  his  constituents  he  quoted  to  the  House;  sentence 
after  sentence  he  repeated,  with  a sweet  oblivion  of  having  given  ut- 
tcrance  to  the  very  same  words  twenty  times  before;  two  hours  and 
a half  by  Shrewsbury  dock  had  this  odious  man  kept  hamniering 
away,  with  just  as  niuch  weariness  or  fatigue  as  a locomotivo  engine 
feels  when  dragging  a ponderous  goods*  train.  The  House  had  dis- 
appeared,  save  a devoted  band  of  brothers  — enough  barely  to  keep  a 
House, — who  slumbcred  on  the  bcnches  in  cvery  variety  of  attitude  ; 
some  on  the  broad  of  their  backs,  some  with  their  heels  above  their 
heads,  some  with  their  heads  down,  and  their  hands  leaning  over  the 
back  of  the  bench  immediately  beneath. 

The  gcntlemen  in  the  rcporters’  gallery  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
fled ; such  as  remained  were  dozing,  one  with  his  liead  lying  back 
against  the  wall,  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  to  catch  the  blue-bottles 
crawling  legs-uppermost  above  his  head ; another  leaning  against  a 
tliird,  who  preserved  an  equilibrium  by  sticking  his  feet  against  the 
partí tion  dividing  the  reporlers*  from  the  members’  gallery. 

If  any  man  who  tliinks  the  Speaker  extravagantly  paid  with  five 
thousand  pounds  a year,  had  at  this  moment  seen  that  unfortunate 
gentleman,  with  an  air  of  anguished  attention  upon  his  brow,  and  pa- 
tience  tried  beyond  endurance  in  cvery  line  of  his  jadcd  and  exhaust- 
ed  countenance  ; if  he  had  seen  him  writhing  in  the  chair,  and  casting 
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a half-indignant,  half-imploringlook  upon  the  talker,  saying  as  plain  as 
look  could  say  it,  " Do  yon  never  mean  to  cut  it  short  ? ” depend 
upon  it  that  man  would  not  submi t to  the  same  infliction,  or  undergo 
the  same  torture,  for  twice  the  money. 

If  any  man  thinks  it  mighty  high,  and  mighty  and  great  to  be  a 
Parliament  man,  to  take  the  oaths  and  his  scat,  to  shout  “ Ay,  ay; 
No,  no/’  let  hira  come  here  night  after  night  with  a Speaker’s  order, 
and  when  he  retires  night  after  night,  jaded  and  out-worn,  from  lis- 
tening  to  speeches  such  as  we  are  suffering  under  now, — speeches 
that,  like  the  other  world,  are  not  merely  incomprehensible  but  éter- 
nal, — be  assured  he  will  feel,  that  to  do  his  duty  in  that  House,  to 
attend  to  its  business  as  he  ought,  is  no  ordinary  toil,  no  easily  dis- 
chargable  duty. 

At  last  the  honourable  bore  begins  to  get  hoarse ; lie  has  spit  out 
the  last  pip  of  his  last  orange,  and  begins  to  intermit  his  endless 
twaddle ; he  makes  full  stops,  and  labours  to  say  something  he  has 
said  twcnty  times,  the  twenty-first  time,  but  in  vain ; he  finds  himself 
« pumped  out,”  still  he  is  unwilling  to  sit  down ; he  looks  round,  and, 
accustomed  to  find  the  House  asleep,  takes  no  notice,  but  rummages  his 
papers  for  some  more  nothings.  At  last,  when  voice  and  niatter  fails, 
with  a refinement  of  cruelty  we  could  hardly  llave  anticipatcd,  he  de- 
clares that,  being“  unwiliing  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House,” 
(a  derisive  laugh  from  the  House,  anda  painful  smile  from  the  unhap- 
py  Speaker,)  he  concludes,  recommending  what  he  has  said  to  the  at- 
tention  of  ministers,  and  the  country.  Then,  at  last,  sits  down  as 
great  a blockhead,  as  consummate  an  ass,  as  impenetrable  an  example 
of  unblushing  ignorance,  and  stupid  self-conceit,  as  ever,  like  a night- 
mare,  depressed  the  facultics  and  the  senses  of  a too-enduring  body 
of  men. 

The  House  awakes,  yawns,  coughs,  stretches  itself,  rises,  runs 
about  from  one  seat  to  another,  like  men  recovering  from  the  mes- 
meric  sleep  ; the  patient  Speaker  looks  round,  careful  to  catch  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  many  competitors  for  the  honour  of  inflicting  another 
oration  upon  the  assembled  Commons. 

But  I think  I hear  the  impatient  reader  inquire  why  the  House 
starnls  such  interminable  inflictions  as  that  we  have  taken  such  pains 
in  describing?  Why  is  it,  you  ask,  are  not  these  endless  screws 
coughed  down,  or  laughed  down,  or  put  down  by  united  noises  more 
hideously  monotonous  than  his  own  ? 

Impatient  reader,  you  uppear  by  this  inquiry  to  have  forgotten  that 
tlierc  are  such  things  as  partios  in  the  House,  — men  who  have  par- 
tizan  interests  to  care  for  ; men  who  look  not  mucli  beyond  the 
House,  its  tricks,  stratagems,  and  petty  warfare ; men  who  wisely 
consider  that  the  best  representative  represents  himself;  men  with 
whom  nuraber  one  is  the  goldeti  number,  and  in  whosc  estimation  self 
is  not  only  th ct/irsl,  but  the  only  law  of  nature. 

This  being  premised,  the  management  of  a party  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  so-called  public  business;  and  one  part  of  that  management  is 
always  to  have  a bore , or  succession  of  bores,  to  talk  against  time 
during  that  tedious  interval  between  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
Members  from  dinner. 

And  this  vital  daily  business  of  dinner,  the  curious  stranger  will 
discover  to  possess  an  important  influence  on  the  House,  as  upon 
all  other  houses. 
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The  Housc  begins  to  fill,  as  we  have  already  said,  about  half-past 
five  ; about  half-past  six  it  begins  to  empty  ; h ardí  y any  other  sound 
is  heard  than  that  of  senators  going  out  of  doors  in  quick  succession  ; 
in  vain  does  the  Speaker,  who  has  had  an  early  dinner,  that  lie  may 
be  enabled  to  attend  as  he  ought  to  his  business,  cry  “ order  I order  1” 
“ bar  I bar  1”  in  vain  do  honourable  Members,  who  have  just  returned 
from  their  chop  at  Bellamy's,  to  snooze  away  the  evening  in  the  body 
of  the  House,  cry  “ chair  I chair  I"  everybody  rushes  out  of  doors, 
save  the  sixteen  on  the  one  sitie,  and  fourteen  on  the  other,  who  are 
Ilouse-keepers  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
or  Board  of  Control,  who  iu  his  own  person  represents  during  dinner- 
time  all  the  ministers. 

Even  the  Serjeant-at-arms  quits  his  easy  leathern  chair,  and  retires 
to  dinner,  his  deputy  taking  his  principafs  place.  The  business  of 
the  Ilouse,  that  is  to  say,  the  talking,  is  now  done  by  deputy  ; se- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rates  ; the  parliamentary  sloops,  gun- 
brigs,  are  put  in  the  van,  to  pour  in  their  little  batteries  oí  speech, 
until  the  return  from  dinner  of  their  betters. 

Now,  does  the  Ilouse  present  a Janguid,  cffete  appearance,  which 
continúes  till  about  half-past  ten,  when  the  diners-out  return,  and  the 
empty  benches  fill  again. 

Now,  a uiost  amusing  scene  is  enacted  ; one  of  those  dull  touches 
that  cnliven  the  dulness  of  a tedious  description  of  a tedious  place ; 
I mean,  the  anxiety  of  the  Members  possessed  of  bottled  speeches  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  uncorking  them,  or,  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage,  of  u catching  the  Speaker’s  eye.” 

This  organ  must,  indeed,  have  a preternatural  squint  to  inelude  all 
the  rising  orators,  who,  starting  simultaneously  from  their  seats,  where 
they  half  sit,  half  stand,  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  poke  forward 
their  several  heads  in  cager  rivalry.  I have  countcd  sometimes  no 
less  than  twenty  on  their  legs  at  once  ; the  more  retiring,  and  those 
better  worth  listening  to,  gradually  sitting  down  again  ; one  more  ob- 
stínate and  long-winded,  fixing  himself  steadily  on  his  pins,  papers 
and  speech  in  hand,  determined,  as  Dogberry  says,  " to  bestow  all  his 
tediousness  upon  their  honours*”  At  length,  the  Speaker,  by  a sig- 
nificant  wave  of  the  hand,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  some  honour- 
able Member,  intimates  that  the  Member  indicated  shall  proceed  ; the 
disappointed  orators  sit  down  with  lack-a-daisiacal  visages,  and  the 
sclccted  Cicero  does  proceed,  with  a vengeance. 

Hcre,  at  this  point  of  the  debate  we  may  take  occasion  to  digress 
a little  towards  a general  estímate  of  the  oratory  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1 mean  as  to  its  quality  ; when  the  ocean  is  measured  in 
imperial  ¡lints,  somebody  may  succeed  in  calculating  its  quantity,  but 
not  till  then. 

Speeches  must  follow  the  classification  of  speakers;  and  of  speakers 
tliere  are  in  the  Ilouse,  I take  it,  the  following  leading,  or  predomi- 
nant  classes : — 

I.  Statesmen. 

II.  Men  of  Business 

III.  Oh  ATO  113. 

IV.  Frateus. 

V.  Twaddlers. 

By  referring  to  Parliamentary  lleports,  and  carefully  reading  any 
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VI.  Bou  ES. 

VII.  Downhigiit  Fools. 
VIII.  Meuiiy-Andrews,  or 
Buffoons. 
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given  debate,  tlie  curious  in  such  inquines  may  find  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain  to  which  of  thc  above  categories  any  particular  speech  is  re- 
ferable,  for  a reason  to  be  immediately  stated. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  truly  and  essentially  different  in  their 
nature  than  a speech  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  Ilouse,  and  a speech  as  it 
is  read  in  the  morning  or  evcning  paper.  A newspaper  report  con- 
vcys  about  the  same  idea  of  a speech  as  it  is  spoken,  as  a map  of  a 
city  or  'country  does  of  the  country  or  city  itself.  Both  give  you 
some  idea  of  lcngth  and  breadth,  but  of  style,  manner,  peculiarities, 
eccentricities,  much,  if  not  all  which  the  hcarcr  can  appreciate,  is  to- 
tally  lost  to  the  reader , who  beholds  merely  a flat  superfices  of  so 
many  columns,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  speech,  smoothed, 
rolled,  levelled,  compressed,  packed,  and  made  up  for  the  next  day’s 
market  by  the  talen t and  discrimination  of  thc  repórter. 

Out  of  the  House,  too,  the  by-play,  the  various  significant  sounds 
with  which  that  illustrious  body  greets  the  praters,  twaddlers,  bores, 
fools,  and  merry-andrews,  is  altogether  lost  and  omitted.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  debate,  indeed,  one  reads  that  the  House  expressed 
impatience,  or  that  such  and  such  an  honourable  member  addressed  at 
great  lcngth  a noisy  and  inattentive  House — no  wonder — yet  the  fun 
of  the  thing  is  non-apparent  in  the  newspaper,  and  to  those  who  do 
not  study  the  speeches  of  the  preceding  evening  with  attention,  a 
speech  of  one  man,  though  a little  longer,  or  a little  shorter,  looks  as 
well  upon  paper  as  the  speech  of  another  man.  Much  and  deserved 
praise  has  been  accorded  to  the  reporters  for  the  fidelity  of  their  tran- 
scriptions  of  Parliamentary  Debates  ; yet  nobody  seems  to  aeknow- 
ledge  the  mcrit  they  possess  in  tnaking  debates  readable;  in  extract- 
ing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  connecting  rationally  a j unible  of  incohe- 
rent  sentences,  which,  if  reported  exactly,  and  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments  would  lead  one  to  imagine  he  was  reading  the  newspaper 
turned  upside  down. 

One  honourable  Member,  as  the  opener  of  the  adjourned  debate  of 
tliis  evening,  speaks  in  a continuously  monotonous  drone,  varying 
from  its  kcy-note  not  a semi-tone  during  the  entirc  infliction;  another 
deais  out  an  infinite  deal  of  nothings  in  an  unvaried  sing-song  ; a 
third  recites,  school-boy  fashion,  a got-off-by-heart  speech,  the  words 
flowing  faster  than  his  breath ; he  fears  he  shall  forget  what  is  to 
come  next,  and  pushes  sentence  after  sentence  heels-over-head,  till, 
order  and  regulan ty  being  forgotten,  words  are  a mere  mob,  cqually 
devoid  of  choice,  intelligence,  and  order. 

A third  encares  thc  concluding  word  or  two  of  each  period,  in  a 
sententious  alliteration,  enacting  at  once  the  part  of  speaker  and  his 
echo,  as  thus : — 

“ And  this,  sir,  is  a Christian  country;  this  is  a country  that  cares 
for  the  poor — ahem — that  cares  for  the  poor.”  (Hear.) 

u This  is  the  way  in  which  the  people  are  treated — ahem — are 
treated.”  (Hear.) 

Sometimes  this  exquisite  figure  of  rhetoric  is  encored  two  or  three 
times  while  the  orator  is  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  next  sentence, 
and  thus  you  often  hear  the  last  word  or  two  of  the  preceding  trem- 
bling  repeatedly  on  the  speaker' s tongue,  like  a pea  in  a tobacco-pipe. 

Some,  evidently  suspecting  that  their  recollection  of  what  they  are 
about  to  say  may  desert  thera,  and  that  this  oration  may  resemble 
Iludibras’ 
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“ Adven  tu  re  of  tlie  bear  and  fiddlc, 

Begun,  but  left  off  in  tbc  middlc,” 

rattle  along  an  endless  chain  of  words,  in  a full,  flowing  vein,  hardly 
pausing  to  take  breatli,  apprehensive,  like  Ilerrick's  nightingale,  that 
thc  auditory  may  disappear 

° Ere  half  liis  tale  be  told,” 

which,  to  say  tlie  truth,  they  gencrally  do. 

Every  varicty  of  voicc,  from  the  deep  rumbling  bass  of  thc  ho- 
nourable  member  for  Birmingham  to  the  shriek  of  Mr.  Shiel,  and  the 
intermedíate  tones  through  the  full  compass  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  in  its  turn  ; aud,  varied  as  is  the 
voicc,  inore  various  is  thc  action  of  thc  House. 

The  leading  speakers  on  both  sides  usually  hold  forth  from  that 
part  of  the  Treasury  and  opposition  benches  opposite  the  table.  This 
position  has  many  advantages.  By  concealing  the  lower  half  of  the 
orator’s  person,  he  can  kick  his  heels,  stoop  on  liis  haunches,  rise  on 
tiptoc,  put  one  foot  a’top  of  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  sailor’s 
hornpipe,  and  perform  a varicty  of  other  intricatc  evolutions,  which 
upon  the  open  fioor  of  the  Ilouse,  or  even  from  the  back  benchcs, 
would  be  inexcusable.  His  hands,  too,  find  ampie  employment  in 
clenching  each  knock-down  argument  with  a knock-down  blow  on  the 
red  box,  which  resounds  under  thc  succcssivc  verberations  of  the 
senatorial  shut  fist. 

The  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  a red-box  oration  from  the  fol- 
lowing  report,  in  which  we  have  carefully  supplied  the  omissions  of 
the  regular  parliamentary  reporters,  who  omitted  altogether  to  notice 
thc  effect  of  the  several  thumps,  and  tlieir  hannony  with  the  articú- 
late sounds  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Littlewit,  who  liad  been  on  his  legs  one  minute  and  twcnty- 
five  seconds  before  thc  preceding  speech  was  concluded,  having 
caught  the  Speaker’s  eye,  vibrated  several  times  between  the  red 
box  on  the  table  and  the  front  opposition  bench  ; and,  having  given  a 
preliminary  cough,  liern,  and  slap  on  the  box,  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bcring  attention  of  the  House,  delivered  hitnsclf  with  tonguc  and  fist 
as  follows : — 

“ Sir, — (slap  on  the  box) — I thank  the  honourable  Member  who 
spoke  — who  spoke  last  (thump)  for  his  speech  — his  speech,  (slap — 
slap)  which  tears  the  (thump)  the  veil  from  the  professing — the  pro- 
fessing  friends  — friends  of  the  landed  interest.  (Mear,  and  two 
thumps  on  thc  box.)  Sir,  (slap)  thc  honourable  (slap,  slap)  Member 
who  spoke  last,  the  Member  for  Guzzlebury  (thump) — 

An  Hon.  Member. — “ Swigham.” 

Mr.  Littlewit. — I mean  Swigham — Swig — (a  laugh) — Swigham, 
has  said — (slap) — has  said  that  nothing  — (thump)  — nothing  (two 
thumps)  is  to  be  done — is  to  be  done  to  (thump)  allcviatc  the  distress 
— (slap; — the  distress  of  thc  (thump,  thump)  agricultural  interest. 
(Two  slaps,  and  Mear,  hear.)  Sir  (slap),  we  are  arrived — are  arrived 
(thump)  at  a crisis, — (thump,  and  a laugh,) — I say,  sir,  a (slap  on  the 
box)  crisis  has  arrived — (two  thumps,  and  Oh  I oh  I)  An  honourable 
Member  says  Oh  ! oh  ! (thump)  but  T say  (slap)  Oh  ! yes.  (Laugh- 
ter,  and  two  loud  knocks  with  the  knuckles  on  the  red  box.)  Sir,  we 
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are  in  grcat  dislress — (here  the  honourable  Membcr,  whosc  full-fed 
roseate  countenance  by  no  mcans  confirms  bis  assertion,  buries  nose 
and  niouth  in  the  puJp  of  an  orange) — in  the  deepest  distress. 
(Laughter,  and  an  emphatic  knock.)  The  right  honourable  Baronet 
(slap)  has  deceived  his  supporters.  (A  vindictive  bang  on  the  box, 
and  Hear,  hear,  from  the  opposition.)  The  honourable  Membcr  for 
Svvigham  (slap)  tells  us  that  we  are  to  expect  (thump)  what? — 
(thump) — nothing  at  all — (slap) — I say,  sir,  (slap)  nothing  at  all. 
(Laughter,  two  knocks,  and  Hear,  hear.)  Well,  sir,  what  then  ? VVill 
the  right  honourable  Baronet  take  measures — (slap) — will  the  right 
honourable  Baronet  tell  the  Ilouse  (Ilear,  hear)  what  he  rneans  to — 
(bang) — to  do?  (Bang,  bang,  the  right  honourable  baronet  alluded 
to  smiling,  as  plain  as  smile  can  spcak,  “ Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get 
it/’)  The  right  honourable  Baronet  (bang)  smiles, 

“ in  Biich  a sort. 

As  if  he  mocked  himself  to  think 

He  coulil  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything 

(bang,  bang) — but  will  he  come  to  the  (crack  on  the  box)  — to  the 
point — (slap) — to  the — (slap,  bang) — the  point.  (Hear,  hear,  hear, 
¿rom  the  opposition.)  The  country — the  country  expeets — (whang) 
— England  expeets  that  every  (bang)  this  day  will  (slap,  bang) 
do  his  duty.  (Whang,  bang,  and  a laugh,  excited  by  the  novel ty  oF 
the  quotation.)  IF,  sir,  this  great — (bang)  — this  great  country  is  to 
be — (wliack) — is  to  be  dependent  on  Foreigners — (slap,  bang,  and  Oh  I 
oh  ! This  being  the  seventy-ninth  repetition  oF  the  words  “ depend- 
ent on  Foreigners  ” in  the  course  oF  the  session,  the  Oh  I oh  !*s  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  impatience  oF  the  auditory) — I say,  sir, 
(slap)  if  we  are  to  depend — (Oh  ! oh  ! and  cries  oF  “ Question  ” — why, 
that  is  the  question  (bang,  slap.) 

An  Hon.  Membek. — What? 

Mr.  Littlewit. — What?  — that — (indicating  by  a bang  on  the 
box  that  that  much  buíleted  rcceptaclc  is  the  question,  whereat  is 
much  laughter) — I say,  sir, — (bang,  and  scraping  oF  Feet,  coughing, 
and  the  other  sounds  by  which  the  exhausted  senate  expresses  its 
impatience) — I suggest,  sir,  that  the  right  honourable  Baronet  (bang) 
should — (Question,  question.  Here  the  honourable  Member  becomes 
confused,  shuffles  to  and  Fro,  perForming  i n trícate  evolutions  with  his 
Feet  and  legs,  the  heels  betraying  the  obFuscation  oF  the  head ; cm- 
bracing  the  red  box  with  wandering  fingers,  at  length  he  venturos  to 
lili  the  lid,  and  seems  surprised  at  finding  it  empty.) 

A Facetious  Serjeant-at-law  sitting  near  suggests,  in  an  under  tone, 
“ Try  your  head an  audible  titter  runs  over  the  part  oF  the  Ilouse 
within  hcaring ; the  dumb-Foundered  orator,  looking  exactly  like  a 
schoolboy  on  a speech-day,  who  íinds  himself  the  victim  oF  a treach- 
erous  memory,  remains  speechless,  un  til  reassured  by  a Few  hearty 
cheers,  and  a cry  of  “ Go  on,”  From  both  sides  oF  the  Ilouse,  enabling 
him  to  stammer  out  a most  lame  and  impotent.  conclusión. 

Yet  the  beauty  oF  it  is,  that  this  speecli,  and  speeches  oF  this,  the 
Twaddle  category,  are  so  connected  in  phrase,  so  dove-tailed  in  sen- 
tence  by  the  skill  oF  the  gcntlemen  of  the  press,  that,  when  I have 
looked  in  the  paper  next  day,  nothing  but  the  mcmber’a  ñame  prc- 
íixed  could  have  enabied  me  to  be  satisFicd  of  its  identity. 
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TIIE  KING  OF  TIIE  COBBLERS. 

A DRAMA,  IN  THRKK  ACTS, 

BV  MBS.  DORE* 

PREFACE. 

The  following  drama  is  fnunded  on  an  autlientic  anécdota  in  the  liistory  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  May  it  obtain  a more  patient  reading  from  the  dramatio 
critics  of  the  day,  than  the  Prifce-comedy  obtained  a hearing  on  the  stage. 

C.  F.  Go RE» 

DRAM  ATI  8 PERSON/E. 

Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain,*a  minar . 

Duke  of  Arcos,  Grandes  of  Spain . 

Alvarez,  a Spanish  Marchan t. 

Count  de  ChievreSj  Minister  of  Charles  V. 

A M B H A RT,  h is  Son . 

Chretts  Allynx,  a Cobbler  in  Brussels, 

Hans  Hoffmann,  Scnmnt  lo  Ambhart* 

A Padroon. 

Pages,  Ushers,  Guards,  Sailors,  Neighbotirs,  Servants. 

Dona  Marguerite,  Sistcr-iti-law  to  Alvarez . 

Dona  Terencia,  Daughter  tú  Alvarez . 

Loincia  Allynx,  Daughter  to  Chretts . 

M a k j o ry  , her  M other. 

Neighbours. 

Time,  1517. — Scene,  Brussels. 


ACT  1. 

Scene  I. — A Gothic  hall  in  the  oíd  palace  at  Brussels.  To  the  left  a throne.  in 
the  back  ground,  two  sentries  of  the  Bnrgher  Guard. 

Chibvrks  and  Ambhart  come  forward . 

Amb.  One  word,  my  lord  ! — 

Ciiik.  * Not  one ! — 1 *11  liear  no  more  on’t ! 

You  plead  unto  the  winds.  Submission,  sir, 

Is  the  solé  argument  from  son  to  sire. 

You  must  to  Bruges! 

Amb.  To  dismiss  me  thus 

Crushes  the  very  soul  of  filial  duty. — 

1 do  but  crave  a single  week,  my  lord ; 

One  poor  week’s  respite,  but  to  nerve  my  patience ; 

Then — send  me  where  you  list — I shall  óbey  you  í 

Chie.  Thanks,  humble  thanks,  fair  sir,  for  the  concession  ! 

Not  as  your  father, — (that  poor  elaim  of  mine 
I pass  as  strengthless,) — but  as  delega  te 
Of  the  King’s  majestv,  who  deigns  to  ñame  you 
I lis  envoy  to  the  Burgherhood  of  Bruges. 

Amb.  Alas  ! my  lord,  who  better  knowÉ  than  I 
That  G'harWs  word  echoes  your  lordship’s  will, 

Prompt  as  the  thunder  to  the  liglitning’s  flash. 

’Tis  you  alone  who  banish  me  from  Brussels ! 

AVIiat  though  tbe  royal  hand  may  sign  the  mandato 
Of  my  commission, — still — 

Chie.  Suffice  it,  sir, 

You  are  deputed  by  the  King, — approved 
In  council  by  the  States, — to  bear  his  pleasure 
To  an  expectant  city.  The  delay 
Even  of  an  hour  were  deep  ofFence. 

Amb.  My  lord ! 

The  man  who  bears  the  pleasure  of  a King 
Unto  bis  lieges, — should  be  one  wliose  aspect 
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Abounds  in  joy  and  grace, — bis  soul  unchurl’d 
By  selfish  cares, — his  heart  a fount  of  honour  ! 

How,  then,  shall  I,  a poor  desponding  wretch, 

A traitor  to  the  sweetest,  purest  breast 
That  ever  pledged  its  Virgin  faith  to  man, — 

How  shall  I daré  usurp  a post,  demanding 
Virtucs  my  nature  knows  not  ? — 

Chie.  ’ Be  content ! 

Howe’er  unfit  to  grace  the  royal  errand, 

You  are  the  man  ! — Yo«r  train  waits  but  my  signal  í 
To-morrow,  sir,  at  dawn,  you  quit  the  city. 

Amb.  But  if  I i rutear  to  you  that,  here  abiding, 

I '11  seek  ñor  speech  ñor  greeting  with  Terencia, 

No, — ñor  e'en  look  upon  her  face  ! — My  lord, 

But  yesterday  she  was  my  plighted  wife  ; — 

Mine,  by  tliose  thousand  vows  which  youthful  love 
Sheds  on  each  passing  hour,  as  spring  time,  blossoms. 
And  now,  to  hear  your  stern,  abrupt  decree, 

Bidding  us  part  at  once,  and  part  for  ever, — 

It  is  too  much — too  muchl — You  sliould  have  spoken 
YTour  pleasure  earlier,  or  might  speak  it  now 
Lesa  harslily. 

Ciiie.  I was  slow  to  treat  as  earnest 
A passion  I esteem'd  mere  boyish  pastime. 

In  Dona  Marguerite’s  house  í knew  you  toy'd 
Your  idle  hours  away. — What  then  ? — Her  niece 
Is  fair,  they  say  : — the  better  fortune  yours ! 

Could  1 surmise  a son  of  mine  so  abject 
As  wish  to  wed  the  minion? — wcd  her! — you  1 
Heir  to  the  richest  signiory  in  Flanders  ! — 

You,  to  wliose  clioice  the  Barons  of  the  Empire, 

Nay,  reigning  princes,  hring  their  daiighters*  haiids. 

As  pcdlars'  wares  ! — Ambhart ! L pity  ye, 

Even  to  deem  my  sanction  possible 
To  such  a troth-plight ! — 

Amb.  My  Terencia,  sir, 

Is  come  of  gentle  blood.  Her  mother’s  íiouse 
Claims  kindred  with  our  own. 

Chie.  Ay,  and  her  father’s  ! 

Whenee  is  her  father  sprung? — kindred  with  whom? 
A incrchant — a mere  merchant ! — Ilear  me,  sir! 

I loathe  these  Spaniards  ! — From  the  proud  hidalgos 
Down  to  such  dregs  as  this  Alvarez, — Spain 
Presumes  to  scorn  and  vilify  your  father ! 

Thwarted  in  her  desire  to  greet  the  face 
Of  her  young  King,  she  daros  revile  my  ñame 
In  all  her  jealous  discontents,  as  cause 
That  Charles  the  Fifth  prefers  this  cordial  land, 

His  boyhood’s  home,  to  the  coid,  stately  pomps 
Of  his  new  kingdom! — Think,  then,  on  their  triumpli, 
Could  they  but  hail  the  unión  of  my  son, — 

My  heir, — my  all  on  enrth, — with  the  vüe  offspring 
Of  one  their  pride  rejects  as  scutcheonless  : 

A trader— a mere  merchant ! 

Amu.  You  would  blight,  then, 

My  youthful  hopes,  my  knightly  honour,  but 
To  set  at  nought  the  haughty  sneers  of  Spain  ! — 

This  shall  not  be  ! 

Chie.  Shall  not  ? — Fair  sir,  besecch  ye 

Look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me, — frankly,  ay, 

And  frcely,  you  ’ve  mv  whrrant, — xvho  am  I ? — 

What  is  my  post  iu  Flanders  ? — Nay,  I '11  spare  ye  ; 
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For  ’twas  but  now  yon  echoed  vulgar  rumour, 

IIow  the  young  King,— my  ward, — my  pupil, — fondly 
Bends  to  my  will,  and  yields  to  my  exactions. 

And  think  ye  that  the  sovereign's  sovereign, 

The  man  whose  wand  of  power  outweighs  the  sceptre 
Will  be  outbraved  by  you  ? — Hear  my  last  words : — 

This  is  the  day  appointcd  by  the  King 
For  audience  to  the  Spanish  deputation, 

(The  grey-hair’d  Duke  of  Arcos  and  his  colleagues.) 

At  their  departure,  on  your  hended  knees 
Tender  your  humble  tiianks  for  the  preferment 
The  King  vouchsafes  you. 

Amb.  On  my  hended  knees 

To  one  so  long  my  playmate, — brother, — frierid  ? — 

Chie.  That  playmate  now  is  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain. 

The  lion’s  fangs  have  grown  I — Beware  of  them  ! 

[Cheers  without.  Trumpet s. 
But  hark, — the  King  ! [Ambhart  looks  from  the  window. 

The  trampling  multitude 
Defy  the  efforts  of  the  archer-guard. 

So  eagerly  they  crowd  around  the  steed, 

Curvetting  to  the  rein  of  their  young  prince. 

[Enter  guards  and  ushers , who  Une  the  hall.  Chievres  re- 
ceive.fi  from  one  of  them  his  wand  of  office.  Courtiers  sur - 
round  the  throne . Trutnpets .] 

Enter  Charles  hastily . 

Char.  ( entering .)  Tliunks,  gentle  friends! — 

( aside , tn  front— and  double  thanks,  methinks, 

To  tlie  good  steed,  and  better  horsemanship, 

Which  kept  me  in  my  saddle  firm  and  steady, 

Despite  their  clamour. 

(i Sees  Chievres.)  Ha  ! my  Lord  of  Chievres  ! 

Early  or  late,  however  1 bestir  me, 

Beforehand  with  me  still ! — Ambhart ! God  speed  ye  ! 

( Gives  his  hand,  which  Ambhart  kisses.) 
Your  face  is  somcwhat  of  the  lengthiest 
For  a successful  suitor.  (To  Chievres.)  Aníllate 
For  these  ambassadors? — 

Chie.  True  to  a moment. 

Char.  'Tis  well.  Let  them  be  summon’d.  I await  them. 

[Exit  Usher. 

Now  for  a speeeli  swollcn  with  tumid  words. 

So  big,  the  teeming  soul  wherein  they  struggle 
Labours  till  the  deliverance : — a discourse 
Furporting  humbleness  and  loyalty, 

But  sour  with  exhortation.  'Shrew  my  soul ! 

These  Spaniards  think  to  chide  me  to  their  shore, 

As  a vex’d  beauty  scolds  back  to  her  feet 

Him  whom  her  charins  have  fail’d  to  render  faithful ! — 

But  while  my  heart  beats  warm  as  now,  and  round  me 
I greet  the  honest  faces  of  my  Flemings, 

Gay  and  heart-cheering  as  their  quaint  oíd  chimes, 

Let  Suain  go  vaunt  elsewhere  her  joys  of  empire  ! — 

1 }m  tor  free  thoughts,  free  hours,  free  sports,  free  air ! — 

My  hawks,  my  liounds,  my  friends,  and  1 *m  content. 

Oii i e.  Content  with  the  refleetioii,  sire,  of  happiness 
Which  you  confer  on  otliers. 

Re  enter  Usher . 

Usher.  Sire,  their  graces 

The  ambassadors  of  Spain,  attend  your  pleasure* 

Char.  ’Tis  well.  Let  them  approach. 
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Enter  the  Duke  of  Arcos  and  train.  Arcos  advances  lo  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  kneels . 

Arc.  Most  gracious  liege — 

Char.  Arise,  niy  lord. 

Arc.  My  knee,  sire,  best  becomes 

My  mission  bere ; — a poor  petitioner 
Unto  your  grace’s  feet. 

Char.  Arise,  my  lord, — 

Again  we  say,  arise  ! — The  humblest  suitor 

In  a great  kingdom’s  ñame,  should  arrógate 

A monarch’s  level.  Face  to  face,  and  heart 

To  heart,  must  stand  the  man  who  pleads  before  ns 

The  cause  of  Spain  ! (Arcos  risos  with  a profound  obei sanee. ) 

’Tis  well! — And  now,  your  mission ! 

Arc.  My  liege,  I bear  to  your  most  gracious  presence 
The  murmurs  of  a loyal,  loving  people. 

Frústrate  in  their  intense  desire  of  holding 
The  ofispring  of  their  aneient  kings,  in  hostage 
For  the  realm’s  welfare.  Sire,  your  faithful  nobles 
Languish  for  the  great  joy  that  filis  my  heart 
Now,  as  I gaze  upon  your  fair  proportions. 

And  on  your  brow,  as  one  should  read  the  stars. 

Trace  out  a happy  horoscope  for  Spain  ! — 

That  my  oíd  eyes  are  mistv  for  the  task, 

Forgive  me  ! — To  your  grandsire's  time  belongs 
The  liistory  of  my  Service.  If  I gaze 
Upon  your  liueaments  till  tears  efiacc  theni, 

(As  rising  dews  obscure  some  landscape’s  beauty,) 

’Tis  tbat  I trace  there  tbe  conimingled  features 

Of  Ferdinnnd  and  Isabella  ! (Clasps  his  hands  passionatcly .)  Sire, 

Such  love  as  now  yearns  in  the  oíd  man’s  heart 

inflames  ten  thousand  loyal  breasts  in  Spain  ! — 

Were  but  a wrong  to  menace  Charles  the  Fifth, 

Legions  of  swords  would  start  from  forth  their  scabbards 
To  make  his  cause  their  own  ! 

Char.  We  thank  their  zeal; 

We  thank  your  love,  my  lord.  Time  and  our  deeds 
Shall  frame  a stronger  tie  to  bind  us  to  ye 
Than  mere  ancestral  claims. 

Arc.  God  grant  it,  sire  ! 

And  yet,  indulge  an  oíd  Castilian's  faith, 

That  such  ancestral  claims  derive  their  forcé 
From  the’great  King  of  kings  ! — My  gracious  liege, 
iledeem  this  pledge  ! — deign,  deign  to  be  our  King. 

Spain  claims  you  for  her  own.  A vacan t throne, 

An  idle  sceptre  lack  your  strengthening  presence. 

Abuses  spriug  like  weeds  from  the  poor  soil 
^Vhereon  no  royal  foot  imprints  its  trace. 

The  people  need  the  solace  of  your  smiles. 

Great  enterprizes  lack  your  fosterhood. 

Time  was,  whene’er  the  roving  mariner 
Spied  o'er  the  ocean’s  wastes  some  mighty  fleet, 

Or  a white  sail,  winging  its  arduous  way 

In  search  of  worlds  to  conquer, — without  heed 

Of  flag  or  signal,  he  would  shout  at  once 

The  ñame  of  “ Spain  !” — adventurous  Spain  ! — triumphant 

Spain  ! ( Pauses .)  The  wide  seas  know  not  our  banners  now  ! 

Our  gallaut  sliips  lie  rotting  in  our  harbours  ; 

And  i*  th*  Atlantic  wilds  the  Indian  sleeps 
Safe  in  his  but,  for  lo  ! the  Spanish  sword 
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Is  r usted  to  its  scabbard ! — 

Chie.  ( asidc .)  Out  on  him  ! 

This  grey-bearcrs  vaunts  stir  with  a trumpet’s  voiee 
The  pulses  of  the  King  ! ( Appcaling  to  Charles.) 

May  *t  please  your  graee. 

Ere  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Areos, 

To  charge  him  with  instructions  to  the  Cortes 
Touehing  this  bold  revolt  iu  Saragossa. 

Citar.  Revolt? — the  Cortes? — True ; our  mem’ry  fail’d  us. 
Spain,  whicli  so  lacles  employment  for  her  leisure, 

Might  find  apt  occupation  in  the  study 

Of  her  oíd  laws,  and  her  young  sovereign’s  ediets. 

When  next,  my  lord,  you  greet  the  Cardinal, 

(From  whom,  as  we  conceive,  derives  your  mission,) 

We  pray  ye  signify  our  urgent  pleasure 
Tliat  these  insurgen ts  be  coerced  and  quell’d 
By  sternest  mensures.  On  rebellion’s  nead 
As  on  the  serpent’s,  deal  a crushing  blow 
Ere  it  find  strength  to  sting.  For  his  desire 
To  welcome  us  to  Spain,  our  royal  thanks ! 

His  Eminence’g  able  regeney 
Relieves  our  soul  from  all  solicitude  ; 

But,  when  the  year  wanes,  let  Asturia 
Loolt  for  our  gulley  in  her  ports  J 
Arc.  Alas! 

A long  half-year’s  suspense  ! — Oh  ! good,  my  liege. 

Re  cali  the  word — 

Char.  Our  men  of  war  till  then 

WU1  not  be  launch’d,  for  convoy,  on  the  Scheldt. 

Arc.  What  need,  in  time  of  peace,  of  stouter  vessels 
Than  the  good  merchantman  that  brought  me  hither ; — 

A noble  ship,  my  liege,  and  nobly  freighted 
With  the  rich  dowry  of  Alvarez’s  daughter, 

The  plighted  bride  of  the  young  Lord  de  Chiévres. 

Ciiie  ( interrupttny  him  furiously).  Now,  on  my  soul, — 

Ciiar.  ( puttiny  him  bacíc.)  Your  pardon,  Duke  of  Arcos, 

Y ou  said  a dowry  for — 

Chie.  ( interrupting A False,  false,  my  liege! 

A son  of  mine  wed  with  a merchantes  daughter — 

A Spanish  merchant’s  ? — ’Tis  a base  invention 
Of  these  Cast ilian  lords,  to  fiout  the  honour 
Of  Flunders  and  her  ficfs  ! — This  girl  hath  been 
Ilis  toy, — his  light  of  Iove, — 

A m b.  ( indignantly  ) Father ! — 

Char.  Enough ! — 

Let  not  unseemlv  words  provoke  contention 

Before  this  grave  assemblage  ! (Descernís  from  tlic  throne.) 

Duke  of  Arcos, 

You  have  our  answer.  Lose  no  time,  my  lord, 

In  bearing  it  to  those  who  sent  ye  hither  ! 

The  tide  will  serve  to-morrow.  Fare  ye  well ! 

Arc.  (i»  despair.)  And  is  this  all? — 

Usher  ( ndvancing .)  Your  audience,  sir,  is  ended. 

Arc.  (asidc.)  Then  prosper,  God  of  Ileaven,  my  purposes, 

For  1 must  daré  the  worst ! — ( To  the  Usher.)  Lead  on  ! 

[E.vit  with  Usher. 

Char.  (to  Chievres.)  My  lord  ! 

We  pray  ye  see  that  due  rcspect  attend 

Our  grandsire’s  faithful  servant. — Let  our  batteries 

Salute  his  parting  sails ! — Such  is  our  pleasure. 

(Sigas  to  all  present  to  withdraw .) 
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We  ’d  be  alone  ! — ( As  they  are  depar ting 

Ambhart,  a word  with  ye  ! 


beckons  Ambhart.) 

[Exeunt, 


manent  Charles  and  Ambhart. 

Ciiar.  You  are  too  hot  of  mood ; — distemper’d  thus 
You  must  not  meet  your  father  ! 

Amb.  * Good,  my  liege ! 

Char.  Liege  me  no  lieges  ! — With  yon  gorgeous  train 
The  King  departed : — here  remain  behind 

Charles  and  his  friendo  (Tukcs  Ambhart* s hand.) 

Then  let  my  frienu  resolve  me, 

What  means  this  sndden  exile?  — 

Amb.  Sire,  my  father 

Makes  it  your  royal  act. 

Char.  ( gaily .)  About  as  much 

As  aught  beside  that  chanceth  here  in  Brussels. 

In  my  great  reverence  for  his  statecraft,  blindly 
1 gird  his  measures  on  my  kingly  shoulders; 

And  in  return,  he  leaves  me  freedom, — frredom 
To  come,  to  go,  to  ride,  to  run! — What  else 
A t taches  me  to  this  coid  clime  ? — On  Spain 
The  sun  looks  with  more  ardent  eye  ; its  maids 
Are  brighter-eyed,  its  fruits  of  richer  flavour, 
lts  palaces  of  marble,  and  its  fountains 
Throw  up  their  glitter  in  the  golden  sunshinc 
As  all  were  ostentation  in  the  ¡and  ! — 

Yet  better  far  I love  this  homely  country, 

Where  first  I saw  the  light.  In  Spain,  my  father 
Perisli’d  of  weariness! — A prinee,  young,  liandsome. 

And  die  of  weariness.  The  pompous  dulnees 
Of  their  formality  extinguish’d  him  ! 

I mean  to  live, — a life  of  liberty, 

A life  of  joy ! — 

Amb.  God  grant  it,  sire ! 

Char.  Sir  Sluggard, 

We’d  noble  sport  without  ye  yesterday. 

My  boar-hounds  are  the  staunchest  pack  in  Flanders. 

Amb.  ( impatiently .)  Sire  ! 

Char.  Even  non-,  my  falconers  wait  me  yonder  ! 

The  cast  of  hawks  my  Lord  de  Chiévres  procur’d 
From  Norway,  pro  ves  a treasure  ! 

Amb.  ( 8ncering .)  Sire,  my  father 

Is  a most  thoughtful  chancellor. 

Char.  Yet  to-day, 

The  keeuness  of  my  sportsmanship  is  blunted. 

(Lcans  confidentiaUy  on  Ambhart' 8 shoulder.) 
Do  ye  remember,  Ambhart,  ere  ye  grcw 
A puling  lover,  how,  o’  summer  nights 
vrwas  our  delight  in  quaint  disguise  to  roam 
The  streets  of  Brussels  ? — Many  a merry  secret 
Scarce  to  my  burghers  kno>vn,  attainkl  me  thus. 

Do  ye  remember  ? 

Amb.  How  should  I forget? 

’Twas  in  these  wild  exploits  my  better  fortune 
Acquainted  me  with  her  whose  love  inspires 
A tíiste  for  nohler  joys ! 

Char.  T’m  humbler  niindcd  ! — 

So  many  a lesson,  man,  have  kings  to  learn, 

That  they  must  tind  their  schooling  wherc  they  can. 

In  these  disguisals,  oft  have  1 surpris'd 
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Acts  of  oppression, — oft  redress’d  a wrong ; 

Oft  listen'd,  unsuspected  and  unknown, 

To  the  outpourings  of  my  people’s  love  ! — 

You  smile  ? 

Amb.  To  seo  your  grace  tlius  credulous  ! 
The  burgher  guard,  instructed  by  my  father, 
Respects  your  strict  incógnito,  on  hearing 
A password  known  to  both — 

Char,  To  us  alone  ! 

What  then  ? — 

Amb.  That  in  these  midnight  wanderings, 
Never  yet  stray’d  your  royal  foot  so  far 
But  he  prepar’d  the  way! — 

Char.  Go  to ! 

Amb.  Myliegc! 

You  liear  the  words  he  wills  ; — you  see  the  things 
It  suits  him  you  sliould  look  upon  ! — Nay  more, — 
In  such  and  such  a spot,  his  knaves  are  posted 
To  cry,  “ Long  live  our  gracious  King !” 

Ciiar.  A way ! 

Am  1 a dolt? — If  my  good  Lord  de  Chievres 


Along  the  quays,  parleying,  at  intervals, 

YVith  the  strange  crews  of  foreign  mercliantmen 

Crowding  our  port.  YVere  they , bethink  ye,  school’d 

To  play  their  parts  ? — Listen. — Quoth  one,  (a  Spaniard, 

Blunter  of  bearing  than  the  good  oíd  twaddler 

W ho  lectur’d  me  anón,)  wlien  I demanded 

The  nature  of  their  freight, — “ Gold,  friend  ! liard  ducats, 

To  gild  the  palms  of  Flemish  councillors, 

Who  lead  by  his  long  nose  our  boyish  King  !** — 

Was  this  your  father’s  promptingr 

Amb.  ’Twas  base  slander  ! 

Char.  Hear  on.  From  an  adjoining  vessel  (like 
Myself,  disguisM)  issued  the  Duke  of  Arcos. 

What  did  he  there? — Wherefore  disguised  ? — Good  Ambhart, 
This  very  night  1 MI  hunt  the  secret  out. 

Then,  what  a triumph,  should  my  vigilance 
Detect  conspirators  who  liave  cluded 
Your  fathers  zeal ! — 

Amb.  Then  is  my  purpose  hopeless  ! 

Ciiar.  What  purpose? — Speak  ! — 

Amb.  I was  about  to  pray 

Your  Grace’s  aid. 

Ciiar.  Why  hesitate  ? 

Amb  Alas! 

Char.  How  ! with  your  friend,  your  conirade,  scrupulous 
In  choice  of  terms  ? Óut  with  your  suit ! 


I quit  this  spot ! One  uarting  hour  to-night, 

One  hour  with  her — to  breathe  eonsoling  nopes 
Of  better  times  to  come,— would  mitigate 
The  pangs  of  exile — 

Char.  Or,  in  simple  words, 

You  *cl  liave  me  to  your  Spanish  Fair  one's  gato 

Give  ye  safe  conduct?  (Amb.  bows.)  And  while  you , within, 

Enjoy  a lover’s  parting  privilege, 

I may  go  whistle  to  the  midnight  winds. 

I liave  not  strength  to  say  ye  nay.  (In  that 


Amb. 


To-morrow 


í 
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You  share  your  father’s  pow’r  I)  By  evi I hup 

Our  purposcs  to-night  are  opposite  í 

J*m  tur  the  quays,  while  you — Well,  well !— Reniember 

The  password  of  the  night  Í3  “ Brabant !” — Should 

Obstruction  chance,  here  is  my  signet  ring, 

To  bear  ye  harmless.  ( Gives  the  ring . Ambhart  k teses  his  hand.) 
In  return  for  this, 

A 11  I exact  is  patiencc  with  your  father. 

Bend  for  a time  to  his  imperious  mood. 

And,  in  the  end,  we  "11  win  his  sanction  to 
This  inarriage. 

Amb.  Oh  ! my  gracious  liege  ! 

Char.  (with  spirit.)  And  now, 

Now  for-the  hooded  hawks, — the  bounding  plain! — 

To  horse,  to  horse  ! — Nay,  yon  must  share  my  sport ! 

AV’hat  lio  ! within ! — my  prickers  thera ! ( [Guarde  appear  in  the 
backg  round.)  To-night, 

« Brabant!’'  and  luck  attend  ye  ! — Now,  to  horse.  [Excunt. 


Scene  II. — A Cobbler’s  stall,  open  to  the  Street ; a sliort  staircase  up  to  the  inner 
room,  the  window  of  which  overlooks  the  stall. 

Chbktts  discovered  at  work,  singing • 

( Works.)  Tap — tap — tap — tap  ! 

u Merry,  merry  rang  the  chimes 
Of  the  good  oíd  times  !” 

( Works  ) Tap — tap — tap — tap  1 

When  men  liad  soles  for  mend i ng, 

Wlien  men  had  groats  for  spending, 

And  merry  rang  the  chimes 

Of  the  brave — the  brave  oíd  times  1M 

( Places  his  stool  in  front.)  'Hiere  ’s  a good  hour's  work  yet  in  these 
clogs  of  the  oíd  canon's  comely  housekeeper ; and  if  I set  another  stitch 
after  sunset,  may  I be  hanged  in  a cordelier’s  girdle! — But  one  holiday  in 
the  whole  year  for  us  poor  cobblers  ; and,  by  the  beard  of  St.  Francia ! I ‘11 
not  lose  a second  on't. — Three  hundred  and  sixty-four  davs  of  care%  against 
one  of  sport  ! Thcrc  *s  a balance  to  bring  a merry  heart  to  bankruptcy  ! — A 
pretty  íong  account  current  could  I make  out  against  the  jade.  Fortune,  as 
tlius,  (C  Debtor,  Dame  Fortune  to  Chretts  Allynx  the  cobbler ; imprimís — ” 
( The  window  opens  above , and  Loincia  appear s at  it,  singing ,) 

u Merry,  merry  rang  the  chimes 
In  tlie  good  oíd  times  IM 

Loin.  Father,  father  ! you’re  not  at  work,  for  you  Ve  stopped  piping; 
and  merry  and  buey  go  together,  like  toast  and  sack.  May  I come  down, 
and  have  a bit  o’  Chat*  with  ye,  father  ? — 

Chr.  May  ye,  forsooth  ! As  if  you  ever  waited,  minx,  for  your  oíd  fa- 
ther’s leave  to  do  aught  that  you  M a mind  to.  ( Aside .)  Bless  licr  ! 

(Loincia  dtsappears /rom  the  window , and  descernís  the  stairs , 
while  Ciiretts  works  and  sings.) 

t€  And  all  liad  soles  for  mending. 

And  all  had  groats  for  spending,” 

Loincia  ( comes  behind  him > and  adds,) 

w And  merry  rang  the  chimes 
Of  the  brave — the  brave  oíd  times  1” 

( Lauglis .)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha  1 
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Chr.  ( looking  upfrom  his  work.)  Chat  with  me,  quotha? — Show  me  your 
hran-new  holiday  gear,  you  mean,  popinjay ! — Buss  me,  girl, — buss  me  ! 
(She  kisses  his  forehead.)  You  Ve  not  forgot,  I see,  that  tis  St.  Crispin's 
Eve ! 

Loincia.  I Ve  not  forgot  that  you  invited  Haus  Hoffmann  to  sup  with 
us  to-night,  poor  fellow.  ( Sighs .) 

Chr.  Poor  fellow  ? What ! because  he  ’s  bielden  to  the  feast  of  tlic  King 
of  the  Cobblers? 

Loin.  Because  at  daybreak  {sighs)  he  must  escort  to  Bruges  his  m áster, 
tlie  young  Lord  de  Chiévres. 

Chr.  Serve  him  right ! — An  the  fellow  liad  the  spirit  of  a beetle,  instead 
>f  remaining  serving-man  to  e'er  a lord  in  the  land,  he  *d  set  up  a stall  of 
iiis  own,  and  become  a free  and  independent  cobbler  ( taps ). 

Loin.  A cobbler  ? — Hisfatlier  would  disown  him ! Master  Hoffmann  is  a 
burgher  of  Brussels ! 

Chr.  Ay  ! and  fancies  himself  an  emperor,  'cause  he  happens  to  be  shoe- 
maker  to  the  King's  Majesty ! — Why,  1 'm  greater  than  he  / — An  the  shoe- 
makers  knew  tlieir  trade  there’d  be  ne'er  a cobbler  in  the  world. — We  're 
their  betters,  girl  — ciearly  their  betters ; for  what  they  live  by  making,  we 
live  by  mending  ! ( Sings .) 

“ They  give  us  soles  for  mending, 

They  give  us  groats  for  spending ; 

Loin.  So  merry  ring  the  chimes 

Of  the  brave — the  brave  new  times  ! 

( Whilcshe  issinging.  draws  a atoo!  nearher  fatherys,  and  examines 
a basket  ofboots  and  shoes.  Ciíuetts  continúes  to  work.) 

Loin.  There  seems  no  lack  of  bad  shoemakers  afoot,  father  ; for  you  Ve 
a week’s  work  on  hand  {Takes  shoes  f rom  the  basket.)  First,  lie  re  ’s  a 
frlar's  sandal— wanting  a latchet ! 

Chr.  Ay!  Brother  Joseph's,  the  begging  Franciscan.  I *m  to  botch  him 
gratis,  by  way  of  alms.  Mother  Church  is  like  the  grave,  swallows  all,  and 
gires  baek  nothing ! — Put  the  friar’s  sandal  at  the  bottom  o'  the  basket. 

Loin.  (showing  shoes.)  Next,  liere  *s  a pair  o*  quilted  satín  slippers,  lack- 
ing  a heel-piecc ! 

Chr.  The  slippers  of  the  ficrcc gouvernante  of  a justice  of  the  peaee,  worn 
out  by  stamping  her  fellow-servants  into  submission ! Other  prime-ministers 
besides  Madam  Hridget  have  got  change  out  of  a ducat  by  that  line  of  policy. 
— Lay  aside  the  slippers. 

Loin.  As  1 live,  a pair  o’  boots  o'  Spanish  Cordovan,  peaked  as  a heron’s 
bilí ! 

Chr.  And  no  inore  solé  to  'em  than  to  the  gimeraek  captain  they  belong 
to ; wliose  gold  consists  in  bis  laced  jacket,  and  whose  valour  in  his  whis- 
kers . But  he  *11  do  ! — he  *11  riso  ! — he  7/  come  to  knightly  spurs  ! lnstead 
of  heading  his  company  yonder  in  Friesland,  he  campaigns  it  by  deploying 
the  fan  of  the  general's  lady,  and  manamvring  her  brigade  of  lup-dogs, — a 
dragoon  in  petticoats,  with  moustachios  an  ell  longer  than  his  own  ! — Draw 
off  the  boots  ! 

Loin.  And  what  shall  I do  with  these  broidered  pantoffles,  that  haveseen 
better  days  ? 

Chr.  Fling  *em  wliere  you  will ! They  belong  to  the  gadding  waiting- 
woman  of  Dona  Zidora,  the  prude,  who  swears  sbe  w’ore  ’em  out  carrying 
her  lady’s  billet-doux>  and  bids  me  slip  the  job  into  her  bilí. — Einbezzlement, 
child, — embezzlement ! — /’wnota  government  contractor,  to  inake  three 
sides  to  a bargain. — The  only  dirty  thing  that  ever  sticks  to  my  fingers  is 
my  own  wax ! — 

Loin.  These  should  be  the  slippers  of  Madam  Marguerite,  the  good  lady 
who  bidés  by  the  cathedral  ? 

Ciir.  And  has  ducats  enow  in  her  purse  to  don  a new  pair  of  shoes  for 
every  saint  in  the  calendar;  but  that  she  bestows  more  alms  upon  the  poor 
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than  c’er  a state-councillor  in  Brussels. — Put  them  a-top,  Loincia,— put  ’em 
a-top ! 

Loin.  And  blessings  on  the  little  foot  that  wears  them,  and  never  stirs 
but  for  soine  good  action ! — Iler  ladyship's  niece,  Duna  Tcrencia,  is  to  marry 
Hans  HofTmann’s  nuble  master;  and  (finge) 

u Tliere  ’ll  be  stirring  times 

For  the  merry,  merry  chimes  I” 

Chk.  Like  aunt,  like  niece ! By  the  bibs  and  tuckers  of  St.  Ursula’s 
eleven  thousand  virgins, — ’tis  a pleasure  to  stitch  for  ’em  ! Sooner  liave 
tlieir  leathers  under  my  strap  than  those  of  the  Empress!  — But  where's 
your  inuther ? 

Loin.  Setting  furth  the  supper  within.  Tliere  *s  a dish  uf  barbecued 
fowls  miglit  fcast  all  the  cobblers  in  Christendom  ! (Puts  asirte  the  basket.) 

Chr.  And  all  the  serving-men  who  come  a-courting  tlieir  pretty  daugh- 
ters,  eh  1 my  chuck?  — ( Carillón  of  chimes  without.)  But,  liark  ! sunset! 
Not  another  stitch  to-night,  wer’t  fbr  the  King  in  person.  (Puts  ap  work.) 
St.  Crispin’s  eve  !— God  bless  St.  Crispin  ! — 

( Chimes  again . Ncighbovrs  look  in  at  the  winrtow.) 

Neigh.  Lung  live  St.  Crispin  ! — Long  live  Chretts  Allynx,  the  merry 
cobbler  of  Brussels  ! — 

Loin.  Here  are  our  guests ; and  your  beard  of  a week’s  growth  ! 

Chr.  No  matter ! — A heartv  welcome  ; a hearty  supper,  a good  spiced 
cup  or  two — to  aid  digestión,  and  a fig  for  my  beárd! — Wer’t  longer  than 
the  tail  o’  the  King*s  charger,  they *d  find  a grace  in*t.  Ho  ¡ Marjory,  I 
say  í 

Mar.  ( appearing  at  the  upper  wmrtow.)  Here ! 

Chk.  Our  guests  cry  uut  fur  trenchers  ! 

Mah.  Supper  ’s  ready ! 

Entcr,  a rtoxen  neighbours. 

Chr.  Welcome,  welcome  ! — a cheer  for  St.  Crispin  ! 

Neigh.  A cheer  for  the  King  o'  the  Cobblers  ! — ( Chimes , and  a cheer.) 

Chr.  ( [sings .) 

u Merry,  merry  ring  the  chimes 
Of  tliese  jolly  good  times  1" 

To  supper  ! 

All.  To  supper ! 

Mar.  (at  winrtow  ) To  supper  ! (A  group.) 


ACT  IT. 

Scexe  I. — Chamber  at  a liostel.  Chests,  bales,  and  bags  of  specie  piled  in  a cór- 
ner. Alvarez  discovered  seated  beside  a table,  on  which  stands  a casket ; 
in  bis  hand  a string  of  pearls. 

Alv.  Each  pearl  worth  twenty  ducats  ! — Would  it  were 
Twenty  times  twenty, — even  tlien  less  costly 
Than  she  hatli  claim  for.  My  fair  girl  musí  brave  it 
Among  the  best.  No  high-born  dame  of  Flamlers 
Shall  in  her  rich  attires  outshine  my  child  ; — 

That,  when  the  passers  by  cry,  “ Look  on  her, 

*Tis  the  fair  bride  of  the  young  Lord  de  Chievres,” 

None  may  be  moved  to  add,  “of  homely  seeming, 

As  fits  the  merchante  daughter.” 

Enter  a servant. 

Well — your  errand  ? — 

Ser.  Señor,  a stranger  craves  admittnnce. 
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Enter  Ancos,  disgumd. 

Alv.  Ha ! 

A guest  of  no  good  promise,  with  tliese  treasures 

So  slightly  gu arded.  (Puta  up  the  jeicels.  Arcos  discovcys  himscIJ.) 

IIow  ! the  Duke  of  Areos  ! 

Arc.  (asirte)  Ilush ! not  a wordl— I woulcl  be  prívate. 

A LV.(io8ervant.)  Leave  us.  [Exitsermnt. 

Arc.  Alvarez,  I nave  need  of  ye.  I wait  not 
Assurance  of  your  will  to  serve  your  friend. 

Give  me  your  hand  ! — W e 've  broken  bread  together 
By  land  and  sea  : and,  whether  in  my  palacc 
Beside  the  quiet  libro,  or  of  late, 

When  raging  storms  shatter'd  your  falling  masts, 

I know  your  steadfastness  of  liéart  and  mind. 

Alv.  My  lord  ! — 

Arc.  To  bear  me  to  thoso  Flemisli  shores 

A royal  nrmnment  was  mann’d.  I chose 
Iluther  to  sail — your  guest . 

Alv.  A proof  of  friendsbip 

Felt  in  my  heart  of  hearts  ! 

Arc.  Prove  tlmt  yon  prize  it, 

By  setting  sail  with  me  anear  to-morrow. 

Alv.  For  Spain  ? — to-morrow  ? — 'Tiras  but  yesterday 
I moor’d  my  gallant  bar  que  in  the  canal, 

Where  she  rides  listless  }ronder,  as  though  scorning 
I ts  sluggish  waters ! 

Arc.  Ve t to-morrow,  mark  me, 

If  yon  would  serve  your  country  and  your  friend. 

Back  to  Asturia !— 

Alv.  My  Padroon  is  ablo, 

My  seamen  active,  my  own  lieart  as  prompt 
To  answer  the  appeal  of  friend  or  country; 

But  there  's  a tic,  my  lord,  tugs  at  my  heart 
With  four-fold  strength.  1 am  a father,  sir.— 

I carne  to  Flanders  to  embrace  my  daughter, 

íAIy  child, — my  only  child  !— She  know s not  yet 
Of  my  arrival.  AVhen  I suw  her  last, 

She  was  no  higher  than  my  kncc ; and  non* 

She  ’ll  tlirovv  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck 

A woman  J — Would  yon  have  me  sail  to-morrow  ? 

Arc.  I ask  a sacrifice.  Did  yon  conceivc 
Its  moment  unto  Spain — 

Alv.  Have  you  a daughter? — 

No  !— I remember— sons.  A son,  my  lord, 

.Toys  our  vain-glorious  pride  ; a daughter  wnkens 
8uch  superhuman  tenderness,  as  seenis 
Almost  too  lioly  for  man’s  rugged  iiature. 

Mine  liatb  a double  claim— she  ’s  motherless  l 

1 weddcd  with  a Fleming,— (when  their  princc 
Espoused  our  Spanish  princesa,  crowding  fleets 
Of  vent'rous  merchants  anchored  in  the  Sclieldt, 

And  1 among  them;)— but  my  young  ivife's  kindred 
rrevnird  on  me  to  leave  her  liere  in  Brussels, 

TiJl  she  becarae  a mother.  Nevar  seem’d 
Aroyage  so  slow  as  that  whicli  brought  me  back 

To  claim  my  wife  and  child.— Sir,  I landed, 

1 huiried  to  the  house, — 1 sought  my  wife,— 

I eallM  upon  her  ñame  with  joyous  clamour, 

Till  liuslnng  voiccs  chiflad  me. — And  when 
I sivore  impatiently  she  was  too  coid 
In  welcoming  her  eager,  douting  husband, 
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They  placed  a helpless  infant  in  my  arms, 

And  told  me  it  was  all  I liad  to  live  for  ! — 

The  motlier  was  with  Gon  ! — That  child,  my  lord, 

After  long  years  of  absen  ce,  hastens  now 
To  greet  me. — You’d  not  have  me  sail  to-morroio? 

Akc.  Might  she  not  share  our  Yoyage  ? 

Alv.  You  forget  !— 

My  daugliter,  nurtured  by  her  mother’s  kiudred, 

Is  on  the  eve  of  marriage.  In  my  joy 

To  have  her  nobly  wed,  I Ve  broughl  from  Spuin 

A dowry  might  have  match’ d her  witli  a prince. 

Tíer  father’s  voice  must  soothe  her  at  the  altar, — 

Her  father’s  liand  bestow  her  on  her  lord, — 

Arc.  Her  lord ? — the  altar  ? — llave  you  yet  to  learn 
That,  with  the  utmost  bitterness  of  scorn, 

The  Count  de  Chievres  forbids  this  match  ? — 

Alv.  Forbids  it?— 

Alte.  Witli  contumelious  insolence  I heard  him, 

In  prescnce  of  the  King  and  the  whole  court, 

Itevile,  in  terms  would  shame  me  to  repeat  them, 

Your  gentle  child. 

Alv.  Jlovi/fíd  her  ? — my  Teroncia  ? — 

I n presence  of  the  court  ? — O for  a word 
To  smite  the  coward  into  dust ! My  lord, 

Your  pardon — one  word  more  ! — You  ’re  surc  you  heard  him 
Deal  lightly  with  my  girl  ? — 

Arc.  As  the  Almighty 

Ilears  me,  I heard  him  ! — Nay,  be  calm,  Alvarez. 

Alv.  (wildly.)  It  seems  but  yesterday  her  little  ha  mis 
At  parting  clung  to  me, —her  silken  caris 
Carne  ’twixt  our  farewell  kisses! — Mothertot*  ! — 

Her  fatlier  absent, — and  this  man,  this  mllian, 

Defile  her  innocent  ñame? — Is  there  not  pardon 
In  heaven  for  any  deed  of  violenco 
A fatlier  outraged  thus  may  perpétrate? — 

(Arcos  leadshim  to  a scat.) 

Arc.  Compose  yourself.  II car  me  1 — The  man  who  wrought 
This  evil,  is  the  mightiest  in  the  land. 

Despot  of  Flnnders,  by  his  withering  influence 
Our  youthful  King,  an  alien  from  bis  reului, 

Is  prison’d  liere  in  Brussels, — squandering 
His  enenjies  in  idle  sports  and  pastimes. 

Alv.  ( not  heediny  him.)  Methought  the  tenour  of  my  sister’s 
letter 

Spoke  of  his  father’s  sanction  ? — 

Arc.  To  redeem  him 

From  the  fell  grasp  of  this  same  crafty  guardián, — 

This  Flemish  Count, — this  Lord  de  Chievres, — 

(Alvarkz  bccomcs  attentivcf  and  rtics,)  I Ve  aworn, 

To  rescue  him  by  stratagem.  The  King 
(Prompted  by  his  wild  Snanish  blood)  is  apt 
To  stroll  by  niglit,  as  gaílants  list.  ’Twere  easy, 

When  thus  unguarded,  to  secure  his  person, 

Bear  him  unto  your  ship  ; and  when  these  lords 
Awake  and  miss  their  charge,  the  noble  vessel 
That  wafts  him  to  his  kingdom  will  have  grown 
A speck  in  the  horizon. 

Alv.  For  this  plot 

Our  heads  must  answer. — To  ahduct  a King 
Were  treason  of  the  darkest  dye. 

Arc.  Alvarez, 
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He  wlio  would  servo  his  country  i n Such  straits 
As  render  Service  virtue,  must  not  pause 
Befare  the  terrors  of  a ñame. — Who  tulks 
Of  treason  ’gainst  a minister  ? To  Charles, 

The  aet  would  yield  enfraueliisement,  for  which 
He  ’ll  thank  us,  when  in  his  own  proud  Escurial 
Throned,  as  beeomes  thc  sovereign  lord  of  Spain. 

Alv.  'Twcre  mucli  to  thwart  this  cunning  councillor, — 

Thia  venal  Fleming  — 

Arc.  Glorious  retribution 

For  his  offence  to  your  fair  daughter  ! — 

Alv.  No! 

That  he  must  answcr  to  her  father’s  sword  ! — 

Are  ye  prepared,  my  lord,  with  lieart  and  hand 
To  liead  the  enterprize  ? — For  me,  my  duty 
Binds  me  to  Brtissels,  till  I sball  avengo 
A wrong  wliich,  like  a burning  brand,  liath  eaten 
luto  my  flesh  ! — I*  the  interval,  my  shipsy — 

My  crews — are  at  your  orders. — 

Arc.  (sciziny  his  hand,)  Nobler  Service 
Ne’er  yet  was  render’d  by  a faithful  friend  ! 

Thanks,  thanks! — And  now,  no  moment  must  be  lost. 

Such  preparation  as  the  time  allows 
Must  be  achieved  in  liaste. 

Alv.  (strikiny  the  talle.)  YVhat  lio  ! 

En  tur  a servant . I prythee, 

The  men  who  brought  yon  chcsts,  carousc  they  still 
Below  ? — 

Ser.  Right  joyoualy. 

Alv.  Summon  tliem  liither — [7?.ri7  servant . 

Your  lordship’s  bounties  have  endear’d  yon  to  them  : 

They  ’ll  serve  ye  well. 

(lie-cnter  servant,  showiny  in  thc  Padroon  and  Sailors.) 

My  honest  friends,  draw  near. 

It  grieves  me  to  disturb  your  landwnrd  sports  ; 

But  ’tis  imperative  we  sail  to-morrow 
Upon  our  homeward  voyage. 

Pad.  Sail  to-morrow? — 

Our  zeal,  sir,  is  well  known  ; but,  by  St.  Francis, 

This  is  impossible  ! — 

Alv.  Alt  ’s  possible 

Wherc  the  will’sgood. — 

Arc.  To  inake  which  lesson  cogent, 

Therc  are  four  thousand  ducats  for  división 
Among  the  crew,  if  they  conform  to  duty. 

Sailors.  Hurrah  ! — 

Pad.  Your  cxcellency,  then  — 

Alv.  ITenceforward 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  will  assume  my  place 
Of  chief  command. — Be  diligent  to  serve  him 
As  ye  would  serve  myself.  The  man  1 find, 

(Arcos  tafks  apart  with  the  Padroon.) 

On  my  return  to  Spain,  most  lionour’d  by 
His  favour,  wins  command  of  my  galleon 
Freighting  for  Cape  de  Verd. 

Sailors.  We  ’ll  do  our  best ! 

Arc.  ( [to  the  Padroon.)  E’en  so.  You  ’ll  station  them  in  the  lone 
street 

Flanking  the  palaco. — From  thc  western  póstera 
A youth  will  issue. — Wheresoe’er  he  turn, 

Follow,  till  he  nttuin  some  quiet  spot, 

O 2 
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Secure  from  interruption  of  tlie  watch  : — 

Thon,  seize  him, — with  respect, — humblcM  respect, 

But  firmly, — and  escort  liiin  to  the  vessel, 

VThere  I shall  wait  ye. 

Pad.  * Sevm  to  capture  one  ? — 

Small  odds  but  we  succeed  ! 

Alv.  Whate’er  lie  argüe, 

Whate’er  autliority  assume, — rcmember ! — 

Stand  to  your  duty. — 

Pad.  ’ Sir,  T warrant  you. 

Arc.  Away,  then,  to  vour  post.  [Exeunt  Padroon  and  Sailors. 

1*11  straight  to  mine. 

Alvarez,  on  the  issue  of  this  night 
Hang  all  the  futurc  dcstinies  of  Spain ! — 

Shades  of  our  ancicnt  kings, — hallow  the  cause, 

And  bless  our  zeal ! — 

Alv.  Amen ! 

Anc.  And  now,  farewell ! 

Support  me  with  your  prayers,  as  I with  mine 
You  and  your  cliild.  ( They  embrace .) 

Alv.  Till  better  times,  farewell.  [ Exeunt . 


Scene  II. — A cbamber  in  the  liouse  of  Madame  Marguerite.  Terencia  discovered 
watching  at  a window.  Marguerite  nttempts  to  lead  her  away. 

Mar.  He  *11  come  anón,  impatient  girl ! 

Ter.  Dea r aun t, 

I do  but  watch  the  glancing  moonlight  yonder 
Gliniiner  on  the  canal,  sporting  in  snatches 
>Mid  the  reflections  of  the  clustering  mosto. 

To-morrow  my  dear  father’s  han  pío  may  lie 
At  anchor  there. 

Mar.  Fie,  fie  !— you  do  but  watch 

For  Ambhart’s  coming.  Wherefore  urge  me  back 
From  my  calm,  quiet  grange  to  the  loud  city, 

But  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  ? — 

Ter.  The  hope 

My  father  may  arrive. 

Mar.  ’ I say  again, 

Of  greeting  him  you  love! — Well,  well — contcnt  ye. 

His  message  hade  ub  look  for  him  to-night. 

Yet  seem’d  there  not,  my  cliild,  (it  might  be  fancy,) 

A sadness  in  his  letter? — 

Ter.  Out  on  tliee, 

For  evil  presage  in  an  liour  like  this ! 

No  matter  ! — my  whole  heart  *s  so  bright  with  joy, 

There  ’s  not  a nook  left  dark  enuugh  to  lodge 
One  gloomy  thought  1 (S taris.)  He  comes! — Oh!  wherefore 
comes  he 

At  nightfall,  and  disguised  ? Were  1 a man , 

And  he  Terencia,  there  ’b  no  face  of  day 
So  open,  but  I 'd  basten  through  its  light 
To  throw  me  at  his  feet. 

Entcr  Ambiiart. 

Amb.  My  own  beloved  ! {They  embrace.) 

Mar.  She  liad  begun  to  chafe  at  your  delay. 

Amu.  Oh  ! did  she  know  how  hard  the  task  hath  been 
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To  rcach  her  prescuce  ! Yet  e’en  now  I ’d  fain 
The  meeting  were  afar  ; for  it  preóurseth 
A parting. 

Both.  How  ? — 

Amb,  A parting,  hard  to  bear 
For  her, — for  me,  millinns  of  times  more  bilter  ! 

Terencia  ! I Ve  been  schooling  my  poor  heart 
VYith  words  to  soften  the  most  cruel  blow 
Ever  yct  fell  on  two  who  loved  like  us  ! 

Vaiu  liope  ! — vain  care  ! The  worst  must  still  be  uttcr*d, 
Howe'er  we  dally  with  *t.  Dearest,  our  marriago 
T hwarts  the  anibition  of  the  proudest  man 
Iu  Flanders.  J3y  my  father’s  tyranny 
I 'm  exiled  henee — our  unión  is  forbidden  ! 

Lives  not  tlio  priest  so  bold  as  solemnizo 
A rite  whieh  he  opposes. 

(Terencia  sinks  into  a cha  ir  ; he  hanys  over  her.) 

Mar.  Have  ye  eourage 

To  utter  tliis  to  her  ? — 

Amb.  Alas  ! she  is 

My  better  part  of  life.  All,  nll  1 know, 

Or  lliink,  or  leel,  is  shared  with  my  Terencia  ; 

And  every  ovil  fortune  that  befáis  me 

Must  reach  her  gentío  heart ! (¿alie  at  herfeet.) 

Oh  ! blessed  one  ! 

IIow  símil  we  bear  this  sentence? — how,  Terencia, 

Endure  to  livo  apart? — in  surrow  you. 

And  1 in  banishment ! — Oh  ! answer  me, — 

How  sholl  we  bear  it? 

Mar.  Now,  the  saints  be  thank’d, 

Her  father  is  at  hand  ! — rI'o  lack  proteetion 
'Gainst  voy  al  favourites — 

Amb.  (starting  xip.)  Dafe  not  so  to  ñame  me. 

In  this  1 *m  twice  a victim.  On  my  father 
Kxhaust  your  anger;  but,  in  pity,  class  not 
Our  ñames  or  deeds  together.  Speak,  Terencia  ! 

It  is  not  yon  who  think  to  need  proteetion 
Against  a man  who  loves  you  as  his  life? 

Ter.  I need  it  ’gainst  myseffJ — (risos) — against  a heart 
Idolatrous  of  one  as  high  above  me 
As  heaven  from  earth.  My  dream  is  over  now. 

9 i’"  as  bright — how  passing  bright ! and  vanishes 
Like  other  gleams  the  setting  sun  throws  out, 

Ere  it  decline  to  darkness  ! 

A m n . Dear  T erencia, 

Despond  not  thus.  Ilope  on— hope  ever  ! — Lovk 
Needs  not  a stronger  element  of  life. — 

If  1 subrnit  me  to  my  father’s  mándate, 

JTis  in  the  surety  that  the  King’s  persuasions 
Will  win  him  tu  consen t. 

Mar.  Win  him  ? 

Ajub.  Ay,  tefnhim! — 

AI  ah.  (Juriúus.)  IToly  St.Guduía!  were  I a man, 

Twould  be  sliort  argument ! Refuse  liis  sanction  ? 
peny  bis  kindred  ?— Had  my  sister,  pray, 

The  less  his  blood  warm  in  her  veins,  becauso 
Slie  wed  a merchant  ? — Let  this  haughty  lord 
Go  ask  upon  our  qunys  of  Don  Aivarez, — 

Visit  our  ports, — or  on  the  Spanish  main 
Hail  the  first  ship  bearing  its  merchundise 
To  either  India;  and  he '11  find  that  narne 
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Moro  widely  bruited,  and  more  potent  far 
Than  those  of  mere  great  vussals  of  tho  empire! 

Ter.  Dear  aunt,  be  patient. 

Mar.  lf  bis  ancestors 

Fought  not  for  knightly  spurs  ut  Ascalon, 

May  heaveu  liave  pity  011  that  kingdom’s  wejfare, 

Moliere  thriftless  burons  and  ignoble  courtiers 
llold  bigher  influenee  than  a man  of  merit, 

Who  venturos  fortune,  time,  tbought,  energy, 

To  strengtben  its  condition. 

Enter  Hans,  alarmad, 

Hans.  Mercy  ! mercy ! 

Amb.  Did  I not  bid  thee  watch  beside  the  porcli? 

Away ! 

Hans.  ( tmnhling .)  My  lord  ! — 

Amb.  üaek  to  tby  post ! 

Hans.  Rcturn  ? 

Not  for  your  lordship’s  barony  ! 

Amb.  IIow ! sirrah? 

Hans.  There  are  some  dozen  mcn-at-arms  below, 

Waiting  your  coming  fortb  ! (Cries.) 

Amb.  Ha!  armedmen? 

Hans.  It  may  be  arm'd,  bufc  of  a certain , ruítíans. 

Amb.  Go  to  ! — sorne  vile  poltroonery  ! 

Hans.  Nay,  sir, 

I sircar  I saw  tbem, — spoke  with  tbem, — to  make 
Assurance  sure,  innuired  their  business. 

Amb.  Well  ? 

Hans.  The  answer  was  a cuíf,  that  made  the  world  ree). 

1 stagger  from  it  now  ! 

Mar.  This  is  sorne  outrngo 

Projected  by  your  father. 

Amb.  ( drawing .)  If  I tbought  it — 

Mar.  I *11  havo  no  brawling  in  my  peacefui  lióme, 
lf  yon  must  leave  us, — if  your  father’s  will 
Be  paramount, — why,  go  in  poaco  ! 

Ter.  Yon  ’d  seml  liitu 

Fortb  from  our  gates,  in  peril  of  bis  life  ? ( Ctiuy h to  hitn . líe 

kisses  herforehead , and  piares  her  in  the  anas  of  Margue  hite.) 
Amb.  My  Ufe,  sweet  beart?  I Ve  not  a foe  so  friendly 
As  rid  me  of  the  burthen.  Fare  thee  well ! 
lleed  not  this  coward's  idlo  prating,  love  ; 

They  ’re  liut  belatcd  reveilers. — Fcar  nothing. 

1 }m  guarded  by  the  signet  of  the  King.  ( Shows  it.) 

The  burgher  guard  obey  ’t. — Fareweíl ! — Anón 
This  knave  shall  bring  back  tidings  of  my  safety. 

Ter.  Heaven  guard  thee  safe  ! 

[Edil  A.mbhart,  Iíans  following . 
Would  he  liad  never  come  ! 
rl'he  balconv  within  o’erlooks  the  Street.  (jGoing.) 

(¿uick,  quick  ! 

Mar.  (trrjiiuj  to  detain  her.)  Teroncia ! henr  me ! 

Ter.  Followmo! 

[Eivcunt, 
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Scewe  III. — A Street,  overlooked  by  tlie  house  of  Dona  Marguerite,  liaving  a bal. 
coiiy  aml  a tleep  portal. 

Entcr  thc  Duke  op  Arcos  disguiscd , and  oat  ofbrcath. 

Akc.  llis  ileeter  foot  hath  ballled  me  ! — Methought 
I heard  the  olang  of  arms  ? — 

Entcr  Padroon  and  Sailorsfrom  the  portal. 

What  do  ye  hcrc  ? 

A moment  since,  he  fled  from  my  pursuit 
Towards  the  ramparts — 

Padroon.  Sir,  this  half  hour  past 

Hath  he  boen  housed  in  yonder  mansión. 

Arc.  Ha  I 

You  ’re  sure  on't  ? — 

Padroon.  Sure,  my  lord! 

Sailoks.  We  watoh’d  him  in. 

Aitc.  It  was  some  other,  then,  I follow'd. — Ilere 
Wait  ye  his  comino  fortli.  I *11  basten  on 
Unto  the  vesseFB  side.  Now,  for  your  lives, 

He  vigilant,  be  firm,  and  your  reward 
Shall  be  a prince’s  ransom  ! — 

Entcr  from  thc  portal  ÁMBiiATiT,follofved  by  Hans. 

Pad.  ’Tis  lie  ! — surround  him  ! 

Sailoks.  You  ’re  our  prisoncr  ! 

( l'hcy  surround  him.  Iíans  skulks  away .) 
Hans.  I ’ll  off  and  give  the  ularm.  [Exit.  Amuhart  capturad* 
Amb.  What  means  this  outrago  ? 

Pad.  No  outrage,  noble  sir, — if  you  consent 
To  follow  us.  You  ’ro  among  friends. 

Amb.  Such  friends 

As  I could  well  dispense  with. — Ivnow  ye,  villains, 

With  whom  yo  parley  ? — 

(Terencia  and  Marguerite,  veiled,  apocar  on  thc  la  ¡con  y.) 
Pad.  ’Tis  enough,  good  sir, 

We  know  tho  worthy  lord  who  prompted  us. 

(Ambiiart  struggles,  and  throws  off' thc  Padroon .) 

A mu.  Unhand  me,  or  ’twero  worse  for  vou  ! ( Shows  thc  ring.') 

Behold ! 

Look  ou  tliis  signet! — 

Pad.  Sir,  ’tis  a fair  jewel ; 

But  nothing  worth  to  bribe  us  from  our  duty. 

Amb.  Duty  ? — Bold  knaves  ! tiemble  to  íook  on  it  1 
’Tis  the  King's  signet ! — 

Pad.  You  are  merry,  sir. 

A royal  signet  is  not  oft  intrusted 

To  midnignt  strollers. — You  must  straight  with  us  ! 

(Terencia  and  Marguerite  disappear from  thc  balcony.) 
Amu.  ( drawing  suddenly .)  Not  while  my  sword  can  cut  my  way 
to  safety.  (A  strugylc;  they  dtsartn  him.) 

Entcr  Terencia,  Marguerite,  and  servante,  from  the  portal, 
shrielcing . 

Ter.  Help,  help  ! — the  guard,  the  guard  ! 

Pad.  Sweet  lady,  peace ! 

We  mean  him  well. 

Ter.  (surprised.)  Thesa  strangers  should  be  Spaniards* 

My  father’s  countrymen  ! — 

Pad.  Your  father  ? — 

Ter.  Ay,  «ir  ! ( Proudlg .) 
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I am  the  daughter  of  t-lie  ricli  Alvarez, 

Who  ’ll  see  ye  brought  to  justice  ! — • 

(Movement  aman  y the  sailors  ; they  uncover.) 

Pat>.  Gentle  lady, 

We  are  his  people.  ''fís  by  his  command 
That  to  bis  vessel  we  conduct  this  stranger. 

Tf.r.  My  father  ! — my  dear  father  hcre — in  Brussels  ? — 
Pad.  Since  yesterday. 

Mar.  What  mvstery  i.s  boro  ? 

Ter.  to  Amb.  Fear  nothing,  dearest ! — all  is  now  explain’d. 
Resist  not — follow  Ihein  ! — 1*11  on  witb  yo. 

(To  Pad.)  Ob  ! lead  us  to  my  fatber  ! 

Mar.  To  tbe  quay  ? 

Ter.  What  llave  I now  to  fear? — all  ’s  safe — all  *s  well ! 
Amb.  Lead  on,  tben.  (To  the  éailojrs.) 

Saii.ORS,  On  ! 

Ter.  (going.)  My  father  ! my  dear  father  ! 

[ Ex  cu  n t confi uscdly. 


Scene  IV".— A Street  beforo  tbe  house  of  Chretts  Allynx.  Tlie  sbutter  of  tbe 

stall  is  closed. 

Enter  Charles,  his  sword  drenen,  h is  dress  disorderéd , his 
# boot  torn. 

Char.  I 've  distanced  them  at  last  ¡ — Foul  fall  tbe  k naves, 
That  tbe  first  time  1 ventare  forth  unguarded 
By  my  credential»,  I sbould  fall  into 
A strait  like  tbis  ! — (Sheaths  his  sword.) 

Rare  triumph  for  these  rufflers, 

Had  they,  in  díase  of  some  loose  boon  comnanion, 

Captured  tlic  King  ! — (Examines  his  dress!) 

Faitli  ! in  my  outward  man 
Srnall  show  of  royalty  ! — My  boot  disábled  ? — 

IIow  reach  tbe  palace  in  tbis  piteous  guise  ? — 

A halting,  tattor’d  King  ! Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

A cobbler  for  tbe  King  of  Spain  ! — A cobbler  ! — 

(Loolcs  round.)  1 should  be  near  tbe  quays.  Ilard  by  I ’ve  noted 
A stall,  cheer’d  by  a merry  face — ay,  hcre, 

(Knoeks  at  Ciiretts’s  toindow.) 

All  ’s  fast;  but  there  are  ligbts  within.  Past  bours, 

For  work,  perbaps ; but  gold  turna  night  to  day. 

What  lio  ! — within,  I sav  ! Cobbler  ! 

(Chretts  lets  down  the  shutters.  IAghts  and  noise  within.) 
Clin.  WHio  calis? 

Char.  A friend. 

Chr.  What  friend  ? (Lcans  on  the  window-lcdye.) 

Char.  The  best  of  friends — a customer. 

Chr.  Awuy  w itb  ye ! Ou  all  other  days  o’  tlie  year  a customer  's  a 
friend;  io»7iight , 1 ’d  sooner  see  tbe.  face  o' one  of  his  Satanic  Majesty’s 
lords-in-waiting,  tban  a fellow  who  comes  reminding  me  o’  my  lapstone  ! I 
wouldn’t  cobble  tho  coronation  sboo  o*  tbe  Empcror,  were  íie  to  come  in 
person  asking  tbe  favour.  To-nigbt,  friend,  every  cobbler  in  the  land  ’s  a 
gentleman  ! 

Char.  And,  prythee,  why  to-night? 

Chr.  Where  were  ye  born  and  bred,  to  ask  the  question  ? ’Tis  plain 
you  ,ve  kept  little  coinpany  witb  cobblers.  Why,  ’tis  tbe  eve  of  St.  Crispin  ! 

(Sings.)  And  merry  ring  the  chimes 
For  such  jolly,  jolly  times. 
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(Chorns  within)  Merry,  merry  ring  thc  chimes, 

For  such  jolly,  jolly  times  ! 

D’  ye  hear  ’em  ? — a score  of  as  honest  cobblers  as  ever  dived  for  sops  in  a 
wassail  bowl  ! — 

Char.  (aside,  laughing.)  Twenty  cobblers  at  hand,  and  not  one  to  botnh 
the  boot  of  the  King  of  Spain  ! ( Laughs  heartUy.) 

Chr.  Why,  you  're  as  merry  as  a cobbler,  yourself.  What  's  the  fellow 
chuckling  at  ? 

Char.  Faith!  I 've  but  little  cause  for  mirtli.  I 've  been  set  upon  by 
bravos,  and  escaped,  after  a deadly  struggle. 

Chr.  Ay,  that’s  the  use  o*  pólice, — to  keep  the  streets  quiet  o'  nights, 
tliat  thieves  may  find  no  hindrance  in  their  business. 

Char.  And  I must  e’en  hobble  on  as  I can,  with  chance  of  re-ciicounter- 
ing  the  ruffians,  and  (shows  his  torn  boot)  not  a solé  to  stand  on. 

Clin.  'Twere  a shame  to  turn  an  honest  fellow  from  the  door  in  such  a 

Íiickle, — (I  say  honesty  for  your  scurvy  knave  could  no  more  get  up  a hearty 
augh  like  yours,  than  a jackdaw  crow  like  chanticleer  !)— and,  though  'tis 
against  the  honour  of  a cobbler  to  drive  his  awl  for  liirc  on  St.  Crispinas 
day — 

Ciiar.  The  honour  of  a cobbler ! Ha!  ha!  ha!  lia! 

Chr.  A merry  knave  like  yon  deserves  better  of  the  fraternity  than  to  be 
left  shelterless.  So,  by  the  bibs  and  tuckers  of  St.  Ursula's  eleven  thousand  ! 
though  you  be  not  of  the  craft,  you  shall  even  sup  to-night  with  the  King 
of  the  Cobblers  ! — 

( Gucsts  within  in  And  all  havo  soles  for  mending, 

churus.)  And  a!l  havo  gronts  for  spending.  * 

(CniiETTS  joining  And  merry  ring  the  chimes 
thcm .)  For  tliese  jolly,  jolly  times. 

Char  (aside.')  There  ’s  a world  of  promise  in  this  adventure.  My  pur- 
suers  will  scarceív  look  for  me  here. 

Cu r.  (opening  the  door.)  In  with  ye,  and  a good  appetite  for  your  supper. 
• — In,  I say  ! (As  Charles  entere , a shout  within.) 

All.  Hurran?  hurrah  ! Long  live  St.  Crispin ! — long  live  the  King  of 
the  Cobblers  ! (They  enter.) 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Quay  of  the  grand  canal*  vesscls  moored  ; lights  among  the  shipping. 
Enter  JDukk  ov  Arcos,  as  from  the  ship. 

Arc.  All  is  dispos’d.  At  break  of  day  wc  reacli 
The  uort  of  Antwerp.  Ere  the  ahiriu  be  giv’n 
The  Scheldt  will  benr  on  her  unconscious  stream 
The  hopes  of  Spain  ; — ere  night,  the  boundiug  ocean  ! — ■ 

My  oíd  heart  throbs  to  think  on’t ! — For  myself, 

Welcome  the  utmost  vcngeance  Charles  can  wreak. 

So  I restore  to  my  expectant  country 

The  King  shc  loves  ! — ( A noisc  within.) 

They  come  ! I dread  the  meeting. 

Enter  Fadroon  and  sailorsf  cscorting  Ambhart,  Margueritjb,  and 

Terrncia. 

I daré  not  look  on  him. 

(Supposing  himsclf  in  the  prosaice  of  thc  King , Arcos  is  alout 
to  sink  on  one  Unce.) 

Sire ! 
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(Sises  A mis  iia  rt.  S taris  up.) 
God  of  Heaven  ! 

I thought  to  greet  the  King  l — 

All.  The  Kinoí 

Ter.  Alas ! 

It  was  my  father  whom  we  sought ! 

Pad.  (t o sailors.)  We  ’ve  scap’d 

A gibbet  high  as  I Iaman's! — A fine  risk, 
liad  we  laid  hands  upon  the  Lord’s  Anoioted.  — 

Amb.  (to  sailors.)  Your  heade  símil  answer  this!  For  my  own 
wrong 

I ’d  welcome  it  with  joy,  so  it  secured 

Exemption  for  my  sovereign.  (To  Arcos.)  Duke  of  Arcos  ! 

1 churge  ve  with  high-treason.  as  conspiring 
Against  the  sacred  person  of  tlie  King  ! 

Arc.  (drawing.)  Decide  we  thus  my  guilt  or  innocenco  ! 

(Terenica  and  Marguerite  interpose.) 
Amb.  Feav  nothing  ! To  my  sword  grey  lieads  are  sacred. 

And  traitors,  past  contempt! 

Arc.  (rushing  on  him.)  Defend  yourself! — 

(Terencia  clings  to  Ambhart.) 

Entcr  Hans, 

Hans  («y  lie  entere).  This  way  ! — tliis  way  ! I 've  trackkl  *em 
step  by  step ! 

Entcr  the  Count  de  Ciiievres,  a t tended  by  his  relainere,  bearing  torcho# ; 
and  a company  of  the  Burghcr  Guará . 

Ciiie.  (pointing.)  Arrest  them  ! 

(The  guarde  disarm  Arcos  and  Ambiiart;  others  sur 
round  Marguerite  and  Terencia.) 

As  1 guess’d  ! a midnight  fiitting  ! 
(Snccringty,  to  Terenoia  and  Marguerite.)  Pardun,  fair  1 adi  es, 
if  my  ¡ntervention 
Obstruct  your  dainty  projeets  ! 

Amb.  ’ On  my  life,  sir, 

We  ’re  liere  as  victims, — prisoners, — 

Chie.  Who  denics  it? 

Prisoners  to  your  wrongkl  fathcr,  and  tlie  stato. 

(To  guarde.)  Conduct  these  ladies  to  the  citado], 

The  night  air  is  injurious. 

Amb.  Now,  by  heaven  ! 

This  outrage  shall  not  be. — Upon  your  perit, 

Lay  not  a iinger  on  them  ! — 

C ii  ie.  Boastful  boy  ! 

Peace  with  your  idle  tbreats.  (To guarde.)  A way  with  them  ! 
(Ambhart  exhibits  the  royal  eignet  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guará .) 
Amb.  In  virtuo  of  this  signet,  I command  ye 
llelease  them  ! — ln  my  royal  sovereign's  ñame 
I claim  the  succour  of  the  Burgher  Guard. 

( Whispers  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard.) 

“Brabant !” 

(Captain  satutee  him  with  his  sword.) 
Ciiie.  What  means  this  mystery? 

Amb.  It  means 

That  whilé  you  liere  insult  two  belpless  women 
Dangers  siirround  the  King. 

All.  The  King  ! — . 

Amb.  Fur  Churlos 

Mistaken,  I was  cnptur’d  and  brouglit  hitlier 
By  yonder  hoary  traitor  and  his  minions. 
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Ter.  (asido.)  Whnt  liath  he  done? — Alas  ! my  liapless  father 
Is  comproniis'd  in  this  !—* 

Chie.  (to  guards.)  Go,  scour  the  city  ! — 

Leave  not  a nook  unscarchVl,  till  ye  secare 

The  person  of  the  King  ! (To  others,  showing  Arcos.)  Convey 
yon  traitor 

8afe  to  the  guurd-room  of  the  palace  ! 

Arc.  Sir, 

The  persona  of  ambassadors  are  sacred. 

Chie.  And  tvhat  the  person  of  a King  ? — Till  Charles 
Appear,  I hold  ye  hostage.  (To  the  guarde.)  lie  who  brings 
The  tidinga  uf  his  sovereign's  safety,  wins 
His  weight  in  crowns ! 

II ans  (asido).  In  crowns  ? — This  Iíing-chase  tempts  me ! — 

1 MI  join  the  hunt.  (Sneufcs  off.) 

Chie.  Away — away  ! — Disperse  ! — 

I basten  to  the  palace  ! Meet  me  there. 

(To  his  rctainers.)  Forward  ! 

[Exeunt  in  confusión . 


Scene  Tí.  ojíeos,  and  discovers  the  house  of  Chretts  Allynx.  A supper-table 
sprcad  (after  a picture  by  Teniers).  Chretts,  IVÍarjory,  Loincia,  and  neigh- 
bours,  sínging  and  drinking,  Charles  seated  between  Álarjory  and  Loincia. 

“ And  merry  rang  the  chimes 
Of  the  brave — the  brave  oíd  times  l” 

Chr.  (lo  Charles.)  Why,  fricad,  you  take  up  your  stave  as  readily  as 
though  you'd  hecn  a cobbler  from  the  cggshell  ! — Yet,  I warrant,  were  you 
trusted  with  an  awl,  you  ’d  inake  bungling  work  on’t. 

Char.  (iaughing.)  I Ve  handled  sharper  tools  hefore  now. 

Ciir.  Bless  ye!  your  young  cobbler 's  sure  to  prick  his  lingera  ! — the 
rcuson  thcy  don’t  trust  the  young  king  yonder  with  the  clutch  of  his  own 
sceptre.  The  lad  might  do  himself  a mischief,  and  us  too  ! Ilere'shis 
health,  and  niay  he  soon  be  out  of  his  indentures,  and  set  up  shop  for  him- 
self.  ( To  Charles.)  Ware  hoeltaps,  like  a true  cobbler,  and  drink — 
' The  King  !” 

All.  “The  King— the  King  1” — (Thcy  drink.) 

Char.  The  King,  and  St.  Crispin  ! 

Chr.  With  your  leave,  saints  beforo  sinners.  “ St.  Crispin  and  the  King !M 

Loin.  Ay,  father,  for  Mastcr  Hoffmann  says,  (andbeing  theKing’s  shoc- 
maker,  ought  to  know  the  State  of  his  soul,)  that  there  rs  a deal  more  sinner 
than  saint  in  Charles  the  Fiftli. 

Chr.  Master  Iloffmann  (saving  the  presence  of  his  son's  chair,  whlch 
stands  empty  yonder,)  had  hest  salve  his  lips  with  a little  of  his  own  wax. 
As  to  the  King,  my  great  grandmother  might  give  absolution  for  all  the 
peccadillos  he’ s allowed  tether  to  cummit ! — The  boy  V kept  penned  in  the 
palace  yonder,  like  a fatted  calf  in  its  stall. 

Char.  (piqued.)  The  bravesfc  bull  of  the  arena  was  a calf  in  its  time. 

( Guests  talk  in  dumb  show.) 

Ciir.  Ay  ! in  Spain  ! — But  when  Charles  gets  freedom  to  taste  the  corn, 
wine,  and  ’oil  of  bis  bulUfighting  kingdom,  l ’Jl  swallow  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
with  the  Doggerbank  for  a son  in  V. 

Loin.  But  why  won’t  they  let  the  poor  King  embark  for  Spain? 

Chr.  ;Tis  as  much  as  the  chanccllor’s  place  is  worth,  and  that ’s  no 
trille  ! — For  cvery  week  comes  a galleon,  laden  with  moidores  mulcted 
from  the  Spanish  ollicers  by  oíd  De  Chievres,  only  that  he  may  get  the  ñame 
of  Charles  scribbled  on  their  eominissions. 

Char.  (indiynanlhj .)  The  grenter  fools  the  bribers  ! 

Chr.  The  greater  knave  the  cbancellor  ! — As  to  bis  countess,  ’tis  a niggar, 
who  makes  broth  out  of  a llint,  and  diñes  her  lackeys  on  the  soup-meat. 
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But  we  don’t  drink. — Loincia,  child, — throw  a handful  o*  spices  into  the 
bowl.  Here  ’s  the  health  o’  my  jolly  neighbours ! May  their  hcads  always 
prove  strong  enough  for  tlieir  liquor,  and  their  liquor  Tur  their  hends  ! 

All.  Ha!  ha!  lia!  ha!  ha!  {They  drink.) 

C ii Alt,  But  surely  the  Flemish  do  not  t oish  that  the  King  shoulcl  depart 
for  Spain  ? 

Chr.  Why,  look  ye  here — No  cobbler  beyond  bis  last  ; and  my  poütics 
are  apt  to  savour  o’  my  wax  ! — If  so  be  a man  walk  heavier  on  one  uf  bis 
boots  than  t'other,  the  solé  on't  is  worn  out,  and  comes  to  the  cobbler; 
whereas,  an  he  walk  evcn,  no  need  o’  botching  ! — So,  iF  a king  have  a pair 
o’  kingdoms,  turn  and  turn  about's  fair-plav,  as  Satan  said  to  the  windmill. 
Charles  has  been  setting  his  best  foot  foremost  in  Flanders  these  se  venteen 
years. — Let  him  give  a turn  to  the  Spanish. 

Chak.  ( piqued ).  Brussels  may  become  hereaFter  jealous  oF  Madrid,  as 
Madrid  is  now  oF  Brussels.  {G  ti  este  talk  in  dumb  show.) 

Chr.  Not  a bit  on’t,  iF  the  King  leave  us  his  wise  Aunt,  Margaret  of 
York,  to  be  gouvernante  of  the  Netherlands. — Kingdoms  never  hold  their 
heads  higher  in  the  world  than  with  a distad  For  a sceptre. 

Char.  ( aside .)  More  truc  tha nfutteriny  ! 

Chr.  Look  at  hisroynl  grandame,  Mary  o’  Burgundy.  There  was  a met- 
tlesome  lass  for  a throne  ! Henil,  hard  as  a la ps tone,  henrt  as  soft  as  wax  ; 
man  in  courage,  woman  in  kindness; — knight , a-horseback,  lady  in  hall. 
There ’s  your  sort  o’  Queen  to  inake  héroes  of  her  subjeets,  — ay,  down  to 
the  last ! For  not  a cobbler  oF  us  all  but  trailed  a halberd  i*  (he  days  o* 
Mary  o’  Burgundy. — We  *11  drink  to  her  memory. 

Char.  Nay,  ’tis  my  turn  to  propose  a toast.  We  've  drunk  the  King, 
and  St.  Crispin.  And  now, — 

Chr.  ( knocking  the  talle.)  A toast — a toast ! 

Char.  (rising.)  Here's  the  health  of  Chretts  the  First,  King  of  the 
Cobblers  ! 

All.  Ilurrah  ! The  health  of  Chretts  the  First,  King  of  the  Cobblers  ! 

Chr.  My  Service  t'  ye,  neighbours.  Faitli,  I should  rotura  thanks  in  a 
speeeh  ! (To  Charles.)  Which  will  ye  have, — a speech,  or  a song? 

Ciiar.  The  speech  first,  the  song  aftenvards. 

Ciir.  Iloist  me  on  my  throne,  tlien  ; and  1 ’ll  give  ye  a touch  o’  Charles 
the  Fifth,  when  lie  harangues  the  States  o’ the  Low  Countries  yonder  at  the 
Stadt  Iíouse.  (They  place  his  stool  on  the  tulle,  and  hoist  him  up.) 

Ciir.  (aside.)  Now,  for  the  reverse  of  the  roval  tnpestrv.  (Marjory 
throws  him  up  his  cap.  Chrbtts,  catching  it.)  Neighbour  Boozman,  hand 
me  up  the  jack-chaiu  ! — Why  not  a Golden  Fleece,  as  well  as  my  betters  ? — 

(Boozman  gires  the  chuin.) 

Loin.  (yivfog  a riband  /rom  her  dress  to  Charles.)  Give  him  this 
riband. 

Ciiar.  ( handing  the  riband  to  Chretts.)  1 dub  your  most  wnxy  majesty 
Knight  of  the  Last. 

(Chretts  eocks  his  cap  on  one  sido,  and  disposes  the  chain  and 
riband , in  imitation  of  the  portraits  of  Charles  V.) 

All.  lia!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Char.  Silence— silence  for  the  speech  of  the  King  of  the  Cobblers  ! — 

Chr.  Hand  on  hip,  and  here  goes  ! {In  a soletan  voice  and attitude.) 
“My  loving  subjeets, 

“ You  Ye  welcomé  to  Brussels  ; — more  welcome  than  free , for  my  ministers 
take  care  yon  shall  never  he  more  free  than  welcome.  You  won’t  lio  sorry 
to  henr  that  Flanders  enjoys  a State  of  profound  peace  with  the  un  iverse, — 

1 Murmure  of  approbation]  wherefore,  {mark  the  wherefore ,)  I ’m  forced  to 
evy  new  taxes,  to  carry  on  the  war  !” 

All.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha ! ha ! 

Ciir.  “Irejoice  to  inform  you  that,  at  hume,  the  se  venteen  provinces  are 
in  clover ; enjoying  a state  of  unparalleled  tranquility,  and  prosperity. 
[Murrnurs  of  approval.]  Wherefore  (mind  ye  !)  I 'm  forced  to  create  fur- 
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tlier  imposts,  to  provide  bread  for  the  starving  population  of  Guelderland, 
and  arm  brigades  of  cavalry  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Cleves  !” 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha?  ha!  ha! 

Cíir.  “ So  down  with  your  dollars,  up  with  your  lances ! — Fork  out  your 
Spanish,  like  true  Fleming  and  cry,  “Long  live  Charles  the  Fifth 

All.  Long  live  Charles  the  Fifth  ! Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! And  long  live 
the  King  o'  the  Cobblers  ! 

Cíir.  ( to  Charles.)  Thnt’s  something  of  the  kick  on’t,  eli? — So  now, 
being  somewhat  hoarse,  1 culi  on  Neighbour  Boozmuu  to  wliet  his  whistle, 
and  give  as  a song  ! 

All.  Ay,  ay  ! a song  ! a song  ! 

(Sony,  with  chorus .) 

While  we  trudge  round  the  world,  like  an  ass  in  a wheel, 

The  priest  muy  absolve  us,  the  doctor  may  heal ; 

But  the  best  man  at  heeling's  the  honest  oíd  snob, 

\Vrho  is  true  to  the  last,  and  a hand  at  a joh  ! 

Chorus.  liurrah  ! for  the  honest  oíd  snob  ! 

Your  cordwainer  ’s  one  often  good,  at  apinch, 

But  the  rogue  from  his  measures  is  noted  to  ílinch  ; 

AYhile  Íirm  is  the  soul  of  the  honest  oíd  snob  ; 

True  Steel  to  the  last,  and  a hand  at  a job  I 

Chorus.  liurrah  ! for  the  honest  oíd  snob  I 

The  great  ones  of  carth  toucdi  the  cordwniner’s  soul ; 

The  cobbler  's  more  generous,  and  lives  for — the  tohole . 

Let  philosophy  thrive,  and  the  good,  honest  snob, 

So  true  to  the  last,  will  ne'er  want  for  a job  ! 

Chorus.  liurrah  ! for  the  honest  oíd  snob  ! 

Tito  shoemaker’s  wife  V the  worst  shod  of  her  clun  ; 

The  cobbler  to  his  gives  his  awl,  like  a man  ! 

Then,  while  woinen  hnve  souls,  let  the  good  honest  snob. 

So  true  to  the  last,  never  want  for  a job  ! 

Chorus.  liurrah ! for  the  honest  oíd  snob  ! 

(During  (he  song  Charles  has  leen  talkiny  carncstly  in 
dumb  show,  with  Loincia.) 

All.  Bravo!  bravo!  bravo! 

Chr.  {rather  típsy.)  A jolly  good  song  ! Boozman,  yon  shall  be  leader  of 
my  majesty’s  mutdcians. — You,  Groofen  van  Schatzkins,  being  given  to  fisti- 
cutts,  shall  be  generalissimo  of  my  armies. — (Go  and  kiss  tbe  hand  of  her 
majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Cobblers,  on  your  appointment.)  You , Paul 
Proogenhoof,  (as  you  Ve  got  pretty  wide  pockets  in  your  Dutch  not-to-be- 
talkcd-abouts,  to  carry  off  the  plunder,)—you  shall  bo  my  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer, — ni  y Lord  de  Chievres ! — 

All.  lia!  ha!  lia!  ha!  ha! 

Clin,  (sfapping  Citarles  on  the  back.)  As  to  you,  my  fine  feÜów  ! ns 
there  ’s  something  Spanish  in  the  eut  of  your  jib,  you  shall  he  ambas- 
sudor  from  the  cord wainers  of  Cordova  to  my  majesty’s  court ; — that  is, 
when  you  get  a beard  to  keep  yourself  in  countenance. — And,  hy  the  pig  of 
St.  Antón v of  Padua ! were  / amhassador  from  Spaiu,  I *d  carry'  oif  the  young 
King,  wilí-he,  nill-he,  to  Madrid,  and  make  hitii  his  own  muster,  and  master 
of  his  suhjccts  ! — 

Char.  At  the  peril  of  your  head?  — 

Gnu.  Wliat  significa  the  hcad  of  an  oíd  cobbler,  compared  with  the 
hrarts  of  a nation?  — They  want  hiin  yonder.  — They’re  calling  for  him  to 
redress  abuses,  and  make  the  pcople  happvj  and  I can’t  heur  to  see  a fine 
young  fellow  bamboozled  into  neglecting  bis  dutv,  only  to  enrich  a pack  o* 
pocket-picldng  courtiers,  I can’t! — 

Char.  My  good  friend,  Chretts — 
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Entcr  IIans , pule  and  disordercd. 

Ciir.  What,  IIans? — Tumble  in  to  supper  when  we  'va  picked  the  bones 
of  the  last  fowl,  and  reached  lo  w- water  mark  of  the  bowl? 

Loin.  ( turning  her  hade  to  htin .)  I can  tell  you,  sir,  you  Ve  been  neither 
missed  ñor  wanted.  We  Ve  had  a very  merry  evening  without  you. 

Nkiuh.  (half  drunk.)  Yes,  we  have  had  a jolly,  merry  evening,  (Sings.) 

<k  Merry,  merry  rnng  the  chimes 
For  tiloso  jolly,  jolly  times  !” 

Hans  (throwing  himself  into  his  chairé)  More  shame  for  ye,  then,  to  be 
merry,  — when  the  whole  city's  crying  its  eyes  out,  and  the  tocsin  going  to 
be  rung,  and  the  passing-bell  to  be  tolled  ! — ( They  ri.\e  from  tabla .) 

Chr.  The  tocsin?  ( lieeling .)  Don't  you  see  the  fellow's  drunk,  and 
hears  double?  Fie  on  ye,  Hans  ! I '11  never  have  n son-in-law  addicted  to 
liquor  ! — IVe,  cobblers,  are  always  súber  us  judges.  — Better  try  a cup  o’ 
wine,  (an  you  can Jind  one,)  to  clcar  your  understanding. 

Hans.  Away  wi*  your  caps  o'  wine!  All  I care  for  is  to  find  the  King  / 

( They  sur  round  his  chair .) 

All.  The  King? — Why,  what  do  you  want  with  the  King? 

IIans.  To  get  my  weight  in  Brabant  crowns  for  bringing  news  of  his 
safety. — ^ (Charles  stands  behind  with  Loincia.) 

All.  Safety? 

Hans  ( pompously .)  There  's  been  a foul  and  unnatural  conspiracy  disco- 
vered,  for  kidnapping  his  sacred  person,  and  carrying  him  off  to  Spain. 

Chr.  But  he's  safe,  1 liope? — I wouldu’t  have  a huir  of  his  young  head 
hurt,  for  double  my  year’s  carnings. 

Hans.  Safe? — There  V nobody  safe. — All  the  city'supiü  arms.  Why, 
they  arrested  me  and  master,  though  no  more  coucerned  in  the  plot  tlmu 
babea  unborn  ! 

All.  You  ? oh,  ( increduious ) come — come — come  ! 

Hans.  And  they  Ve  crammed  the  oíd  Spanish  dulce  of  an  ambassador 
into  one  dungeon ; and  master's  afiianced  young  lady,  and  her  papa,  into 
another  dungeon. — Evwybody 9 s being  plunged  into  dungeons.  ( Jvhimpcrs .) 

Chii.  Why,  that  won't  heíp  'em  to  find  the  King? 

IIans.  No ; but  they  've  set  a price  upon  his  head,  as  if  he  was  a malefac- 
tor escaped  from  the  galleys. 

Char.  ( aside .)  ’Tis  time,  methinks,  1 made  my  way  back  to  the  palace. 
That  an  absence  of  two  short  hours  should  be  the  cause  of  all  this  disturb- 
ance  ! — ( Preparing  to  go . Asido  to  Loincia.)  Farewel),  my  pretty  Loincia  ! 
( Shows  his  foot.)  I carne  hitlier  without  a sote,  and  lea  ve  you  without  a 
neart  l ( Kisscs  her  hand. ) 

Loin.  (fetching  boots  from  her  futhcr9s  busket.)  If  you  ’d  please  to  leave 
your  boots,  sir,  for  fatlier  to  mend,  and  weur  the  Spanish  captain's  in  the 
interim,  why  (< curtseys ) you’d  be  all  the  surer  to  come  back  to-morrow,  sir, 
and  fetch  'cm. 

( IV hile  he  changos  his  boots,  Hans,  from  whom  he  has  hitherto  b ren- 
co ucea  kd  bg  the  neighbours , discovers  him , without  recognteing  (he 
King.) 

IIans.  lía  ! Loincia,  holding  a boot-jack,  and  for  a strange  young  gen- 
Hernán  ? (Approaches  them.)  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? — ( Stoops  to  tóale  in 
CiiARLF.sV/ucc,  t/7iO  is  stooping  to  arrange  hisboot.)  Kh? — what? — holy 
St.  Francis  ! (Is  ubout  to  proclaim  the  King.  Charles,  without  risirtg, 
puts  hisjingcr  i o his  lips.) 

Char.  On  your  life,  not  a word  ! — We  wouíd  be  prívate  ! — 

Hans  ( terrified .)  Sire,  I — that  is — Holy  St.  Francis! — I ’m  a made  man, 
— that  is,  1 'm  a lost  mutton  ! (Asido,  about  to  escape.)  My  weight  in  Bra- 
bant crowns ! — 

Char.  (to  Chretts.)  My  worthy  host,  accept  my  grateful  tlianks ! — I 'd 
fain  see  the  issue  of  this  strange  afluir  ! 

Chr.  And  I ! 
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All.  And  all  of  us  ! 

Ciir.  I shouldn’t  sleep  a wink,  witli  the  notion  that  evil  might  have  be- 
fallen  my  poor  youug  prince. — By  the  last  o’  my  forefathers  ! I love  Charles 
as  though  lie  were  a bahtling  o*  my  own. — 

( The.y  shake  hands.  II  ans  slrulks  out.) 

Citar.  In  sburt,  tlie  King  of  the  Cobblers  is  the  faithfnl  ally  of  the  King 
ol  Spain  ! ^ ( Tocsin  sotinds.) 

Chk.  To  the  palace  ! — To  tlie  palace,  and  let  ’s  see  what  ’s  a-doing ! 
(C  fiarle tijlujut  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  wraps  himsel/in  his  cloulc,  white  the 
cobblers  are  putting  on  thdrcaps , and  Makjoky  and  Loincia  assisting  them .) 
To  the  palace  ! — (Exit.  Tocsin  ceascs.) 

Ciir.  Hillo  ! What's  beconie  nf  my  guest?  No  mutter,  I sluül  fina 
liim  in  the  crowd  ! — 'fo  the  palace  ! to  the  palace  1 [E ¿reuní. 


Scexe  III. — Th roñe  lioll  in  the  oíd  palace.  In  the  centre  a council-tablc,  witli 
seats.  In  the  linckground.  the  retainers  of  the  Count  de  Chiévre*,  hearing 
torcí  i es.  Before  them,  the  Duke  de  Arcos,  in  custody  of  the  Burgher  Guard. 
<)n  one  side  a deputation  of  twelvé  councillors.  On  the  other,  the  Count  de 
Chiúvres  and  Ambhart.  The  former  accosts  the  councillors. 

Chik.  Were  not  the  strait  demanding  our  assemblanco 
Most  iinminent,  I had  not  dar’d,  my  lords, 

At  this  unseemíy  hour  exact  your  presence. 

The  sacred  person  of  our  King  ’s  in  danger  ! — 

An  outrage  (by  the  grace  of  God  defeated  \) 

Hnth  becn  attempted,  by  conspiracy, 

To  bear  olí  Charles  to  Spaiu ! Behold,  my  lords  ! 

(Points  to  Arcos.)  I onder the traitor stands ! — Bul tchcre  the  King, 

To  whom  all  Brussels  burns  to  testify 

Her  loyal  indignation  }—Where  the  king  V 

Alas  ! my  lords  ! Vainly  the  Burgher  Guard 

Iinth  searchM  the  city.— 

1 Coun.  Doubtlcss  the  Duke  of  Arcos 

Had  in  this  bold  attempt  abettors? — Let  hini 
ltedeem  his  forfeit  head  by  free  confession 
Of  his  accomplices. — Approach,  my  lord  ! 

(The guarde  bring Jbruurd  the  Duke  of  Arcos.) 
Relieve  us  from  ibis  dread  incertitude. 

Avow  by  whom  the  king  is  lield  in  durance. 

Speak  !— 

Arc.  liad  1 known  it  one  poor  hour  ugo. 

Ñor  he,  ñor  I were  at  this  moment  stand ing 
On  Flemish  ground. 

Chik.  You  hear  liim  ? — In  his  treason 

He  glories,  to  our  face. 

Arc.  But  that  I stand 

The  captivo  of  your  lictors,  scornful  lord  ! 

You  daré  as  little  breathe  tbe  ñame  of  traitor 
To  one  like  Arcos,  as  you  daré  assign 
Freedom  to  the  young  Prince,  by  craft  enthralled 
Within  your  grasp  I — 

^IITE*  My  lords  ! this  Spanish  traitor 

Insults  tbe  States  of  FJanders  in  my  person. 

Wliat  chance  of  wringing  froFn  bis  baughty  lips 
The  secret  so  importa  us  ? 

Enter  Alvarez,  in  custody.  Marguerite  and  Tetiiíx  ci  a following. 

Lo  ! my  lords, 

Tlie  partner  of  his  crime, — this  Spanísh  mei  ohant. 
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1 Coun.  Alvarez  ? — One  whose  ñame  is  rife  among  us 
For  loyalty  and  honour ! — 

Alv.  One,  my  lords, 

Who  hath  no  fear  a blot  sliould  stain  with  shame 
The  memory  he  is  about  to  leave  ! 

1 Coun.  Confess ! — 

Where  is  the  King  conceal'd  ? 

Alv.  God  grant — in  safety  ! — 

Lives  not  the  subject  of  his  realms,  whose  heart's  bluod 
Throbs  with  more  fervent  loyalty  than  mine  ! — 

This  breast — whereon  yonder  ignoblc  lord 
Hath  set  his  spurning  foot, — yearns  to  its  King 
As  dotli  a pareut’s  to  a hopeful  child ! 

1 *d  give  my  life,  and  all  tliat  makes  it  dcar, 

To  spare  him  but  a pang  ! (Murmur  of  upprobation.) 

Chie.  These  protestations 

Yield  not,  my  lords,  the  tidings  we  demand. — 

Let  him  produce  the  King  ! — 

Alv.  Am  I hia  keeper  ? 

Arc.  Deign  no  reply.  Our  doom  is  in  his  hands. 

Chie.  Theu,  by  my  soul  of  souls/the  ráele  si  i all  forcé 
Tlie  seeret  from  their  lips ! — 

Ter.,  Mar.,  Amb.  Theruck? 

Chie.  (¿o  guards.)  Remove  thera  ! 

The  executioners  have  their  instructions. 

Remove  tliem  ! — To  the  judgmcnt  hall ! — * 

(Guards  surround  than . General  movement .) 

Enter  Hans  breathless , and  knccls  to  Ciiievres. 

Hans.  My  lord, 

My  gracious  lord,  my  weight  in  Brabant  crowns  ! — 

Chie.  What  means  this  sauey  knave  ? 

During  these  speeches , enter  Charles  unpeweiwd,  and , conccaled 
by  the  movemeat  of  the  guará,  asccnds  his  throne  in  his  royal 
dress. 

IIans.  ( pointing .)  Behold,  my  lord  ! 

( General  movement  of  joy. 

All.  The  King  in  safety  ? — Long  live  Charles  the  Fifth  ! — 
Chie.  ( ’approaching .)  Oh  ! my  dread  liego.  (Cu arles,  »io- 
tioning  him  away,  addresses  the  guards.  Exit  Hans.) 
Chab.  Relcase  your  prisoners. 

My  Lord  of  Arcos! — (Ancos  kneels.)  Rise— once  more,  arise  ! 
Ambassadors  from  realms  like  Spain  must  wear 
Their  honours  with  a princely  ])ride.  My  lord. 

Ti  11  now,  the  glories  of  our  grandsire’s  rcigu 
Amazed  us.  But  if  Spain,  amid  lier  nobles, 

Count  many  patriots  resolute  as  Arcos, 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  shall  rival  yet 
The  lustre  of  bis  sires  of  oíd  ! — 

Arc.  ( kissing  his  hand .)  My  Iiege, 

My  country’s  cause  is  saved  ! 

(Charles  moiions  him  to  his  right  hand.) 
Ciiar.  AYho  be  these  captivos? — 

Alv.  ( advancing .)  Victims  of  a tribunal,  dread  my  liege, 
Whereof  your  grace  is  umpire  ; for  the  breath 
Of  Kings  confers  honour  or  infaniy  /—{Moved.) 

Char.  Bpeak,  aiul  boldly  ! 

Alv.  Sire,  I am  a man 

Who,  through  the  struggles  of  an  arduous  life 
Have  won  my  way  without  reproach  ; — a man 
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AV^iose  name  hath  wortli  where’er  the  Spanish  flag 
1 rotects  the  commeree  of  your  reulms. — My  liege, 
My^gold  rnns  multen  in  the  veins  of  Spain, 

Giving  her  life  and  vigour ! The  Levant 

*Jat“  n.°k  8 Port  but  havens  ships  uf  mine. 

w»e-  s*^ces  the  ^ast> — the  precious  ores 

Vvhich  a new  worid  yiclds  to  your  conquering  arma, — 

Attain  your  quays  but  as  my  gallant  vessels 

Are  swift  or  slow. — My  word  creates  abundunce 

Ur  famine  in  the  land  '? — 

Ciiaii.  You  are  Alvarez  I 

Vour  ñame  hath  reach’d  our  ear. — The  cardinal 
Applauds  your  zeal,  as  bravest  in  opposing 
1 he  Algerines  that  vex  our  fleets. 

i My  liego, 

My  iiardy  creivs  have  wrought  against  these  pirates 
Marvels  of  valuur.—  Por  myself,  I claim 
No  merit  in  the  struggle,  save  protecting 
Hy  cost,  by  care,  by  energy  of  action, 
i he  humble  merchant  craft,  denied,  alas  ! 
i hose  royal  favours,  still  reserved  to  grace 
w‘?,WrÍ0.r  ant^  the  stntesman, — men  who  serve  ye 
yv¡th  tthowier  seeming,  in  the  field  or  senate, 
liut  not  more  strength.— -The  stagnant  kingdom,  sire, 

C vst  ianguish  to  extmction,  did  not  commerce 
luvigorate  its  sinking  energies 

ttolling,  vital  warmtli.— I ’ve  venturcd  much 
* oí'  bpain,-— life,  fortune,  time,— (my  liego, 

Vour  captains  or  your  prelates  do  no  more  !) — 

And  at  the  cióse  of  a laborious  life, 

md  myself  an  alien  from  your  presenco  : 
iricompetent  to  match  withthose  >vho  crowd 
Vour  councils,  or  who  baslc  at  listless  ease, 

Sunn  d by  your  smiles.—  Por  it  hath  needed,  sire, 

1 iniirKmimniit  nrwl  ..1 i...  I • 1 t 7 
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ClíAR.  Is  t|,e  wrong 

ror  which  you  claim  redress? 

n , Sire,  this  obscurity 

Contenta  me/  tis  your  will !— But  wlien  I find 
A cringing  lord,  back’d  by  the  royal  favour 
iJenied  to  me,  presumo  oñ  it  to  cast 
JJefilement  on  my  household  gods,— to  íline 

AsJies  of  desolation  on  my  head, 

1 o stigmatize  the  honour  of  my  child, 

And  malee  me  wretched,— wrctchcd  as  the  slaves 
\\h°  crawl  around  bis  feet,  and  fawn  upon  them,- 
»en,  then,-—  my  liege,  I cry  aloud  to  Gon, 

\\ru  ?sHrb-v  what  contrition,  what  atonement,— 

'V ,r  ni0l¡c.  th-?n  my  mea¡ns  have  compnss’d  vet 
to  his  altar,  or  enlargement 
Ut  Chnstmn  slaves  groaning  in  Pagan  lands, 

May  expíate  the  unknown  /&ult  that  dooms 

My  child  and  me  to  shame  l—(Murmur  Qfapprobation.) 

lo  i l,AR‘  * , , Your  £00(l  renown 

~J.  • ?w,n  ^ us^  Alvarez,  and  extenuates 

J his  bold  appeal.  Yours  is  a prívate  wrong 

M e w.U  not  canvass  here.  My  Lord  de  Chievres, 

Let  it  hespeak  indulgence  from  your  prince 
1 hat  you  emhitter  by  no  farther  hindrance 
VOL,  XVI. 
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The  love  your  son  obtain’d,  by  honest  suit, 

From  the  unspotted  daughter  of  a man 
Whose  ñame  I honour . 

Chie.  Sire,  my  life  and  fortunes 

Are  in  your  hands — dispose  of  them ! — 

Char.  ( to  Ter.)  Fair  lady, 

Draw  near.  (Ambhart  and  Terencia  ascend  the  stops  of  the 
throne . Charles  vises,  andjoins  their  hands.) 
And  be  your  nuptials  solemnizad 
Here  in  my  palace ; — quickly,  too;  for  know — 

( They  vise , and  Charles  desccnds  the  throne.) 
To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  escorted 
By  our  good  Duke  of  Arcos,  we  embark 
For  Spain. 

All.  For  Spain  ? — 

Arc.  My  gracious  liege ! 

Char.  Alvarez, 

Your  gallant  sliip  shall  bear  your  sovereign 

Unto  your  native  land.  We  ñame  the  barque 

The  “ IIoyal  Charles."  (Alvarez  kisses  his  hand.) 

( Aside .)  Upon  our  homeward  voyage 
We  shall  have  scope  for  converse. 

( To  Chievres.)  Count  de  Chievres, 

Select  such  vessels  from  our  arsenals 

As  suit  your  embarkation  inourtrain.  (Chievres  bow$9and  exit.) 
One  duty  yet  remains. — 

( Enter , with  Usliers,  Chretts,  Marjory,  Loincia,  ohííHans, 
Neiyhbours,  S¡c.  Chretts  fuUe  pcnitentially  on  his  lotees.) 
My  merry  host ! — 

Wherefore  this  doleful  visage  ? — 

Chr.  Mercy,  mercy  ! 

CnAU.  Mercy ? — Fort vhat? — For  hospitality 
Unto  your  King  ? — Up,  up,  man ; and  henceforth, 

( Aside  to  Curetts.)  When  merry  ring  the  chimes 
For  St.  Crispin’s  times. — 

Ciir.  Oh  ! my  dread  liege  ! — no  more  on*t ! — 

Ciiar.  You'll  remember 

That  Charles  of  Spain  asks  from  his  faithful  people 

( imítate s the  intonation  of  Chretts.) 
íf  No  succours,  sir,  to  carry  on  the  war , 

When  peace  prevails  in  Flanders  !”  Is  ’t  a bargain  ? 

Chr.  Most  gracious  King,  if  a poor  cobbler  dared 
Stand  in  your  royal  shoes , deign,  sire,  remember 
You  Ve  stood  in  boots  of  ours  ! — 

Char.  ( laughing .)  Go  to  ! bold  knave, 

What  wouldst? — ThereV  asking  in  thy  face. — 

( Pointing  to  Loincia.)  For  her  ? 

Ask  nought — a dowry  waits  hcr  inarriage-day. 

(IIans  and  Loincia  overjoyed.) 
Chr.  My  liege,  if  I might  daré — 

Ciiar.  * Speak,  brother  King. 

What  wouldst  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ? — 

Ciir.  {bohtly.)  That  from  this  day 

The  cobblers  of  Flanders  may  emblazon 
For  legal  arms,  a royal  boot  surmounted 
By  an  imperial  crown. 

Char.  Tut,  man  ! — a boon 

Like  this  puts  not  a crown  in  pouch  of  thine. 

What  wouldst  thou  more  ? 

Chr.  That  in  the  guilds  of  Brussels 
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The  cobblers  may  obtain  precedenceVer 
The  shoemakers. 

Char.  Precedencc — still  precedence  ! 

Are  all  my  subjects  crazed ? (To  Chhbtts.)  Thy  wish  is  granted  ! 
To-morrow,  hie  thee  to  my  treasurer. 

I 'm  still  thy  debtor.  In  thy  wassail  cups 
At  each  St.  Crispin’s  ove, — remomber  Charles  ! 

Chr.  Huzza ! 

Char.  During  my  absence,  lords,  I claim 
Allegiance  for  my  royal  kinswoman, 

Margaret,  the  gouvernante  of  Flanders  ! 

(Aside  to  Chretts.)  “ Mark  ye  ! 

The  dÍ3taff  forms  the  steadiest  sceptre  !”  Eh  ? 

Was  it  not  so  ? — Still  tliou  *st  an  asking  eye. 

What  wouldst  tbou  more  ? 

Ciir.  An  please  your  Majesty, 

Tliat  you  would  crave  indulgence  from  all  present. 

Ciiar.  With  all  my  soui ! — Throw  up  your  caps,  my  friends, 
Cry,  <c  Long — ” 

All.  Uve  Charles  the  Fiftli ! 

Char.  Nay,  nay ; I bid  ye 

Cry,  “ Long  live  Chretts  the  First,  King  of  the  Cobblers  !” 
Shoute — trumpets.  The  curtain  falte. 


AN  ODD  DOG. 

BY  GKOItGE  SOANE,  B.A. 

[WITH  AN  II.LUSTIIATION  BY  J.  LEECH.] 

Hk  was  an  odd  dog — a very  odd  dog  1 

líe  liad  four  legs,  and  a liandsome  tail  to  boot.  Still,  common  as 
are  these  appendages,  he  was  an  odd  dog,  and  but  for  bis  extreme 
fidelity,  might  almost  llave  passed  for  a huirían  being.  Captain  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  odd  dog  ; he  was  a character, — not, 
perhaps,  a very  amiable  one,  — but  still  a character,  and  of  so  markecl 
a kincl  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  take  an  interest  in  him. 

Such  was  the  companion  with  whom  I set  out  on  a short  excur- 
sión through  the  Peninsula,  about  two  míonths  after  the  time  when 
the  allies  liad  for  the  second  time  entered  París  for  the  purposc  of 
binding  o ver  the  French  people  to  keep  the  King's  peace,  or  rather, 
the  peace  of  all  tlie  Rings  and  Kaisers  of  Europe. 

Scarcely  liad  we  set  ourselves  down  in  the  ¡Spanish  capital  tlian 
adventures,  as  usual,  begati  to  throng  upon  us,  the  exquisite  forms, 
and  dark,  flasliing  eyes  of  the  Madrileurs  leading  me  into  divers 
scrapes,  I take  no  delight  in  recollecting.  Let  them  pass,  there- 
fore,  and  come  we  at  once  to  an  affair  in  whicli  no  w rong  could  by 
any  possibility  be  imputed  to  me,  and  wliicll,  notwithstanding, 
threatened  a fatal  termination. 

Madrid,  as  every  traveller  knows,  has  not,  or,  at  all  events,  liad 
not  at  the  time  of  wliieh  I arn  writing,  the  benefit  of  gas-lights  ; it 
is  true  a moon,  almost  as  bright  as  ouv  northern  sun,  rendered  lamps 
of  any  kind  a superfluity  when  she  happened  to  be  shining ; but  the 
moon  does  not  always  sliine,  even  in  these  Southern  skies.  On  such 
occasions,  tlierefore,  a stranger  might  very  easily  lose  liiruself  in  the 
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dark,  narrow  streets  of  Madrid.  Even  so  it  chanced  to  me  in  the 
very  first  week  of  my  sojourn  there.  While  I was  yet  endeavouring 
to  find  my  way  out  of  tliis  maze  of  buildings,  my  ear  was  caught  by 
the  clash  of  swords  from  a Street  cióse  by,  and,  prudence  being  at 
no  time  one  of  my  distinguishing  qualities,  I started  oíf  in  the  di- 
rectioti  whence  the  sound  carne,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  On 
turning  the  córner,  I could  diraly  make  out  a man  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  defending  himself  desperately  against  no  less  than  three 
opponents,  who  were  pressing  on  liini  with  equal  vigour.  Natural- 
ly  enough,  my  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  weaker 
party,  and,  though  I had  nothing  with  me  but  a cane-sword,  yet  my 
attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  one  of  the  three  rolled 
lifeless  at  my  feet  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  his  new  adversary. 
The  combat  now  was  continued  upon  more  equal  terms,  man  to 
man,  and  if  my  opponent  had  the  advantage  in  the  quality  of  his 
weapon,  a long,  two-edged  toledo,  these  odds  were  again  equalized 
by  my  superior  skill  in  iencing,  as  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  se- 
quel,  for  in  a very  few  minutes  my  sword  had  passed  through  him, 
and  he  dropt,  severely,  if  not  mortally,  wounded.  At  this  sight  the 
third  of  the  assassins  fied,  and  I was  about  to  pursue,  when  I was 
called  back  by  the  cavalier,  who  in  a faint  voice  besought  me  to  re- 
main,  and  help  him  borne  before  he  bled  to  death.  Thus  conjured, 
I of  course  abandoned  my  first  intention,  and  holding  up  the  wound- 
ed man  as  well  as  1 could,  contrived  under  his  direction  to  thread 
the  streets,  and  lead  him  to  the  house  of  his  father,  Don  Antonio  di 

S . It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  manner  of  our  recep- 

tion,  the  grief  of  the  oíd  man  at  his  son's  bloody  plight,  the  hasty 
calling  in  of  surgeons,  the  agony  of  suspense  while  they  were  ex- 
amining  their  patient,  and  finally,  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude 
that  were  poured  out  upon  myself  when  my  part  in  the  drama  had 
been  made  fully  known,  and  the  wounds  of  Carlos,  though  sufficient- 
ly numerous,  were  pronounced  to  be  neither  deep  ñor  dangerous. 
Scarcely  would  the  happy  father  allow  me  to  leave  him,  and  it  was 
only  aflter  a solcmn  promise  to  cali  again  in  the  morning,  and  make 
his  house  my  home  for  the  next  few  months,  that  1 was  at  last,  with 
great  reluctance,  permitted  to  depart. 

For  brevity's  sakc,  1 will  now  at  one  bound  o’erleap  the  three  en- 
suing  months,  during  which  I had  become  domesticated  inAntonio's 
house  ; his  son  had  recovered,  and  our  first  intimacy  had  ripened 
into  a friendship.  To  this  result  the  similarity  of  our  years  and 
habits  not  a little  contrihuted. 

Tt  was  nearly  the  fourth  month  of  my  stay  in  Madrid,  when  the 
oíd  man  proposed  to  his  son  an  excursión  to  Andalusia,  where,  it 
seems,  they  had  a large  family  estáte,  which,  by  some  mismanage- 
ment  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  steward,  required  the  imme- 
diate  presence  of  one  or  other  of  them.  To  this  proposal  Carlos 
readily  assented,  only  stipulating  that  I should  join  him  in  his  tour  ; 
and,  as  my  object  was  to  see  as  much  of  Spain  as  possible,  and  I 
had  been  more  than  long  enough  in  the  capital,  I,  of  course,  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity.  The  affair,  therefore,  was  settled  at  once, 
and  a few  days  saw  Carlos,  Captain,  and  myself  on  the  road  to  An- 
dalusia. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  harmony  of  our  trio  during  the  first 
half  of  our  journey,  which  we  prosecuted  so  as  to  have  the  full  be- 
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ncfít  of  the  fine  season  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we 
liad  to  pass.  Captain  was  the  first  to  interrupt  this  agreeable  State 
of  things.  He  had  been  in  a sullen  mood  throughout  the  day ; for 
the  route  had  been  longer  than  usual,  the  weather  exceedingly  hot, 
and  our  way  had  lain  o ver  ground  that,  from  its  ruggedness,  no 
doubt  tormented  his  feet  not  a little.  I am  the  more  particular  in 
mentioning  these  points,  however  trifling  in  themselves,  because  the 
ill-humour  of  my  quadruped  ally  conduced,  indirectly  indeed,  to 
very  important  consequences,  or,  to  speak  accorditig  to  the  letter, 
was  the  mcans  of — But  I must  not  anticípate. 

The  posada,  or  road-side  inn,  at  which  we  took  up  our  abode  for 
the  night  was  rather  worse  than  usual ; and  this  is  saying  a great 
deal,  considering  the  usual  run  of  hostels  in  the  Peninsula.  Cap- 
tain, who,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  at  no  time  a very  ri<jorous  ob- 
server  of  the  law  of  meum  and  tuum , was,  I presume,  on  the  present 
occasion,  urged  by  hunger  beyoiul  his  usual  prudcnce ; for  he  had 
made  a daring  foray  upon  the  host's  larder,  and  feloniously  abstracted 
thence  the  quarter  of  a kid,  which  he  now  dragged  with  great  glee 
into  the  rooiri  where  we  were  sitting  in  expectation  of  our  supper. 
Cióse  at  his  heels  followed  the  whole  pbsse-comitatus  of  the  inn, 
armed  withwhips,  pitch-forks,  staves,  and  other  anomalous  weapons 
of  oíFence,  all  clamouring  for  vengeance  on  the  culprit  who  had  thus 
impudently  violatcd  the  sanctuary  of  the  comestibles.  As  a matter 
of  course,  I snatched  the  meat  from  him,  as  much  from  a wish  to 
divert  the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  which  might  else  llave  proved  fatal, 
as  from  any  moral  conviction  of  his  enormities.  But  the  ungrateful 
Captain  by  no  means  appreciated  my  motives  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  Instead  of  crouching  at  my  feet,  and  wagging  his  tail,  in 
token  of  acquiescence,  the  rascal  bared  his  fangs,  and  grinned  formid- 
ably  at  his  master,  with  every  symptom  of  being  quite  ready  to  do 
battle  for  tlie  recovery  of  his  plunder.  Incensed  at  such  open  rebel- 
lion,  I gave  him  a hearty  kick  on  the  ribs,  whereupon  he  uttered  a 
single  low  growl,  and  made  his  escape  through  the  window.  What 
great  events  muy  spring  from  trifles,  which  at  the  time  would  hardly 
seem  to  merit  repetition  ! 

The  pleasures  of  supper,  the  dreams  of  niglit,  the  morning’s 
breakfast,  I pass  them  all  over,  and  resume  our  journey.  Mounted 
on  two  gallant  horses  of  Andalusian  breed,  wild  with  life  and  spirits, 
that  were  every  raoment  ready  to  burst  oíf  into  a full  gallop,  and 
who  favoured  us  with  a thousand  caracoles  and  pl unges,  at  the  least 
ckeck  from  the  bridle.  Carlos,  at  no  time  subject  to  hypochondria, 
or  indeed  to  reflection  in  any  shape,  seemed  all  at  once  to  share  the 
excitement  of  his  horse,  being,  I should  say,  in  that  State  of  mind 
the  Scotch  emphatically  cali  fey,  to  denote  the  exultation  that  so 
frequently  is  the  forerunner  of  some  dreadful  calamity.  One  mo- 
ment  he  would  chaunt  a favourite  national  bailad,  and  the  next 
would  give  the  reins  to  his  willing  horse,  and  dash  up  ascents  that, 
to  all  appearance,  defied  any  visitor  less  sure-footed  than  the  moun- 
tain-goat.  However  reluctant  to  peril  my  neck  in  so  mad  a chase,  I 
could  not  do  other wise  than  follow'  him,  till  at  length  it  fell  out  as  I 
had  been  for  some  time  expecting.  The  animal  I rodé  carne  down 
upon  his  knees,  flinging  me  over  his  head  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  then,  recovering  himself,  he  set  oíf  again  in  all  the  wildness  of 
terror,  but  without  seeing  a precipice  cióse  before  him ; over  this 
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he  went  headlong,  and  was  instantly  dashed  to  pieces.  It  was  in 
vain  I shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice  for  Carlos.  Had  T possessed 
tile  lungs  and  throat  of  a Swiss  mountaineer,  he  was  by  this  time 
too  far  oíF  to  hear  me. 

For  some  time  I waited,  in  the  full  confidence  he  would  return 
when  tired  of  his  frolic ; but  either  he  had  lost  his  way,  or  had  met 
with  some  accident ; for  hour  passcd  after  hour,  and  still  I saw  no- 
thing  of  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ? From  the  time  of  day,  I felt 
assured  that  the  way  back  would  be  longer  than  the  way  forward, 
and  therefore  on  I resolved  to  go,  tliinking  that,  as  there  was  but 
one  wide  road,  I could  not  possibly  miss  my  place  of  destination. 
Unfortunately  for  this  reasonable  inference,  after  I had  gone  a few 
miles,  the  road  branched  oíf  right  and  left,  without  the  least  sign  to 
guide  me  in  my  selection.  Not  a soul  was  within  sight,  much  less 
within  reach  of  my  voice  ; so  that  nothing  was  left  to  rae  but  to  go 
on  at  all  hazards,  and  this  just  as  the  last  sunbeams  were  vanishing 
behind  the  mountains.  The  darkness  that  followed  naturally  made 
rae  quicken  my  steps ; but,  after  about  an  hour*s  walking,  the  road 
narrowed  into  little  more  than  a sheep-track,  so  that  all  my  in- 
crease of  speed  had  only  been  leading  me  the  fartlier  from  my  jour- 
ney's  end.  Again  I asked  myself  what  was  to  be  done?  I was 
much  too  weary  to  tliink  of  retracing  my  steps;  and  yet  the  way 
onward  held  out  no  promise  of  shelter  for  the  night.  Before  me 
lay  a desoíate  mountain-track,  crag  piled  upon  crag,  and  rock  upon 
rock  ; while  on  either  side  spread  thick  woods  of  cork  and  ilex,  in 
which  there  was  small  chance  of  finding  any  habitation.  Still,  as  the 
least  of  the  two  evils,  I determined  again  to  push  on  ; and  in  another 
hour  my  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  friendly  twinklc 
of  a light  in  a dell  at  no  great  distance.  By  this,  as  my  polar  star, 
I was  now  guided,  and  soon,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  found  my- 
self in  front  of  a large,  rambling  building,  that  in  its  better  days 
might  have  been  the  rural  retreat  of  some  noble,  but  which,  as  1 
now  saw  it,  was  little  more  than  a heap  of  ruins.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  unpromising  signs,  it  was  habitable, — and,  more,  it  was  in- 
habited,  as  appeared  by  the  ruddy  light  that  streamed  through  the 
lower  Windows,  giving  sufficient  tokens  of  a goodly  fire  within,  and 
most  probably  for  the  purposcs  of  cookery,  since  the  weather  was 
too  hot  to  make  it  otherwdse  needed,  or  even  desirable.  At  the  door, 
therefore,  I knocked  with  all  the  impatience  of  a way-worn,  hungry 
man ; and,  after  some  delay,  it  was  opened  by  a rough-looking 
mountaineer,  ciad  in  sheep-skin,  who  in  a stirly  tone  demandad  my 
business ; — a very  unnecessary  question,  as  I then  thought,  to  a 
lonely  wanderer  by  night  in  the  depths  of  a Spanish  sierra.  Or  did 
he  take  me  for  a brigand  ? I am  sure,  appearances  considerad,  I 
might  have  returncd  the  compliment;  for,  take  him  altogether,  he 
wore  as  unpromising  a set  of  features  as  ever  cried  “ stand  !”  to  be- 
nighted  traveller.  Keeping,  however,  these  opinions  to  myself,  I 
g ave  the  desired  explanation,  backed  with  the  promise  of  a hand- 
some  gratuity  for  my  board  and  lodging  till  daybreak.  At  this  inti- 
mation  his  face  relaxed  into  a grim  smile,  and  he  invitedme  toenter 
with  as  much  civility  as  could  be  well  expected  froin  his  uncouth 
exterior. 

Tlie  room  into  which  I was  ushered  had  probably  been  the  kitchen 
of  the  original  building.  It  was  long,  with  a high-arched  roof,  and  was 
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paved  with  what  appeared  from  the  sound  to  be  stone,  but  so  disco- 
loured  by  the  accumulated  dirt  and  stains  of  many  years,  that  I could 
not  be  certain  of  the  substance  I was  treading  on.  At  the  farther  end 
blazed  a wood-fire,  ovcr  which  was  suspended  a kettle,  of  the  size  of 
the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth,  exhaling  a compound  odour  of 
garlic  and  high-kept  game,  that  to  the  nostrils  of  a liungry  traveller 
was  anything  but  disagreeable.  Before  it  stood  a heavy  oak-table, 
garnished  with  wooden  spoons,  and  platters  of  the  same  material,  for 
a dozen  people,  though  there  were  only  five  persons  present,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  oíd  goat-herd,  namely,  a middle-aged  woman,  with 
features  not  a whit  more  promising  than  his  own,  a lad  of  about 
fourteen,  and  three  young  men,  who,  from  their  faces,  all  belonged 
to  the  same  family.  This  pleasant  party  was  already  seated  at  the 
table,  impatient,  as  it  seemed,  for  their  expected  supper,  with  the 
cxception  of  the  hag,  who  was  broiling  herself  before  the  fire,  in  at- 
tendance  upon  the  cookery. 

“ Be  seated,  senhor,”  said  the  oíd  goatherd,  placing  the  only  chair 
in  tlie  room  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  my  accommodation.  “ You 
are  just  in  time,  as  you  may  see,  if  you  llave  stomach  for  a plain 
meal,  and  are  not  too  proud  to  eat  with  a poor  peasant  and  his 
family.” 

“ I have  plenty  of  stomach,  and  no  pride,”  said  I,  laughing,  and 
flinging  myself  into  the  proffered  seat ; “so,  produce  supper  when 
you  will,  and  doubt  not  my  doing  justice  to  it.” 

Again  the  oíd  goatherd  smiled  grimly,  and,  turning  to  the  woman, 
bade  her  delay  no  longer. 

“ ÜÍT  with  your  cauldron,  Incz,  and  lct  us  see  what  you  have  done 
for  us  to-night.” 

“I  have  done  just  what  you  brought  me  to  do,  and  nothing  else,” 
replied  the  hag  crossly. 

“ Better  fare  1 would  not  wish  for,”  said  the  goatherd  ; tf  so,  once 
again,  out  with  it,  and  don't  keep  us  starving  here  all  night.  'Tis  no 
fast-day,  I reckon.  San  Nicolo  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  woman  emp- 
tied  the  contents  of  the  kettle  into  a huge  beechen  bowl, — u San  Ni- 
colo ! but  this  same  olla  podrida  has  a savoury  odour  with  it.  It 
reeks  as  if  it  carne  from  the  queen's  own  kitchen.  Ha,  Juan  !” — this 
was  addressed  to  the  lad, — " 1 see  your  mouth  waters  to  be  at  the 
dish  already.  But  patience,  boy,  and  shuffle  the  cards ; you  must 
wait  till  your  elders  and  betters  are  served,  for  our  teeth  are  not  so 
good  as  yours ; and  you  can  afford  to  give  us  the  start,  and  still  get 
the  largest  share  of  the  olla.” 

Saying  which,  he  filled  a platter  with  the  stew,  and  sent  it  up  to 
me  from  his  end  of  the  table. 

“ As  I told  you  before,  senhor,  'tis  only  mountaineers’  fare ; but 
if  you  have  been  wandering,  as  yon  say,  for  the  last  half  dozen 
hours  upon'our  sierras,  'tis  odds  that  you  have  got  by  this  time  an 
appetite  that  may  relish  it.” 

“ Indeed  have  I,”  was  my  lnisty  answer,  as  I fell  to  upon  the 
reeking  olla.  c€  Capital !”  1 continued,  after  having  assured  myself 
of  the  fact  by  swallowing  several  mouthfuls, — " capital ! I know 
many  farmers  in  my  own  country,  who  would  be  glad  to  sit  down 
to  such  a mess,  even  upon  a Sunday.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  well  contentcd,”  replied  the  goat- 
herd. (i  Let  me  fill  your  platter  again.” 
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" Right  willingly,”  was  my  answer.  " Such  an  offer  is  by  no 
means  to  be  rejected.  But  can  you  oblige  me  with  a glass  of 
water  ?" 

" With  a pailful,  if  you  like  water,  and  don’t  like  wine." 

“Not  so,  my  friend.  Water  may  do  very  well  wherc  nothing 
better  is  to  be  had;  but  if  you  have  any  wine,  out  with  it,  I pray 
you,  and  leave  the  other  liqnid  till  your  cellar  begiiís  to  run  low.” 

“No  fearof  that,  senhor.  Juan,  go  fetch  us  up  tlie  wine-skin 
that  hangs  in  the  right-hand  córner  of  the  vault.  You  '11  know  it 
by  the  size." 

Juan  nodded  assent,.and  in  a few  minutes  returued  with  a wine- 
skin  from  Sonic  Hiddeií  nook,  wliich,  though  not  of  thé  first  quality, 
pro  ved  something  more  than  passable,  and  tended  not  a little  to  pro- 
mote the  harinony  of  the  evening.  Seldom  in  my  lite  had  I spent  a 
more  thoughtless,  happy  hour,  than  here  among  the  Spanish  moun- 
tains,  and  that,  too,  in  company  with  her  wildest  peasantry,  raen 
whose  maniiers  were  altogether  as  rúdé  as  their  attire.  But  just 
now,  when  the  general  mirth  and  good-fellowship  were  at  the 
highest,  an  event  occurrcd  that  at  once  gave  my  thoughts  u very 
different  complexión. 

The  oíd  goatherd  was  leaning  over  the  table  to  fill  the  cup  of  one 
of  the  young  meri,  when  a miniature,'  set  in  diainonds,  d^ppt  from 
his  bosom.  At  a single  glance  I recognised  in  it  a miniature  that 
Carlos  constantly  carriéd  abpüt  him,  and  was  not  likely  to  yield  to 
any  one  except  with  life.  It  was  the  picture  of  his  deceased  molher, 
to  whose  memory  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Involuntarily  I ex- 
claiined, 

“ That  miniature  belougs  to  my  friend,  Carlos  !” 

The  whole  party  could  not  have  looked  more  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised  had  a tnunderbolt  dropped  amongst  tliem.  Was  it  the  con- 
fusión of  guilt?  or  only  of  fear  lest  they  should  be  suspected? 
These  doubts  hastily  swept  through  my  mind,  making  me  seem 
scarcely  less  embarrassed  than  themselves. 

“ It  belongs  to  a frieml  of  yours,  does  it?”  said  the  oíd  goatherd, 
with  an  effort  to  break  up  this  awkward  pause,  which  had  now  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  "Well,  it  may  be  so.  I found  it  this  morning 
on  one  of  our  sierras,  elose  by  the  torrent-head  : you  know  wherc  I 
mean,  Pedro?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  companion  on  his  right 
hand. 

"I  should  think  so,”  replied  the  other.  “Thcre's  not  a more 
dangerous  spot  for  the  traveller  in  all  Spain." 

The  oíd  goatherd  looked  uncasily  at  this  remark,  which,  indeed, 
might  bear  a double  meaning ; but,  though  he  cast  a reproving 
glance  at  the  speaker,  he  said  nothing.  As  much  to  turn  the  con- 
versation  as  from  any  other  motive,  I usked, 

" At  what  rate  do  you  valué  the  miniature  ? I should  like  to  buy 
it,  that  when  I meet  my  friend  again  I may  return  it  to  him." 

" At  what  rate  do  I valué  the  trinket  ?”  repeated  the  oíd  goatherd 
doubtfully.  " I think  the  question  rather  is,  what  are  you  disposed 
to  give  for  it  ?” 

" Now,  out  upon  you  for  a half-witted  fool !"  exclaimed  the  wo- 
man,  in  great  wfrath.  " If  the  senhor  wants  the  bauble,  let  him  have 
it.  What  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  you  ?" 

There  was  again  an  ambiguous  speech,  which  might  boíe  good  or 
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evil,  as  the  hearer  chosc  to  take  it,  and  I must  confess  it  by  no 
mcans  tended  to  restore  me  to  my  equanimity.  It,  however,  had 
the  intended  effect  upon  the  oíd  goatherd ; for  he  immediately  ten- 
dered  me  the  miniature,  observing, 

« Inez  says  well,  senhor  ; so  take  the  trinket.  You  are  a gentle- 
man,  and,  voto  de  Dios,  it  won't  be  long,  I '11  be  sworn,  beforc  you 
give  it  up  again — to  the  right  owner.” 

“ The  fírst  moment  I see  him,  rest  assured  of  it,”  was  my  reply  ; 
at  which  the  boy,  Juan,  burst  iuto  a fit  of  laughter,  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  his  mother,  who  requited  his  rairth  with  a sound  box 
on  the  ears,  that  made  him  look  grave  enough  for  the  next  half 
hour. 

“ You  must  excuse  the  lad,”  said  the  oíd  goatherd,  “ if  he  laughs 
at  the  notion  of  your  giving  up  this  pretty  trinket.  He  knows  no 
better.” 

Was  this  indeed  what  he  laughed  at?  I rather  thought  his  mirth 
was  excited  by  my  faneying  I should  ever  look  upon  the  face  of  a 
friend  again  ; but  I was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  concíbate  their  good- 
will,  and,  taking  out  my  purse,  said, 

t(  I am  much  obliged  by  your  offer,  though  I cannot  accept  it 
without  sume  return  on  my  part.  I must  needs  repay  you,  as  far  as 
my  present  means  g o,  for  the  ready  surrender  of  a precious  gem, 
which,  if  it  be  not  exactly  yours,  is,  unquestionably,  still  less  mine. 
Accept  this  trifle.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,  senhor.” 

“ Nay,  I entreat — ” 

Not  another  word,  senhor  ; you  have  the  trinket,  and  there's  an 
end  of  tlie  matter.  Another  wine-skin,  Juan.” 

But  this  offer  I declined,  pleading  weariness  in  excuse,  and  a wish 
to  go  to  bed,  that  I might  be  up  the  earlier  on  the  morrow.  The 
fact  is,  I had  been  completely  upset  by  this  last  occurrence  of  the 
miniature,  and  longcd  to  be  alone ; for  in  the  midst  of  my  dangerous 
companions,  whose  every  word  and  look  gave  rise  to  new  doubts 
and  darker  apprehensions,  it  was  impossible  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficulties  of  my  situation.  Much  to  my  delight,  as  well  as  surprise, 
but  a very  slight  opposition  was  offered, — no  more,  perhaps,  thau  a 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  would  llave  raised ; and  then  the  lad,  lamp 
in  hand,  showed  me  the  way  to  my  chamber,  wherc  he  left  me  witn 
a brief  “ a Dios,  senhor,”  that  had  anything  but  kindness  in  it. 

Now  that  I was  left  to  myself  I set  about  examining  the  room, 
looking  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  closets,  but  nowhere  did  I find 
anything  to  alarm  my  fears,  ñor  on  sounding  the  oaken  wainscots 
were  there  any  signs  indicative  of  a secret  entrance.  The  most  sus- 
picious  point  was  the  door  itself,  which  was  exceedingly  thiek,  and 
plated  besides  with  sheet  iron,  but  liad  no  fastening  on  the  inside 
except  a simple  latch,  while  on  the  outside  were  two  immense  bolts, 
which  being  once  drawn,  the  person  within  was  as  effectually  a pri- 
soner  as  if  he  had  been  confmed  in  the  strongest  cell  of  Newgate. 
It  was  impossible  to  suppose  such  arrangements  could  have  been 
made  for  any  good  purpose,  though  it  certainly  might  be  that  they 
had  not  originated  with  the  present  occupier  of  the  house.  Still  this 
circumstance  gave  me  a fearful  sense  of  insecurity,  and  I endeavour- 
ed  to  remedy  the  want  of  bolts  and  bars  as  best  I could,  by  pushing 
the  only  table  against  the  door.  My  next  step  was  to  place  my  pis- 
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tols,  and  a long  Spanish  knife,  which  I was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
carrying  about  me,  ready  at  hand  beneatli  ray  pillow.  Thus  pre- 
pared, 1 flung  myself  on  the  bed,  drcssed  as  I was,  not  to  sleep,  if  I 
could  by  any  means  avoid  it,  but  to  reflect  on  the  impending  dan- 
ger,  ana  the  best  means  of  escaping  it. 

Strong  as  wcre  my  suspicions,  a hope  yet  lingered  in  my  bosom 
that  my  hosts  might  be  more  honest  tlian  they  seemed  to  be.  After 
all,  on  what  were  my  doubts  grounded  ? — on  looks,  that  were  no 
evidence  at  all,  on  words  which  I might  have  misinterpreted,  and  on 
the  miniature.  But  even  tliis  last,  though  the  strongest  of  all  my 
causes  for  fear,  did  not  in  reality  amount  tomuch  ; the  oíd  goatherd 
might  have  spoken  the  simple  truth  in  saying  he  found  it,  for  what 
could  be  more  probable  than  that  Carlos,  in  his  wild  ride  up  the 
mountains,  should  have  dropt  the  trinket?  I was  the  more  inclined 
to  dwell  upon  tliis  favourable  view  ofthings  frora  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness  presented  by  the  other  side  of  the  pic.ture.  If  Carlos  had  ac- 
tually  been  murdered,  and  these  goatherds  in  ñame  were  bandits  in 
reality,  liow  then  ? what  chance  liad  I,  single-handed,  against  their 
numbers,  such  as  I had  seen  them,  and  they  perhaps  only  a part  of 
a gang  which  was  yet  to  assemble  ? In  that  case  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  save  rae. 

During  these,  and  many  similar  reflections,  sleep  was  gradual ly 
stealing  upon  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  eflforts  to  keep  awake. 
My  weary  eyelids  would  cióse,  strive  as  I might  against  it,  and  at 
length  I fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  Thanks,  however,  to  a merci- 
ful  Providence,  it  did  not  last  long.  I could  scarcely  have  slept  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  when  I was  awakened  by  a blow  on  the  face  from 
some  sharp  weapon,  that  struck  through  to  the  very  bone.  On  the 
instant  I started  up,  and  before  I was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  I 
was  doing,  instinctively  seized  a pistol,  and  pulled  the  trigger  with- 
out  any  defínite  aira  or  object.  It  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  tlic  assail- 
ant  had  escaped.  But  how  ? the  table  still  remained  in  its  place 
against  the  door,  the  window-shutters  remained  all  fast,  and  when  I 
again  searched  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  cupboards,  therc  was  no 
concealed  enemy,  not  even  the  slightest  traces  of  one.  Yet  the  blow 
could  not  have  been  ideal,  since  I not  only  still  smarted  from  the 
wound,  but  felt  the  trickling  of  the  hot-blood  down  my  cheek,  and 
could  see  it  dropping  on  the  front  of  my  shirt. 

I listened,  in  the  hope  my  ears  might  supply  the  evidence  denied 
to  sight,  and,  sure  enough,  after  a short  pause  I heard  a strange, 
rustling  sound  in  the  chimney.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  who, 
or  what  might  be  lurking  tliere,  I levelled  my  second  pistol  up  the 
opening,  but  that,  too,  flashed  in  the  pan  just  as  the  first  liad  done, 
and  before  I could  examine  into  the  cause  of  tliis  second  failure, 
down  carne  a mass  of  some  kind,  and  I received  a blow  on  the  heacl 
that  for  the  moment  staggered  me.  My  spirits,  however,  rose  with 
the  increasing  peril.  I hastily  grasped  my  Spanish  knife  in  one 
hand,  and  the  lamp  in  the  other,  but  before  I could  discover  my 
enemy  something  whizzed  past  me,  and  dashed  the  liglit  to  the 
ground.  I was  now  in  total  darkness,  with  the  certainty  that  an 
enemy  of  some  kind  was  in  the  room,  for  the  noise  augmented, 
sounding  like  the  rush  of  wings,  with  a hammering  at  intervals,  as 
if  a liard  substance  were  bounding  from  wall  to  wall,  and  occasion- 
ally  knocking  against  the  sbutters.  Luckily  I remembered  the  Ger- 
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man-tinder  I kept  for  lighting  cigars,  and  having  with  some  diffi- 
culty  found  that,  and  a small  powder-flask  belonging  to  my  pistola, 
I contrived  to  re-light  the  lamp.  The  secret  novv  carne  out.  My 
supposed  assassin  was  a largo  bat,  who,  alavmed  by  the  light,  again 
made  bis  way  up  the  chimney,  leaving  me  as  little  pleased  with  my~ 
self  as  with  the  object  of  all  this  useless  alarm.  But  when  I carne  to 
examine  my  pistols,  and  found  the  charges  of  both  liad  becn  drawn, 
I took  a very  diíFerent  view  of  the  matter,  and  instead  of  continuing 
to  mutter  exec.rations  upon  my  ugly  visitant,  I began  to  hail  him  as 
my  better  genius.  By  awaking  me  from  the  slcep  into  which  I had 
unwillingly  fallen  he  had  at  least  given  me  a chance  for  life,  for  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  upon  me  I now  felt  more  assured  than  ever, 
and  the  wakeful  man  miglit  perhaps  foil  the  assassins,  whereas,  had 
tliey  stolen  upon  my  slumber,  the  case  would  have  been  utterly 
hopeless. 

Before  I could  reload  my  pistols  there  was  a stealth)'  sound  of  feet 
in  the  passage,  followed  by  a gentle  pulling  at  the  latch,  and  push- 
ing  at  the  door.  The  hour  for  the  deed  had  come  then,  but  it  was 
evident  they  had  wished  to  surprise  me  iu  my  sleep,  and,  íinding  an 
impediment  to  their  quiet  entrance,  from  the  table  placed  againstthc 
door,  were  hesitating  how  to  proceed.  Darknesswas  manifestly  my 
best  friend,  being  one  against  so  many,  as  I judged  them  to  be,  from 
the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  low  buzz  of  voices.  I blew  out  the 
lamp,  therefore,  and  fixed  myself  cióse  to  the  wall,  knife  in  hand, 
ready  to  stab  the  first  who  should  enter,  and  listening  with  intense 
anxiety  to  their  low  murmura,  the  import  of  which,  however,  I could 
not  make  out,  though  I might  easily  guess  at  it.  Short  as  were 
these  few  moments  of  suspense,  they  were  not  without  their  use,  for 
they  gave  me  time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  wind  up  every  nerve 
for  the  struggle,  w’hich  I well  knew  must  be  a desperate  one. 

<f  Be  cool  ! be  firm  !"  I muttered  half  aloud,  as  if  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  could  encourage  me,  and  produce  that  perfect  coolness 
and  self-possession,  so  indispensable  to  my  slightest  chance  of  safety. 

A gentle  pushing  at  the  door  showed  me  that  the  assassins  liad 
matured  their  plans.  It  was  plain  they  still  intended  to  gain  a 
stealthy  entrance,  if  possible,  under  the  idea  of  murdering  me  while 
I slept,  and  thus  preventing  all  risk  to  themselves.  As  the  table 
slowly  gave  way  before  their  cautious  efforts,  and  the  opening  gra- 
dually  widened,  a feeble  ray  of  light  was  visible  from  some  half- 
shaded  lamp  carried  by  some  one  in  the  back-ground,  not  strong 
enough  to  show  any  object  in  my  c.hamber,  but  quite  suffícient  for 
me  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  leading-assassin.  With  noiseless 
motion  he  at  length  got  the  door  so  far  open  that  he  could  enter, 
though  with  difficulty.  Another  step  brought  him  fairly  into  the 
room.  Iiis  back  was  towards  me.  I struck  with  all  my  forcé,  for- 
tunately  burying  the  knife  in  his  spine,  and  he  dropt  dead  on  his 
face,  without  uttering  a single  groan.  Iiis  companions  evidently 
thought  he  had  stumbled,  and  whispered  curses  on  his  awkward- 
ness,  which  they  feared  might  wake  me. 

“ lie  must  sleep  soundly  not  to  hear  that/*  said  one. 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  fool  !**  muttered  another.  “ All  's  well,  if  you 
can  be  quiet.” 

There  was  a brief  pause,  when,  finding  all  silent  in  the  room,  a 
second  ruffian  squeezed  himself  in,  with  the  same  caution  that  the 
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first  had  used.  I know  not  what  prompted  me  to  change  my  plan, 
but  this  time  I struck  at  the  breast,  and  the  bandit,  groaning  heavily, 
fell  back  against  the  door. 

“ Holy  Virgin  !”  exclaimed  several  at  the  same  time,  “ what  is  the 
meaning  o f all  this  ?" 

ffHe  is  awake,  to  be  sure,  and  has  put  his  knife  into  them  !'*  cried 
a voice  that  I easily  recognised  for  the  oíd  goatherd's.  “Fling  the 
door  open,  and  all  fire  into  the  room  at  once." 

I held  my  breath,  and  drew  myself  up  yet  closer  to  the  wall.  In 
the  next  moment  the  door  was  violently  forced  back  by  one  sudden 
and  united  effort,  a volley  of  carbines  was  discharged  right  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  whole  party  rnshed  in  with  so  much  vehemence, 
pushing  and  hustling  eaeh  other,  that  the  lamp-bearer  was  tumbled 
to  the  ground,  and  in  his  fall  crushed  the  lamp  to  pieces. 

“ Ncvq r mind,  lads/'  sliouted  the  oíd  goatherd  ; 4<  throw  the  shut- 
ters  open — throw  the  shutters  open." 

With  more  zeal  than  prudence  they  all  rnshed  to  obey  this  order. 
I could  hear  them  cursing  and  tugging  in  the  darle,  at  the  bars,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  this  happy  opportunity,  I darted  out  of  the 
room,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  me.  The  necessity  for  speed 
would  not  allow  of  caution,  and  the  sound  of  eourse  did  not  escape 
them,  but  what  then  ? the  door,  with  its  huge  bars  and  iron  plates, 
would  stand  an  infinite  deal  of  battering,  and,  meanwhile,  I basten- 
ed  down  stairs  and  reached  the  kitchen,  where  I unexpectedly  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  the  oíd  hag.  It  was  her  lite  or  mine ; had 
I spared  her,  she  would,  beyond  doubt,  llave  freed  the  rufiians  above, 
in  which  case  my  fate  was  eertain,  and,  therefore,  cruel  as  it  may 
seem,  I struck  her  down  without  pity. 

Ilaving  perpetrated  this  necessary,  though  savage,  deed,  I hurried 
out  just  as  the  banditti  had  succeeded  in  getting  open  the  shutters ; 
and,  as  the  moon  shone  out  brightly,  they  did  not  fail  to  discover 
me.  The  sight  seemed  to  inflame  the  oíd  goatherd  to  madness.  He 
shouted  in  a voice  horse  with  rage,  “ After  hira,  lads;  don't  stand 
for  the  height.  You  are  young  and  active,  Diego,  and  are  sure  to 
come  safely  on  your  legs.” 

It  may  seem  to  many  incredible,  but  this  new  and  unexpected 
form  of  danger  so  completely  paralyzed  me,  that  I stood  lixed  tothe 
spot,  stupidly  gazing  at  the  young  ruflian  as  he  mounted  up  to  the 
window-sill.  When  there  he  hesitated,  appalled,  no  doubt,  by  the 
tremendous  height. 

“ Down  with  you  !"  cried  the  father. 

And  the  son  leapt.  In  less  than  a second  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
below,  with  his  head  literally  smashed  to  pieces,  in  sight  of  the  father 
whose  bidding  he  had  obeyed.  Never,  while  I can  recollect  any- 
thing,  shall  I forget  the  horrid  howl — it  could  not  be  c&lled  a cry — 
of  agony  set  up  by  the  oíd  goatherd,  when  he  lieard  the  crushing 
sound  of  the  body  as  it  fell  to  earth,  and  saw  the  bloody  spattering 
of  the  brains  as  the  skull  struck  upon  a fragment  of  loose  stone,  dis- 
jointed  by  time  from  the  ruined  building. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reasoning  upon  the  springs  of  human 
action.  Even  this  hideous  spectacle  failed  to  rouse  me  from  my 
strange  stupor,  but,  what  nothing  else  could  do,  was  eflfectcd  by  so 
simplé  a thing  as  the  baying  of  a dog.  I could  not  see  the  animal, 
but,  from  the  rattling  of  his  chain,  he  was  evidently  endeavouring  to 
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break  from  his  confinement,  and  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  flyitig 
at  me,  who  was  an  intruder  upon  his  domains,  thougli  a most  un- 
willing  one.  At  tliis  sound,  I started  off  full  speed  for  the  cork-wood, 
about  half  a mile  off,  under  the  shelter  of  which  I might  pursue  my 
further  flight  in  comparative  safety,  should  I be  fortúnate  enough  to 
reacli  it  before  the  goatherds  could  break  down  the  door  I had  bolted 
on  them.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I run  a dozen  yards  when  I heard 
the  panting  of  a dog  behind  me.  The  beast  had  broken  his  chain, 
tlien,  and  now  what  hope  reinaíned  ? Every  moment  I expected  he 
wfould  seize  and  pulí  me  down,  yet  still  I continued  to  fly,  vain  as 
might  be  the  hope  of  escape,  and  still,  without  venturing  to  look 
round,  I was  sensible  of  his  being  cióse  at  my  heels. 

At  length  I reached  the  wood,  and,  taking  fresh  courage  from  its 
friendly  shelter,  I faced  my  enemy,  resolved  to  destroy,  or  be  de- 
stroyed,  when — sight  of  joy  ! — the  animal  lav  down,  whining  and 
crouching  at  my  feet.  It  was  Captain,  who,  like  his  master,  had  in 
his  rambles,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  treachcrous  goatherds,  and 
like  him,  too,  had  been  fortúnate  enough  to  escape  from  their 
clutches.  What  a singular  coincidence  ! but  then,  as  I mentioned  at 
the  very  outset,  Captain  was  an  odd  dog,  and  so,  I suppose,  he 
could  not  but  meet  with  odd  adventures  : it  w'as  all  in  character. 

I now  struck  deeper  into  the  forest,  lioping  that  I might  ere  long, 
hit  upon  the  main  road,  or  fall  in  with  some  peasant,  who,  for  gold, 
or  christian  charity,  would  put  me  in  the  right  track.  Ñor  had  I 
gone  far,  before  1 had  the  good  fortune,  as  I then  considered  it,  of 
eoming  up  with  a detachment  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  join  the 
troops  in  the  capital ; here  was  at  once  safety  from  the  treacherous 
goatherds,  and  I lost  not  a moment  in  claiming  their  protection, 
having  first  given  the  oflicer  of  the  party  a hasty  narrativc  of  what 
had  passed.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  I had  only  exchanged  one  peril 
for  another,  it  being  a matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  last  w'as 
not  likely  to  prove  the  grcatest.  To  not  one  syllable  of  my  story 
would  tliis  sapient  commander  give  credence,  and  when  I produced 
the  miniature  in  proof  of  my  assertions,  he  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
“ This,  with  your  bloody  hands,  and  general  appearance,  is  quite 
enougli  to  identify  yon  as  the  murderer  of  my  friend,  Carlos,  whose 
body  we  have  found  among  the  underwood  of  this  very  copse,  and 
in  tíie  direction  whence  you  carne  to  us.  Yonder  it  lies/'  he  added, 
pointing  to  a litter  of  greeti  boughs,  that  was  carried  by  four  of  the 
troop.  "You  must  go,  thcrefore,  with  us  to  Madrid,  where  thema- 
gistratcs  may  decide  upon  your  guilt  or  innoecncc,  but  so  convinecd 
am  I of  your  having  perpetrated  the  murder,  that,  if  you  escape  the 
law,  as  many  scouniírels  before  you  have  done,  I will  take  care  you 
answer  for  it  to  myself,  thougli  I am  half  ashamed  of  Crossing  my 
sword  with  such  a ruttian.” 

Finding  the  oílicer  so  utterly  insensible  to  all  reason,  I sank  into 
a dogged  silenee,  and  obeyed  the  order  to  marcli,  since  resistanee 
was  useless,  under  the  especial  escort  of  half  a dozen  soldiers,  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bavonets.  Yet,  even  this  ready  compliance, 
did  not  secure  for  me  better  treatment.  The  sergeant  of  the  party, 
thinking  it  right,  no  doubt,  to  model  himself  upon  the  example  of  his 
superior,  affected  on  the  sudden  to  faney  I intended  to  escape,  and, 
under  this  prctext,  ordered  me  to  be  handcuífed,  when,  having  tlius 
deprived  me  of  every  chance  of  defending  myself,  he  freely  exer- 
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cised  his  halberd  on  my  back  and  shoulders.  As  the  sun  was  getting 
high,  and  the  road  was  both  rough  and  hilly,  I felt  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted  long  ere  the  day's  marcli  was  over,  and  when  at  lengtli  we 
reached  the  posada,  a little  before  nightfall,  I was  allowed  no  better 
fare  than  bread  and  water. 

Two  days  more  of  equally  pleasant  travel  brought  us  eventually 
to  Madrid.  Here,  thought  I,  my  innoccnce  must  be  speedily  inade 
known,  and  my  torments  in  consequence  have  an  end.  Butit  seems 
I liad  reckoned  with  very  little  knowledge  of  Spanish  justice,  her 
pace  being  slower,  and  her  ways  even  more  crooked  than  with  us 
in  England.  For  full  two  montlis  wras  I kept  a prisoner  in  a foul, 
damp  dungeon,  without  the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  me,  ex- 
cept  that  the  jailor  brought  me  my  daily  allowance  of  prison  fare ; 
ñor  did  one  of  my  matiy  lctters  to  our  ambassador  receive  any 
answer,  though  the  fellow  swore  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  to 
their  having  been  safely  delivered.  The  only  result  of  my  remon- 
strances  on  this  topic,  was  to  alarm  the  Spanish  authorities  lest  the 
secret  of  my  imprisonment  should  transpire,  and  my  story  become 
noised  among  the  English  residents  in  Madrid,  in  which  case  they 
might  rcasonably  dread  some  eífectual  interposition  on  the  part  of 
my  countrymen.  At  least  it  was  to  this  cause  I attributed  my  sud- 
den,  quiet  removal  to  Andalusia,  where  they  were  less  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted  in  any  course  of  iniquity  they  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
My  trial,  which  took  place  immediately  upon  my  arrival  there,  fully 
justified  the  suspicion,  and,  as  the  judge  had  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  beforehand  to  condemn,  the  affair  did  not  take  long.  In  half 
an  hour,  or  even  less,  my  guilt  was  satisfactorily  proved,  and  sen- 
tence  given  that  I should  be  hung  the  next  day  upon  a gibbet,  a de- 
gree  of  speed  so  unusual  in  Spanish  law  as  to  show  they  wfere  not 
altogether  without  fears  of  interruption  even  in  this  remóte  quarter. 
It  must,  however,  be  frankly  admitted  in  the  Spaniards'  excuse,  that 
appearances  w*ere  much  against  me,  and  the  prejudices  peculiar  to 
the  case  itself  were  yet  further  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
national  antipathy  existing  very  generally  tiiroughout  the  Península 
towards  all  Englishmen,  notwithstanding  their  recent  Services.  The 
plight  in  which  I was  found,  with  the  marks  of  blood  about  me,  the 
miniature  belonging  to  the  murdered  man  in  my  pocket,  the  fact  of 
Carlos  and  I having  travelled  together,  with  the  not  very  probable 
story  of  our  separation,  the  vain  search  for  a habitation  of  any  kind 
in  the  direction  I had  pointed  out, — no  doubt  arising  from  my  igno- 
rance  of  the  country  — all  these  things,  taken  together,  formed  a 
fearful  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Of  course  I did  not  view 
the  matter  exactly  in  this  calm,  clear  light  at  the  time,  when  sen- 
tence  of  death  was  passed  upon  me ; few  mea  would ; but  at  this 
distance  of  time,  when  the  whole  scene  lives  with  me  only  as  a 
fevered  dream,  as  an  exciting  recollection  like  that  which  belongs  to 
some  strongly-written  tale,  I do  not  so  much  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Spanish  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  my  sentence,  nearly  another  rnonth 
elapscd  of  captivity  in  the  Seville  jail,  and  but  for  the  rations  of 
food  that  regularly  appcared  at  the  same  stated  hours,  I should  have 
fancied  myself  forgotten.  “ Dame  Justice/'  said  I,  to  myself,  uis 
slow  in  tying  the  hangman's  knot,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  prac- 
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tice;  so  much  tlie  bctter ; there  is  some  chance  she  raay  overlook  me 
altogether."  But  I dicl  the  good  lady  wrong,  for  early  one  morning 
she  sent  the  turnkey  to  my  cell,  with  several  other  officials,  and  a 
file  of  soldiers,  to  escort  me  to  the  gallo  ws.  My  first  idea  on  seeing 
this  conclave  was  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  with  the  hope  of  dying  in 
the  struggle,  but  it  is  wonderful  what  a change  a féw  months  of  so- 
litary  confinement,  and  bread  and  water  diet,  can  bring  about  in 
the  most  determined  spirit.  I was  no  longer  the  same  man  that  liad 
baffled,  single-handcd,  all  the  efforts  of  a dozen  ruflians  in  the  goat- 
herd's  den ; my  courage  was  as  hollow  as  my  checks,  and  they  were 
hollow  enough,  Heaven  knows.  After  the  first  transient  flash  of 
rage  was  o ver,  I subrnitted  quietly  to  have  my  arms  pinioned,  and, 
at  the  voice  of  my  attendants,  mechanically  took  my  place  in  the 
procession,  that  now  set  forth  amidst  an  immense  crowd  assembled 
for  the  humane  purpose  of  seeing  how  an  Englishman  would  look, 
suspended  from  a gibbet. 

Dying  in  a strange  land,  with  no  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  com- 
fort, is  in  every  case  reckoned  an  aggravation  of  the  tremendous 
hour  we  must  all  pass  through  sooner  or  later,  and  I much  question 
if  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  is  diminished  when  death 
expeets  us,  not  on  a pillow  of  down,  but  on  the  hard  boards  of  a 
scaflold.  Disease  and  sickness,  however  painful  in  themselvcs,  are 
yet  the  ministers  sent  by  benevolent  nature  to  leasen  our  instinctive 
dread  of  the  grave,  and  gradually  wear  away  the  strands  of  that 
strong  line,  which  binds  us  to  life,  and  which,  when  whole,  can 
never  be  snapt  asunder  exc.ept  by  a tremendous  struggle. 

But  was  I alone  ? no,  not  entirely  ; for  scarcely  liad  I left  the 
prison  on  my  melancholy  road,  than  Captain  made  his  appearance. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  poor  brute  had  been  sensible  of  what 
was  going  on,  for  instead  of  showing  the  usual  signs  of  canine 
joy  at  our  meeting,  he  took  his  place  cióse  beliind  me,  and  followed 
with  as  much  gravity  as  though  he  had  really  been  one  of  the  pro- 
cession. Wili  it  be  believed  ? a smile,  half  of  mirth,  and  half  of 
pain,  crossed  my  face  as  the  oíd  thought  aróse  even  in  that  hour  that 
nc  ivas  an  odd  dog . But  this  feeling  was  as  brief  as  it  was  unnatural 
to  the  oecasion.  The  clang  of  the  funeral  bell  jarred  on  my  nerves, 
shaking  me  to  the  very  centre  ; in  my  ears  there  was  a strange  con- 
fusión of  stunning  sounds,  like  the  roar  of  waters,  and  the  rushing 
of  winds ; and  the  atmosphere  around  turned  to  a dull  red,  in  which 
heaps  of  little  black  specks  were  flying  about,  while  the  eartli  itself 
seemed  to  be  sliding  and  slipping  from  under  my  feet.  So  strong 
was  this  last  impression,  that  1 leant  with  all  my  wreight  on  the 
attendant  priest  at  my  right  hand,  lest  I should  fall. 

A írightful  stillness  and  clcarness  now  succecdcd,  both  to  my  brain 
and  sight.  I was  at  the  foot  of  the  scaftold,  but  hesitated,  and  the 
executioner  was  urging  me  to  ascend  when  a loud  cry  burst  from 
the  nearest  of  the  spectators.  My  faithful  dog  had  suddenly,  with- 
out  any  cause  as  it  seemed  or  warning,  flown  at  one  of  them  and 
pulled  him  to  the  ground,  fairly  pinning  him  by  the  throat.  In  his 
fear  and  agony  the  man  shouted  for  help,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  wras  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  women,  who  had  pressed 
thus  forward  with  truc  female  curiosity,  and  who  wrere  afraid  to 
vender  the  aid  they  prevented  others  from  affording.  That  voice ! I 
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knew  it  in  an  instant,  it  was  the  oíd  goatherd's ! and  at  the  sound, 
the  blood,  that  had  stagnated  at  my  heart,  again  flowed  freely,  and 
I called  aloud  on  those  around  to  seize  the  murderer. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind,  a trifle  will  in  a minute  change  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  charm  which  the  sur- 
prising  never  fails  to  exereise  over  the  human  imagination.  Of  all 
that  vast  multitude,  so  hostile,  or,  at  best,  indifferent,  a few  moments 
since,  there  was  probably  not  one  whose  bosom  did  not  now  throb 
with  kindly  feelings  for  the  poor  strauger.  My  innocence  was  as 
readily  and  as  groundlessly  admilted  at  this  cry,  as  my  guilt  had 
been  before.  Some  friendly  hand  even  went  so  far  as  to  cut  my 
bonds,  when  I rushed  to  the  spot  where  the  goatherd  was  still 
vainly  struggling  with  Captain,  and  just  in  time  to  save  the  dog 
from  the  sticks  and  stones  that  would  soon  llave  beaten  his  brains  out, 
though  too  late  to  help  his  victim.  Life  was  ebbing  fast  from  some 
wounded  artery,  and  he  called  in  a faint  voice  for  tlie  priest ; for, 
however  loadcu  with  blood  and  crimes  a Spaniard  may  llave  been, 
the  sentiment  of  religión  seldom  fails  to  awake  in  him  at  the  last 
moment.  Athis  summons,  the  priest  in  attendance  on  me,  stept  to 
his  sidc,  holding  the  cross  before  his  failing  oyes,  and  cxhorting  him 
to  reconcile  himself  to  heaven  by  a full  confession  of  his  earthly 
sins.  And  he  did  confess  ! His  last  words,  uttered  at  broken  inter- 
vals, and  with  great  diíficulty,  acknowledged  him  for  the  murderer 
of  Carlos,  and  the  next  moment  he  set  the  seal  on  that  confession  by 
his  death. 

While  we  were  yet  gazing  on  his  last  struggles,  there  was  a com- 
motion  amongst  the  more  distan t part  of  the  speetators, — cries  of 
“ Stop  the  execntion  I"  with  a waving  of  hatsand  handkerchiefs,  and 
presently  a troop  of  liorse,  breaking  through  tlie  crowd,  made 
straight  for  the  scaflbld. 

“ VVhere  is  he?"  exclairaed  the  ofHeer ; “on  peril  of  your  lives, 
where  is  the  Englishman  ?” 

A hundred  voices  answered,  “ Ilere ! here  ! *'  and  so  intent  was 
every  one  in  communicating  what  had  just  passed,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  he  could  make  out  the  truth.  When  at  lengtli  he 
did  learn  that  the  goatherd  had  in  dying  acknowledged  himself  for 
the  murderer  of  Carlos,  he  said,  touching  his  liat  to  me  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a Spanish  cavalier, 

“ I congratúlate  you,  senhor,  on  this  singular  chance  ; though, 
had  it  not  been  so,  1 llave  come  by  her  Majesty's  order  to  bring  you 
to  Madrid,  that  your  case  might  undergo  revisión.  You  owe  this 
grace  to  your  ambassador,  who  did  not  hear  of  your  danger  till  the 
eleventh  hour." 

It  were  useless  to  dwell  on  what  was  said  and  done  in  conse- 

?uence  of  this  order  from  the  capital.  In  a few  weeks  Captain  and 
had  left  Spain,  and  now — poor  fellow  ! — he  rests  under  the  shade 
of  a willow-tree  in  my  little  garden,  while  my  hairs  are  turning 
grey.  There,  in  a suminer's  evening,  I often  sit  smoking  my  cigar, 
with  my  feet  upon  his  grave,  and  tlien,  — I am  almost  ashamed  to 
own  it,  but  truth  is  truth, — I feel  for  my  poor  dog  what  I seldom  felt 
for  human  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  duties  of  a governess  in  a M genteel  family.” 

It  was  long  before  slecp  carne,  and  brought  its  temporary  relief  to 
poor  Clara*  s despon  den  cy.  The  cheerless  room, — the  painful  feeling, 
for  the  first  time,  of  inferiority  and  dependance, — the  unpromising 
prospect  of  comfort  before  her,  from  the  specimens  she  liad  experi- 
enced  that  evening;  and  the  sorrów  attendant  upon  this  first  estrange- 
ment  from  lióme,  with  its  dispiriting  novelty,  all  tended  to  prevent 
her,  for  a long  time,  from  finding  any  refuge  in  slumber  from  her 
wretchedness*  And  through  the  long,  dreary  hours  of  night,  when 
all  her  meditations  partook  of  its  gloom,  and  the  merest  unpleasantry, 
that  would  scarcely  llave  cost  a thought  of  uneasiness  in  the  daytime, 
became  magnified  by  undiverted  thought  into  an  overwhelming 
misery,  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  pillovv. 

She  eounted  cvcry  succceding  división  of  the  hours  as  thcy  rang 
out  from  strange  ciocks  in  coid,  melancholy  chimes,  until  the  grey 
morning  twilight  stole  into  her  chamber,  and  the  first  sound  of  move- 
ment  was  heard  in  the  square ; and  not  till  then,  worn  out  with  sor- 
row  and  anxiety  did  she  fall  asleep.  But  it  was  only  to  dream  of  for- 
111er  happy  times,  vaguely  intermingled,  in  visionary  confusión,  with 
the  events  of  a bright  and  glowing  presentí  cheering  phantasrns, 
which  only  muke  the  wakiug  reality  more  dejected, — iynes  futui  of  the 
mind,  the  more  resplendent  by  contrast,  in  proportion  as  all  around  is 
depressing  and  hopeless. 

She  was  aroused  at  halfpast  seven  by  the  nursery  maid,  whom  she 
liad  met  on  the  preceding  evening ; and  who  now  civilly  carne,  and 
oftered  to  assist  her  in  dressing.  She  then  learned  it  would  he  part 
of  her  duty  to  make  breakfast  every  morning  for  Mr.  Constable,  pre- 
viously  to  his  departing  for  the  City.  For  Mrs.  Constable’s  duties  to 
society  kept  her  from  rest  so  very  late  cvcry  evening,  that  she  found 
it  impossibie  botli  to  sit  up  and  get  up ; and,  consequently,  the  duties 
of  the  breakfast-table  usually  devolved  upon  the  governess.  For,  of 
course  the  governess  could  not  expect  any  evening-visiting,  and 
might  go  to  bed  at  eight  o’cloek,  if  she  wished  it,  so  long  as  her 
charges  were  disposed  of,  and  she  was  not  wanted  to  be  useful  before 
company  in  the  drawjng-room. 

Clara  had  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Constable.  lie  received  her  at  the 
hreakfast-tahle  with  a staid  civility,  which  expressed  what  he  possibly 
thought.,  — 11  I sliould  be  very  happy  in  being  polite  to  you,  but  the 
restraints  of  society  must  be  observed,  and  my  wife  would  not  be 
pleased  at  my  niakmg  you  of  more  consequence  tlian  is  proper  for 
your  situation.”  So  his  courtesy  towards  Clara  began  and  terminated 
in  a grave  sideways  bow,  and  onc  or  two  coid  inquines  about  her 
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family  : after  which  he  took  up  a damp  morning-paper  that  was  lying 
on  the  table,  and  began  to  peruse  it  very  intensely,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  her  than  speaking  wlien  he  wanted  anything. 

The  new  governess  felt  cruelly  hunibled.  She  could  not  take 
breakfast,  for  there  had  been  only  one  cup  and  saucer  laid ; and  she 
could  not  help  deeming  herself  almost  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
barmaid  of  prívate  life,  waiting  in  attendance  at  the  counter,  to  dis- 
pense whatever  might  be  asked  for.  At  length  ¡Mr.  Constable  finish- 
ed  ; and  then,  vvith  another  lateral  bow,  walked  out  of  the  room.  11  is 
departure  was  some  relief  to  Clara.  She  ventured  to  think  about 
commencing  her  own  meal,  and  rang  the  bell  accordingly.  A servant 
in  plain  clothes,  with  a cotton  jaeket,  apparently  liigher  in  command 
than  the  extreme  plush,  answered  the  summons;  and  keeping  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  room,  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his  hand, 
waited  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

“I  will  trouble  you  for  another  cup  and  saucer/*  said  Clara  mildly. 
She  almost  felt  she  was  speaking  to  an  equal. 

“ My  mistress  always  takes  her  colfee  in  bed,”  replied  the  man. 

He  was  evidently  a superior  servant,  who  liad  üvcd  ¡n  families  of 
the  first  gentility,  and  knew  his  duty  better  than  to  say  “misa”  to  a 
governess. 

“ It  was  for  myself  I wanted  it,”  said  Clara. 

“ Mrs.  Bingham  ’s  laid  breakfast  in  the  nursery  for  you,  and  the 
young  ladics,  and  Master  Neville,”  replied  the  servant.  “ Miss  Wil- 
son  always  breakfasted  in  the  nursery,”  he  udded,  in  a tone  which  ob- 
viously  betrayed  the  mental  addition  of  “ and  why  shouldn’t  you?” 

And,  having  condescended  to  deliver  himself  of  thus  much,  he 
walked  towards  the  table,  took  up  the  paper,  and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  door  open  behind  him,  as  if  it  was  meant  as  a hint  to  Clara  to 
re-ascend  to  her  proper  sphere. 

Tliis  short  colloquy  let  her  into  the  secret  as  to  in  what  light  she 
was  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  house.  Society  has  the  same  links  in 
its  scale  as  the  animal  ereation  : and  a governess  in  sucli  a family  as 
the  Constables*  was  evidently  considered  the  conneeting  tie  between 
the  family  and  the  domestics;  but,  like  anomalous  classes  generally, 
either  in  zoology,  social  lite,  or  politics,  looked  at  shyly  by  botli  the 
species,  with  which  they  held  any  attributes  in  common. 

The  olive-branehes  of  the  Constable  family  were  seated  at  the  table 
whcn  she  entercd  the  apartuient  — half  school-room,  half  nursery, 
where  they  were  generally  domiciled,  Master  Neville  being  in  dis- 
grace  with  Bingham  for  having  emptied  the  contcnts  of  asmall  Noah's 
ark  into  the  slop-basin,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  camels 
could  swim  or  no.  The  children  luxuriated  upon  milk  and  water; 
but  there  was  a black  teapot  on  the  hob,  which  Clara  was  informed 
contained  the  infusión  of  what  the  Constables*  grocer  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road, — their  acknowledged  one  in  Piecadilly  was  chimerical, 
— recommended  to  his  customers  as  “ good  sound  family  congou,  at 
three-and  Tourpence.”  Neville  was  yet  crying  from  a recent  chastise- 
ment,  to  which  Eleanor  kept  up  an  accompaniment  upon  a smull  mu- 
sical instrument  of  three  indefinite  notes,  along  the  top  of  which 
passed  a continuous  procession  of  pouitry,  who  ran  along  a tape  out  of 
one  sentry-box,  and  into  another,  with  no  apparent  end  beyond  the 
gratifícation  of  a cylindrical  lady  in  a round  red  hat,  with  a stick  in 
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her  hand;  and  who  watched  tlieir  progress  with  as  much  interest 
as  the  dircction  of  her  eyes  allowed,  whJcli  were  found  to  be,  upon 
cióse  inspection,  one  undcr  her  ear,  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of 
her  cheek.  Blanche  was  simply  trying  how  far  she  could  poke  her 
spoon  into  her  mouth  without  choking,  and  indulging  in  a desultory 
humming  as  she  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  other  two. 

“ There  !**  cried  Bingham,  as  Clara  enterad  ; “ here  ’s  Miss  Scatter- 
good,  I declare  I I wonder  wlmt  she  will  say  to  you  now.” 

“ I don’t  cure/'  suid  Neville,  making  a face  at  Clara  which  might 
have  been  construed  into  a pcrsonation  of  the  cherubiin  who  blow 
the  winds  in  oíd  classical  pictures  of  tempests. 

aI  knew  a little  boy  once/’  said  Clara,  “who  always  said  fdon't 
care/  and  was  at  last  eaten  by  wild  beasts.” 

“No  you  didu't,”  replied  Miss  Eleanor,  “for  it’s  in  the  spelling- 
books.  Oo-o-o-o-o  I you  Ve  a story,  you  are  I” 

“ I must  tell  mamma  you  have  been  naughty,  I 'm  afraid,  if  you 
don’t  mind  me,”  said  Clara,  trying  to  look  as  angry  as  her  sweet  face 
allowed. 

“Ah  I tlien  I know  what  I ’ll  do,  and  so  does  Eleanor,  and  so  does 
Blanche,”  returucd  Neville.  Then,  repeating  the  words  to  the  air  of 
the  preceding  evening,  he  chorused,  “ I know  what  I ’ll  do,  and  I 
know  what  I ’ll  do,  and  1 know ” 

“ Silence  !”  cried  Bingham  sharply.  “ IIow  daré  you  make  such  a 
noise !” 

“ Whcn  Miss  Wilson  told  mamma,  I hit  her  in  the  face  with 
Nelly’s  dolí,  and  made  her  bleed,”  said  Neville,  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

“ We  liad  more  money  than  she  had,”  said  Eleanor,  “ and  we  told 
her  so ; a nasty  cross  thing  !” 

“ All  our  things  were  better  than  her’s,  too,”  continued  Blanche  : 
“ Mamma  said  tliey  were.  Ah  I you  hav’n’t  got  a velvet  dress,  1 
know.  We  have.” 

And  in  couvcrsation  similar  to  this,  with  equally  pleasant  remarks 
from  the  “ sliarp  little  things,”  did  the  remainder  of  the  breakfast- 
time  pnss. 

When  they  liad  finished,  Clara,  after  some  trouble,  made  tliem  get 
tlieir  books,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  they  knew.  Their 
stock  of  learning  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  she  was  considering 
wlmt  she  sliould  first  do  when  Mrs.  Constable  entered  the  nursery. 

At  their  íirst  interview  the  mistress  of  the  liouse  liad  been,  as  we 
noticed,  tolerably  courteous  ; but  now  that  Clara  was  acknowledgedly 
a governess  in  her  family,  her  whole  demeanour  altered  to  that  of  ex- 
treme distance.  The  question  was  whether  she  was  not  most  polite 
to  Bingham,  who  was  certainly  more  independent  than  Clara,  re- 
ceived  very  good  wages,  and  could  leavc  when  she  chose,  with  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  another  place  immediately. 

“ You  need  not  be  so  particular  nbout  tlieir  reading,  Miss  Seatter- 
good,”  observed  Mrs.  Constable  to  Clara,  who  was  turning  over  the 
dirty,  dog’s-eared  books,  in  some  perplexity.  “ French,  if  you  picase, 
and  m lisie,  I wish  to  be  the  chief  features  in  their  education. 

“ I símil  learn  French,  mamma,  sha’n’t  I ?”  said  Neville ; " and 
then  I shall  know  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  French  to  papa, 
and  don’t  want  us  to  make  out  what  you  say.” 
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“ I should  like  to  liear  yon  on  the  instrument,”  saicl  Mrs.  Constable 
to  Clara;  “ perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  play  some  tune.” 

She  pointed  to  the  córner  of  the  room,  where  an  oíd  square  piano 
— a staggering  four-pounder — was  stationed.  Clara  sat  down  to  it ; 
but  the  first  chords  struck  were  enough  to  shew  lier  what  effect 
would  be  produced.  She  played  two  or  three  waltzes,  whilst  Mrs. 
Constable  lookcd  eoldly  on,  witli  the  grave  air  of  a judge,  but  without 
any  expression  of  approbation  or  the  contrary.  It  was  a nervous  un- 
dertaking  for  Clara  to  be  thus  watched ; and  the  wretched  jangling 
piano  did  not  mucli  assist  her,  so  tliat  there  was  little  cause  for  won- 
der  if  she  played  with  less  spirit  than  in  common. 

íf  What  ugíy  tunes  tliose  are,”  observed  Miss  Eleanor,  as  the  new 
governess  concluded.  “ I liked  Miss  Wilson's  best.” 

“ You  will  be  astonished  at  the  ears  my  children  liave,”  observed 
Mrs.  Constable  to  Clara.  People  who  called  at  the  house,  and  found 
the  remarks  they  made  in  an  undertone  were  heard  and  repeated, 
often  thought  the  same  thing.  “ But — you  will  excuse  me — I think 
your  playing  wants  a little  brilliancy, — and  tonch.  Touch  is  what  I 
wish  you  particularly  to  attcnd  to  with  the  children.” 

“ I think,  ma’am,  you  would  find  a slight  improvement  ¡f  I liad  an- 
otlier  piano,”  auswered  Clara  modestly. 

“ Very  likely,”  replied  the  lady.  “ This  is  one  of  Broadwood’s,  too.” 
Mrs.  Constable  evidently  thought  pianos  were  the  same  as  violíns, 
and  improved  with  age. 

“ You  will,  also,  be  good  enough  not  to  omit  practising  Blanche’s 
voice.  You  sing,  I believe ; at  least,  I think  that  was  understood  in 
the  engagement  ?” 

Clara  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

“ Will  you  let  me  liear  you  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Constable. 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  I liave  a very  bad  coid  at  present,”  said  Clara; 
“ if  you  will  excuse  me,  I would  rather  not.” 

“ Dear  me  ! that  is  rather  unfortunate,”  replied  the  otlier,  possibly 
surprized  that  governesses  should  ever  take  coid.  “ Blanehe,  my 
love,  let  me  hear  you  sing.” 

But  Blanehe  did  not  choose  to  sing  just  at  that  minute;  whereupon 
M áster  Ncville,  who  never  required  much  pressing,  directly  struck 
up  a popular  ¡nfantile  melody,  whicli  he  liad  picked  up  from  the  chil- 
dren who  played  outside  the  square-railings  on  fine  evenings.  The 
others  joined  in  cliorus,  and  the  Babel  was  only  put  down  by  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  and  assaults  that  Bingham  dared  to  makc 
before  her  mistress. 

“ You  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  this  morning  of  what  they  re- 
quire  to  be  tauglit,”  said  Mrs.  Constable ; “ but,  with  respect  to  the 
piano,  pay  great  attention  to  the  touch.  We  liave  a better  instru- 
ment  in  the  drawing-room,  on  which  you  sliall  play  this  evening.  We 
have  a few  friends  coming  to  arrange  about  a fancy-ball  I am  about  to 
give.” 

And  with  these  final  observations  the  lady  sailed  out  of  the  room, 
taking  Bingham  with  her,  to  consult  upon  domestic  affairs,  and  leav- 
¡ng  Clara  alone  with  her  interesting  charges,  to  uianage  and  instruct 
as  she  best  miglit. 
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CüArTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  wins  a smile  from  Mr.  Snarry,  who  still  struggles  with  his  feelings. 

It  was  a fine  sparkling  aftcrnoon — the  morrow  of  the  pic-nic — and 
Brunswick  Wharf,  Blackwall,  was  all  life  and  gaiety.  Bands  o f music, 
of  untiring  vigour,  playcd  lustily  from  elevated  positions : and  guests 
with  liglit  hcarts  and  lieavy  appetites  arrived  each  minute  by  land  or 
water  to  demolish  whitebait,  with  the  reckless  addition  of  coid  punch 
and  ducks,  or  the  more  sneaking  subterfuge  of  prematuro  tea.  Visi- 
tors  rested  themselves  upon  the  seats,  and  fancied  they  were  at  the 
sea-side ; or  perilously  ventured  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  wharf 
for  the  sake  of  a purer  blow.  Knowing  fellows  with  cigars,  check 
trowsers,  and  hats;  worn  at  angles,  called  schooners  “brigs,”  and 
pointed  out  vessels,  unknown  to  everybody  else,  as  craft  with  whose 
captains  they  were  intimately  acquainted  ; whilst  many  others  lin- 
gered  on  the  pier  in  conversation  un  til  the  time  carne  for  the  steamer 
to  depart  for  Gravesend. 

Amongst  these  last,  in  grave  costume  as  became  the  Bank,  were 
Mr.  Snarry  and  the  vivacious  Jollit.  The  expected  train  arrived : 
the  bell  rang,  and  then,  as  Joe  remarked  to  his  friend,  they  were  once 
more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more  I The  traces  of  yesterday’s 
revelry  liad  entirely  vanished  ; appetite  had  returned,  and  they  de- 
scended into  the  cabin  to  dinner,  being  warned  thereunto  by  various 
assistants,  who  nppeared  suddenly,  like  Eastern  genii,  with  cooked 
meats  under  cover,  no  one  might  tell  wherefrom,  and  hurried  about 
tlie  deck,  wafting  savoury  odours  of  roast  and  boiled,  to  entice  and 
determine  vacillating  passengers. 

Everybody  on  board  knew  Mr.  Joe  Jollit;  and  everybody  appeared 
anxious  to  makc  room  for  him  near  them  when  he  entered  the  cabin. 
But  he  took  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Mr.  Snarry  on  his  right  hand  ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  “ come  out  ” as  was  his  wont,  directing  his 
attacks  chiefly  against  a fat  curly-headed  boy  in  attcndance,  whom  he 
loved  to  insult  bysarcastic  allusions  and  spceches,  or  confuso  by  iina- 
ginary  orders  for  raro  viands  and  beverages.  And  in  the  interims  of 
pleasantry  he  delighted  the  company  by  giving  his  far-famed  imita- 
tion  of  the  four-in-hand  cornet,  in  an  accompaniment  to  the  band  upon 
deck.  This  was  in  some  measure  useful  in  making  out  the  tune  ; for 
the  trombone  was  the  only  instrument  hcard,  in  consequence  of  its 
end  being  projected  through  the  top  window  ; and  a trombone  by  it- 
self  is  not  an  agreeable  solo. 

“ Now,  Periwinkle ! ” cried  Mr.  Jollit  to  the  boy,  for  so  had  he 
christened  him  ; “ look  alive.  A pint  of  palé  ale,  and  ask  the  engi- 
neer  for  a nice  fresh  cinder  to  put  in  it.” 

“ He  seems  to  know  his  ñame,”  observed  Mr.  Snarry  as  the  boy 
grinned  and  dived  out  of  sight  into  one  of  those  mystic  closets  with 
whieh  steamers  abound. 

“ I should  think  so,”  returned  Joe.  " I called  him  Periwinkle, 
because  when  1 first  patronized  the  boat,  he  was  so  dunny  that  I was 
always  obliged  to  wind  him  up  out  of  the  cabin  stairs  with  my  stick, 
before  he  would  come,  when  I wanted  anything.  lie  ’s  better  now. 
What  *s  that,  sir  ! ” 

“ Palé  ale,  sir,”  replicd  the  boy,  placing  the  bottle  on  the  table. 
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“ Very  good.  Thirsty  people  find  that  a fine  4bass  relief/ ” ob- 
served  Mr.  Jollit,  in  the  pride  of  a pun. 

“ Whereabouts  are  we,  steward  ?”  inquired  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
principal  attendant,  who  was  cutting  venecrs  fruin  a fillet  of  veal,  as 
if  lie  were  working  for  bis  life. 

The  gentleman  who  asked  the  question  was  reading  the  “ Steam- 
boat  Companion,”  and  drinktng  brandy- and-water,  to  beguile  himself 
into  an  idea  that  he  was  raaking  a voyage,  at  one  of  the  side-tablea, 

“ If  you  go  upon  deck,  sir,”  sald  Mr.  Jollit,  44  you  will  see,  writtea 
on  a board,  4 You  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  the  man  at  the 
weai:  " 

The  gentleman  looked  somewhat  angry  at  the  uncalled-for  obser- 
varon ; but  Mr.  Jollit  followed  up  bis  speech  in  a sort  of  double-bar- 
relled  joke  fashion,  by  asking: — 

Ci  Why  is  that  guide-book  like  a pair  of  handcuffs  ? Bccause  it  is 
meant  for  4 two  wrists  ’ — tourists  I — don’t  you  see?  I think  I liad 
you  there  !” 

The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  : and  the  strange  guest,  after 
deliberatlng  for  a minute  or  two  what  he  should  do,  did  the  same. 

“ That  friend  of  your’s  is  an  odd  fellow,”  whispered  a gentleman 
to  Mr.  Snarry. 

“ 1 was  not  aware  of  it,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Jollit,  whose  ears  were 
ever  keenly  open  to  the  remarks  of  those  around  him.  “ If  I have 
given  you  the  sign  of  the  order  it  has  been  by  accident.” 

“ I was  alluding  to  Periwinkle,  as  you  cali  him/’  observed  the  gen- 
tleman. 

“ Ah  ! he  ’s  a remarkable  boy,”  replied  Joe,  catching  liold  of  the 
young  steward  by  bis  coat,  and  pulling  him  back  as  he  was  going. 
u His  father  was  many  years  ex  pose  d in  chains  opposite  Blackwall, 
and  he  never  liad  a mother.  Periwinkle  I ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  added  the  boy  quickly.  He  evidently  stood  in  awe  of 
Joe. 

“ Transfer  the  earthenware,  sir,  and  produce  the  herbage.  Will 
you  have  any  more  of  these  vertían t swanshot?  ” he  added,  offering 
the  peas  to  Mr.  Snarry. 

His  friend  declined. 

44  These  boats  are  fine  things  for  people  of  delicate  oppetites,”  said 
Joe,  as  the  vibration  was  more  than  usually  perceptible. 

“ Why  so?  ” inquired  Mr.  Snarry,  in  kindness  and  charity,  seeing 
he  waited  to  be  asked. 

44  Because  you  have  only  to  put  the  food  in  your  mouth,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  slmken  down  whether  you  will  or  no,”  replied  Jollit. 

44  The  victuals  are  always  very  good,  I 'm  sure;”  urged  Mr. 
Snarry. 

44  Snarry,  my  friend/* — replied  Joe  affectionately, — 44  oblige  me  by 
not  saying  victuals  : it  is  an  ugly  word.  I know  not  why,  but  44  vic- 
tuals” never  seems  to  mean  anything  else  beyond  coid  potatoes, 
mutton  bones,  and  pie-crust ; say  food,  viands,  refreshment — anything 
but  victuals.  Periwinkle;  do  you  cali  that  clearing  away?  1 must 
lecture  you.  Come  here,  sir  I ” 

He  pointed  reproachfully  to  a solitary  pea,  that  was  wandering 
vaguely  about  the  tahle-cloth  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel ; and 
then  again  seized  the  lad  with  a firm  grasp. 
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€í  The  pea,”  observad  Mr-  Jollit,  looking  gravely  at  Periwinkle, 
and  assumíng  the  tone  of  a lecturer  ; u the  pea,  though  small,  offers 
a beautiful  cxample  of  design  in  llie  vegetable  creation.  In  infaney, 
when  our  hopes  and  fears  are  to  each  otlier  known,  it  exeitcs  our 
wonder,  enclosed  vvithin  the  tiny  drum  of  childhood.  In  youth  it 
invokes  the  spirit  of  independence,  when  projected  against  the 
Windows  of  tlte  obnoxious  tradesman  from  the  tube  of  modérate 
pnce.  And  in  riper  years  it  exercises  the  talents  of  the  ingenious 
housekeeper,  who  knows  that  though  too  tough  to  boil  with  bacon,  it 
will  yet  stew  with  veal.  In  the  elabórate  language  of  cornmon  place 
life,  it  is  called  a pea  ; in  the  more  simple  nomcnclaturc  of  botany  it 
is  denominated  a “ papilionaccous  le  (jume.”  Now,  sir,  if  you  do  not 
repeat  this  to  me,  word  for  word,  to-morrow  afternoon,  I shall  put  you 
into  the  boiler,  until  you  are  done  to  rags.  Go  along,  sir  ! ” 

And  Mr.  Joe  Jillet  finished  his  oration  by  kicking  Periwinkle  all 
along  the  eabin,  against  various  guests,  and  telling  him  to  givc  the 
steward  the  change. 

When  dínner  was  over,  Mr.  Snarry  and  his  friend  went  upon  deck, 
— for  they  are  not  great  wine-drinkers  on  board  the  Gravesend  boats, 
— and  here  Mr.  Jollit  amused  himselfby  pointing  out  imaginary  loca- 
lities  on  the  banks  of  the  river, — Netley  Abbey,  Kenilworth  Castle, 
and  the  like — to  strange  oíd  ladies ; after  which,  he  occupied  twenty 
minutes  in  what  be  termed  dodging  tbe  music,  which  was  shifting 
away  from  the  man  who  carne  round  for  coppers : and  lastly,  be  took 
his  seat  with  his  companion  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  boat,  behind  the  man 
at  the  wheel. 

The  palé  ale  liad  opened  the  springs  of  Mr.  Snarry’s  afleetions. 
It  is  lowering  to  the  majesty  of  the  mind  to  tbink  how  much  of  ro- 
mance occasionally  depends  upon  bottled  beer : but  yet  this  cannot 
be  denied.  And  as  be  watched  tbe  landscape  on  either  side,  with 
the  river  winking  and  sparkling  in  the  afternoon  sun,  be  allowed  bis 
thoughts  to  return  to  Clara  Scattergood,  over  whom  a space  of  botli 
time  and  distance  was  throwing  a greater  halo,  to  the  detriment  of 
Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister.  For  so  itever  is.  We  look  baek  with  linger- 
ing  fondness,  admiration,  and  even  regret,  to  the  past,  which  possibly 
was  not  one  wbit  more  agreeable  than  the  present,  because  distance 
takes  off  tbe  rough  edges,  and  allows  only  a softened  and  favourable 
view  of  it.  In  like  rnanner,  tbe  traveller  Crossing  to  the  Continent, 
throws  raany  a glance  of  fondness  and  pleasure  towards  the  white 
cliífs  of  the  sea-port  town  tliat  lie  has  left  behind,  pondering  upon 
their  general  view  only,  and  never  calling  to  mind  the  (leas,  the  Jaud- 
ladics,  and  the  tavern  bilis  tluit  therein  excited  so  much  of  discon- 
tent  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Jollit  divined  his  friend's  thoughts;  and  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  great  meaning,  as  if  he  liad  soinething  to  communi- 
cate  of  importance,  said, 

“ What  do  you  tliink  ?” 

Mr.  Snarry  eould  not  tell. 

“ Who  do  you  imagine  tlmt  is  from  ?”  enquired  Mr.  Jollit,  taking 
a parcel  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  And  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  be  went  on.  “That  direction  was  written  by  Miss  Scatter- 
good.” 

it  was  an  ordinury  parcel  of  brown  paper,  tied  with  packtbread 
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®"d  faf,ed5  bul  from  ,,hal  minute  it  became  in  Mr.  Snarry’s  eyes 
a casket  of  morocco  and  gold.  J ' 

n)e“uAnd  how  on  earth  dltl  U™  come  by  ¡t  ?"  lie  asked,  all  astonish- 

“ Uodle  carne  just  before  we  lefl  to-day,  and  asked  me  to  take  it 
to  the  addren  m Gravesend.  lie  heard  Mrs.  Scattergood  saying 
'v's Hed-U  flellvcred  by  a prívate  hand,  as  thcre  was  an  answer 
expected  of  sonie  consequence;  and,  just  like  him,  oftered  to  do  it, 
witliout  having  the  least  notion  of  when  he  could.” 

«,  “ 1 U.1,nk  he  migbt  have  asked  me,”  said  Snarry,  slightly  offended, 
1 *lveíl  ln  the  liouse,  and  knew  the  family.” 

“ VVliy,  so  he  would  have  done,”  answered  Joc,  “ only  you  liad 
just  gone.  However,  you  símil  come  with  me  if  you  like.” 

“ Where  is  it?"  J 

“ ‘ üregory  Scattergood,  Esq.,  Chamouny  Cottage,  Windmill  Hill,’  ” 
said  Joe,  readmg  the  address. 

“ It  ’s  a brother  of  our  one,”  said  Snarry.  “ The  little  boy  used  to 
talk  sometimes  about  lns  únele  Gregory,  who  ’d  got  lots  of  money, 
ut  never  gave  him  anythmg.  He  said  he  was  mad.” 

,,."Wfll>  1 shouldn’t  wonder,”  replied  Jollit:  “ Bodle  said  some- 
mg  about  not  beuig  surprised  by  eccentricities  : only  tliose  musical 
people  are  always  in  the  clouds,  and  you  never  can  tell  precisely 
wimt  tney  mean.  1 J 

I he  remainder  of  the  journey  passed  without  any  particular  ex- 
dtement,  except  a slight  personal  encounter  between  Periwinkle 
añil  Mr.  Jollit,  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  said  to  him, 
Any  orders,  gents.-1”  m a.mechanical  iiianiier,  before  he  knew  whoni 
he  was  addressmg. 

“I  think  he  will  remember  that,”  said  Joe,  once  more  kicking 
him  se  ve  ral  yards  off,  and  throwing  alter  him  the  large  pincushiou 
tied  round  with  rope  that  was  let  down  over  the  side  of  the  hoat 
when  it  carne  near  a pier,  which  completed  bis  downfall,  to  the  dis- 
bandbox  ^ t'V°  gentle“en  'vllü  "ere  playing  cliess  on  the  top  of  u 

“That  is  an  insult,”  continued  the  funny  gentleman.  “Ever 
smee  I carne  by  this  boat,  Periwinkle  has  brought  round  a broken  oíd 
busket  containmg  three  tough  sun-dried  cigars,  a fossil  captain’s  bis- 
cmt,  and  an  empty  ginger-beer  bottle,  which  he  calis  refreshments. 
He  wont  do  it  agam,  I know.” 

By  this  time  the  boat  carne  alongside  the  Tcrrace  Pier ; and  alter 
Mr.  Jol ht  liad  returned  vanous  salutations  not  intended  for  him,  from 
people  he  did  not  know  who  where  waiting  for  tlieir  fiiends,  and 
challenged  the  steward  to  a rifle-match  at  lloshcrville  for  the  price 
ot  the  passage,  he  went  on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  passengersí 


CHAPTEft  XXVII. 

A singular  member  of  the  Scattergood  family  is  imrodnced  to  the  reader. 
Anxious  to  becorne  acquainted  with  any  relativo  of  the  ohiect  of 

star  éTfbrth  í ‘ ,S|larr3r  ?l,owed  110  rest  »*¡s  companion  until  thcy 

was  Tool  2 nm  r T the  pafCel  ; althoueh  Mrs.  Hankins's  sistoí 
was  looking  out  for  them  m u new  muslin  dress  of  so  delicatc  a tex- 
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ture,  tliat  shc  bccame  a walking  fly-trap,  to  the  admiration  o f all 
beholders.  But  Mr.  Snarry  gave  a hurried,  though  courteous  greet- 
ing ; and  hoping  to  havc  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  by  and  by,  drag- 
ed  Jollit  on  towards  the  lieights  above  the  town. 

They  went  up  Parrock  Street,  whicli,  as  a nevvspaper  would  liave 
said,  presented  a gay  and  animated  appearance.  For  there  were 
long  lines  of  hack  carriages,  of  every  form  and  description  ; with  the 
drivers  upon  the  boxes,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  inoíTensive  travellers,  and  bear  them  oft*  they  knew  not  whither, 
until  they  carne  to  pay.  And  at  the  lodging-houses,  every  first-floor 
window  was  open,  and  liad  an  occupant  of  the  softer  sex,  and  some- 
times  two : wives  looking  out  anxiously  to  see  if  their  husbands  liad 
arrived,  or,  perbaps,  if  they  had  not:  young  ladies  expeeting  their 
devoted  eavaliers,  upon  whose  advent  their  presence  at  ltosherville, 
that  evcning  depended  : and  snug  coteries,  in  the  plenitude  of  un- 
Jimited  shrimps  and  water-cresses,  gazing  dovvn  upon  the  passengers, 
and  inaking  such  remarks  as  their  temperament  dictated — jocular, 
matter-of-fact,  or  satírica!.  But  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  houses  being 
lodgings,  where  the  thousands  went  who  hourly  landed,  remained  in 
the  sanie  mystic  obscurity,  and  ever  wilí.  The  steam-boats  niight 
alniost  be  considered  as  enovmous  fireworks,  whieh  discharged  crowds 
of  human  sparks  in  rapid  succession,  who  coruscated  on  the  pier  for 
an  instan t,  and  tlien  vanishing  away  altogether,  were  seen  no  more. 

Mr.  Jollit  and  Mr  Snarry  passcd  on  : and  at  length,  after  much 
invcstigation  amongst  a región  of  cottages  in  the  various  styles  of 
Elizabcthan,  Swiss,  Gotliic,  and  Cockney  Tudor,  discovered  the 
house  they  were  seeking,  after  passing  it  tliree  times.  But  tliis  ovcr- 
sight  may  be  exc.used,  wlien  it  is  stated  that  the  ñame  was  inverted, 
as  well  as  the  brass-plate  on  the  door,  whieh  read  tlius: 

•naa  shx  onih 

•aooouaj.xvjg  AuoüauQ  •aj\[ 

“ Well,M  said  Joe,  “ I don’t  know  what  you  think,  but  this  looks 
very  like  as  if  lie  was  mad.  Never  mind — here  goes.” 

So  speaking,  he  pulled  the  bell,  and  the  next  minute  a page  an- 
swered  the  door.  Mr.  Jollit  explained  his  mission,  and  they  were 
sliown  in  to  the  hall,  where  they  were  left  whilst  the  servant  went  to 
announce  them,  to  their  utter  astonishment  turning  over  and  walking 
upon  his  hands,  like  mountebanks  at  fairs,  with  his  heels  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Jollit,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  politeness  in  his  perception 
of  the  ludicrous,  immediately  went  ott*  into  a roar  of  laughter  : whilst 
Mr.  Snarry,  who  began  to  feel  very  nervous  and  uncomfortable, 
sidled  towards  the  door.  But  the  page  alniost  immediately  returned, 
in  the  same  strange  fashion,  and  begged  them  to  enter. 

llowever  singular  every thing  had  yet  appeared,  they  were  aston- 
islied  a little  more  at  enter ing  the  parlour.  It  was  a remarkable 
room,  and  the  first  sight  of  it  ahvays  brought  the  visitor  to  one  of 
two  decisivo  conelusions, — cither  that  he  liimself  was  wonderfully 
drunk,  or  the  owncr  intensely  mad.  Between  tliese  two  ideas  there 
was  no  médium  : whieh  may  readily  be  conceived  wlien  the  room, 
whieh  the  gentlemcn  entered,  is  described. 

The  floor  was  simply  whitewashed,  and  along  the  ceiling  was 
stretched  a handsomc  Brussels  carpet.  The  paper  was  a ricli  ttock, 
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consisting  of  sprigs  all  growing  downwards;  and  several  engravings 
wcre  hung  from  the  walls,  but  everyone  was  upside  down ; as  also 
was  a birdcage  in  the  window,  although  the  inmate  did  not  accom- 
modate  himself  to  its  position.  Twogilt  cornices  were  placed  on  the 
grouud,  belotv  the  French  Windows,  vvith  musí  i n curtains  pulled  up 
from  them,  and  thrown  over  tlie  pins  at  the  side  ; and  the  venetian 
blinds  drew  up  from  the  flúor.  The  chairs  and  tablcs  were  in  their 
ordinary  position,  it  possibly  havingbeen  foimd  impracticable  to  makc 
them  assume  any  other,  without  screwing  their  legs  to  the  ceiling  ; 
but  there  was  a bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  a bracket  whicli  wras 
topsy-turvy,  kcpt  so  b}'  some  artful  mechanical  con triv anee. 

A cheerful-looking  oíd  gentleman,  with  grey  ha  ir,  was  sitting  in  a 
large  easy-chair  at  the  end  of  the  room,  whom  Mr.  Jollit  lialf  expect- 
ed  to  see  with  Welüngton  boots  on  bis  liunds,  and  bis  legs  thrust  into 
the  anns  of  a coat.  But  he  was  mistaken  : there  was  nothing  out 
of  the  common  way  in  his  appearance  : on  the  contrary,  he  was 
dressed  with  minute  care. 

“Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood,  I believe,0  said  Mr.  Jollit  politely, 
still  wondering  whafc  it  all  meant. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  oíd  gentleman,  11 1 am  Mr.  Gregory  Scatter- 
good— or  rather,”  he  added  with  a sigh,  “I  was ; for  I have  lcarned 
to  disbel ieve  my  own  senses.” 

“ I have  brought  tliis  parecí  from  your  brother,  sir ; and  I have  to 
request  an  answer.” 

“ Ah  I”  said  the  oíd  gentleman,  shaking  his  head  : “ 1 wonder  whafc 
he  wants  now,  and  so  and  so.  1 am  sorry  to  kcep  you  in  tliis  painful 
position,  but  wliat  can  I do?” 

Mr.  Snarry  looked  at  Mr.  Jollit,  wlio  returned  the  glance ; and 
then  they  both  assumed  an  expression  of  perfect  incompetency  to 
reply  to  his  question,  or  define  its  meaning. 

“I  must  get  you  to  read  it,”  said  the  oíd  gentleman.  “I  suppose 
there  are  no  secrets,  and  I have  broken  my  spectacles,  and  so  and  so. 
They  flew  off  from  me  eentrifugally,  as  everything  else  goes.” 

Mr.  Snarry  eagerly  took  the  letter ; whilst  Joe  Jollit  appeared  la- 
bouring  under  the  most  painfully  apoplectic  attempt  to  resfcrain  a 
laugh  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

“ Why,  tliat  's  a montli  ago,”  said  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood,  as 
Snarry  read  the  date.  Ah  I I suppose  my  brother  liad  to  forward 
it,  and  so  and  so.  Go  on,  sir  ; if  you  can  read,  so  strangely  placed.” 

The  visitors  were  again  at  a loss  to  divine  his  meaning ; but  Mr. 
Snarry  read  as  follow’s,  with  a palpitating  heart ; for  he  saw  the  lines 
wfere  traced  by  her  liand:  — 

“ My  dear  Uncle, — You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  rcceive  a 
letter  from  us,  considering  how  long  we  have  been  silent.  But  if 
you  are  angry,  you  must  blarne  me  alone;  for  it  is  all  my  doing,  and 
1 had  to  use  great  persuasión  to  get  papa’s  and  inamma's  consen t. 

“ You  need  not  be  told  howr  nuich  our  circumstances  are  altered 
since  we  last  saw  you.  We  left  Boulogne  six  months  ago,  and  since 
then  have  been  lodging  in  London,  in  the  hope  that  papa  inay  ulti- 
mately  find  a situation  in  a government  office,  through  some  of  his 
electioneering  friends,  to  whom  he  was  agent.  But  hitherto  his  ef- 
forts  have  met  with  but  little  succcss. 
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“ It  ¡s  a long  time  since  we  have  heard  from  Vincent ; but  we  hope 
he  is  doing  well.  Freddy  is  at  Mercbant  Tailors' ; and  I am  going 
out  as  a governess,  in  a family  to  which  I have  been  recouirnended, 
at  tbe  end  of  the  month. 

“ I need  not  tell  you  that  these  changes  have  put  us  to  some  ex- 
pense, which,  álthough  comparatively  trifling,  we  can  very  ill  afford  ; 
and  1 have  ventured  to  solicit  your  assistance  in  a loan  of  twenty 
pounds.  Papa  could  get  the  money  in  town  upon  the  same  security 
that  we  shall  oííer  you,  (for  it  is  only  witli  the  understanding  of  its 
being  repaid  as  speedily  as  possiblc  that  I am  pcrmitted  to  write)  ; 
but  lie  would,  I am  sure,  prefcr  any  other  method.  He  has  already 
suíFered  so  scvercly  by  the  bill-discounters,  and  people  of  that  class. 

“ I wished  papa  to  have  come  witli  me  to  your  house ; but  we  have 
heen  so  long  apart  that  he  said  he  did  not  know  howr  you  would  re- 
ceive  him.  And,  pray  forgive  me,  únele,  if  I have  done  wroug  in 
thus  actiug,  for,  as  I said  beforc,  I must  take  it  entirely  upon  myself. 
Be  assured,  too,  that  the  pain  attendant  upon  asking  is  in  itself  suf- 
íicient  punishment  for  so  doing.  With  our  kind  remembrances,  be- 
lieve  me  to  be  your  atfectionate  niece,  Clara  Scattergood.” 

u Umph  !”  said  the  oíd  gentleman  pettishly,  as  Mr.  Snarry,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  tinished  the  letter,  “all  their  own  faults — every  bit. 
Do  you  know  thcni,  sir,  and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so?’* 

“ Very  well,  indeed,”  replied  Snarry,  getting  used  to  bis  odd  host's 
expletivos.  “ 1 lived  in  the  same  house,  sir/' 

“Ah!  well;  eh?  and  so  and  so,”  continued  Mr.  Scattergood, 
twitching  his  nose  about  nervously,  as  if  he  smelt  imaginary  salts. 
“There — wait  a bit,  sir— wait  a bit.  Ring  the  bell ; and  when  that 
niad  servant.  of  mine  comes,  tell  him  you  want  some  wine.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  eccentrie  gentleman  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Snarry 
joined  Mr.  Jollit  in  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  only 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  servant,  who  walked  in  upon  his 
hands,  like  a clown,  and  had  evidently  opened  the  doorwith  his  heels. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  master  was  not  there,  he  resumed  his  na- 
tural position,  and  establishing  himself  immediately  upon  those  terms 
of  easy  familiarity  only  to  be  acquired  by  intercourse  with  society, 
exclaimed,  pointing  out  of  the  room,  with  a joeose  grin, 

“ Isn’t  he  mad,  too — that  's  all,” 

“ 1 hardly  know  myself  whether  1 've  been  on  my  liead  or  my 
heels,”  said  Mr.  Snarry,  getting  more  bewildered  every  minute. 

“ Well,  you  're  on  your  heels  now,  if  that  's  any  consolation,”  an- 
swered  Jollit  positively. 

“ You  wouldn't  know  at  all  if  you  lived  here  long,”  said  the  boy. 

“ But  wlmt  does  all  this  lunacy  mean  ?”  asked  Jollit,  looking  about 
him,  and  tiren  going  off  again  into  convulsions. 

“ He  says  all  gravity  *s  upset,”  replied  the  boy,  with  another  grin. 

“I  don’t  wonder  at  it,  — at  all,”  said  Joe ; “mine  is.  And  who 
are  you  ?” 

“ I 'm  the  page.  lie  hired  me  beeause  he  saw  me  walking  on  my 
hands  for  lmlfpence  on  Windmill  I lili.  He  says  that's  the  proper 
way  now  the  cartlfs  changed.  The  housemaid  wouldn't  do  it,  and  so 
I carne.” 

“ The  little  boy  told  me  once  that  his  únele  was  very  strange  in 
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some  notions  he  entertained  about  philosophy,”  said  Snarry;  “lie 
made  out  ¡t  was  from  over-study.” 

“ And  so  you  used  to  tumble  for  money,”  asked  Joe,  who  liad  a 
great  aífection  for  mountebanks.  “Let  us  see  you  do  something.” 

Ci  I can  pick  up  sixpence  with  my  eyes,”  8aid  the  boy. 

“ Well,  fire  away,  then,”  returned  Mr.  Jollit. 

“ Ah  ! but  I lmvVt  got  the  sixpence.” 

Mr.  Jollit,  divining  the  motive,  directly  threw  down  the  coin,  and 
the  boy  went  through  a series  of  posturings,  which  the  funny  gentlc- 
man  immediately  attempted  to  imítate  as  near  as  possible,  and  with 
sume  success.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jollit  had  eommenced  a very  elabórate 
f'eat  upon  one  of  the  chairs,  when  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  returned. 

He  was  not  surprised  at  finding  Mr.  Jollit  thus  engaged : on  the 
c.ontrary,  it  appeared  to  please  him  ; for  when  the  facetious  visitor 
dropped  into  a natural  position,  the  oíd  gen  tic  man  begged  him  not  to 
discompose  himself.  His  gymnastic  feat  had  evidently  been  a point 
in  his  favour. 

“ Títere!”  lie  said,  placing  a parcel  in  Jollit's  hand:  “ there  ’s  the 
twenty  pounds.  Tell  them  I don't  want  any  security,  and  then  I shall 
buy  them  up  for  good,  and  so  and  so.  My  brother  ought  to  have 
foreseen  all  this  before.  Ugh  ! bah  ! he  V mad,  sir,— quite  mad.” 

“I  will  take  care  that  an  acknowledgment  is  sent  to  you,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Snarry,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  cut  out  of  this,  to  him,  inte- 
resting  mission,  because  he  could  not  stand  on  his  head. 

“Ah,  very  well — very  well— as  you  please,”  replied  Mr.  Scatter- 
good. “ Ask  my  brother  ¡f  lie  recollects  trying  to  get  me  into  a mad- 
house:  the  act  of  a confirmed  luna  tic,  who  always  thinks  everybody 
else  cracked  but  himself,  and  so  and  so.  But  thcy  found  me  too  par- 
ticular in  money-accounts  for  them  ; and  my  system  is  the  right  one.” 
“Beyond  all  doubt,  sir,’*  answered  Jollit. 

“To  be  sure,  and  it  will  all  come  out  soon.  The  centre  ofgravity 
is  gone,  sir, — gone.  Apples  will  no  longer  fall  to  the  ground ; in 
three  years  they  will  go  up  like  balloons  when  they  tumble  off  the 
boughs.  I am  on  my  head,  sir — you  are  on  your  head — we  Ve  all  on 
our  heads,  and  so  and  so.” 

The  oíd  gentleman  was  evidently  getting  excited,  which  State  Mr. 
Snarry  did  not  improve,  by  rashly  observing  that  no  one  would  think 
it  by  looking  at  them. 

“ No,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Gregory  Scattergood  vehemently,  “that  is  the 
misfortune;  no  one  would,  but  the  ingenious  optieiau  who  manufac- 
tures telescopes  to  see  about  eight  miles,  and  sent  me  his  treutisc 
upon  the  eye,  although  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
which  was  a mark  of  respect  that  would  have  been  improved  had  he 
paid  the  postage,  and  so  and  so.  Look,  sir,  and  convince  yourself.” 

He  took  a diagram  of  the  eye  from  the  mantelpiece,  exclaiming: 

“ There,  sir;  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“It’s  very  curious,”  said  Mr.  Snarry,  not  knowing  at  all  what  to 
think,  and  getting  more  nervous. 

“ Not  a bit  curious,  sir  ; as  simple  as  you  are.  Look  at  that  arrow 
marked  A,  B : its  image  falls  upon  the  retina  topsy-turvy,  and  you 
see  e very th ing  in  the  same  manner.  IIow  could  you  be  walking 
along  the  ceiling  as  you  are,  if  it  were  not  so?” 

“I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  sir,”  said  Joe  Jollit,  “and  so,  I am 
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sure,  docs  my  friend.  We  will  take  every  care  of  your  poli  te  trans- 
mission,  and  deliver  it  to-morrow.” 

And  bowing  politely  to  llie  oíd  gcntlenian,  who  was  getting  as  ruffled 
as  an  insulted  turkey-cock,  he  left  the  house  with  Mr.  Snarry, — the 
latter  gentleman  evidently  alarmed. 

“ Well,**  said  Joe,  as  they  got  out  once  more  into  the  highway,  I 
rather  think  we  shall  make  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  laugh  when  we  tell 
her  about  what  we  have  seen.  It  would  not  he  believed  in  a book.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


Clara  is  raade  to  feel  her  position. 

For  two  or  three  hours  did  Clara  endeavour  to  find  out  what  the 
little  Constables  knew,  or  rather  what  they  did  not,  without  arriving 
at  any  ncarer  conclusión  than  she  liad  formed  in  the  íirst  two  or  three 
minutes.  They  were  evidently  clever  childreu,  hut  entirely  beyond 
all  controul : ñor,  iudecd,  could  they  he  cxpectcd  to  look  up  to  any 
governess  with  respect  or  obediente,  whilst  Mrs.  Constable  herself 
set  tliem  so  bad  an  example  in  treating  her  almost  as  a domestic. 

Ahont  noon  a message  was  sent  up  to  say  that  the  young  ladies 
and  Master  Neville  were  to  go  for  a walk  in  the  square,  under  Clara’ 8 
charge.  They  were  lo  cali  in  the  drawing-room  as  they  went  down, 
where  Mrs.  Constable  gave  her  very  minute  instructions  as  to  what 
childreu  they  were  to  associate  with,  and  to  avoid. 

“ Be  particular,  Miss  Scattergood,  not  to  form  any  acquaintance 
with  those  girls  in  the  white  bonnets,”  said  Mrs.  Constable,  pointing  to 
a little  party  in  the  enclosure.  “They  are  the  Ilendersons ; very 
vulgar  children,  and  exceedingly  forward.” 

The  Hendersons  were  remarkably  pretty,  and  always  attractcd 
more  notice  than  the  Constables. 

“Oh!  there  are  the  Armstrongs  now  going  in,”  said  Mrs.  Con- 
stable. “A  family  of  raro  attainments, — quite  difFerent,  I am  cer- 
tain,  to  any  yon  have  cver  known : most  charming  people  !” 

And  here  Mrs.  Constable  ran  her  eyes  up  and  down  Clara’ s figure 
with  a look  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  her  toilet  was  sufliciently  im- 
posing  for  her  to  appear  with  credit  hefore  the  Armstrongs  as  the 
governess  in  the  family.  The  inspection  was  satisfactory.  Clara  was 
plainly  dressed,  hut  everything,  alheit,  made  by  herself,  fitted  so  ex- 
quisitely  that  there  was  no  room  for  fault. 

“ Now,  Blanche  — Eleanor,”  continued  the  lady;  “mind,  you  are 
very  polite  to  Bessy  Armstrong.  And,  Miss  Scattergood,  do  not  let 
Neville  talk  to  the  low  children  outside  the  railings:  he  picks  up  all 
sorts  of  vulgar  habits  from  them.  I shall  have  my  eye  upon  you.” 
The  children  left  Clara  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  square,  and 
went  to  their  friends,  leaving  her  seated  on  a bench  under  a tree, 
and  taking  no  more  notice  of  her.  Two  or  three  of  the  inha- 
hitants  of  the  surrounding  houses  were  walking  about,  and  as  they 
passed  they  stared  at  her,  seeing  she  was  a stranger,  and  then  made 
remarks,  just  audible,  concerning  her,  and  sometimos  looked  hack  after 
walking  on  a little  way.  At  last  a young  lady,  who  was  with  the 
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Armstrongs — a palé,  del  ¡cate  girl,  about  one-and-twenty, — came  and 
offered  her  a niorning-paper  to  read  which  she  was  carrying  in  her 
hand.  She  did  this  without  any  introduction,  for  she  perceived  that 
Clara  was  like  lierself — a governess  ; and  thcre  was  immediately  a 
tacit  intimacy  establísbed  between  thein,  closer  than  any  conventional 
etiquette  would  have  brought  about.  For  they  were  both  in  thc 
same  isolated  position;  no  wonder  that  the  one  was  as  glad  to  acccpt 
the  prottered  acquaintanceship  as  tlic  other  was  to  offer  it. 

“ You  have  not  been  long  at  Mrs.  Constable’s  ?*'  said  her  new  friend. 

“ I only  came  last  night/'  replied  Clara.  “ Do  you  know  anything 
of  them  ?” 

“ They  are  gay  pcople,”  onswered  Miss  Deacon,  — for  so  was  the 
other  young  lady  called  ; “but  I think  Mrs.  Constable  yields  too 
much  to  other  people's  opinions.  No  one  appears  to  stay  long  with 
her.” 

44  Did  you  know  the  last  governess  ?”  asked  Clara. 

44  Miss  VVilson : oh  ! yes.  Poor  girl  I she  liad  diseasc  of  thc  spine. 
She  was  not  there  many  months;  and  Mrs.  Constable  actually  told 
her  at  last  that  if  her  figure  did  not  improve  she  must  get  rid  of  her.” 

An  expression  of  pity  and  reproach  combined  fell  from  Clara’s  lips. 

44  I was  told  that  she  said,  nothing  addcd  so  much  to  the  respect- 
ability  of  a liouse  as  good-looking  servants  and  governesses.  And  so 
Miss  Wilson  went  away,  — I heard,  to  a school  at  Brighton,  wliere 
she  scarcely  received  any  salary,  on  account  of  the  sea-bathing. 

44  Did  she  ever  speak  about  these  children  ?M  inquired  Clara. 

“ I believe  she  thought  them  very  perverse  and  untractable,  al- 
thougli  clever.  I think  sometimes  people  gain  a certain  sort  of  credit 
for  sneering  at  schools,  and  talking  of  tlieir  own  governesses,  which 
they  are  but  little  entitled  to. 

44  In  what  respect?” 

44  Because  it  is  a mere  point  of  saving.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  pay 
us  a small  salary  to  teach  three  or  four  children,  than  to  put  them 
separately  to  an  academy.  f am  afraid,  tliough,  I must  leave  my  pre- 
sent  situation.  There  is  too  much  to  do;  and  they  say  my  lungs  are 
not  very  strong.  I do  not  think  so  myself,  tliough, — do  you?  See, 
— I can  draw  a very  long  brcath.” 

The  young  girl  made  a long  inspiration  as  she  looked  earnestly  at 
Clara.  But  towards  the  end  of  it  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her 
left  side,  and  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  pain. 

Clara  turnad  the  conversaron,  and  before  long  they  found  they  liad 
both  been  to  school  at  Boulogne  about  the  same  time,  although 
at  different  establishments  ; and  this  started  such  a fresh  series  of 
questions  and  reminiscences  about  the  brown  dresses  which  all  the 
young  ladies  wore  at  Miss  Burton’s,  and  the  puce  uniforms  at  Miss 
Cruickshank’s : if  they  went  to  the  balls  at  the  establishment ; and  so 
many  others  of  a similar  kind,  that  Clara  was  quite  sorry  wlien  her 
new  friend  left  her,  to  look  after  her  charges. 

“ No  one  appears  to  stay  long  with  her,”  thought  Clara,  repeat- 
ing  the  words  of  the  other.  “ And  if  I go  away  soon,  which  perhaps 
I may,  how  shall  I find  another  situation  ?” 

She  took  up  thc  newspaper  that  was  lying  at  Jier  side,  and  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  second  page.  There  were  two  entire  columns — nearly 
seventy  advertisements  of  young  women  wanting  to  be  engaged  as 
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governesses, — nearly  seventy  records  ofbroken  domestic  circles,  fallen 
fortunes,  and  the  struggles  of  refined  and  educated  minds  against 
circumstances  I Many  offercd  to  teach,  too,  several  branches  of  edu- 
caron, of  which  she  had  not  even  studied  the  elementa:  others 
would  be  content  with  the  heartless,  unsympathizing  lióme  the  family 
or  school  afforded  as  an  equivalent  for  their  Services  ; and  all  put  for- 
ward  salaries  so  modest  that  they  would  not  have  bccn  accepted  by  a 
footman  or  a cook.  The  sheet  did  not  put  forth  the  wants  of  a year, 
a nionth,  nay,  a week.  It  was  the  chronicle  of  a single  day. 

She  felt  her  heart  sink  at  the  cheerless  prospect,  and  turned  over 
to  the  miscelianeous  news.  Amongst  the  paragraphs  was  one  that. 
caught  her  eye.  It  was  headed 4i  Daring  burglary  and  incendiarism,” 
and  detailed  a robberyand  íire  that  had  taken  place  at  some  country- 
bouse  in  Esscx,  near  the  town  where  her  family  had  once  resided, 
and  with  whose  inmates  they  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  some 
intimacy.  It  ended  by  stating  that  the  leader  of  the  gang  had  been 
taken  ; but  that  at  present,  for  certain  reasons,  his  ñame  had  been 
suppressed.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  finisli  the  piece  of  intelli- 
gence,  which  somewhat  interested  her,  before  Miss  Dcacon  carne  for 
the  paper,  as  they  were  going  to  leave  the  square.  Clara  expressed 
no  littlc  ¡deasure  at  having  met  some  one  in  a similar  situation  to  her- 
self,  who  might  be  a companion ; and  then  almost  immediately  after- 
wards,  accompanied  by  the  children,  wliom  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  together,  weut  home  to  the  nursery-dinner. 

The  aftcraoon  passed  away  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  morn- 
ing,  with  the  exception  that  the  children  were  more  rebeliious  and 
troublesome,  as  soon  as  they  found  their  mamma  had  started  forth  to 
pay  visits.  At  bed-time,  also,  there  was  a terrible  uproar,  in  conse- 
quence  of  Master  Neville  having  discovered  that  Blanche  was  to  sit 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  as  some  friends  were  expected.  But,  what 
with  threats  and  oribes,  the  lattcr  prcpondcrating,  he  was  at  length 
pacified.  And  then  a message  was  brought  up  to  the  nurscry  by  the 
servant  in  plain  clothes,  requesting  “ that  Miss  Scattergood  would  be 
so  good  as  to  come  down,  and  bring  her  music  with  her.’* 

Having  accomplished  his  mission,  and  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
ply,  the  man  went  away.  Clara  collected  a few  sets  of  waltzes  and 
quadrilles,  and  putting  asidc  her  tea,  which  she  was  just  about  to 
conimence,  in  all  the  form  of  the  black  tea-pot  and  German-silver 
spoon,  went  down  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  sevcn  or  eight 
of  Mrs.  Constable's  friends  had  assembled. 

She  entered  the  room  unannounced,  and  without  being  introduced 
to  anybody.  Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  turned  their  heads  round  and 
stared  at  her,  until  Mrs.  Constable  remarked  to  them,  half  audibly, 
“ It  is  only  my  ncw  governess,  Miss  Seattergood,”  when  they  imme- 
diately turned  back  again,  and  went  on  talking.  Clara,  howevcr, 
perceived  at  a glancc  that  the  young  man  was  there  who  had  followed 
her  with  the  handkerchief  in  Russell  Place.  líe  was  sitting  at  a 
small  side-tahle,  talking  and  laughing  with  a young  lady,  as  he  copied 
a fancy  costume  from  a fashion-book  lying  open  before  him. 

The  governess  placed  her  music  on  the  piano,  and  then  silently 
took  her  scat  at  its  side,  like  the  uiusician  at  an  evening  party  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  commence  playing.  No  one  took  the  least  notice  of 
her  except  the  gentleman,  who  immediately  rose  from  his  place,  and 
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ofFered  her  a cliair.  The  young  lady  he  had  bccn  laughing  with 
evidently  thought  this  a great  act  of  condescension  on  his  part ; and 
Mrs.  Constable  looked  veryangrily  at  Clara,  probablyfor  liaving  been 
so  bold  as  to  attract.  the  gentleman's  notice. 

In  a short  time  the  servant  in  plain  clothes  entered,  bearing  cofFee, 
followed  by  the  footman  with  another  waiter,  and  forming  a proccs- 
sion  oF  two.  They  went  round  to  everybody  cxcept  Clara,  of  whom 
they  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  and  then  left  the  room.  The 
young  man,  with  whom  they  all  appeared  very  intímate,  and  who  was 
called  Ilerbert,  noticed  the  omission,  and  said  politely  to  Clara, 

“ I do  not  think  you  have  had  any  cofFee.” 

“ Dear  me  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable,  “dear  me,  Miss  Scatter- 
good,  I ain  afraid  they  ovcrlooked  you.  Shall  I ring  for  them  to 
bring  you  up  a cup  ?” 

This  was  said  in  a tone  which  implied,  “ You  will  surely  never 
have  the  assurance  to  ask  for  it.” 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  replied  Clara,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  at 
the  unkind  sliglit ; “ I have  taken  tea.” 

Mrs.  Constable  neednot  have  distrcssed  hersclf.  It  was  not  likely 
that  Clara  would  have  had  coíFee  up  for  herself  alone. 

“ Then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  play  something,”  said 
the  lady,  directly  afterwards  going  on  with  some  plan  for  a costume 
quadrilíe  at  her  approaching  party. 

Clara  rose  to  the  piano;  but  Mr.  Ilerbert  went  also,  and  assisted 
her  to  open  it ; and  when  sbe  began  to  play,  he  stood  at  her  side,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music,  every  novv  and  then  uttering  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  in  a low  tone  of  voice.  This  was  to  the 
great  horror  of  Mrs.  Constable,  who  kept  saying,  “Come,  Herbert, 
we  are  waiting  for  your  decisión  here,” — as  well  as  of  the  young  lady, 
who  looked  all  sorts  of  things.  But  nevertheless  he  still  kept  there. 

This  had  gone  on  some  little  time,  when  the  butler  opened  the 
door,  and  informed  the  guests  generally  that  there  was  a person  in 
the  hall  inquiring  for  Miss  Seattergood.  Clara  was  surprised,  and  at 
the  same  time  annoyed  frora  the  man’s  tone  ; but,  thinking  that  ¡t 
might  be  a mcssage  from  home,  she  begged  Mrs.  Constable  would 
excuse  her  for  a minute,  and  left  the  room. 

“ Dear  me,  how  strange  I”  said  the  lady,  when  she  had  gone.  “ I 
wonder  who  it  can  be  at  this  time  of  night.  It  is  ver  y odd.  That  is 
the  worst  of  governesses : you  never  know  what  odd  sets  of  con- 
nexious  they  have  in  the  background.  I shall  ring  and  inquire.” 

But  as  she  had  been  telling  her  friends,  before  Clara  carne,  that 
she  was  very  well  connected,  upon  second  thoughts,  the  lady  decided 
upon  not  doing  so,  and  turned  the  conversado». 

Some  minutes  elapscd  before  Clara  carne  back.  At  last  she  re- 
turned ; and,  as  she  entered  the  room,  her  altered  app  car  anee  struck 
everybody.  She  was  deadly  palé,  her  lips  wcre  quivering,  and  tears 
wcre  chasing  one  another  over  her  almost  niarble  face  ; whilst  she 
faltered  aeross  the  room  to  the  piano,  and  leant  upon  it  for  support. 

“ I fear  you  are  ill,”  said  Mr.  Ilerbert,  first  speaking,  as  he  rose  to 
lead  her  to  a chair. 

But  ere  he  could  approach  her,  she  gave  a piercing  hysterical 
shriek,  yet  so  full  of  agony,  that  it  went  to  the  hcarts  of  all  present, 
and  then  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“ I/apparence  est  trompeuse.” 

an  apolooy  for  writing. 

Tiiere  has  been  of  late  so  much  written  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  aristocracy  of  Grcat  Britain,  that 
it  would  indeed  appear  a task  of  supererogation  and  intrusive  im- 
pertinence  in  any  one  to  make  tlie  atteinpt  at  the  “ eleventh  hour/* 
were  we  not  pcrfectly  aware  that  most  of  those  who  ha  ve  eniployed 
their  authorcraft  on  this  delicate  subject,  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover  in  the  gay  and  witty  young  lord,  enveloped  in  a loose  Water- 
ford  frock,  a rough  Taglioni,  or  a dógagé  Chesterfield,  with  a slouch- 
ed  beaver,  and  perhaps  a eigar,  or  even  pipe  in  his  mouth,  lounging 
about  >vith  the  air  of  a groom,  the  elegant  forra,  the  man  of  wit,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  avIio  for  his  intrinsic  worth  is  invited  to 
appear  at  half-a-dozen  soirées  in  the  same  cvening.  The  plebeian 
writers,  who  pride  themselves  apon  knowing  these  specimens  of 
the  equestrian  order,  have  descnbed  the  grub,  but  not  the  but- 
terfly  ! 

VOL.  XVI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
w Kevenons  á nos  moutons." 

“ Commencez,  mon  belier,  au  coramencement.” 

“ Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing/’ 

“ T lmve  tlie  liono^ir  to  touch  tlie  tip  of  your  ladyship’s  little  finger." 

THE  SOIREE. 

“ Rap — rap — rap — bang — bang  !”  went  tlie  knocker  appended  to 
the  “ ligneous  barricade  " of  Lord  Aldgate’s  splendid  mansión  in 
Sq  liare. 

Eleven  o’clock  liad  struck,  and  a string  of  carriages  kept  rattling 
up  to  the  classic  pórtico  of  the  temple  of  fashion  and  hospitality. 
The  powdered  livery-footmen  swung,  with  their  habitual  activity, 
from  behind  tlie  recherché  veliicles ; and,  what  with  the  rapping,  the 
rattling,  and  the  clattering  of  carriage-steps,  there  continued  for  two 
bours  a diseordant  tintamarre  in  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  but  which  to 
the  initiated  dique  proved  a source  of  exeitement  and  exhilaration 
that  is  indescribable.  But  we  will  no  longer  linger  on  the  threshold  ; 
for,  being  of  that  fortúnate  few  who  have  the  cnlrée  to  these  select 
symposia , we  will  at  once  chaparon  the  reader  into  the  elysium  of  the 
drawing-room. 

O!  the  lights  and  deliglits  of  that  focus  of  fashion!  We  must, 
however,  tnrn  our  head  as  we  ascend  the  grand  s tai r case,  notwith- 
standing  our  ñame  is  announced,  and,  borne  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  ready  lackeys,  has  already  reached  the  ears  of  the  noble  enter- 
tainer,  for  we  hear  the  voice  of  our  oíd  and  valued  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Stratford,  who  has  just  entered  the  hall. 

Two  servants  out  of  livery,  with  their  stiff  wliite  cravats,  and 
white  cotton  gloves,  struggle  for  precedence,  eager  to  assist  the  il- 
lustrious  marquis,  whose  bonhomic  and  courtesy  is  notorious,  ren- 
dering  him  an  excessive  favourite  with  all  the  mcnials  wherever  he 
condescends  to  visit. 

llis  rough  great-coat,  and  broad-brimmed  beaver  are  already  laid 
aside.  displaying  the  brilliant  star  upon  his  breast.  With  that  fami- 
liar smile  which  only  the  élite  of  polished  society  know  how  and 
when  to  assume,  he  addresses  onc  of  the  servitors  by  his  baptisuial 
líame. 

Joey,”  says  the  noble  marquis,  exhibiting  his  “ Carlwrights ,** 
“ take  especial  care  of  my  tile  and  uppcr  Benjamín,  for  I *ve  just 
time  to  pay  my  dutiful  respeets  to  Aldgate  ; and  then,  presto  ! í 'm 
oíF  to  the  Countess  of  Pugnoso's  squeeze.  Now,  my  starters ! sing 
out  continued  the  nobleman,  still  smiling,  and  gracefully  waving 
his  liand  to  display  the  brilliant  ring  upon  his  smallest  digit,  he  rail 
up  the  carpeted  stair,  to  the  uiusic  of  his  own  ñame.  Dear  oíd  man  ! 
he  was  indeed  a perfect  type  of  the  oíd  noblesse  ! 

But,  allons  ! to  the  drawing-room.  At  least  tliree  hundred  choice 
spirits  already  graced  the  superb  salón . Many  ofthe  júnior  branches 
were  already  whirling  on  the  fflight  fantastic  toe/*  accompanied  on 

a grand  piano  by  the  celebrated  Mr. , who  was  playing  the  then 

novel,  but  now-grown-stale-by-custom,  quadrilles,  composed  of  those 
lively  and  invigorating  transatlantic  airs,  <c  Lubly  Rosa,"  <l  Sich  a 
gitting  upstairs!"  “Unele  Sam,M  “Jump  Jini  Crow,"  &c.  Lord 
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Aldgate  was  playing  at  cribbage  with  oíd  General  Brussels.  Some 
dowagers,  rather  passóes,  were  engaged  at  whist,  or  loo,  or  vingt-ct- 
un,  with  appropriate  partners,  in  the  retirad  corners  of  the  extensive 
apartment. 

Lady  Aldgate,  with  two  of  her  maids,  was  squeezing  lemons  in  a 
huge  china  bowl,  u brewing  a jorum  of  lemonade/'  as  the  Marquis 
of  Stratford  wittily  observed,  “ for  the  juveniles.’'  No  one  could 
possibly  be  more  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  numerous  friends. 
The  evenings  we  have  passed  so  pleasantly  under  her  roof  can  never 
— never  be  eífaced  from  our  grateful  memory  ! 

When  the  dancing  ceased  the  gallant  Colonel  Bufler  presented  his 
liand  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Augusta  Fizzle,  and,  leading  her  to 
the  instrument,  wound  up  the  music-stool  to  her  height,  for  she 
was  rather  short — in  the  body,  — and  it  was,  indeed,  as  broad  as  it 
was  long,  as  the  Marquis  naughtily  whispered  ; but,  then,  her  neck 
was  so  long  that  it  made  ampie  amends  for  the  deficiencv.  She 
struck  the  chords,  and  in  a moment  every  tongue  was  husned,  for 
the  polite  attention  of  the  aristocraey  is  a well-known  trait  in  their 
character.  After  rattling  over  the  keys  with  the  touch  and  the  heñid 
of  a m áster,  she  ravished  the  ears  of  her  auditors  by  the  artistical  ex- 
ecution  of  <c  Una  voce  ))oco  fn."  That  first  of  teachers,  Crcvelli, 
might  well  be  proud  of  such  a pupil,  and  declare,  without  a partióle 
of  untruth,  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  on  the  “boards”  wlio  sang 
like  her  ! Then  she  was  so  obliging,  that  at  the  particular  desire 
of  Lady  Aldgate  she  laid  aside  her  Italian  music,  and  sang  “ The 
Woodpecker,”  and  “ Alice  Gray." 

u Beautifuí,  by  jingo  I"  exclaimed  the  Honourable  Frederick  Slip- 
card  ; then,  turning  to  an  heiress,  who  was  lounging  on  his  arm,  he 
satirically  whispered,  “ But, 

u If  to  her  abare  the  charms  of  singing  fall, 

Look  at  her  phiz,  and  you  *11  forget  them  all.1* 

“ She  is,  in  truth,  ( Vox  et  preterea  nihil,*  M said  the  envious  little 
heiress,  whose  only  charm  was  in  her  coflers,  as  she  playfully  rap- 
ped  her  admirer  on  the  knuckles  with  her  ivory  fan. 

“ Excellent ! cxceedingly  witty  !*'  cried  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Slipcard.  ff  I must — corpo  di  Bac.co ! I must  and  will  whisper  that 
splendid./t*//  d'esprit  in  the  ear  of  our  amiable  liostess  ;**  and  away  he 
hurried,  intent  upon  his  errand. 

With  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning’s  flash  the  mol  was  circulated 
among  the  nobility  assembled.  A titter  convulscdthe  whole  “ bevy 
of  beauties,”  while  roars  of  laughter,  accompanied  by  approving  and 
enthusiastic  thumps  on  the  card  and  other  tables,  most  flatteringly 
welcomed  and  applauded  tlie  choic'e  ? norccnu  ! Slipcard  having 

fired  the  train,  retreated  to  the  side  of  his  blushing  innamorata,  to 
witness  the  explosión.  It  was  a Mount  Vesuvius  of  approbation  ! 
The  ct  iron  tongue  of  Time  ” now  warned  the  dbstingué  party  that  it 
was  u to-morrow-morning  ;**  and  the  golden  repeaters  of  the  nohlessc 
repeated  the  intimation.  After  a jovial  game  at  blindman's  buíf, 
folio wed  by  a witty  game  at  forfeits,  the  assembly  broke  up. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

M C’est  i’amour,  l’amour,  Pamottr 
(¿ni  fait  tourner  la  ronde,”  &C. 

i(  Sure  sucli  a pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  imture.” 

44  There  awims  no  goose  so  grey  but  soon  or  late 
She  tinds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate.” 

The  dowager  Countess  of  Tiddydol  liad  two  fair  daughters,  re- 
spectively  baptized  Araminta  Juliana  and  Mariana  Helena. 

These  two  scions  of  nobility  had  a companion  named  siraply 
Mary,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a clergyman  of  tlie  established  church, 
who  had  given  her  a finished  edu catión,  and  then  died,  and  left  her 
to  seek  her  own  fortune  in  this  adamantine  world.  So  perfectly 
moral  was  she  in  her  conduet,  tliat  she  was  like  a bound-up  copy  of 
ethic  slips  furnished  by  a writing-master  to  his  caligraphic  punil. 
Art  had  done  much  for  her,  but  Nature  had  inade  her  so  indis- 
putably  beautiful  — a beauty  almost  amounting  to  etheriality — that 
she  perfectly  eclipsed  the  two  very  plain  young  ladies  towards  whoni 
she  condescended,  from  her  necessitous  circuinst anees,  to  perform  the 
ungracinus  oflice  of  companion.  She  perfectly  eclipsed  them,  with- 
out  effort  or  intention  ; and,  too  candid  to  become  a toady,"  she 
suddenly  lost  their  “ countenance,"  (wliich  few  would  have  consi- 
dered  a loss,)  and  her  situation.  In  her  disposition  sweet  and  re- 
fined  as  the  best  lump-sugar,  she  was  only  appreciated  by  the  judi- 
cious  and  discerning  “ very  few/' 

Among  the  gay  and  rccherché  society  daily,  or  rather  nocturnally 
constellated  in  the  salons  of  Tiddydol  Ilouse,  there  was  a brilliant 
load-star,  who,  likeMrs.  Johnson's  soothing-syrup,  might  not  be  in- 
aptly  termed  a real  blessing  to  motliers,”  that  is  to  say,  those  nio- 
thers  who  had  marriageable  daughters,  and  who  were  skilful  or  for- 
túnate enough  to  attract  his  íliittering  attentions,  for  he  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  ! in  his  person  and  manners  elegant,  and  in  his 
prospeets  very  attractive,  being  the  only  son  of  the  opulent  and  fast- 
íading  Lord  Fitz-fizzle,  who,  from  his  advanced  age  and  infirmitics, 
for  he  had  married  late,  promised  fair  to  “shuffle  off’*  the  ,l  mortal 
Cbil,”  and  be  transported  to  “ another  and  a better  world"  with  the 
smallest  possible  delay. 

The  Honourable  Algernon  Fitz-fizzle  was  in  truth  what  is  poeti- 
cully  called  a lfcatch."  Her  Grace  had  long  “marked  him  for  her 
own";  but  whether  Araminta  Juliana  or  Mariana  Helena  was  to  be 
the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  “glittering  altar  of  ambition”  was 
a point  not  yet  decided  ; at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  they 
were  both  equally  ready  and  willing  to  thrust  their  rather  long  necks 
into  the  hymeneal  noose.  He  was,  as  the  dowager  duchess  declared, 
quite  €c  one  of  the  family,"  and,  despising  etiquette,  was  continually 
at  her  parties,  declaring,  in  his  usual  facetious  manner,  that  althougíi 
he  was  not  in  the  arvty,  he  considered  that  he  had  a general  invita- 
tion  to  Tiddydol  Ilouse.  He  made  morning  calis,  and  would  en- 
treat  the  "girls”  to  play  that  long  duett  from  “ Norma,"  whilc  he 
would  loll  on  the  sofá,  and  stare  at  Mary,  who  was  pokingher  needle 
through  a framed  canvass,  and  doing  a poorlle  in  Berlín  wool  for  a 
foot-stool  for  Araminta  Juliana. 
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He  ate  sandwiches,  and  sometimes  scrawled  “ poetry  " in  their 
albums,  for  which  he  possessed  a talent,  which,  cultivated,  might 
have  produced  verses  wortliy  oí*  Byron.  The  following  is  an  epigram 
witli  which  we  have  been  favoured,  from  a source  which  we  are  nut 
permitted  to  ñame : — 

ct  Oh  ! Araminta  Juliana, 

How  well  you  play  tlie  grand  piano. 

Oh  ! Mariana  (oh  !)  Helena, 

How  well  you  sing  that  Germán  scena  !** 

What  a t bou  san  d pities  the  innate  love  of  the  c<  dolce  Jar  mente*9 
and  the  pride  of  aristocracy  should  have  prevented  such  a genius 
from  expanding  his  capacious  wings,  and  soaring  like  an  eagle  in  the 
“ cerulean  realma’*  of  poesy  ! The  contributions  of  such  a man  would 
have  made  Bentley’s  Miscellany  appear  in  the  splendid  livery  of  an 
illuminated  inissal,  and  all  the  fairest  Jingcrs  of  the  female  world 
would  have  thumbed  thé  book. 

The  Honourable  Algernon  Fitz-fizzle  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
mento which  was  harmlessly  vented  and  equalized  by  twisting  off 
knockers,  and  driving  his  buggy  upon  the  broad  trottoirs  of  the 
West,  to  the  terror  of  all  nervous  oíd  women  and  gouty  sexagena- 
rians.  Although  he  “ never  told  his  love,’*  he  secretly  pined  for 
the  accomplished  but  dependent  Mary,  and  ultiinately  found  himself 
“ over  liead  and  ears  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin/'  What  was 
his  consternation  when,  one  day  “ dropping  in  " at  the  dowager 
duchess’s,  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  had  displaced  his  idol 
from  hcr  pedestal.  lie  could  not  have  been  more  confrabigasticated 
if  her  grace  and  her  daughters  had  discharged  a blunderbuss  at  his 
devoted  head  ! But  he  was  too  fashionable  to  appear  excited.  Col- 
lecting  his  scattered  senses,  which  had  at  first  flown  affrighted  in  all 
directions,  he  coolly  took  his  leave,  resolved  to  seek  his  lovely  trea- 
sure  — wherc  ? Ay,  “ that  's  the  rub  l” 


l'HAPTER  IV. 

TIIE  RENCONTRE. 

° Hiñe  illas  lachrvmas !” 
u Pity  tlie  sorrows  of  a poor  youny  man/* 

“ Oh  ! wktjre,  and  olí ! where  lias  my  pretty  ¡ansie  gone  ?'* 

« La  ci  darem  la  mano  !” 

f<  Témpora  mu  tan  tur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.”  This  aphorism 
may  be  truc,  but  it  was  a very  libel  applied  to  the  Honourable  Al- 
gernon Fitz-fizzle.  The  more  distant  appeared  mundane  felicity  to 
him,  the  more  he  loved  the  at  present  unapproachable  object  of  his 
delicate  and  sincere  affection.  In  his  uncomfortableness  he  rushed 
into  the  billiard-rooms,  and  lost  his  gume;  he  lounged  into  pastry- 
cooks*,  and  ate  ices  to  cool  his  fervour ; he  perambulated  the  Street 
with  a pea-shooter  in  his  hand,  and  frightened  sedate  shopkeepers 
from  their  lethargy  by  a discharge  of  the  harmless  missiles.  But 
all  his  eflorts  were  vuin  and  fruitless  ; he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
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to  the  bereavement  he  had  sustained.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  elegant  Fitz-fizzle  was  reclining  against  a lainp-post ; for  the  tu- 
mult  of  his  excited  feelings  had  produced  a fever,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured  to  abate  by  drinking  stiff  brandy  and  water  during  his 
peregrinations.  Bewildered  as  he  was,  poetry  still  íloated  like  the 
bubbles  of  creaming  champagne  on  the  surface  of  his  distracted 
brain,  and  he  muttered, 

4 4 Oh  ! Mary,  Mar  y, 

My  love  símil  never  vary. 

The  fates  indeed  appear  contrary  ; 

Rut  still  I love  thee,  lovely  Mar  y.” 

This  pathetic  effusion  had  scarcely  issued  from  his  parched  lips 
when  a large  blue  bandbox  appeared  from  the  door  of  a cab,  which 
drew  up  at  the  lamp-post,  followed  by  an  elegant  female,  whose 
graceful  figure  was  concealed  in  the  ampie  fokls  of  a Tartan  eloak. 

fí  What  \s  your  fare  ?”  demanded  the  lady,  with  all  the  timidity  of 
modesty  and  a shallow  purse. 

“ My  fare  ?**  said  the  cabman  roughly. 

CtJ\Iy  fair !”  echoed  Fitz-fizzle,  rushing,  or  rather  reeling,  for- 
wards,  overeóme  by  his  feelings — and  the  brandy  and  water. 

Keader  ! it  was  Mary ! We  could  draw  a scene ; but  we  prejer 
“ drawing  a curtain  over  the  scene  !” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NUPTIALS. 

(( In  my  cottage  near  a wood.M 

“ Whistle,  and  I '11  come  to  thee,  my  lad." 

„ w Come,  let  us  dance  und  sing, 

While  all  Barbadoes*  bella  shall  ring, 

Love  scrapes  the  hddle-string, 

And  Vrenus  playa  the  lute." 

K Happy,  happy,  lmppy  pair.” 

Mrs.  Mirvers  was  an  accomplished  laundress,  and  a celebrated 
clear-starclier.  She  dwelt  in  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  Ken- 
sington  Gravel-pits.  On  Sundays,  she  used  to  sit  under  the  Reve- 
rend  Theophilus  Thumpcushion,  and  was  altogether  a moral  person, 
— althougli  she  kept  six  women ! She  was  in  lier  lavatory,  for  mecí 
of  an  extensive  shed,  or  ont-house,  with  here  and  there  a tile  out  of 
the  roof,  to  facilitate  the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  steam  and  fresh 
air.  Up  to  her  red  elbows  in  the  suds,  she  was  engaged  upon  the 
classification  of  some  “ fine  things,”  when  she  was  hastily  summoned 
from  the  small  tub  upon  three  legs  to  the  particularly  small  apart- 
ment  in  her  humble  domicile,  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  parlour. 
A single-dip,  with  a red-red  nose,  was  on  the  pembroke  table,  serving 
admirably  to  mystify  any  ocular  penetration  of  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  apartment  and  furniture. 

tl  Mary  !**  exclaimed  she  ; “ why,  what  in  the  ñame  o’  goodness  is 
in  the  vind  now  ? Have  you  left  your  sitivation  ?’* 
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“No,  my  dcar  madam/'said  the  elegant  Algernon,'  advaneing  like 
an  Apollo  from  the  obscurity,  for  Míiry  was  too  overeóme  to  give 
vent  to  her  feelings  ; “ her  situation  has  left  her ! — Othello’s  occupa- 
tion  's  gone  !” 

“ And,  pray,  ni  ay  I be  so  bold  as  to  ax  who  you  are  ? ” demanded 
the  laundress,  looking  rather  suspiciously  upon  the  gentleman. 

“ I am  this  lady's  suitor." 

“Oh  ! you  've  been  a-courting  on  her;  and  1 s'pose  it's  all  along 
o*  yon  she  's  got  the  sack  ?" 

“ I believe  there  is  some  truth  in  your  supposition,"  replied  Al- 
gernon ; “ but  I can,  and  will,  make  her  amends  for  the  sacrifico  she 
has  made.” 

“ But  have  you  anything  to  do  ? — are  you  in  a sitivation  ?*'  de- 
manded Mrs.  Mirvers. 

u No,  madam  ; but  I have  expectations — " 

" A fig  for  expectations ! A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,"  said  the  clear-starcher. 

“ My  dear  aunt,  be  calm,"  interposed  Mary  hysterically.  “ This 
is  the  llonourable  Algernon  Fitz-fizzle,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Fitz-fizzle.  { His  intentions  are  honourable/  and — ” 

“ Bless  me ! what  a born  fool  am  I,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mirvers,  “ not 
to  know  one  of  the  orristocracy  ! Take  a seat,  my  lord — though 
I ’m  afeared  1 I 've  put  my  foot  in  it.'  I 'm  sure  if  so  be  I ’d  only 
known  as  how — " 

“ Say  no  more,"  said  the  placable  Algernon  ; “ treat  this  dear  and 
much-íoved  girl  with  every  attention.  With  your  permission,  I will 
visit  her  in  this  humble  dwelling  ; and,"  continúen  he,  with  empha- 
tic  eloquence,  “ when  the  1 oíd  one  * vacates,  and  I come  in  for  the 
title  and  the  dibs,  I will  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  be  proud  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar." 

“ Oh,  gemini ! will  you,  though,  and  make  llera  real  lady  ?"  cried 
the  delighted  Mrs.  Mirvers;  “and  will  my  dear  Mary  ride  in  her 
carriage?  Wcll,  I did  think  summat  would  happen  ; for  a pus  flew 
out  of  the  íire  last  night ; and,  come  a week  next  Friday,  1 dreamed 
of  a burying,  which  is  a sure  sign  of  weddin'.  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.  I al'ays  said  Mary  would  be  a honour  to  her  family.  I hope, 
my  lord,  ven  you  comes  in  for  the  title,  and  all  that,  you  *11  think  of 
Mrs.  Mirvers.  I shall  be  happy  to  do  for  your  lordship." 

“You  may  vely  upon  me  for  doing  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  interest  of  all  connected  by  ties  of  blood  to  my  adorable  Mary/' 
answered  Algernon,  cordially  taking  the  hot  pulpy  hand  of  the  laun- 
dress,  antl  pressing  it  fervently.  Bidding  an  a Afee  tion  ate  adíen  to 
Mary,  he  departed,  when  Mrs.  Mirvers  declared,  in  the  fervour  of 
her  feelings,  that  “ she  liad  never  come  aeross  such  a perfect  gen- 
tleman in  all  her  born  days,  and  she’d  lay  down  her  life  to  sarve 
him." 

So  much  does  a little  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  great  soften 
and  w’in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude! 

Six  weeks  after  this  memorable  evening  did  the  oíd  lord,  as  if  in 
consideraron  of  the  filial  feelings  of  Algernon,  depart  this  life;  and, 
after  one  month’s  decent  mourning,  Algernon,  now  Lord  Fitz-fizzle, 
led  Mary,  the  “ lovely  one,"  to  St.  George's,  Ilanover  Square,  from 
whence  she  returned  Lady  Fitz-íizzle,  with  a certifícate  of  marriage 
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in  her  pocket,  for  the  particular  gratification  of  Mrs.  Mirvers,  who 
expressed  a wish  that  íf  everythink  should  be  properly  done/' 

By  the  munificence  of  the  enraptured  bridegroom  she  was  enabled 
soon  afterwards  to  dispose  of  her  mangle,  and  retire  from  business. 


TO 


Witek  will  ye  think  of  me  ! 

Not  when  morn’s  gol  den  hue 
O’erspreads  the  concave  blue, 

Bright  pledge  of  coming  day  ; 
When  the  wild  breeze  wafts  along 
The  lark’s  matin  song, 

Swcet  tributary  lay. 

Not  in  life'fl  noonday  linar, 

Ñor  i ii  pleasure’s  festal  bower, 

When  all  is  gay ; 

When  tlie  dance  and  song 
Their  notes  prolong, 

To  díase  the  hours  away. 

Not  when  the  flowers  of  spring, 

In  brightness  blossoming, 

Their  perfume  hreatlie ; 

When  the  jessamine  whlte 
Its  stars  of  light 

With  the  wilding  rose  shaJl  wreathe. 


But  in  the  twilight  hour, 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowcr. 

And  the  star  in  the  sky  ; 

When  the  trembling  moonbeains  lave 
In  tlie  bosom  of  the  wave. 

And  hope  rests  on  higb. 

And  when  summer  dies. 

And  the  rose-wreatli  withering  lies, 
And  Nature  seems  to  mourn 
For  those  sunny  hours, 

And  faded  flowers, 

Which  can  ne’er  again  return. 

When  the  passing-bell 
Breathes  forth  its  knell, 

Tlien  let  it  be  ! 

When  the  grave  shall  cióse 
U’er  my  lnst  repose, 

Tlien  tliink  of  me  ! 


II.  B.  K. 
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MARTIN  GOURRI; 

THE  SAUSAOE-MAKER  OF  GHENT. 

BY  DUBLE  Y COSTEELO. 

Ghent  is  a city  of  numbcrless  attractions;  its  churches,  its  pie- 
tures,  its  Bcguinagc,  its  Jardín  frotan  i que,  even  its  prisons  afFord  in- 
terest  and  instruction  to  travellers  of  every  degree ; the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  can  nowherc  gratify  his  taste  more  readily  than  in  this 
})laee  of  oíd  renown,  ñor  can  the  antiquarian  íind  in  any  other  city 
of  Flanders  a wider  field  for  inquiry  into  the  forgotten  usages  of  the 
past.  The  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  spaciousness  of  its  streets, 
and  the  air  of  lite  imparted  by  its  commerce,  present  a scene  which 
has  little  to  resemble  it  elscwhere. 

But  it  was  not  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Bavon,  to  lose  him- 
selfin  admiration  of  the  wondrous  representaron  of  the  Apocalypse, 
to  listen  to  the  vesper-song  of  the  Béguines,  to  loiter  amici  the  par- 
terres of  the  Casino,  or  to  traverse  the  silent  corridors  of  the  Maison 
de  Forcé,  that  a youngFrench  artist,  named  Víctor  Morin,  was  has- 
tening,  as  fast  as  the  canal-boat  that  piles  between  Bruges  and  Ghent 
would  allow  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  a lovely  day  in  the  autumn  of 
1836.  As  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  treckschuyl , witli  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gilded  vane  of  the  belfry  of  Ghent,  he  thought  but  little  of 
the  time  when  the  soldiers  of  Count  Baldwin  brought  lióme  in  tri- 
umph  from  Constantinople  that  dragon-effigy  to  decórate  the  town- 
hall  of  Bruges,  or  how,  in  after  days,  the  fierce  Gantois  won  the 
trophy  from  their  neighbours.  Ilis  recollections  were  not  associ- 
ated  with  a period  so  reinóte ; if  lie  thought  of  the  past,  his  memory 
reverted  to  events  at  most  only  a few  raonths  oíd  ; but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  dwelt  on  the  future,  for  he  was  of  an  age  and 
temperament  when  the  future  appears  all  sunshine,  and  his  heart 
was  so  full  of  hope  that  it  had  little  roorn  for  anything  beside.  Why 
then  did  he  gaze  so  earnestly  upon  that  antique  memorial  of  ages  ir- 
recoverably  gone?  If  he  cared  not  for  the  Crusaders,  what  other 
object  associated  itself  with  that  oíd  grey  tower  ? It  was  something 
neither  grey  ñor  oíd,  dwelling  beneath  its  shadow.  In  the  narrow 
Street  which  winds  from  the  belfry  to  the  cathedral  there  dwelt  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Ghent.  IIow  Monsieur  Víctor  Morin  knew  this, 
and  what  befel  in  consequcnce,  will  presently  appear. 

Every thing  has  an  end,  even  a voyage  in  the  treckschuyl ; and  as  the 
day  was  closing,  the  vessel  which  carried  Víctor  and  his  fortunes 
was  safely  moored  ofF  one  of  the  quays,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
with  a light  step  he  leapt  asliore,  and  soon  found  an  hotel,  and 
having  deposited  the  light  knapsaek  which  he  carried  in  travelling, 
set  out  for  the  quarter  where  his  mistress  dwelt.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  here  under  what  circumstances  Monsieur  Victor  Morin 
had  placed  himself  in  the  enviable  predieament  of  having  one. 

París  was  his  native  city,  where  he  had  studied  his  art  from  boy- 
liood  till  now  that  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-two. 
Like  most  of  his  fellow-students,  he  drew  well,  imagined  extrava- 
gantly,  and  eoloured  in  total  defiance  of  Nature ; he  belonged,  of 
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course  to  the  romantic  school,  wore  in  his  atéüer  a costume  adopted 
after  tliat  of  the  sixteenth  century,  suffered  his  liair  to  grow  as  long 
as  it  would,  and  smokcd  an  iimncasurably  long  pipe ; he  liad,  of 
course,  adopted  the  creed  of  la  jeune  Frunce , which  bids  every  one 
who  swings  a pallet  on  his  thurab  believe  that  he  holds  in  his  hand 
the  maulstick  oía  Ralladle.  For  the  rest/ he  was  gay,  good-tem- 
pered,  and  good-looking,  fond  of  fun,  but  fonder  of  a pretty  face, 
though  till  witliin  a very  short  period  of  the  time  of  which  we  treat 
his  heart  had  remained  untouched.  But  the  summer,  which  leaves 
París  a comparative  desert,  had  sent  him  forth  with  his  sketchbook, 
and  leisurely  skirting  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
he  had  made  his  way  toOstend,  where,  on  the  broad  dyke  that  over- 
looks  the  sea  he  became  the  slave  of  a puir  of  bright  eyes,  the  owner 
of  which,  a fair  maid  of  Ghent,  had  come  to  the  city  of  small  oysters 
to  bathe  during  the  first  month  in  autumn.  Marguerite  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a substantial  citizen  of  Ghent,  who  followed  the 
unsenti mental  calling  of  a charcutier, — a trade  by  whose  successful 
cultivation  he  had  contri  ved  to  amass  a good  round  sum  of  money, 
destined,  no  doubt,  for  his  pretty  daughter,  if  she  married  in  obedi- 
enee  to  his  behest ; but  he  was  singular  in  his  views,  and  if  he  per- 
sisted  in  adhering  to  tliem,  it  became  a question  whether  the  fair 
Marguerite  might  not,  after  all,  die  a maid,  unless  she  ehose  to 
marry  without  a dower,  — a choice  whose  adoption  has  been  dis- 
countenanced  by  all  respectable  people  since  the  days  of  the  patri- 
areis. This,  however,  was  a point  which  did  not  enter  into  the 
consideraron  of  the  lovers,  — for  such  they  speedily  became,  — ñor 
was  it  till  her  faith  was  irrevocably  pledged  to  Víctor  that  Mar- 
guerite  ever  bethought  hcr  of  the  neccssity  of  obtaining  some  other 
consent  to  her  marriage  besides  her  own. 

The  oíd  aunt  who  accompanied  her  — the  Vrouw  Van  Swart, — 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; she  was  a very  good  chaperonc  to  the 
pavilion  on  the  dyke,  when  Marguerite  went  there  every  evening  to 
dance  with  Víctor,  and  she  trotted  after  her  at  a very  respectable 
distance  when  they  walkcd  upon  the  sunds ; but  the  only  real  con- 
troul  which  she  exercised  was  over  a little  Dutch  dog,  named  Linnet, 
a p er fe ct jwj/ rouwshon dlj e,  in  which  her  whole  soul  seemed  centred, 
and  whose  movements,  as  with  diíliculty  it  waddlcd  along,  were  of 
far  greater  importance  than  those  of  a dozen  pretty  marriageable 
nieces.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  a whole  month  Marguerite  and 
Victor  led  the  pleosantest  lives  possible ; ñor  did  they  awake  froni 
their  dream  of  happiness,  till  a message,  which  carne  from  Ghent,  in- 
formed  Marguerite  that  the  respectable  charcutier  who  called  her 
his  daughter  desired  her  immediate  return.  They  parted,  therefore, 
but,  like  all  lovers  who  ever  yet  have  parted,  with  vows  and  jirotes- 
tations,  and  the  promise  of  speedily  meeting  again.  Marguerite,  the 
Vrouw  Van  Swart,  and  the  little  dog  Linnet,  wended  back  to  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  house,  where  they  dwelt  in  an  odd  córner  of  a 
Street,  behind  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  and  Victor  remained  at 
Ostend.  The  place,  however,  had  lost  its  chano,  and  the  following 
day  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Bruges,  where,  fortunately,  he  found  ob- 
jects  that  aíTorded  him  occupation,  if  not  interest,  un  til  he  might 
with  propriety  present  himself  at  the  oíd  charcutier’s  door.  It  is 
time  we  shouhl  speak  of  that  worthy  himself,  he  being,  in  truth,  the 
most  important  personage  in  our  history. 
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Although  Ghent  was  his  place  of  abode,  and  tlie  Vrouw  Van 
Swart  his  sister-in-law,  Martin  Gourri  was  not  a Fleming.  He  was 
born  in  Paris,  and  began  his  career  in  a charcuterie  in  the  Rué  St. 
Denis ; eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussels,  and  wliile 
serving  in  the  eapacity  of  sous-chef  in  the  kitchen  o¿‘  the  Prince 
d'Aremberg,  he  became  acquainted  with  and  married  the  pretty 
Jacoba  Van  Swart,  theyounger  sister  of  the  dame  who  now  ofíiciated 
as  the  protectress  of  Marguen  te,  who  brought  him  a tolerable  for- 
tune, and  cnabled  him  to  set  up  for  himselfin  theline  whieh  absorb- 
ed all  his  ambitious  thoughts. 

Ambition  “ taketh  all  ahupes,”  and  shows  itself  under  many  as- 
pects.  Martin  Gourri  pursued  the  phantom  through  the  maze  of 
experiment ; he  sought  to  render  his  ñame  illustrious  by  discovery  ! 
He  was  desirous  of  being  enrol led  amongst  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind,  and,  as  a great  writer  has  observed,  that  “Les  plaisirs  qu'on 
doit  a la  cuisine  ont  toujours  tenu  un  rang  distingue  parmi  tous 
ceux  des  lioinmes  rassemblés  en  société,”  Martin  Gourri  proposed  to 
render  himself  illustrious  by  one  of  those  coupsdc-lete  in  the  seienee 
of  gastronomy  which  should  inevitably  secure  him  iramortality. 

Martin  Gourri  liad  been  some  years  a widower,  and  his  family 
consisted  now  of  only  his  daughter  and  sister-in-lawT ; the  suins  de 
viémige  being  conferrcd  on  the  former,  the  soitts  de  boutique  on  the 
latter,  for  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  had  certain  qualifications,  which 
rendered  her  an  useíul  assistant  in  his  trade,  tliougli  her  practice  in 
opposing  the  Flemish  to  the  French  system  was  frequently  at  vari- 
anee  with  his  opinions.  For  instance,  in  the  mystery  of  stuffing  a 
cochon  de  lait,  or  “ speenvar Icen/*  as  the  Vrouw  delighted,  in  the 
breadtli  of  her  native  tongue,  to  cali  it,  she  always  adhered  to  the 
“ Brabnntse  manier ” and  thus  laid  down  her  code  : — “ Ncemt  de 
lever  en  *t  middelrifl , kleyn  gehackt  met  Peterceüe,  en  kruym  van 
Wittebroot  kleyn  getvrcven,  dan  Pruymen,  Cor  enten , N agrien,  Muska - 
ten,  Canecí , doet  het  met  Schape-sop  en  Boter  in  een  pot , en  laet  *el 
droogh  opstoven , vult  het  Vareken  daer  mede,  en  laet  *ct  braden  (met 
kruylnagdn  bestoken ) tul  het  gacr  is ” Martin  Gourri  despised  this 
raethod  as  old-fashioned  and  barbarous ; he  objected  in  toto  to  the 
prunes,  currants,  spiee,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  which,  he  said, 
werc  only  fit  to  make  gingerbread,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
sticking  the  delieate  little  animal  all  over  with  eloves,  “ comme  un 
petit  hérisson/  “Au  eontraire,"  he  used  to  observe,  “le  meilleur 
muyen  de  préparer  le  petit  bon-homme  est  de  le  farcir  avec  son  foie 
haché  avec  lard  blanda,  truffes,  champigjwns,  rucumboles,  capees fínes, 
anchois  de  Ni  ve,  etjincs  her  bes,  assaisonnés  de.  poivre  de  la  Jama  (que 
el  du  sel  marin  ; le  tout  passé  á la  casscrolc . When,”  he  added,  “ notre 
petit  ami  a tout  cria  dans  le  ventre  on  la  Jicelle  el  on  le  fait  caire  de 
oelle  couleur  en  Varrosant  satis  cesse  d'huile  vicrge,”  and  at  the 
thought  of  this  triumph  of  art  his  colour  used  to  mount,  and  his 
eyes  glisten  with  pleasure,  while  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  contrived  to 
cram  her  pig  with  parsley  and  bread-crumbs,  and  the  other  condi- 
ments  already  named,  as  if  truffles,  mushrooms,  shalots,  capers,  and 
anchovies  existed  only  in  imagination.  When  she  spoke  to  him, — 
€t  Om  Vare leetis- Lever- beuligeti  te  mahenj*  (the  art  of  making  black- 

Íiuddings  á la  Hallan daise ,)  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
et  her  nave  her  own  way,  for  the  good  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  a 
great  faney  í'or  these  preparations,  and  the  consommation  was  conse- 
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quently  great, — a fact  which  entirely  reconciled  the  Sieur  Martin  to 
the  process, 

But,  whether  by  the  aid  oí‘  French  or  Flemish  cookery,  his  shop 
was  deservedly  a tt  rae  ti  ve,  and  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  being  described. 
The  house  where  Martin  Gourri  dweít  was  snugly  jammed  in  be- 
tween  two  that  were  much  taller.  The  front  was  painted  that  deli- 
cate  pale-green  colour  which  is  so  much  affected  in  Flanders,  and 
the  diapered  diamond-panes  ofmany  casements  glearaed  brightly  on 
its  surface.  Over  the  uoor  was  raised  a carved  eftigy,  coloured  ajter 
Ufe  (ff  d’aprés  tinture /*  as  Martin  proudly  said,)  of  "the  patrón  saint 
of  the  charcutiers,  the  blessed  St.  Martin,  whilome  Bishop  of  Tours, 
wearing  his  episcopal  robes,  and  above  his  head  was  a scroll  contain- 
ing  the  legend,  “ Au  bon  Saint  Martin/*  which  indicated  his  ñame 
and  rank. 

The  shop  itself,  which,  though  low-browed,  was  of  considerable 
width,  exhibited  a rare  assemblage  of  objeets  of  charculcric , the 
happy  result  of  labours  past  and  present.  Ilere,  on  broad  slabs  of 
white  porcelain,  were  ranged  dishes  of  ¿*( llantina  curiously  and  beau- 
tifully  marbled ; fromage  de  cochon  of  Tropas,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
inviting  to  the  eye ; andouilles  of  rare  size  ; sausages  of  exquisito 
flavour,  including  the  rich  morladclla  di  Bologna,  the  saucisson 
d'  Arles,  redolent  of  garlic,  and  the  highly-seasoned  Methvurst  of 
Brunswick  ; pules  de  ¡ambón  from  París  ; JLeunwa r dense h c- sp ék 
(bacon)  from  West  Friesland ; boar'  s-licad  from  Osterode  and 
llagen  ; hura  de  sanglier  from  the  Ardennes  ; dark-skinned,  suceu- 
lenthams  from  Bayonne ; hams  also,  but  smaller,  and  of  more  deli- 
cate  hue,  from  A layen  ce ; patine  de  cochon  trufe,  that  mysterious 
pial,  which  it  is  given  to  none  but  the  initiatc  to  conceive ; and  here 
and  there  a deep  dish  of pekel-spek,"  sustained  by  the  liver-pud- 
dings  which  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  had  rendered  so  famous.  The 
walls  of  the  shop  were  liung  with  broad  gammons  of  bacon  ; strings 
of  black-puddings  dangled  at  the  doorway,  and  little  porkers,  in 
various  stages  of  preparation,  stood  upon  dressers,  exhibiting  all  the 
energy  of  still  life. 

Like  most  of  the  Flemish  shops,  the  “ winkel  '*  reached  very  far 
back,  and  through  a door,  which  generally  stood  open,  shewing  a 
long  vista  ending  in  light,  might  be  seen  a small  square  rooni,  íloor- 
ed  with  coloured  tiles,  whose  Windows,  opening  to  the  south,  were 
encircled  by  a luxuriant  vine,  from  whose  spreading  branches  hung 
many  a golden  cluster.  In  this  room  Marguen  te,  and  the  Vrouw 
Van  Swart  usually  sat  at  work,  while  Martin  Gourri  was  engaged  in 
vending  or  preparing  his  comestibles. 

A few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  personal  appearancc  of  the 
family  of  Martin  Gourri,  and  then  the  picture  will  be  as  complete  as 
we  can  make  it. 

Martin  Gourri  himself  was  a little  brisk  rotundity  of  a man,  with 
a shining  face,  fat  cheeks,  abbreviated  nose,  and  short,  frizzly  black 
hair ; from  his  general  contour,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
one  would  at  a distance  have  fancied  him  the  personification  of  jol- 
lity,  but  on  a nearer  approach  a settled  gravity  was  observable  on 
his  features,  which,  however  ill  it  sat  there,  seemed  to  have  entirely 
usurped  every  other  expression.  As  this  semblance  was  totally  at 
variance  with  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  cheerful  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  weighty  thoughts  which 
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oppressed  his  mind  as  he  laboured  in  the  construction  of  bis  inagnum 
opus,  liad  superinduced  tliis  grave  aspect.  Wlien  lie  diseoursed  of 
ordinary  affairs  he  was  voluble  enough,  but  in  treating  ofthe  myste- 
ries  of  his  art  his  accents  were  matured,  and  bis  language  chosen, 
and  lie  was  in  the  liabit  of  adding  to  the  solemnity  of  his  arguments 
by  an  impressivencss  of  gesture,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  ap- 
pl  i catión  of  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  to  his  nose,  and  this  action 
was  so  frequently  resorted  to,  tlmt  on  beliolding  that  feature  the  idea 
naturally  suggested  itself  that  it  had  been  gradually  worn  away  by 
the  friction. 

With  respectto  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  there  could  be  no  inistake: 
she,  too,  was  short,  stout,  and  jolly,  and  literally  <e  vet  ais  spek”  as  if 
there  had  been  sympathy  between  her  and  the  bacon  amidst  which 
she  lived  ; there  was  a raerry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  and  a short  gur- 
gling  laugh  always  struggling  for  uttevance  in  her  throat,  that  be- 
tokened  the  constant  presence  of  mirthful  objects  in  her  mind.  To 
describe  her  by  a Flemish  phrase,  she  was  “ vrolyk  en  blyd,”  as  if 
her  years  were  only  thirteen  instead  of  threescore.  Iler  portraiture 
would  be  incomplete  if  her  faithful  attendant,  the  little  dog  Linnet, 
w ere  not  introduced  to  form  part  of  it.  IJe  was  the  smallest,  round- 
est,  tightest,  compactést  handtjc  that  ever  was  stuffed  into  dogskin  ; 
his  coat  was  of  a bright  oelire  colour ; his  eyes  black  and  sparkling ; 
his  rauzzle  of  the  same  sable  hue,  and  his  tail,  as  a matter  of  course, 
curled  stiffly  over  his  back.  His  age  was  unknown,  but  from  the 
entire  absence  of  teeth,  lie  was  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  or- 
dinary  age  of  the  canine  race. 

Nature  delights  in  contrasts,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  when  she  moulded  the  infant  form  of  Marguerite  she  made  líel- 
as pretty  a girl  as  ever  tripped  along  the  promenade  of  the  Coupure , 
w'here  the  damsels  of  Ghent  delight  so  much  to  disport  themselves. 
Marguerite  was  slightly  above  the  middle  hcight ; her  figure  wfas 
beautifully  rounded,  and  her  little  feet  realised  as  she  walked  the 
poet's  deseription,  and  “ like  mice  stole  in  and  out."  She  had  the 
sweetest  face  imaginable,  its  expression  being  so  radiant,  and  when 
she  smiled,  it  was  like  the  sunlight  glancing  suddenly  on  the  dim- 
pled  surface  of  a bright,  transparent  stream.  There  was  at  times  a 
melancholy  expression  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance  of  licjnid  sapphires,  but  it  was  tenderness,  not  sorrowf,  that 
lent  them  this  hue,  and  the  tears  which  sparkled  there  aróse  from 
emotions  that  had  no  kin  with  grief.  I know  not  how  to  convey  a 
distinct  image  of  her  beauty,  unless,  indeed,  you  had  seen  that  beau- 
tiful  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  the  Burgomaster  Edelinck,  which 
has  been  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  ; it  was  once  in  the 
collection  of  ]\Ionsieur  V on  Schamp,  but  since  the  dispersión  ofthesc 
gems  of  art,  I am  ignorant  of  its  whereabout. 

While  we  have  been  describing  the  charcutier's  family,  Monsieur 
Victor  Morin  has  been  left  to  fmd  his  way  through  the  intrieate 
streets  that  conducted  to  his  house.  Once  in  the  right  direction, 
there  wras  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the  abode  of  Martin  Gourri, 
and  by  the  light  of  a lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  shop  the  figure 
of  the  charcutier  carne  out  into  distinct  relief  as  he  busied  himself 
with  some  preparation  pertaining  to  his  art.  After  hesitating  for  a 
few  moments,  \rictor  a])proached  the  shop,  and  raising  his  casquette, 
demanded  whether  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  himself  to  the 
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Sieur  Gourri.  The  charcutier  dcsisted  from  his  occupation,  and 
with  politeness  equal  to  his  own,  returned  Victor's  salute  by  doffing 
his  white  nightcap,  and  bowing  with  all  the  grace  of  one  brought 
up  in  thc  región  of  a court,  even  though  it  were  only  la  basse  cour. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  cali  myself  Gourri,  monsieur ; what  is 
there  I can  do  for  your  Service?” 

“ Monsieur/'  replied  Víctor,  (<  I am  an  artist  now  on  my  way  to 
París  after  a very  pleasant  sojourn  in  Belgium.  I was  lately  at  Os- 
tend,  where  I fiad  the  happiness  of  making  thc  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Van  Swart  and  Mademoiselle  Gourri, — your  accomplished 
sister-in-law,  and  charming  daughter ; it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
desire  of  presen ting  my  respectful  hoinmagcs  in  passing  through 
Ghent,  at  the  same  time  that  I was  anxious  to  become  known  to  a 
countryman  of  whose  celebrity  France  is  justly  proud.” 

The  charcutier  bowed  as  he  received  the  compliment.  and  thank- 
ed  Víctor  for  his  flattering  opinión. 

“ Je  travaille,  monsieur”  he  unswered ; iC  I labour,  sir,  in  my  en- 
deavour  to  enlighten  and  improve,  — that  is  to  say,  — gratify  man- 
kind.  I have  done  something  to  obtain  a ñame,  but  there  is  more 
liere  /*  he  addcd,  pointing  to  his  forehead,  and  then  laying  his  finger 
on  his  nose ,*  “ the  resources  of  the  imagination  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted  so  long  as  the  field  of  discovery  remains  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored.  You  see/'  he  continued,  spreading  out  his  hands,  — fíyou 
see  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  región  of  charcuteriei  but,  take 
my  word  for  it,  the  Science  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  ; there 
are  yet  tliings  to  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  estimable  animal 
who  has  supplied  these  dishes,  which  will  astonish,  while  they  de- 
light  posterity.  You  are  an  artist,  monsieur,  and  will  therefore  un- 
derstand  my  position.  Does  your  gcnrc  lie  in  my  direction  ?” 

<€  Not  exactly,"  returned  Víctor ; “ I also  endeavour  to  add  to  the 
agrémens  of  society,  though  in  a less  solid  manner.  I am  a painter." 

Your  occupation  is,  notwithstanding,  an  honourable  one.  Yes, 
I appreciate  your  mélier , — I admire  painting;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
foster-child  of  charcutcric ." 

I do  not  quite  comprehend,"  observed  Victor ; “ of  charcuterie  9” 
11  Oui , monjeune  homme , of  charculerie . But  for  the  cochon  where 
would  have  been  your  art  ? Has  not  a great  man*  observed,  in 
speaking  of  pig,  ‘f  Le  poil  de  son  dos  est  devenu  le  premier  instrument 
de  la  gloire  de  Raffaclle.  Without  hog’s  bristles  there  would  have 
been  no  painting,  just  as  without  pig  there  would  have  been  no 
cooking ; without  him  no  hams,  no  gammons,  no  sausages,  no  black- 
puddings,  and,  consequently,  no  charcutier  /" 

Victor  resolved  to  indulge  the  charcutier's  humour  to  its  full  bent, 
and  observed: — <e What  you  have  said,  monsieur,  is  very  true, — all 
the  arts  depend  upon  eacíi  otlier,  and  if  wc  ncglect  the  parent  source, 
our  ingratitude  brings  with  it,  sooner  or  later,  its  own  punishment. 
I never  before  felt  in  so  forcible  a manner  the  extent  of  my  obliga- 
tions  to  your  profession." 

The  charcutier  rose  from  his  seat,  and  again  he  pulled  off  his  white 
nightcap,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand,  which  Victor  warm- 
ly  shook  ; he  then  added, — “ But  I am  keeping  you  liere  too  long  ; 
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you  are  acqu&intcd  witli  my  family;  do  me  the  honour  to  enter; 
we  are  going  to  supper  almost  directly  ; I shall  be  very  glad  if  yon 
will  join  us.** 

Víctor  was  only  too  wcll  plcased  to  obtain  admission  so  easily, 
and  readily  followed  liis  host  into  the  inner  room,  where,  to  his  in- 
finite satisfaction,  he  found  the  fair  Marguerite,  whose  eyes  glisten- 
ed  with  pleasure  on  seeing  him,  though,  sooth  to  say,  she  was  not 
quite  unprepared  for  the  interview,  having  recognised  the  tones  of 
her  lover’s  voice  on  his  first  entrance.  The  Vrouw  Van  Swart  was 
also  therc,  and  smiled  a good-naturcd  welcome ; ñor  did  little  Linnet 
fail  to  recognise  him,  but  wagged  its  tail  as  well  as  it  could,  an  effort 
that  deserved  encouragement. 

In  a family  like  that  of  Martin  Gourri,  and  with  a good  supper 
already  on  the  table,  the  barriers  of  formality  were  speedily  re- 
moved ; indeed  Víctor  was  detcrmined  that  nonc  should  exist,  for  it 
was  his  cue  to  be  as  amusing  as  possible,  and  he  accordingly  soon 
won  his  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the  little  charcutier,  whose 
weak  side,  he  speedily  disco  vered,  was  that  on  which  he  thought 
himself  strongest,  and  he  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  anee- 
dotes  which  Martin  Gourri  related  of  the  celebrities  (in  his  linc)  of 
his  early  days,  reminiseences  of  moments  dcar  to  the  memory  of  the 
charcutier,  which  were  not  told  with  unmoistened  lips ; and  the 
Hhine  wine  and  Roussillon  fiowed  so  freely  that  at  length  lie  began 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  his  own  mind,  and  dwelt  learnedly  and  mys- 
teriously  on  certain  preparations  which  were  now  in  progress  to  as- 
tonish  the  world  of  gastronomy. 

**  You  have  tasted  that  sausage,”  he  said  to  Víctor,  pointing  to  a 
fraginent  of  a fine  dried  specimen,  to  which  justice  liad  evidently 
been  done.  “ Eh  bien , I cali  that  sausage  * La  saucisse  des  noces / I 
will  tell  you  why.  I have  a brother-in-law  who  Uves  in  París  ; 
about  ten  years  since  he  was  married  to  my  only  sister,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  I was  invited  to  the  wcdding.  Well,  I went  to 
París ; the  festín  de  noces  was  superb,  and  in  honour  of  the  alliance 
with  my  family,  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  himself  a rótisseur , paid 
me  the  compÚment  of  preparing  several  piáis  d’aprés  nta  fagon  ; 
amongst  tliem  was  a saucisse . I will  not  deny  that  it  was  good ; it 
liad  been  got  up  with  skill,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  it;  but  I liad  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  a perfect  sausage ; it  was  still 
susceptible  of  improvement.  That  sausage  tormented  me.  I said 
to  myself,  I will  achieve  an  object.  ' Je  vais  remporter  une  vícloire 
sur  cette  saucisse!’  On  the  following  day  I left  Paria  to  return 
hitlier.  I was  fortunately  alone  in  the  interieur  of  the  diligence ; 
the  moment  was  favourable  for  thought, — besides,  1 could  not  sleep. 
For  eight-and-forty  hours,  during  which  my  journey  lasted,  I 
abandonad  myself  to  the  task  of  discovery.  I examined  that  sau- 
sage soustous  les  poinls  de  vite,  and  it  was  not  without  a happy  result. 
I laid  down  the  basis  of  my  operations  at  Amiens.  I liad  already 
made  some  progress  at  Arras  ; at  Lille  I was  approaching  my  disco- 
very, and  final ly,  at  the  Octroi  de  Gand  my  victory  was  complete. 
I there  composed  the  sausage  whose  remains  you  sec  before  you.  It 
was  my  destiny, — I had  fulfilled  it !" 

Victor  was  a Frenchman,  and  could  therefore  sympathise  with 
the  enthusiosm  of  the  charcutier.  He  was  stirred  by  bis  eloquence, 
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and  raising  his  cyes  to  thc  cciling,  as  if  the  discoursc  liad  been  of 
tlie  discovery  of  the  magnet,  he  exclaimed,  “Et  quelle  destinée! 
C*était  sublime !” 

From  tliat  momeiit  his  lodgment  in  the  citadel  of  Martin  Gourri’s 
affections  was  secure ; the  oíd  man  again  grasped  his  liand. 

“ Et  bien , mojí  afni!  one  of  these  days  I shall  tell  you  more.  You 
llave  a soul  for  great  things.  lt  is  a pity  you  are  only  a painter. 
With  your  feeling  for  the  sublime,  you  might  liave  been  a great 
cook ; but,  courage ! — we  shall  see — we  shall  see !*’  and,  tapping  his 
nose  slowly,  he  relapsed  into  a reverie. 

Victor  now  rose  to  pay  his  adieux,  but  he  did  not  depart  without 
receiving  from  Martin  Gourri  a warm  invitation  to  repeat  his  visit 
on  the  following  day. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  chu relies 
in  Catholic  countries  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  an  early 
liour  next  morning,  her  devotions  already  paid,  IMarguerite  was  seen 
slowly  paeiug  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  — ñor 
that  in  passing  the  portal  her  lover  should  llave  stept  in,  — merely 
out  of  curiosity,  — to  see  the  chef-d* oeruvre  of  the  two  Van  Eycks. 
We  need  tlierefore  say  nothing  of  their  innocent  surprise  on  meet- 
ing, — ñor  how  their  cíevotional  feeling,  or  love  of  art,  induced  them 
to  linger  long  within  the  walls  of  tile  cathedral.  One  thing,  how- 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that  during  the  night, — 
which  liad  been  a sleepless  one  for  Marguerite, — the  maúlen  liad  hit 
upon  a plan  for  ensuring  success  to  their  mutual  wishes,  which  she 
was  in  haste  to  communicate  to  her  lover.  What  constituted  its 
merit  will  presently  appear.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must  speak  of 
the  general  course  of  events. 

The  visits  which  Victor  paid  to  the  Sieur  Gourri  becarae  frequent, 
for  the  oíd  man  liad  found  a good  listener,  and  the  young  one  liad 
too  important  an  object  in  view  to  be  cliary  of  his  attention.  As  he 
found  himself  gaining  in  Martin's  good  opinión,  he  began  to  break 
ground  on  the  subject  that  mostly  interested  him,  and  gradually 
turned  the  conversation  from  the  charcutier's  inénage  to  the  fair  girl 
who  presided  over  it.  Next  to  his  profession,  Martin  Gourri  was 
proudest  of  his  daughter,  and  Victor*s  praises  were  not  uttered  to 
unwilling  ears.  lie  listened  complacently,  and  at  length  the  young 
painter  ventured  to  avow  the  State  of  his  feelings,  and  besought  his 
kind  approval  of  bis  suit.  The  charcuticr  was  agitated  ; the  radiant 
smile  which  had  played  over  his  features,  while,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a f romane  de  cochun  trnffé , he  listened  to  the  commendations  of 
his  lovcly  Üaughter,  gave  place  to  a sombre  expression,  his  brow  be- 
came  clouded,  and  thrice  he  tapped  his  organ  of  intelligence  before 
his  voice  found  utterance  in  words.  At  length  he  spoke : — 

<(  MaUieureux  jeune  hommel  you  know  not,  then,  the  oatli  that  I 
liave  registered.  Here,  on  tliis  very  altar/*  he  exclaimed,  smiting 
the  dresser  with  his  clenched  fist,  “did  I swear  that  no  man  should 
espouse  my  daughter  who  'could  not  equal  my  own  works.  Yes,** 
he  continued,  with  increasing  vehemence,  while  the  perspiration 
trickled  from  his  brow, — “yes,  when  I accomplished  that  sausage  I 
felt  that  I had  illustrated  my  ñame, — that  henceforward  my  family 
must  never  derógate  from  the  liigh  position  in  which  my  toil,  my 
energies,  I do  not  ser u pie  to  add,  my  genius,  had  placed  it.  You 
are  an  excellent  young  man  ; but  were  you  ten  times  more  worthy 
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than  I belicve  you  to  be,  you  could  not  bccome  the  husband  of  Mar- 
guerite; unless — víais  cest  une  chose  impossible — unless  you  achieved 
a pendant  to  my  own  unrivalled  sausage.  I pity  you  ; but  fame  is 
the  idol  I llave  worshiped, — I cannot  yield  to  the  affeetions  !” 

Having  given  utterance  to  this  magnificent  sentiment,  Martin 
Gourri  looked  round  hitn  with  the  air  of  Virginius  when  he  sacri- 
ficed  his  child ; the  locality  was  favourablc  to  such  an  exhibition. 
Presently  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  Victor,  in  whose  countenance  the 
traces  of  strong  emotion  were  visible ; his  cheek  was  flushed,  bis 
lips  were  compressed,  and  tears  were  starting  to  his  eyes.  If  Martin 
Gourri  had  not  been  so  entirely  absorbed  by  his  own  sublime  emo- 
tions,  he  might,  without  being  very  far  wrong,  have  ascribed  the  ex- 
pression  of  Victor’s  features  to  anything  but  grief ; but  he  could 
not  doubt  that  the  young  man  was  strongly  affected  when  he  saw 
hitn  bury  his  face  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  lean  against  the 
wall  for  support,  while  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  irame  indi- 
cated  the  violence  of  the  struggle  within. 

He  placed  his  little  fat  hand  on  Victor’s  shoulder.  “ Do  not  de- 
spair/'  he  said,  in  a kind  tone,  “ I cannot  reverse  the  past ; but 
everybody  has  a fu  ture  : your’s  may  yet  be  a brilliant  one  !” 

Víctor  raised  his  head;  no  sign  of  sorrow  w'as  on  his  face;  his 
grief — if  grief  it  were — had  passed  away,  and  a pleasant  smile  greeted 
the  surprised  charcutier,  while  in  a cheerful  voice  he  replied, — 
“ Your  words,  mon  pere — may  I venturo  to  cali  you  so? — have  not 
quite  banished  all  hope  from  my  bosom.  I am  not  totally  unskilled 
in  your  sublime  art  (Víctor  had  often  been  obliged  to  dress  his 
own  dinner,  besides,  he  was  a Frenchumn,)  “ if  by  dint  of  study  I 
succeed  in  producing  a sausage  etjual  to  that  work  of  art/'  pointing 
to  a fine  one  that  lay  in  a dish  beside  him,  "may  I then  flatter  my- 
self  that  you  will  not  be  inexorable  to  my  prayer?” 

Martin  Gourri  raised  his  eye  to  the  ceiling ; his  attitude  and  ex- 
pression  resembled  those  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  quand  il  octroyait 
la  Charle  ; — his  words  were  brief:  " Je  le  jure,"  was  all  he  uttered, 
and  then,  with  a strong  pressure  of  the  hand,  he  turned  hastily  away, 
and  entered  the  inner  chamber,  while  Victor  made  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  shop,  reserving  till  he  had  turned  the  córner  of  the 
Street  the  explosión  of  laughter  into  whic.h  he  then  burst  forth. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  communication  which  was  made  by 
IMarguerite  to  her  lover  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  was  no  mean 
adept.  in  the  seiencc  of  charcuterie,  and  she  had  not  hesitated  to  de- 
clare to  Marguerite  that  slie  could  make  a sausage  superior  even  to 
that  on  which  Martin  Gourri  so  much  prided  himself,  and  it  re- 
quired  but  little  eoaxing  on  the  part  of  Marguerite  to  induce  the 
good-natured  oíd  woman  to  promise  her  aid  in  defeating  her  bro- 
ther ; it  was  therefore  with  a smiling  face  that  Marguerite  again 
met  Victor,  and  agreed  on  the  plan  of  operations  against  the  Sieur 
Gourri;  and  it  was  subsequently  settled  betwreen  the  contending 
parties  that  on  that  day  fortnight — every  facility  of  access,  with  the 
use  of  means,  and  all  appliances  being  aílbrded  to  Victor — a dé- 
jcuncr  should  be  given  by  the  latter,  to  which  a certain  number  of 
guests  were  to  be  invited,  by  w hose  decisión  the  success  of  Victor's 
efforts  should  be  determined. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  process  of  Victor’s  new 
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mélicr . Perhaps  to  some  it  may  appear  singular  that  he  sliould 
learn  the  art  of  stufting  sausages  by  gazing  on  the  fair  face  of  the 
prettiest  maiden  of  Ghent,  for  certain  it  is  that  such  was  his  princi- 
pal occupation  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day  of  the  stipulated 
fortnight.  But  candour  compels  us  to  add,  that,  though  Marguerite 
solaced  the  hours  which,  it  was  supposed,  were  devoted  to  her 
lover's  toil,  she  carne  not  alone  to  the  little  chamber  above  the  char- 
cutier's  back-parlour,  but  was  followed  through  the  little  porte  de- 
robée  by  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart,  who  then  and  there  really  busied 
herself  in  the  confection  of  the  condinients  on  which  Víctor  relied 
for  discomfiting  Martin  Gourri. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived.  The  loves  of  Víctor  and 
Marguerite,  and  the  reputation  of  Martin  Gourri,  hung  trembling  in 
opposing  scales,  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart  holding  the  balance. 

About  four  or  five  miles  from  Ghent,  on  the  road  towards  Court- 
rai,  exist  the  remains  of  a once  magnificent  forest,  the  antinuity  of 
which  is  apparent  in  the  enormous  size  of  the  few  oaks  that  still 
stand  to  mark  one  of  its  boundaries ; the  character  of  the  seenery  is 
more  sylvan  than  is  usually  met  with  in  this  part  of  Flanders,  and 
the  River  Lys,  which  here  flows  in  many  a sinuous  track,  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  On  a sliglit  eminence,  easily  dis- 
coverable  where  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  so  flat,  are  to  be 
seen  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  oíd  monastery,  dismantled  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Gucux,  when  the  wars  of  religión  desolated  the 
Flemish  provinces ; a sparkling  stream  circles  the  base  of  the  slope 
on  which  the  ruins  stand,  and  two  or  three  lofty  ash-trees,  w lióse 
boughs  wave  gracefully  above  the  ivied  walls,  contrast  pleasingly 
with  the  sturdier  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Nature  seems  to  have  con- 
secrated  scenes  like  this  to  purposeS  of  pleasure,  and  Víctor,  in  se- 
lecting  the  spot  for  his  champ  clos , could  scarcely  have  made  a better 
choice  had  the  forest  of  Soignies,  so  futnous  for  pic-nics,  been  within 
reach.  Though  theautumn  was  far  advanced,  the  month  ofOctober 
being  on  the  wane,  the  weather  was  still  fine  enougli  to  render  a 
tete  in  the  open  air  extremely  delightful,  and  except  the  parties  most 
concerned  in  the  issue,  unmingled  pleasure  shone  in  the  counte- 
nances  of  the  guests,  chiefly  comfortable  citizens,  with  cornely  wives 
and  daughters. 

When  a festival  is  toward  in  Flanders,  it  is  not  much  the  custom 
to  waste  time  in  sentimental  preliminaries,  and  the  banquet  was 
well  nigh  spread  before  the  party  had  bestowed  even  a cursory 
glance  at  the  ruins.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Víctor  had  pro  ved  a 
good  catercr,  or  that  ampie  justice  was  not  done  to  the  viands  which 
he  had  provided.  Though  their  devotion  to  the  table  does  not 
quite  equal  that  of  the  Germans,  the  Flemings  know  how  to  bestir 
themselves  when  good  things  are  set  before  them,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  activity  on  the  present  occasion.  But,  to  enable  them  to 
discrimínate  nicely,  it  was  necessary  to  pause  somewhere,  ere  the 
edge  of  appetite  became  too  dull,  and  accordingly,  after  a libation  of 
Moselle,  which  went  all  round,  at  a given  signal  the  rustic  table  was 
cleared,  some  bottles  of  Rhine  wine,  and  fresh  glasses,  were  placed 
on  the  board,  and  from  a basket,  over  which  each  of  them  had  kept 
a watchful  eye,  Martin  Gourri  and  Víctor  simultaneously  produced 

THE  RIVAL  SAUSAOES ! 

They  were  botli  fair  to  look  on  ; of  an  inviting  aspect,  graceful 
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outline,  and  fine  tone  of  colouring  ; to  judge  by  their  appearance, 
cven  Brunswick  herself  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  cali  them 
her  sons.  Without  the  distinguí  shing  letters  “ M ” and  " V.,”  artis- 
tically  piqué  beneath  the  skin,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  as  they 
lay  side  by  side  in  the  same  dish,  to  have  declared  which  was  which. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  Hans  Van  Buyk,  formerly  a spckverkooper  in 
the  Vrydags  Markt,  undertook  to  cut  them  up,  and  in  considerad on 
of  the  gravity  of  his  office  and  his  great  experience,  was  allowed — in 
case  of  equality — a casting  vote.  The  división  was  inade,  and  a slice 
of  each  sausage  was  distributed  to  all  the  guests,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  rival  Champion s.  Martin  Gourri  looked  grave  ; Víctor  appeared 
slightly  excited ; Marguerite  trembled,  and  the  Vrouw  Van  Swart 
uttered  one  of  her  short,  gurgling  chuckles  ; it  was  a moment  of  in- 
tense interest.  At  length  the  tasting  began.  The  operation  was 
silently  performed  by  the  elders  of  the  party,  with  laughter  and  an 
occasional  sly  joke  by  the  jouffroutvs  and  jo?i  leer s.  Opinions  were 
divided ; some  said  that  the  sausage  of  Martin  Gourri  was  the  more 
del  icate ; otliers,  that  the  manufacture  of  Víctor  was  the  more  pi- 
quant ; but  all  agreed  that  both  were  excellent  of  their  kind.  Mar- 
tin Gourri  stared  with  astonishment  to  think  that  his  claim  to  supe- 
riority  should  be  for  a moment  contested,  but  his  astonishment  in- 
creased  when  the  votes  were  given  in,  and  the  numbers  were  de- 
clared equal.  Everything  rested  now  upon  the  decisión  of  Ilans 
Van  Buyk.  He  held  a slice  of  sausage  in  either  hand,  and  nibbled 
alternately  at  each,  occasionally  pausing  to  moisten  and  refine  his 
palate  with  a glass  of  hock.  By  degrees  his  attentions  to  the  left 
hand  slice  waxed  fainter,  whilc  those  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
dexter  morsel  were  redoubled  ; in  a few  moments  nothing  was  left 
of  the  latter,  but,  instead  of  finishin^  the  rival  slice,  he  threw  it  on 
the  table  unconsumed.  “ De  best  ís  gaan,”  he  said.  The  rejected 
fragment  was  the  handy  work  of  Martin  Gourri  ! ! ! 

When  the  great  event  is  reached  on  which  the  interest  of  a ro- 
mance depends,  the  narrator,  ifhebe  wise,  willabstain  from  entering 
into  further  details.  Martin  Gourri  was  beaten,  and  Víctor,  like  his 
ñame,  was  triumphant ; he  married  the  fair  Marguerite,  and  the  oíd 
charcutier,  unable  to  endure  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  realising  a handsome  sum,  which  he  settled  on  the 
newly-married  couple,  accompanied  them  to  París.  But  before  he 
left  Ghent,  being  desirous  of  making  a further  provisión  for  his 
family,  lie  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  de 
Gand,  of  which  we  have  takcn  a copy,  and  now  present  it  to  our 
readers  verba/im  et  literatbn , with  the  assurance  that  it  is  perfectly 
genuine : — 

l<  Brevet  a vandre,  d’un  commestible  qui  conserve  deux  ans  sans 
perdre  la  moindre  calité  qui  raparte  cinquante  pour  cent  de  benejtses 
et  au  des  su  c.  Le  dit  vandeur  cc  chargerait  de  ce  transporter  diez 
Yaqucreur  pour  monter  sa  fabrique  et  confectioner  sa  marchandise, 
pamlant  six  semaines  pour  lui  inontré  la  confection  et  lui  prouvé  son 
benejtses  c'cst  un  commestible  auquel  on  fait  gran  usages  qui  s % espedía 
aux  Ules  et  dans  tous  les  royaumes  on  n'en  fait  jamais  assez.  La 
mateur  ce  transporterat  chez  le  vandeur  e t apres  qifils  seront  d’acord 
et  qui  aurat  deposé  la  somme  chez  un  notaire  ou  banquer  le  vandeur 
partirat  avec  la  quereur  au  pres  de  la  quereur  il  dever  at  etes  nourie 
et  blanchie  pandant  les  six  semaine  et  le  retour  du  voyage  au  fres  de 
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la  quereur  et  toucher  la  somrae  en  rantreings  chez  lui  pour  com- 
mcnscr.  Cette  fabrication  doit  commanser  le  premier  descmhre  jusqu' 
au  premier  avril  pour  faire  de  la  marchandise  de  conserves.  Et  pour 
le  prit  de  quinze  milles  franc.  La  mateur  ccrirat  quinz  jour  avant 
son  arivé  en  ville  a J'axn  que  le  vandcur  ce  trouve  chez  lui  et  par 
letres  a fr anchis  et  au  Francais.” 

If  these  pages  should  chance  to  meet  thc  eyes  of  Messrs.  Fortnum 
and  Masón,  and  excite  in  their  bosoms  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
Víctor  and  Marguerite,  they  will  at  once  purchase  Martin  Gourri’s 
brevet,  and  consummate  their  long-established  fame. 

A few  words  more.  The  Vromv  Van  Swart  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten.  Deprived  ofher  little  dog , Linnet,  she,  too,  quitted  Ghent,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Morin. 
It  will  be  asked  what  caused  her  bereavement? 

“ Curious  fool,  be  still  !” 

What  made  the  sausage  of  Víctor  so  much  better  than  that  of  Mar- 
tin Gourri? 


THE  NORMAN  PEASANTS  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

Ilope  of  the  faithful ! behold  us  now  bending, 

Submissive,  contri  te,  at  thy  footstool  of  love  ; 

The  teara  of  thy  children  repentant  are  blending. 

Oh  ! plead  for  their  help  in  thy  kingdom  above  í 
Thou  canst  each  bosom  see, 

Mayit.  inore  sinless  he, 

Ave  31  aria, 

To  glorify  thee  ! 

We  are  defenceless  witliout  thy  protection, 

To  watch  o’er  our  níght,  and  to  shield  us  by  day  ; 

And  ’tis  to  the  warnitli  of  thy  care  and  affection 

Our  thoughts  are  more  hallow’d,  our  feet  less  astray. 

Thou  canst  each  bosom  see, 

3Iay  it  more  sinless  be, 

Ave  Marín, 

To  glorify  thee  ! 

Re  ilion  our  comfort,  when  shaded  by  sorrow, 

For  weak  are  the  tendrils  we  cling  to  below ; 

As  night  is  subdued  in  the  dawn  of  a inorrow, 

Illume  with  thy  brightness  the  depths  of  our  woe  ! 

Thou  canst  each  bosom  see, 

3Iay  it  more  sinless  be, 

Ave  3Iaria, 

To  glorify  thee ! 

Through  the  dim  valley  our  véspero  are  pealing, 

Rorne  on  the  winds  to  a sunnier  sphere  ; 

While  yon  star  that  lonely  the  skies  are  revealing 
Doth  tell  in  its  beaming  thou  hearest  our  prayer. 

Thou  canst  each  hosom  see, 

3Iay  it  more  sinless  be, 

Ave  María, 

To  glorify  thee  ! 
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BY  DALTON. 

An  oíd,  a grave,  discreet  man,  is  fittest  to  discourso  of  lovc-matters,  because  be 
hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  katha  more  staid  judgment,  can  better 
discern,  resolve,  discusse,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  und  more  solid  precepts. 

Burton’s  Anat.  Metan. 

“ Mabry,  sir?”  said  my  únele,  pulling  off  his  spectacles;  u a boy 
barely  six-and-twenty  think  ofmarrying!  Trash,  — you  don't  know 
wliat  it  means,  sir.” 

u But,  sir,”  I replied,  “ tbis  ís  not  a sudden  whim,  my  attacbment 
is  now  of  considerable  standing.” 

“ So  much  tbe  better/’  was  tbe  reply  ; 4‘  it  will  be  the  sooner 
over.” 

Now  my  únele  was  a great  man,  an  extraordinary  man;  I may  say, 
with  reference  to  tbe  powcrsand  proportions  of  bis  intellect,  a gigantic 
man.  Many  men  are  said  to  speak  like  a book, — my  inicie  spoke  like 
un  encyclopaedia, — positively  and  profoundly  upon  all  subjeets;  like 
another  great  man,  to  whom  lie  bore  some  striking  resemblance,  he 
would  not  only  knock  down  an  argument,  but  occasionally  (tliough 
tbis  was  a rarc  oecurrence  with  him)  bis  opponent  also.  Oí  course 
be  liad  bis  peculiarities  ; bow,  indeed,  could  be  lay  claim  to  so  vast  a 
genius  without  them  I and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a habit  of 
debvering  bis  opinión  in  terms  perfectly  intelligible  and  decisive,  but 
without  inucli  regard  to  tbe  conventional  euphemisms  of  society. 
Some  people  ealled  him  rude,  but  be  himself  aíways  maintained  that 
be  was  a poli  te  man,  and  1 know  no  one  to  whose  judgment  greater 
deference  is  duc.  Under  tliese  circumstanccs  I naturally  proceeded 
in  tbe  discussion  with  becoming  diffidence  and  caution. 

“ If  you  would  but  condescend,  sir,  to  an  interview  with  the  lady, 
you  would  find  my  Emily  to  be  possessed  of  every  requisite  advantage, 
every  attraction.” 

“ Attraction  !”  said  tbe  great  man  ; “ blaek  hair,  blue  eyes,  alabas- 
ter  nose — rubbish — a mere  matter  of  colouring ; bow  long  will  that 
lust?  (lo  to  Lawrence  and  buy  something  that  will-” 

“ But  then,  sir,  ber  accompbshments  !” 

(<  Sings  Italian  songs,  and  paints  pickled  cabbages,  I suppose, — 
charming  accomplishments  in  a companion  for  life ! — pooli  I” 

“ But  íier  disposition,  sir,  it  is  sweet  and  gcntle  in  tbe  extreme.” 

44  So  mucb  tbe  worse,”  said  my  únele,  “ it  will  sour  tbe  sooner  for 
tbe  want  of  spirit.” 

A littlc  cast  down  by  tliese  rebuffs,  I nevertbeless  summoned  up  re- 
solution,  and  proceeded  with  some  earnestness.  “ Pardon  me,  sir,  if 
I observe  that  tbis  is  not  a matter  to  be  dismissed  ligbtly  ; it  is  one 
that  has  cost  me  mucb  deliberation,  many  an  anxious  tliough t,  one 
in  which  my  lieart  and  happincss  are  dceply  concerned. ** 

u Heart  and  bappiness  !’*  repeated  my  únele;  “ it  is  stomach  and 
indigestión.  Try  blue  pill, — tbe  great  Conde  was  cured  by  cathartics. 

I ’ve  been  ¡n  love  myself,  and  know  tbe  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease.” 

44  Yon,  sir!”  cried  I in  astonislunent.  u You  in  love?” 
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“ Yes,  sir,  //’  returned  the  oíd  gentleman  sharply.  “ Do  you  sup- 
pose  you  are  the  only  fool  in  the  world  ?*' 

There  was  something  so  strange,  so  irresistibly  droll  in  the  idea  of 
my  únele,  my  great  únele — with  such  a vvig  too — being,  or  ever  hav- 
ing  been,  in  love,  tliat  an  involuntary  suiilc  betrayed  itsclf  on  my 
countenancc. 

“Don’t  grin,  sir,”  was  the  rcbuke  which  followed  this  sad  breach 
of  decorum ; “ don't  grin,  but  attend,  the  lesson  may  prove  a profit- 
able  one/’ 

My  únele  filled  a bumper  of  port,  and  considerately  motioning 
me  to  follow  his  example,  proceeded  soraevvhat  in  the  following 
manner : 

“ It  is  more  than  half  a century  since  I made  my  first  appearance 
in  London,  having  been  invited  to  spend  a few  weeks  with  a distant. 
relation,  one  Lady  Maclacklin.  I was  at  this  period  nineteen,  suf- 
ficiently  good-looking,  and  esteemed  quite  a miracle  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom  in  the  town  of  Hoginton,  whereof  my  father  was  the  vicar.  It 
was  doubtless  owing  to  a reputation  for  precocious  talent  tlmt  I ob- 
tained  the  countenancc  of  the  lady  in  question.  Lady  Maclacklin  was 
a literary  lady,  above  all  a lion-loving  lady,  and  accordingly  at  her 
soirées  1 was  trotted  out  and  exhibited  ‘as  our  rarer  monsters  are/ 
wdien  the  connoisseurs  were  obliging  enough  to  pronounce  me  a cub 
of  very  considerable  promise.  At  length,  on  one  memorable  oeeasion, 
my  keeper  introduced  me  at  a sort  of  club  recently  cstablished,  which 
took  its  ñame  (doubtless  in  token  of  humility)  from  the  lióse  of  one 
of  the  more  eminent  members.  Here,  to  my  great  relief,  I was  not 
called  upon  to  roar,  4 older  and  better’  lions  liad  been  provided,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  arguments  of  a protound  doc- 
tor, who  was  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  evcrything  is  nothing,  and 
tliat  by  consequence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  anything, — that  matter 
has  no  actual  existence,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  if  it  has. 

“ This  was  a most- interesting  and  important  thcory,  and  while  dc- 
liberating  on  the  efFcct  so  startling  a doctrine  wrould  produce  among 
my  friends  at  Hoginton,  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a light  laugh 
behind  me.  Turning,  I beheld  the  loveliest,  merriest-looking  maiden 
that  mortal  eye  ever  lit  upon.  Mr.  Moore  talks  of  sunny  smiles, — 
what  they  may  be  I do  not  pretend  to  guess,  but  of  earthly  smiles 
her’s  was  the  liveliest  and  sweetest,  a smile  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness.  All  plans  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysics  at  Hoginton  dis- 
solved on  the  instant,  and,  leaving  matter  to  take  care  of  itself,  I 
summoned  up  courage  to  address  my  charmer.  It  would  be  unprofit- 
able  to  trace  our  conversation,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I returned  home 
with  a sovereign  contempt  for  all  philosophers,  thought  Lady  Mae- 
lacklin  looked  more  bilious  than  ever,  and  sat  down  to  address  an  ode 
to — towdiom?  My  ‘laughter-loving  queen/  of  course  ; but  her  ñame? 
an  elderly  lady  had  repeated  it  in  my  hearing,  but  I had  no  ear  save 
for  her  voice,  no  consciousness  save  of  her  presence ; each  sense  was 
held  in  thrall  as  I gazed  upon  her,  and  the  ñame,  true  to  its  sex,  kept 
coquetting  with  my  baffled  energies,  hovered  in  shadows  around  my 
inemory,  now  advancing,  now  receding;  fifty  times  was  I on  the 
point  of  fixing  it,  and  as  often  did  it  elude  my  grasp,  so,  giving  up  the 
attempt,  I inscribed  my  verses,  as  is  customary  in  these  cases,  4 To 
Phyllis/  called  myself  4 Damon/  and  there  the  matter  rested. 
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“ The  longest,  dreariest  week  I ever  waded  tlirough  elapsed  ere  wc 
met  again ; it  was  at  a similar  party,  and  fortunately  some  one  liad 
procured  for  the  occasion  a live  Indian  chicf,  a great  delicacy  in 
those  times,  when  red  men  were  not  to  be  met  with  daily  on  the 
omnibuses  of  the  pale-faces.  This  plienomenon,  despite  the  árdeles 
with  which,  in  deference  to  British  prejudice,  he  was  encumbercd, 
obliged  the  company  with  a lively  series  of  dances  and  songs,  descrip- 
tive,  as  we  were  assured,  of  the  sack  of  a wigwam,  together  with  the 
scalping,  broiling,  and  devouring  of  the  devilled  prisoners.  In  con- 
clusión, so  grateful  was  he  for  the  applausc  bestowed  on  his  exer- 
tions,  that  he  good-naturedly  volunteered  to  cióse  the  exhibition  by 
then  and  there  cooking  and  eating  a real  child,  could  such  a com- 
niodity  be  obtained. 

“ Meamvhile  we,  my  charmer  and  myseif,  sat  apart,  happy  and  un- 
noticed,  till  the  party  began  by  degreea  to  thin,  when  perceiving  a 
magnificent  turban  with  a littlc  oíd  woman  beneath  it,  bustling  in  the 
direction  of  our  retreat,  I said  abruptly,  ‘ One  word  ere  we  part,  let 
me  crave  your  ñame?*  Jove  but  granted  half  my  request,  the  re- 
nminder  was  dispersed  in  empty  air  ; before  my  companion  could  or 
would  reply  her  chaperon  liad  interposed,  and  the  softly  whispered 
syllables  were  lost  in  a mass  of  gauze,  tinsel,  and  birds  of  paradise. 

4 Yon  may  cali  me  Adela,’  was  all  I hcard,  a nod  and  a smile  all  I 
saw,  and  she  was  gone. 

Adela!  you  may  cali  me  Adela  I*  The  words  vibrated  in  my 
car, — a generation,  sir,  has  passed  away  and  those  words  víbrate  still. 

I thought  of  them,  and  unfortunately  thought  of  little  but  them. 
Lady  Maelaeklin  talked  to  me  of  inattention  to  herself  and  rudeness 
to  the  lady  of  the  house.  To  all  her  reproofs  I only  answered,  ‘ You 
may  cali  me  Adela/  She  called  me  an  ass,  and  sent  me  homc  to 
Hoginton. 

“ From  this  place  I proceeded,  according  to  a previous  determina- 
tion  of  my  father,  to  enter  upon  a course  of  studies  at  the  University 
of  Lcyden.  Yet  even  here,  spite  of  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  deep 
rcading,  and  fresh  companions,  the  phantom,  the  eidolon  of  that  fairy 
form  was  constantly  before  me,  and  amid  the  din  of  strange  and  un- 
familiar  sounds  the  tones  of  that  Hght  laugh  were  ever  audible. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  alone  in  my 
gloomy  chamber,  I felt  a sort  of  consciousness  of  her  actual  presence, 
it  was  as  though  the  unseen  spirit  liad  quitted  its  slumbcring  tene- 
ment  and  flown  to  cheer  me  in  my  exile ; a mysterious  feeling  scem- 
ed  to  tell  me  she  ivas  near  and  conversant  with  my  inmost  thoughts. 
It  was  a winningfancy,  and  I cherished  ¡t  as  the  child  of  my  solitude. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  I never  could  recall 
her  ñame.  More  than  once  in  my  sleep  I fairly  liad  it,  and  was 
awarc  of  repeating  it  time  after  time  that  it  might  not  escape  my 
waking  recollection.  Morning  carne  and  it  was  gone,  an  indistinct 
murmur  lingered  for  a few  moments  on  my  lips,  and  every  trace  liad 
vanished. 

“ After  an  absenee  of  nearly  tliree  years,  the  sudden  dcatli  of  my 
father  summoned  me  once  again  to  England,  and  circuuistances 
arising  out  of  that  event  soon  after  compellcd  my  personal  attendanee 
at  York.  Once  here,  I determined  not  to  return  without  including  in 
my  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  distriets  of  Cumbcrland  and  West- 
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moreland.  The  excursión  was  of  course  to  be  performetl  on  foot,  and 
accordingly,  with  a few  necessaries  wrapped  in  oiled  silk  and  disposed 
in  thc  pockets  of  my  shooting-jacket  (an  arrangement  by  the  way  in- 
finitely  superior  to  the  common  one  of  being  harnessed  to  a Iieavy 
knapsack,  crede  experto),  I started  on  my  solitary  ranible.  It  was  at 
the  cióse  of  a lovely  day  that  I found  niyself  descending  one  of  the 
mountains  that  look  on  Ennerdale  Water;  there  was  a wildncss  and  a 
beauty  here  which,  albeit  on  a somewhat  reduccd  seale,  far  surpassed, 
in  my  opinión,  any  of  the  more  known  and  more  celebrated  scenery 
of  the  Lakes ; the  water  itself  possessed  an  unequalled  brilliancy,  and 
threw  back  the  forras  of  the  surrounding  cliffs  that  rose  direct  from 
its  margin  with  a distinetness  as  to  seem  rather  a continuaron  than 
a reflection.  It  might  be,  too,  that  the  utter  seclusion  of  the  spot,  its 
difficulty  of  access,  and  comparativo  freedoui  from  the  profane  f'oot- 
steps  of  summer  tourists,  lent  it  an  additional  interest.  A single 
building  was  visible,  sitúate  in  one  of  the  numerous  little  bays,  and 
which  held  out  promise  of  accommodation  for  man  (no  horse  was 
very  likely  to  tax  its  power  of  entertainment)  ; resolving  to  make  this 
my  head-quarters  for  a few  spare  days,  I proceeded  on  the  following 
morning  to  explore  the  romantic  valley  which,  skirting  the  base  of 
oíd  rugged  ‘ Pillar,*  extends  nearly  to  the  black-lead  raines  of  Monis- 
ton  Crag.  With  a view  of  visiting  that  singular  spot,  I quitted  the 
low  boggy  grounds,  and  was  endeavouring  to  make  my  way  up  a 
rarely  frequented  pass,  botli  diílicult  and  dangerous  of  ascent,  caíled 
the  * Scarf  Gap,’  when,  trusting  to  a loose  stone,  my  foot  slipped  and 
I fell,  wrenching  my  ankle  most  severely  as  I did  so. 

iC  For  some  time  I struggled  hard  to  retrace  my  stops,  but  the  pain, 
increasing  momentarily,  became  at  length  insupportable ; further  pro- 
gress  without  assistance  was  clearly  impossible.  The  clouds  mean- 
while,  or  rather  largo  rolling  masses  of  the  mountain  mist,  were 
rapidly  gathering  round,  a few  drops  of  rain  succeeded,  the  air 
became  suddenly  chilled,  and  almost  in  an  instant  bilí  and  dale, 
rock  and  river,  were  shrouded  from  my  sight  by  the  rushing  storm. 
By  dint  of  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  both  of  which  suffered 
seriously  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stones,  I contrived  to  reach  a 
shelter  beneath  an  overhanging  crag,  and  here,  with  nothing  to  sup- 
port  me  but  patience  and  a hard  biscuit,  I remained  for  about  a 
couple  ofhours. 

<c  Biscuit  and  patience  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  when,  to  my 
great  relief,  I perceived  a man  advancing  along  a sheep-traek  below. 

I shouted  as  only  downright  honest  despair  can  shout.  The  stranger 
paused,  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to  pass  on.  To  explain  my 
distress  amid  such  a roar,  and  at  so  great  a distance,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  in  agony  lest  this  last  hope  should  fail,  I sprang  to  my 
feet,  tottered  for  a moment,  and  again  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
This  circumstance,  however,  seemed  to  decide  the  stranger,  and 
scrambling  up  the  rock,  he  was  soon  at  my  sido. 

“ lie  was  an  elderly  man,  tull,  slight,  and  of  gentlemanly  bearing, 
and  on  perceiving  my  helpless  statc,  willingly  proffered  aiel  and  hos- 
pitality.  To  return  to  the  inn  at  Ennerdale  wasnot  tobe  thought  of; 
his  cottage  was  within  a mile,  and  I was  welcome  to  wliat  it  might 
affbrd.  I never  found  an  elderly  gentleman  so  agreeable  before.  An 
hour’s  painful  walk,  or  rather  hop,  brought  us  to  the  domicile  in  ques- 
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tion.  It  secmcd  to  be  an  antique  farm-house  recen tly  repaired,  and 
was  snugly  lodgcd  in  a shcltered  nook  on  the  mountain  side.  We 
were  received  by  an  oíd  deaf  woman,  with  whose  assistance  and  tliat 
of  my  kínd  guide  I was  speedily  provided  with  dry  clothing  and  the 
requisite  bandages  for  my  injured  limb.  The  apartment  into  which 
1 was  now  ushered,  and  which,  wliile  my  liost  was  employed  in 
ehanging  his  own  dripping  garments,  I liad  full  leisure  to  examine, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  exterior  of  the  building.  It  was  small 
and  ill-proportioned  cnough,  but  furnished  with  taste  and  even  cost- 
liness;  among  other  articles  betokening  the  existence  of  some  i)ra 
loci,  were  a lute,  sundry  folios  of  music,  and  an  embroidery  frame. 
There  was  something  not  a little  perplexing  in  all  this.  < I can’t  be  in 
the  palace  of  a gnome  king,’  thought  I,  1 ñor  in  a dream,  ñor — / 
Further  speculation  was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  a door,  a light 
fenialc  figure  glided  in,  and  Adela  stood  before  me. 

“ For  a description  of  our  mutual  surprise,  I must  refer  you  to 
those  masters  of  modern  eloquence,  the  novel  writers;  my  feeble 
powers  are  unequal  to  the  task. 

“‘Yes,  sir,  as  I llave  said,  Adela  stood  before  me,  yet  not  my 
Adela;  the  girl  was  wonian,  and  added  years  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  a fcarful  increasc  of  caro.  The  snowy  brow,  the  bright 
blaek  eye,  were  there,  but  the  smile — the  smile  was  gone;  a sad  and 
settled  expression  occupied  its  seat.  She  welcomed  me,  but  with  an 
humbled  and  embarrassed  air,  and  listened  to  my  rhapsodies  in 
silence  and  with  downcast  looks;  in  vain  I tried  the  liveliest  sallies 
and  the  most  thrilling  sentiments,  she  was  to  be  moved  neither  to 
love  ñor  laughter.  Matters  were  taking  a very  depressing  turn, 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  descending  from  the  room  above,  caught 
her  car.  ‘ it  is  my  father,’  she  exclaimed.  * Put  no  ill  construction 
on  the  request,  but  I could  wish  that  he  should  remain  ignorant  of 
our  ever  having  met  before/ 

“ On  the  re-appearance  of  my  liost,  he  begged  to  introduce  to  me 
1 his  daughter  Miss  Brownlow/  ‘ Miss  BrownlowS  I repeated  half 
unconsciously. — ‘ Miss  Brownlow,  sir?’  returned  the  oíd  gentleman 
hastily ; and  looking  up  I discovered  the  eyes  of  hoth  father  and 
daughter  bent.  anxiously  upon  me. — 4 Oh,  indeed!’  I stammered,  c 1 
am  delighted  to  make  her  aequaintanec,  sir !' 

“ But  Brownlow  was  not  the  ñame;  not  the  ñame  the  sparkling 
Adela  liad  first  responded  to — not  the  ñame  I had  so  often  syllabled 
in  my  sleep,  but  which  in  waking  moments  seemed  like  the  seeker's 
stair,  never  to  be  regained. 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  little  contretcmps  alluded  to,  the 
evening  passed  away  pleasantly  cnough,  and  so  did  the  day  following, 
and  the  day  succeeding  that ; in  fact  a week  passed,  for  my  kind 
hospitable  entertainer  would  not  liear  of  my  removing  un  til  I was 
fairly  convalescent.  In  him,  though  a little  in  the  way  at  times, 

I found  a very  delightful  compamon;  he  was  a man  of  talent  and 
education ; one,  too,  who  had  evidently  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
mingled  in  the  higher  grades  of  society.  One  circumstanee,  how- 
ever,  could  not  escape  notice.  Whcnever  he  called  up  reminis- 
céneos  of  his  past  life,  Adela  appeared  restless  and  uneasy;  and  even 
he  would  at  times  suddenly  clieck  himself,  and  subside  into  a moody 
melancholy  silence.  To  one  older  and  wiser  than  myself,  all  this 
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might  have  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  distrust;  I was,  how- 
ever,  too  tnucli  engrossed  with  warmer  emotions  to  feel  even  curiosity 
on  the  subject.  At  length  the  day  fixed  for  m y departure  arrived  ; 

I liad  delayed  it  to  the  extreme  verge  of  propriety,  and,  moreover,  an 
engagement  with  my  agent  again  imperatively  summoned  me  to 
York. 

“ It  was  a soft  and  sunny  morning;  Mr.  Brownlow  liad  sauntered 
out  with  bis  shepherd,  and  Adela  and  myself  were  left  alone  in  the 
little  parlour.  It  was  tben  for  the  first  time  with  my  lips  I spoke  to 
her  of  love;  by  looks  I liad  full  oft  discoursed  eloquently  of  the 
matter.  Adela  became  violently  agitated,  as  I pressed  my  suit;  sobs 
and  tears  succeeded, — conduct  quite  allowablc,  but  verging,  as  I 
thought,  a trifle  towards  the  extravagant, — when  at  this  most  inte- 
resting  point  the  oíd  gentleman  returning  from  his  walk,  interrupted  our 
tcte-h-tete . Adela  on  a sudden  became  earnestly  intent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  a silk  purse,  and  I simultaneously  felt  myself  smitten,  with 
a desire  of  study.  Seizing  the  first  volume  that  was  near,  I turned 
hastily  over  the  leaves ; it  was  a book  of  prayer;  some  handwriting 
on  the  title  page  caught  my  eye.  There  it  was, — the  phantom  that 
liad  eluded  me  so  long, — the  ñame , each  cbaracter  traced  in  a plain 
bold  liand,  ‘ With  a fatlier’s  blessing  to  Adela  Mesurier.’  € Ha!’  1 
exclaimed,  with  out  a thought  of  my  imprudence,  4 at  last  I have  it, — 
Mesurier/  Adela  Mesurier ! the  long  lost,  long  sought  ñame.* 

“ Little  did  1 anticípate  the  cfíect  which  these  words  were  to  pro- 
duce. Adela  with  a faint  scream  sank  back  fainting  in  her  cliair; 
her  fatlier  deadly  palé,  and  without  uttering  a syllable,  immediately 
removed  her  from  the  apartment. 

“ Perplexed  and  agliast  at  so  unlooked-for  a feature  in  my  wooing, 

I waited  patiently  for  some  explanation.  A considerable  time  elapscd 
ere  my  liost  reappeared;  he  was  calm,  but  his  countenance  bore 
evident  tokcns  of  recent  and  dcep  agitation.  * Young  gentleman/  he 
commenced,  * by  the  imprudence  of  my  poor  girl,  you  have  becomc 
master  of  our  secret.  Ña  y,  sir,  regret  is  useless;  we  are  in  your 
power,  and  you  must  exert  it  as  you  will  I * I never  felt  so  thoroughly 
mystified  in  my  life.  Mr.  Mesurier,  if  that  was  his  ñame,  continued  : 

* My  daughter,  sir,  has  rnade  me  acquainted  with  the  conversation 
which  passed  prior  to  this  unhappy  exposure;  she  desires  for  a brief 
interview  ; for  ten  minutes  therefore  I leave  you  together/  So  saying, 
the  oíd  gentleman  made  a stiíf  bow,  and  quitted  the  room.  ‘ But 
wbat  the  devil  does  it  all  mean?*  quoth  I. 

“ At  this  moment  Adela  herself,  palé,  trembling,  and  with  down- 
cast  eyes,  appeared.  What  passed  for  some  time,  I know  not;  but 
at  length,  pointing  to  the  unfínished  purse,  she  said,  * You  have 
more  than  once  begged  of  me  this  trifle ; if  you  can  still  valué  it,  it 
is  yours.*  ” 

Mere  my  únele’ s voice  grew  a little  liusky;  he  tried  a glass  of 
port.  It  did  him  good,  and  he  continued  : 

“ ‘ Then  dearest/  I exclaimed,  ‘ I have  not  presumed  too  far ; my 
affection  is  not  altogcthcr  unre turned?'  She  seemed  to  regard  me 
with  astonishment.  * There  is  some  mystery — I seek  not  the  cluc — 
some  secret  cliord  of  grief  on  which  I have  unwittingly  touched, 
pardon  my  heedlessness,  and  tell  me  1 am  forgiven. — < 'Tis  better  so, 
far  better  so,'  she  said,  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to  me,  and, 
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after  an  instantes  pause,  extending  her  hand. — < Thanks ! a thousand 
thanks ! * said  I,  pressing  it — coíd  it  was — to  my  lips ; ‘ I accept  the 
pledge,  and  will  instantly  address  your  father/ — * No,  no,’  she  said 
hurriedly,  ‘ not — not  to-day,  he  is  disturbed,  unwell;  it  must  not  be 
to-day.’  Witb  some  reluctance,  I agrced  to  postpone  my  application 
till  my  return  from  York,  which  could  be  cflectcd  witliiu  a fortnight. 
* And  now,'  said  I,  ‘ farewell,  and  lleaven  shield  you.  You  will 
think  of  me,  Adela,  think  of  me  till  we  meet  again  I’  She  raiscd 
her  eyes,  and  replied  slowly  and  solemnly,  ‘ I will, — tillwe  mecí  again !’ 
But,  sir,  we  never  did  meet  again,  and  never  shall  in  this  world. 

“ Within  the  period  mentioned,  full  of  love  and  hope,  I revisited 
the  eottage;  it  was  tenantless.  I followed  the  fugitives  to  the  coast, 
and  there  every  trace  of  them  was  lost. 

“ Many  years  after,  on  rummaging  some  chests  that  had  remained 
undisturbed  in  all  the  dignity  of  dust  since  my  father’s  death,  I lit 
upon  several  oíd  files  of  newspapers;  and  in  carelessly  turning  over 
one  of  these,  the  ñame  of  Mesurier  once  more  caught  my  eye.  It 
was  a case  in  one  of  the  criminal  courts ; and  on  pursuing  it,  I found 
that  a gentleman  so  named,  of  high  conncxion  and  ampie  fortune, 
had  been  convicted  of  the  crirae  of  forgery.  It  further  appeared  on 
subsequen t inquiry,  that  although  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
obtain  a comnuitation  of  bis  sentence,  justice  for  some  time  proved 
inexorable ; when  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution,  a reprieve  arrived  unexpectcd,  and  almost  unhoped  for. 
Ilow  this  was  effected,  was  never  clearly  ascertained ; it  was,  how- 

ever,  commonly  referred  to  the  ageney  of  the  Duke  of , who 

possessed  at  that  period  very  considerable  ministerial  influence,  and 
dark  and  cruel  hints  were  whispered  of  the  price  paid  for  his  in- 
terest.  Be  that  as  it  may  (and  I turn  gladly  from  this  portion  of  the 
story)  perpetual  banishment  was  substituted  for  death ; but  even  this 
Mersurier  found  means  to  evade,  and  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  on  the  way  to  embarkation.  Some  slight  scarch  was  at- 
tempted,  but  without  success,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
had  contrived  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

“ The  date  of  the  trial  in  question  was  June  17 — , but  two 
months  after  my  arrival  at  Ley  den,  where  the  news  of  such  an  event 
was  not  likely  to  reach  a student  deep  in  the  delights  of  Aristotle 
and  Burgusdicius. 

“ I was  of  course  a good  deal  startled  and  pained  by  this  disco- 
very ; but  observe,  sir,  there  was  no  breaking  of  hearts,  no  nonsense 
of  that  sort ; I soon  recovered,  and  here  you  see  me  as  cheerful  and 
happy  an  oíd  bachclor  as  frcedoin  and  ¡ndependence  can  make  one. 
I do  what  I like,  say  wliat  I likc,  go  where  I like,  have  my  dog  in 
the  parlour,  and  diñe  in  a dressing  gown.” 

And  yet  methinks  there  was  a something  in  my  uncle’s  tone  not 
quite  in  unisón  with  the  tenor  of  his  speecli. 

“ You  ask  my  advice,  sir?  Well,  go  apprentice  yourself  to  a 
weaver,  take  to  the  stage,  or  edit  a morniug  ncwspaper,  but  don’t 
quite  bind  yourself  to  slavery, — don’t  marry.” 

“ Amicus  pulruus  sed  magis  amica  Emily •*  And  somehow  or  an- 
other,  on  that  day  fortnight,  spite  of  all  injunctions,  I found  myself 
in  a rattling  post-chaise,  with  a favour  as  big  as  a píate  in  my  button- 
hole,  and  by  my  side  was  the  most  provoking  little  satín  bonnet, 
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garnished  plentifully  with  orange  flowers,  and  shading  a blushing 
happy  face,  tlie  object  of  my  uncle’s  warning. 

And  has  one  unkind  thought  ever  been  bestowed  upon  that  yellow 
bodied  vehicle?  and  that  bonnet  with  the  orange  flowers — and  that 
favour  as  big  as  a píate;  are  they  not  yct  laid  up  in  lavender? 
And  that  stern  oíd  gentleraan  hirasclf,  that  misogynic  únele,  did  he 
not  confess  that  Jor  a xoife  I liad  certainly  chosen  the  least  excep- 
tionable  of  her  sex?  — - Readcr,  apply  to  Mistress  M.  or  N.,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  a full  solution  of  these  queries. 


GANYMEDE. 

BY  W.  G.  J.  BARRER,  ESO. 


Amoxg  the  flowers,  the  many-coloured 
flowers 

Young  Ganymede  is  thoughtless  stray- 

Tho  zephyr  with  his  tresses  playing 
A fresher  tint  to  his  smooth  cheek  hath 
given ; 

And  his  durk  eyes,  so  mutely  eloquent, 
Are  carelessly  upon  the  blossoms  lieut : 
Swiftly  the  golden  hours 
Move  on  their  noiseless  path,  — in  the 
bine  heaven 

Ilangs  not  a single  cloud  ; 

The  birds  sit  silent  in  their  forest 
bowers. 

And  by  the  soft  breeze  bow’d, 

The  trembling  willows  kiss  yon  placid 
stream, 

Where  sportive  fishes  ba&k  in  the  warm 
beam. 

Hark  ! stooping  from  the  sky 
The  noi.se  of  clanging  wings  ! 

No  coming  tempest  sings, 

Rut  yet  the  sound  draws  nigh. 

And  now  an  orb  of  brilliant  light 
Slowly  descernís  — dazzling  the  aching 
' sight. 

A rainbow  line  of  many  tints 
Gíeams  from  the  crimson’d  west, 

As  when  the  sun  throngh  soft  showers 
glints 

Upon  a suinmer  cloud's  dissolving 
breast. 

A heavenly  fragrance  is  diíTnsed  a round  ; 
And  Ganyniede  his  lovely  face  up- 
turning, 

Startled  by  the  sudden  sonnd, 

Beholds  amid  that  glory  Iniubent 
burning, 

The  immortal  messenger  of  .Tove  ; 

The  tlmnder-bearer  of  the  skies. 
lie  hath  descended  from  above 
To  bear  afar  from  mortal  eyes 
The  beauteous  object  of  a godhead’s  love. 
Pillow’d  on  his  inajestic  pinions, 

Lo,  the  blushing  boy  ascends  ! 

Rut  a downward  glance  still  bends 
Upon  his  father’s  wide  dominions ; 

Banks  of  the  Yorc. 


And  to  his  lióme  and  mortal  friends 
A mute  farewell,  while  gush  sult  tear- 
drops,  sends. 

Tears  never  more  those  lustrous  eyes 
shall  dim. 

Star  after  stnr  is  passM — 

At  last 

Heaven’s  lofty  portal»  liavc  rcceived 
him. 

On  to  the  pelare  of  the  God, 

Along  the  broad  ethereai  road  ; 

A thotisand  sjmcious  domes  on  either 
side 

Lift  their  hcads  in  glittVing  pride, 
Spangled  all  with  gorgeous  sheen, 
Kicher  fur  tlian  aught,  I ween, 

That  the  astonish'd  youth  before  hath 
secn. 

Now  the  golden  gate  is  enter’d. 

And  the  jouraey  long  is  o'er  ; 

There  is  every  glory  center’d 

That  heaven  keepeth  evermore. 

Jewell  d roof,  and  walls,  and  floor, 
Are  shedding  wide  a puré  eífulgent 
light 

Insutferably  bright. 

A round  the  awful  conclave  see  ! 

Each  enthroned  Deitv, 

With  how  inajestic  and  celestial  míen; 
While  on  tissued  seats  between 
Sit  the  fair  goddesses,  aml  their  irnperi- 
ous  queen. 

Welcome,  young  Ganymede  ! for  thee  a 
place 

Is  vacant  liere  ! 

No  more  shall  sorrow'  cloud  thy  face, 

Or  anguish  cali  into  those  eyes  a tear. 
Be  th i ne  the  plcasiug  task  that  cup  to 
hll 

Whicl»  the  Tmmortals  drain, 

And  listening  with  rapt  soul  to  the  soft 
strain 

That  rings  through  Heaven,  forgeteach 
trivial  ill 

Which  thou  didst  meet  on  earth  j res- 
cued  from  pain, 

Life*»  troubles  shall  not  sliade  thy  cheek, 
ñor  wound  thy  breast  again  ! 
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BY  ALBANY  POYNTZ. 

“ Used  down?” — Ay,  worn  to  the  stumps; — every  angle  rounded, 
every  feature  effaced, — smoothed,  pummiced,  polished,  into  the 
uioat  level  monotony  of  surface ! The  rcader  of  vovq  of  course 
perceives  tliat  thc  present  aspect  of  socíety  is  the  insipid  sur- 
face  complained  of ; — a surface  from  vvhich  neither  dramatist  ñor 
novelist  can  extract,  either  plot  or  character,  without  violating  in 
the  grossest  manner  the  probabilities  of  civilized  life.  Singing  is  far 
from  the  only  feat  that  ¡s  accomplished  “ by  the  million.”  People 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  talk,  move,  think,  in  millions.  No  one  dures  to  be 
himself.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  not  an  original  left ! All  the 
books  published  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  the  same  type,  with 
one  of  Wedgewood’s  Manifold-writers.  All  the  speeches  made  might 
be  stercotyped  in  January  by  an  able  repórter,  to  last  out  till  June. 
In  society,  men  are  packed  one  witbin  the  other,  like  forks  or  spoons 
in  a plate-chest,  each  of  the  same  exact  pattern  and  amount  of 
pennyweights.  Doctor,  divine,  or  devirs-dragoman,  (Ang.  lawyer,) 
all  dressed  alike, — all  affecting  the  same  tastes,  pursuits,  and  domes- 
tic  habits  I 

Would  Shakspcare  ever  have  invented  FalstaíF,  or  Parolles,  in  such 
an  order  of  society? — Would  Scott  have  hit  upon  the  Barón  of 
Bradwardine  or  Lawyer  Pleydell  ? — Would  cven  Fielding  or  Smollett 
have  cxtraeted  the  ripe  humour  of  these  inventions  out  of  sueh  a sea 
of  batter?  The  few  authors  of  fiction  who  do  pretend  to  indivi- 
dualizo, are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Newgate  and  the  Coal-hole 
for  elements  of  character;  society  of  a higher  grade  being  so  “ used 
down  ” into  tamencss,  as  to  form  one  long  Baker  Street  or  Guildford 
Street  of  mean,  graceless,  and  tcdious  uniformity,  from  numbcr  one 
to  number  one  hundred,  ditto  repeated. 

It  is  not  so  in  other  capitals.  Elsewhere,  every  profession  has  its 
stamp,  and  every  grade  its  distinctions.  In  París,  or  Berlín,  or 
Vienna,  you  can  no  more  surmise  when  you  diñe  out  what  will  be 
placed  on  thc  table,  or  what  conversation  will  take  place  around  it, 
than  you  can  pre-assure  the  morrow’s  wcathcr.  In  London,  whether 
the  dinner  occur  at  thc  house  of  a man  of  eiglit  hundred  a y car,  or 
of  eight  thousand,  you  are  cognizant,  to  a dish  and  a topic,  what  will 
be  supplied  for  the  delcctation  of  your  ears  and  púlate.  You  eat  the 
turbot  and  saddle  of  mutton  by  anticipation  as  you  go  along,  and 
may  chcw  the  cud  of  the  great  letters  of  the  ministerial  and  opposi- 
tion  papers,  which  anón  you  will  have  to  swallow,  diluted  with  milk- 
and-water  by  the  dull,  or  vivified  by  a few  drops  of  the  alcohol  by 
the  brilliant. 

In  the  evening-entertainments,  as  in  the  dinner,  " toujours  per- 
drix!” — Jullicn,  Guntcr,  and  Lord  Flipflap, — Lord  Flipflap,  Gunter, 
and  Jullien! — You  see  the  same  people  waltzing,  fiddling,  and  serving 
the  refreshments,  at  every  fetc  givcn  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
between  May  and  August,  and  you  hcar  the  same  phrases  exchangcd 
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among  them.  May  and  August  indeed  ? — say  from  a.  d.  1835  to 
a.d. 1850! 

This  horrible  uniforraity  of  conventional  life,  vvhieh  lias  converted 
society  into  a paper  of  pins  witli  people  stuck  in  rows,  insteacl  of 
minikins,  is,  wc  are  told,  the  result  of  a high  State  of  civilisation. 
The  raoment  the  English  left  off  clipping  their  yew-trees  and  laying 
down  their  gravel  walks  at  right  angles,  they  transferred  the  systeni 
to  societ}'.  “ Ye  fallen  avenues,”  so  pathetically  sung  by  Cowper,  you 
have  now  your  parallels  at  every  dinner  party ; and  not  a coterie  in 
Grosvenor  Square  but  presents  the  stiíF  unmeaning  rectangularity  of 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Maze  included. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  while  this  etcrnal  sameness  of  manners 
and  opinions  is  so  notorious  among  ourselves,  no  one  ventures  to 
say,  “ It  is  a fine  day,”  till  he  has  ascertained  whether  such  an 
opinión  has  been  duly  emitted  by  the  Lord  lligmarolc  or  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins,  whosoever  may  be  the  Pope  or  fugleman,  or  model  man  of  his 
set.  England  still  retains  on  the  Continent  the  distinction  of  being  “ le 
pays  des  originaux  and  one  of  the  first  ejaculations  of  a foreigner  to 
an  English  person  with  whom  he  is  on  confidential  terms,  is,  “ admit 
that  you  are  the  oddest  people  in  the  world !” — 

Useless  were  it  to  assert  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  the  evenest, — 
smooth  as  glass, — level  as  vvood  paveraents ; forsooth  to  say,  half  the 
traits  of  English  eccentricity  citcd  by  foreign  journals,  are  strictly 
truc.  Not  a city  on  the  Continent  but  has  witnessed  some  mar- 
vellous  trait  of  English  originality, — some  feat  performed  for  a wager. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  moment  an  Englishman  feels  the  pragmati- 
cality  of  the  land  to  he  “ using  down”  his  spirits  to  extinction,  off  he 
goes,  to  relieve  himself  abroad;  and,  like  a high-pressure  boiler,  of 
wliicli  the  safety-valve  has  been  obstructed,  the  explosión  is  terrible. 
A man  of  peculiar  habits,  who  has  vainly  tried  to  drill  his  whims  and 
oddities  to  the  regimen  tal  discipline  of  London  life,  and  fire  his  opi- 
nions in  platoons,  with  the  commonplace  people  of  his  parish,  the 
moment  he  finds  himself  out  of  bounds  of  conventional  tyranny,  is 
sure  to  run  into  extremes.  The  English,  consequently,  pass  for 
crached  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  just  as  the  llussians  pass  for 
millionaircs ; because  the  wealthy  of  Ilussia  and  eccentric  of  Great 
Britain  are  forced  to  travcl  in  search  of  enjoyment. 

Were  they  to  stay  at  lióme,  an  inquest  de  lunático  inquirendo 
would  soon  settle  the  matter  I The  moment  a presumptuous  indivi- 
dual acts  or  thinks  an  inch  out  of  the  plumb-line  of  perpendicularity 
exacted  by  the  formalities  of  society,  his  next  of  kin  steps  in  to 
prove  that  he  ate,  drank,  or  slept  at  the  hours  that  suited  him,  not 
at  those  which  suited  the  rest  of  the  world;  perhaps  that  he  liad 
attachment  to  a particular  coat,  and  wore  it  though  threadbarc, 
having  new  ones  in  his  wardrobe ; or  perhaps  that  he  chose  to  llave 
too  many  new  ones  in  his  wardrobe,  though  he  liad  a good  one  to  his 
back.  Any  twelve  respectable  steady-going  jurymen,  accustomed, 
like  footmen,  to  their  two  suits  a-year,  and  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
by  clockwork,  will  not  hesitate  to  return  him  non- compos ; and  the 
unhappy  wretch  is  eventually  driveu  into  idiotey  by  the  imputed  loss 
of  reason.  An  instance  occurred  the  other  day  of  an  individual,  de- 
prived  of  liberty  and  the  control  of  his  property  by  the  decree  of 
such  a jury,  and  the  evidence  of  the  usual  number  of  oíd  women. 
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who,  being  rational  enough  to  give  the  slip  to  bis  incarcerators, 
íigured  with  distinction  at  a forcign  court,  and  obtaincd  tbc  verdict 
of  the  highcst  mcmbcrs  of  the  French  faculty  that  he  not  only  pos- 
sessed  the  perfect  use  ofhis  senses,  but  tliat  bis  senses  are  of  a highly 
intelligent  order. 

liad  he  lived  in  Charles's  days,  or  even  in  the  days  of  the  royal 
meces  of  Charles,  be  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  an  odd  fellow, 
and  perbaps  been  bitched  into  a lampoon ; or,  fifty  years  later, 
mimicked  in  one  of  the  farces  of  Foote.  For,  after  all,  what  was  he 
but  one  of  the  nmrked  features  of  a varied  surface  of  society?  And 
when  the  cases  of  half  the  unfortunate  persons  we  dismiss,  as  in- 
competent  of  mind,  to  a residence  at  Chiswick,  Hamwell,  or  Hoxton, 
come  to  be  investigated,  it  usually  turns  out  that  they  are  no  odder 
than  people  who  were  called  bumourists  in  the  days  of  Goldsmith, 
and  characters  in  those  of  Fielding. 

The  great  origin  of  this  peremptory  uniformity  is  the  influence  of 
our  habits  of  business.  To  facilitate  despatch,  everything  the  least 
out  of  the  comnion  way  must  be  avoided,  and  all  obstacles  in  the 
railroad  of  life  removed.  People  llave  no  time  to  lose  in  wonder. 
They  like  to  find  in  the  man  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  a fac- 
símile of  themselves ; so  that  they  can  meet  him,  point  to  point, 
without  inquiry  or  examination.  As  society  is  at  prcsent  consti- 
tuted,  they  know  to  an  item  with  what  and  whom  they  have  to  deal 
in  a stockbroker,  banker,  physician,  or  barrister.  They  could  draw 
bis  portrait,  or  make  a model  of  him,  without  ever  having  set  eyes 
upon  bis  face.  Such  people  are  madc  to  pattern,  and  the  type  of 
each  is  as  familiar  to  cvery  mothcr’s  son  of  us,  as  thougli  it  were 
specifically  sold  at  a turner’s,  like  a bat  and  hall. 

The  using  down  of  society  has,  in  this  point  of  view,  certainly  ef- 
fected  a sort  of  overland-mailish  facility  of  intercommunication 
between  remóte  points  of  society.  Lord  Chancellors  have  become 
unmysterious  as  haberdashers ; and  my  Lord  Duke,  no  longer  ar- 
rayed  in  bis  star,  garter,  and  unapproaclmbility,  can  be  trafficked 
with  in  the  sale  of  a hunter  or  a living,  with  as  rnuch  case  as  for- 
mcrly  bis  agents.  The  days  of  chain  mail  and  farthingales  are  gone 
by ! — It  is  all  44  Doudney  r — all  u rich  gros  de  Naples  at  1 s.  a 

yard !” 

Epochs  are  apt  to  obtain  a ñame  in  history,  as  the  “ age  of  gold,” 
44  the  age  of  iron,”  44  the  age  of  the  crusades,”  “ the  age  of  Shaks- 
peare  — and  Byron,  in  a fit  of  bitterness,  characterized  our  century 
as  44  the  age  of  bronze.”  The  truth,  and  consequen tly  the  treason, 
would  be  far  greater  were  it  defined  as  44  the  age  of  non-entityism ! ” 
Examine  it  in  all  its  phases : go  to  church,  to  the  play,  into  the 
courts  of  law,  nay,  to  court  itself,  and  you  will  be  forcea  to  confess 
an  utter  want  of  individuality.  In  our  public  exhibitions,  in  our 
booksellers’  sbops,  as  in  our  eternal  circles  of  dulness,  nothing  salient, 
nothing  remarkable;  and  the  Román  Emperor  who  wished  that 
mankind  liad  a single  ncck,  tlmt  he  migbt  make  an  end  of  it  at  a 
blow,  should  come  back  and  sce  how  vast  a step  we  have  achieved 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  bis  desire.  To  modify  a phrase  of 
Wordsworth,  there  are  not  44  fortyM  but  four  millions  44  fecding  like 
one !” 

The  vast  and  oceanic  platitude  of  such  an  order  of  existence  is 
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bacl  cnough  in  itself;  but  even  the  least  inquiring  spectator  cannot 
Iielp  exclaiming  “ What  next  ?”  What  bccame  of  Rome  wlien  it  had 
drivelled  into  inanity?"  What  becarae  of  France  aftcr  the  collapse 
into  which  it  subsided  after  the  overexcitement.  of  the  days  of  Louis 
le  Grand  ? — What  shall  we  turn  out  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  a 
befe  monstre ? Shall  we  ever  becorae  parcelled  out  again,  like  the 
overgrown  empire  of  Alexander? — shall  we  ever  rise  up  armed-men, 
after  being  sown  in  the  earth  as  the  worn-out  stumps  of  a dead 
dragón? — Or  are  we  fated  to  an  eternal  calm  of  corruption,  like  that 
described  in  the  “ Ancient  Mariner,”  when 

“ Slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
U]ion  the  slimy  sea  ?M 

After  figuring  as  the  M infinitely  little,”  are  we  to  figure  as  the  in- 
finitely less — the  pigmytissimi  of  modern  civilization  ? 

But  dulness  preserve  us,  — what  words  are  falling  from  our  pen? 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  a strait-waistcoat  in  every  syllable ! There  was 
not  a word  of  the  kind  in  any  periodical  of  the  past  month.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  column  of  the  Post  or  Ilerald,  or  the 
speeches  of  Peel,  or  Mr.  Benjamín  Bond  Cabbell.  Let  us  mix  a 
little  water  with  our  vvine,  and  talk  more  soberly. 

We  once  hcard  our  friend  Tompkins  say  to  his  son,  who  is  what 
is  called  a rising  artist  and  aspires  to  the  honours  of  the  11.  A. 
(when  he  saw  on  his  easel  an  attempt  at  a colossal  subject  from  the 
Nicbelungen  Lied)  “ Bless  my  soul,  John  I you  surely  are  not  going 
to  set  up  for  a man  of  genius? — Remember  you  have  seven  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  what  I can  give  you  is  scarcely  worth  speaking  of.’' 
And  there  are  hundreds  of  Tompkinses  who  would  petition  parí  i a- 
ment  to  bestow  a Jennerian  grant  on  Coroner  Wakley,  if  he  could 
only  discover  some  variolous  preventative  against  poetry,  which 
might  secure  by  inoculation  the  youth  of  Britain  against  rhyming, 
or  at  least  reduce  the  disease  to  a mild  and  momentary  scizurc. 
Nothing  so  bitter  to  parental  liopes  as  to  discover  a poet  in  the  fa- 
mily.  Advice  is  instantly  called  in  as  to  the  best  mode  of  suppress- 
ing  the  disorder,  and  preven ting  contagión.  Fumigations  are  ordered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  blisters  and  caustics  for  the  use  of 
the  patient.  If  it  be  true  that  no  man  is  a prophet  in  his  country,  it 
might  fairly  be  added  that  every  poet  is  a butt.  And  why  ? — Because 
a poet  is  something  out  of  the  common  line,—  something  eccentric 
and  undrillable, — something  that  cannot  be  “ used  down”  so  readily 
by  the  rolling  cylindcr  of  commonplace  ! 

Is  there  any  living  mortal  young  enough  of  his  age  to  confess  that 
he  remembers  the  villanous  oíd  coinage  of  George  III.?  The  tin- 
like  sixpences  which  added  a word  to  the  slang  dictionary,  and  the 
button-like  shillings,  of  which  the  image  and  superscription  might 
have  been  Ceesar's,  or  the  Elector  of  Hanover’s,  or  Oíd  Scratch’s,  for 
anything  that  the  most  scrutinising  turnpikeman  could  decide  to  the 
contrary  ! Just  such  fíat  and  featureless  dumps  are  we  becoming. 
Nothing  short  of  ringing  on  the  counter  can  determine  whether  we 
be  of  the  right  metal ; for  silver  or  lead,  God  wot ! bears  prccisely 
the  same  aspect. 

It  was  felt  to  be  a national  blessing  when  the  Regent  favoured  us 
with  a ncw  coinage.  For  the  first  week  or  so,  people  scarcely  liked 
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to  spcnd  their  half-crowns  and  sliillings,  so  gloriously  did  tbey  re- 
semblc  nicdals.  The  inscriptions  liad  to  be  read, — the  reverses  to  be 
studied.  The  unthrifty,  vvho  liad  flung  about  pursefuls  of  those  bits 
of  tín,  began  to  lioard  the  new  issue  of  the  Mint,  as  having  more  sig- 
nificance. 

So  will  it  be  when  our  present  u used  down  M generation  gives 
place  to  a sharper  die.  The  first  man  who  dares  to  think  and  speak 
for  himself,  and  think  and  speak  strongly,  will  become  as  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput.  The  prodigious  flock  of  sheep,  ¡uto  whieli  it  has  pleased 
our  nation  to  subside,  will  follow  at  his  piping.  Lct  him  ply  his  gal- 
vanic  battery  with  address,  and  the  corpse  of  our  defunct  Jitcrature 
will  revive,  making  perhaps,  like  other  galvanised  corpses,  a few  grí- 
maees  in  the  onset. 

Time  ivas,  indeed,  that  comets  were  esteemed  prodigies,  and  suf- 
ficed  to  produce  a national  panie  the  nioment  thcir  tails  whisked 
into  sight.  But,  now  that  thcir  movements  are  as  well  understood 
and  correctly  chronicled  as  those  of  the  sober-sided  fixcd  stars  whieh 
are  ahvays  winking  in  their  proper  places,  people  are  delighted  to  be 
broken  in  upon  occasionally  by  these  extraordinary  visitations,  which 
lend  bloom  to  our  roses,  and  flavour  to  our  vintage.  We  seriously 
assure  Mr.  Tompkins  that  the  voeation  he  has  interdicted  to  his  son 
would  be  a very  thriving  onc.  A cow  with  five  legs  is  prodigiously 
wanted.  The  announcement  of  a singing-mouse  sent  all  London  into 
hysterics.  Even  the  very  beasts  of  prey  are  tamed  ; and,  thanks  to 
Van  Amburgh  and  Cárter,  the  lions  and  hyacnas  “ used  down  IM — 
Self-playing  organs  grind  the  oratorios  of  Ilandel  into  insignificance ; 
and  the  august  Transíiguratiou  of  Raphael  has  seen  its  interest  eva- 
porate  in  the  palé  and  worn-out  lithographs  whieh  multiply  and  en- 
feeble  its  mysteries.  The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are  in  ruin», 
and  the  only  wonder  left  is  that  we  cannot  íind  out  the  secret  of  ¡n- 
venting  an  eighth. 

Our  ancestors  ran  to  look  at  an  aloe  in  bloom,  in  the  convic- 
tion  that  it  flowered  but  once  in  a hundred  years.  We  know  bet- 
ter;  but  the  aloe  has  lost  its  charm.  Our  ancestors  reverenced  a 
fine  timber-tree,  extending  its  gignntic  arms  beside  their  dwell- 
ing,  and  certifying  its  antiquity  far  better  than  the  genealogical 
tree  in  their  hall.  We  bring  ancient  trees  in  Pickford's  vans  to  our 
lawns,  and  make  them  overshadow  our  upstart  villas ; but  the  oak 
has  lost  its  charm.  Our  ancestors  thouglit  a shilling  well  spent  for 
admittanec  lo  see  the  skeleton  of  a cameleopard.  We  have  girnffes 
kittening  unnotieed  in  the  Ucgent’s  Park,  and  keep  a serpentry  for 
improving  the  domestic  breed  of  rattlesnakes  and  boa-constrictors. 
ButifMungo  Park,  or  Waterton,  were  to  write  their  travels  now, 
tbey  would  have  lost  their  charm.  The  sting  is  taken  out  of  every- 
thing;  and  with  the  misehief,  the  flavour  is  extracted  I 

The  reviews,  which  used  to  dip  their  pens,  like  the  Indiana  their 
arrows,  in  such  subtile  poison  tlmt  the  slightcst  scratcli  was  fatal, 
now  put  syrup  of  poppies  into  their  standishes ; and  instead  of  ie- 
(juiring  a human  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  amnmlly,  like  the 
Nile  of  oíd  before  it  would  overflow  and  fertilizo  the  land,  strive  to 
conciliate  the  public  by  pirouettes,  and  smiles,  and  deprecating  curt- 
sies,  like  those  of  a danseusc.  Yes!  the  terrible  Hyrcanian  bears 
have  been  “ used  down”  to  a Sarubaud! 
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Even  the  most  high  Court  o f Parliament  lias  voted  itself  a supply  of 
nail-nippers  and  pincers  frora  Birmingham,  and  sacrificed  its  own 
teeth  and  clavvs  ! It  mumbles  where  it  used  to  bite.  Its  thunder- 
bolts  havc  fizzed  ¡nto  squibs  : its  storras  are  rattled  with  a sheet  of 
iron  and  a quart  of  peas.  People  care  no  more  about  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  lleformed  House  than  at  the  bar  of  the  Eagle  Tavern. 
The  terrors  of  the  place  are  “used  down  I”  The  Sultán,  so  terrible 
as  the  “ turbaned  Turk,”  is  scarcely  worth  mcnlioning  in  a Fez  ! 

For  our  own  parts,  we  like  a little  hocus-pocus  with  our  conjuring. 
The  wizard  who  stands  simpering  behind  a table  in  a Saxon  cloth 
coat  and  tweeds,  is  as  dull  a fcllow  as  any  other  species  of  public 
lecturer;  and,  but  for  the  “ alligator  stuffed,”  and  wand  and  liiero- 
glyphical  robe  of  the  magician,  Lord  Rochestcr  would  scarcely  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  maids  of  lionour  w ho  eonsultcd  his  black  art ! 

But,  dulness  preserve  us ! (as  we  said  before,)  here  we  are  “ using 
down”  our  wisdom,  and  giving  way  to  the  weight  of  the  roller.  Our 
angles  are  rounding.  We  are  becoming  pebbled,  like  the  rest,  by 
the  friction  of  the  stream.  Our  spirit  nielts  away  like  a dissolving 
view.  The  vast  platitude  of  Salisbüry  Flain  is  around  us,  and  mole- 
hills  are  mountains  ! Farewell,  dear  public,  before  the  pen  in  our 
hand,  and  energy  in  our  soul,  become  altogether  “ used  down !” 


A TALE  OF  THE  WARS  OF  AIARLBOROUGIL 

13Y  UENRY  CURLINO. 

Eftsooxs  there  dwelt  a right  portly  and  merry-conceited  host. 
Nigh  unto  the  high  road  which  crosses  the  wastes  of  Cumberland 
wras  his  hostcl  sitúate.  And  so  it  was,  that  sitting  one  gusty  after- 
noon,  in  the  month  of  August,  withinside  the  brick-built  porch  in 
front  of  his  dwelling,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  discussing  his  afternoon 
tankard,  and  occasionally  numehing  his  supper  of  bread  and  cheese, 
whilst  the  robins  hopped  from  bough  to  bough  to  claim  the  crunibs 
lie  left  for  perquisites,  that  he  observed  in  the  distance  a traveller 
wending  his  solitary  way  across  the  inoss. 

“ Within  there  I”  cried  the  landlord,  soon  as  he  espied  the  creep- 
ing  atom  upon  the  distant  wold,  — “ within  there,  Thammas  Ostler  ! 
come  fortb,  lad  ; I spy  a guest  yonder  away.  lie  has  passed  the 
gibbet  where  the  four  roads  meet,  and  comes  hitherward.  Puss 
t’w'ord  to  missus  to  clap  a log  on  t’  fire-in  Dolphin  parlour.” 

“Be  he  a-horseback  or  afoot,  measter?”  said  the  shock-hcaded 
stableman,  as  he  lounged  into  the  porch  from  the  interior,  and 
stared  over  the  ovaste. 

“A-horseback,  to  be  sure,  sleephead  !”  said  the  landlord,  rising, 
and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  “else  wherefore  cali  to  titee? 
Each  to  his  fellow,  Thammas  Tyke.  ’Tis  for  thou,  who  art  beastly, 
to  look  to  thy  fellow-beast ; the  horse  to  thy  care,  the  rider  mine  ” 

“ Ilumph  !”  said  the  ostler;  “ truly  so,  measter.  Perchancel  shall 
have  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two.” 

“ Go  to,”  said  the  landlord  ; " thou  art  a shrewd  knave.  Attend 
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thou  to  the  traveller’s  horse  when  he  arrives,  whilst  I look  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rider  within  doors." 

The  traveller  rodé  straight  up  to  the  gate  of  the  little  garden  in 
front  of  the  house,  and,  dismounting,  resigned  his  steed  to  the  ostler, 
as  the  host  hurried  out  to  bid  him  wélcome  to  the  comforts  of  his 
roof,  and  usher  liirn  into  the  Dolphin  parlour.  The  stranger  was 
tull,  and  of  a commanding  figure.  He  glanced  around  the  apart- 
ment,  as  the  host  busied  himself  in  stirring  up  the  crackling  logs 
upon  the  hearth,  and,  then  turning,  walked  to  the  casement  and 
looked  forth,  doffing  liis  broad-brimnied  castor,  and  removing  the 
mufflers,  which  liad  completely  hidden  his  countenance. 

<f  What  qualitv  of  draught  would  your  worship  like  to  drink  ? M 
said  the  host,  as  lie  placed  a tray  with  refresliments  upon  the  table. 

The  traveller  turned  to  answer,  and  the  host  started  a couple  of 
yards  back,  with  surprise  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  he  gazed 
upon  him. 

I '11  taste  of  the  cup  you  yourself  lovc  best,  host/*  said  the  tra- 
veller, disregarding  the  astonished  look  of  the  landlord  ; “ for  I have 
ever  found,  tliat  to  drink  of  the  cup  best  relished  by  the  host,  is  to 
taste  of  the  most  superlative  in  his  cellar." 

“ Your  worship  speaks  sooth,"  returned  the  landlord,  gradually 
recovering  himself,  and  filling.  “ Here's  a cup  of  asgood  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  inn  upon  the  border.  I look  towards  your  worship. 
My  Service  to  your  honour." 

“Come,  landlord,"  said  the  traveller,  lifting  his  glass,  “ I ’ll  give 
you  a toast,  one  you  have  ofttimes  drank  in  former  days.  Pili,  man, 
a bumper.  Here's  to  the  memory  of  Sorrel,  and  the  little  gentle- 
man  iu  velvet." 

The  eneihies  of  King  Wiliiam  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  this  toast.  They  charged  him  with  having  entertained  a 
desígn  of  excluding  Anne  from  the  throne,  and  introducing  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  as  his  successor.  By  Sorrel  they  meant  tile 
horse  (so  named)  which  fell  with  him ; and,  under  the  appellative  of 
<l  the  little  gentleman  in  velvet,"  toasted  the  mole  that  raised  the  hill 
over  which  the  horse  had  stumbled,  and  caused  his  death. 

The  landlord  was  a cautious  north-countryman,  one  who  was  as 
crafty  as  a Jesuit.  He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  carried  his  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  then  set  it  untasted  upon  the  table  before  him. 

“ You  know  me  now,  Phillpot,"  said  the  traveller.  “Nay,  never 
deny  it,  man ; I saw  you  start  when  I removed  my  kerchief  from 
my  face." 

“ Nay,"  returned  the  landlord,  (í  I certainly  did  think  I never 
looked  upon  a face  so  like  that  of  my  oíd  master’s  son;  but.  Lord 
save  us,  sir ! until  you  gave  the  oíd  pledge,  it  was  not  my  cue  to 
claim  acquaintance  with  one  who  has  been  returned  dead  in  these 
parts  for  near  a quarter  of  a century.  Nay,  the  good  lady,  your 
wife,  spoke  even  with  one  who,  arriving  from  the  Low  Countries, 
brought  your  honour’s  watch  and  other  eífeets,  affirming  that  he 
himself  had  bcen  a soldier  in  your  troop,  and  had  assisted  in  bury- 
ing  your  body,  as  you  lay  dead  upon  the  field  before  the  walls  of 
Lisie.  IVIy  certie ! but  there  *11  be  a precious  kick-up  here  by-and- 
by  ! 1 suppose  your  worship  knows  the  good  lady,  your  wife,  has 

been  long  time  deceased  ?" 

“ What  I know,  I know,"  returned  the  traveller,  taking  from  his 
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pocket  a gold  snuíf-box  of  exquisito  workmanship  and  curious  de- 
vice.  “Stiffice  it  T am  myself,  landlord,  whole  and  sonnd,  and  now 
it  imports  much  tbat  you  should  know  my  history  since  we  parted. 
Clap,  therefore,  a sentinel  upon  that  door.  In  other  words,  turn  the 
key  of  the  lock,  fill  your  glass,  light  up  your  pipe,  and  lend  me  your 
ears.** 

Aliñe  host,  upon  this,  seated  himself  opposite  his  guest,  who  began 
his  story  at  once,  merely  prcluding  it  xvith  the  caution,  that,  if  his 
hearer  oífered  to  stir  a stop  from  the  apartment  till  he  liad  fmishcd, 
he  would  whizz  a brace  of  balls  through  his  brain-pan. 

“You  doubtless  remember,”  said  the  traveller,  “ man  y passages  in 
my  nonage,  landlord,  which  proclaimed  me  a sort  of  reckless  ne*er- 
do-well,  and  how,  after  my  worthy  father  had  articled  me  to  a 
serivener’s  desk  in  Carlisle,  I rail  away  with  a recruiting-party  sta- 
tioned  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  enlisted  as  a prívate  in  a regi- 
ment  of  dragoons.  You  may  remember,  too,  the  efforts  my  father 
inade  to  buy  me  off,  and  how  I refused  to  be  so  reclaimed  ; so  that 
the  oíd  gentleman,  ñnding  me  resolved  upon  making  a target  of  my 
body  in  the  Netherlands,  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase 
me  a commission,  rather  than  I should  thus  disgrace  his  family  by 
serving  in  the  ranks." 

“ I remember,”  said  the  host,  “ all  about  it ; and  how  your  wilful 
conduct  broke  both  your  parents*  hearts.” 

The  traveller  took  no  notice  of  this  observation  further  than  stop- 
ping  for  a moro  en  t,  and  tapping  his  gold  snuft-box,  from  which  he 
took  a pinch  of  snuff,  and  applied  it  to  his  nostril  with  ineffable  re- 
lish.  He  tlien  glanced  at  bis  listencr,  and  continued  his  story. 

“ Before,  however,"  said  he,  €<  1 had  obtained  my  commission,  I 
thought  proper  to  accommodate  myself  with  a wife.” 

ts  Does  your  worship  mean  that  as  news  to  me  ?**  said  the  host 
archly. 

“ Ñot  exactly,*’  retnrned  the  traveller  ; “ but  as  you  never,  I be- 
lieve,  lieard  the  circumstances  under  which  I was  induced  to  become 
a married  man,  it  suits  my  purpose  to  dilate  at  full  iqion  that  part 
of  my  story.  Whilst,  then,  í was  recruiting  with  a party  of  my  rc- 
giment,  we  beat  up  through  Yorkshire;  and  one  night,  whilst  sta- 
tioned  near  the  town  of  Scarborough,  thesergeant  of  our  party,  who 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  housekeeper  ofa  gentleman  resid  en  t 
in  that  neighbourhood,  carried  me  with  him  on  a visit  he  was  in- 
vi ted  to  pay  hcr. 

“ Alajor  Careless  (the  owner  of  the  mansión  we  visited)  was  ah- 
sent  at  the  time  with  his  lady  at  York,  and  the  servants  of  the  esta- 
blishment  held  a sort  of  revel  the  whilst.  Thcre  is  nothing  like  a 
troo]jer,  host,  on  such  an  occasion.  The  red  rag  coram  uní  cates  a 
spark  in  the  bosoms  of  the  fair  sex  like  gunpowder,  the  outworks 
are  mincd,  and  the  citadel  blown  up  in  a twinkling.  It  happened 
that  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Careless  had  on  this  occasion  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  her  maid  induced  her  to  be- 
come  a spectator  of  the  sports  of  the  servants*  hall.  I was  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  persuaded  her  to  be  my  partner  in  the  dance. 
In  short,  she  soon  found  I was  a gentleman  by  birth  and  education. 
The  romance  of  the  thing  pleased  me,  and  I persuaded  her  to  agreé 
to  an  elopement.  Major  Careless,  of  course,  felt  scandal  i sed  at  his 
daughter’s  conduct  in  running  away  with  a common  dragoon,  and, 
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burning  with  resentment,  followed  and  overtook  the  troop  at  Be- 
verley,  wliere,  waiving  all  distinction  of  ranks,  he  insisted  on  satis- 
faction  for  the  injury  he  conceived  I had  inflicted  npon  hitn.  We 
met  behind  the  barracks  in  that  town  ; I beingatteneled  by  an  oflicer 
of  niy  own  regiment  (for  I had  two  days  before  obtained  a commis- 
sion),  whilst  he  was  accompanied  by  the  friend  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  own  neighbourhood.  I was  wounded  in  the 
eneounter,  but  succeeded  in  disarming  the  enragcd  parent ; after 
which  I condescended  to  grant  him  so  much  Information  as  that  I 
had  married  his  daughter  on  the  morning  I carried  her  from  his 
house ; that  I was  of  a family  as  ancicnt  as  his  own,  and  at  that 
nioment  held  a commission  in  the  Service.  Although  these  cir- 
cumstances  considerably  mollified  the  wrath  of  Major  Careless,  he 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  his  daughter,  and  immediately  took  his 
departure  without  even  seeing  her.  Yon  recollect,  host,  my  bring- 
ing  my  wife  to  Cumberland,  and  installing  her  in  my  father's  house 
títere.  After  which  I joined  the  confedérate  ariny  abroad,  then 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  squadrons,  and  fifty-nine  bat- 
talions.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  just  crossed  the  sea,  and 
assembled  the  allics ; and  my  first  impression  of  actual  warfare  was 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Bonne.  Come,  fill  your  glass,  host,  and  re- 
plenish  your  pipe,"  continued  the  traveller.  “ I’m  coming  now  to 
the  best  part  of  my  story.” 

"Truly  so,"  said  the  host.  “ When  your  honour  discovered  to  me 
that  you  were  your  ownself  really  returned  from  the  grave,  I coukl 
have  told  you  all  that  has  followed  that  announcement.  My  Service 
to  your  honour." 

“ It  so  happened,"  continued  the  traveller,  “ that  in  the  brigade  to 
which  I bclong  there  was  an  oflicer  of  a regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  so 
like  myself  in  figure,  feature,  voice,  and  manner,  that,  even  when  we 
were  present  together,  our  comrades  were  occasionally  puzzled  to 
know  which  was  which.  Iiuleed,  except  from  the  difference  of  re- 
gimentáis of  the  corps  to  which  wc  belonged,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble  to  distinguish  Captain  Crewkheart  (for  that  was  the  ñame  of  my 
double)  from  Cornct  Catchimont.  In  short,  whilst  we  served  toge- 
ther in  the  same  brigade,  as  man  y ludicrous  mistakes  occurred  as 
the  grcat  poet  has  described  to  have  happened  between  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse,  and  him  of  Ephesus.  Our  similitude  in  person  begot  a 
cióse  friendship  between  us,  and  our  tastes  and  pursuits  were  also 
similar;  during  the  intervals  of  Service,  whilst  thrown  together, 
we  were  inseparable  companions.  Amungst  otlicr  proofs  of  his  re- 
gañí, Captain  Crewkheart  mademe  his  confidant  in  a love-aflair,  ele- 
scribing  the  beauty  of  a young  lady  he  intended  to  return  Home  and 
marry  as  soon  as  the  present  campa ign  was  over.  In  return  for  this 
confíuence,  I was  incfuccd  to  tell  him  the  story  of  my  own  marriage, 
and  sing  the  praises  of  my  wife,  who  (indeed,  I need  not  tell  you, 
host,)  was  a very  lovely  woman.  So  that,  our  conversation  in  our 
tents  more  frcquently  turning  npon  lióme  than  any  otlier  subject,  as 
is  usual  with  gentlemcn  of  the  bladc,  we  commonly  fuddled  our- 
selvcs  in  toasting  our  swéethearts  and  wives  ere  we  partee!  for  the 
night.  After  the  first  twelve  months  of  our  acquaintance  Service  se- 
parated  us ; 1 was  detached  with  a part  of  the  army  to  Anderlech, 
whilst  Captain  Crewkheart  was  sent  borne  to  England  with  dis- 
pa  te  lies,  wherc  he  remained  for  about  tliree  months.  But  you  are 
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asleep,  mine  host?”  said  the  traveller,  regarding  the  landlord,  who 
was,  in  truth,  somcwliat  somnolente  and  had  given  one  or  two  nasal 
indieations  that  he  was  quietly  dropping  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

“ Not  a whit,  your  honour,”  returned  the  host,  rousing  himself; 
<(  but  you  must  find  it  ratlier  dry  work  all  this  talking,  and  so  little 
licpior  called  for.  My  service  to  you.  There  ’ll  be  a precious  row 
by-and-by.  I be  main  sure  of  that,"  he  muttered  sollo  vocc. 

“ Whilst  Captain  Crewkheart  was  absent,”  continued  the  traveller, 
“ the  army  was  pretty  constan tly  engaged.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  at  this  period  made  a tremendous  march,  from  Asche,  as  far 
as  Hersenlinger,  and  took  possession  of  a strong  camp  the  French 
themselves  intended  to  have  occupied  at  Lessing.  lia!  ha!  the 
great  Duke  was  his  craft's-master,  landlord  ! he  knocked  the  frogs 
about  in  good  style  wherever  he  undertook  them.  After  the  march 
I myself  obtained  a short  leave  of  absence,  and,  Crossing  the  seas,  I 
flew  to  Cumberland.  I loved  my  wife,  host,  and  the  rough  grirtd- 
stone  of  the  wars  had  taken  off  much  of  the  wildness  of  my  disposi- 
tion.  I had  already  seen  enough  of  soldiering ; and  it  was  my 
intention  to  quit  the  profession  of  arms,  and  retire  to  the  plea- 
sures  of  a country  life.  But  the  Fates  ordained  it  otherwise ; for  I 
found  desolation,  host,  where  I had  left  plenty.  Both  my  paren ts 
had  died  within  a short  time  of  eacli  other,  and  my  wife  was  absent 
from  her  home.  As  I had  written  to  inform  her  of  my  intended  re- 
turn,  the  circumstance  of  her  having  quitted  her  home  struck  me  as 
somewhat  strange.  An  aged  domestic  was  the  only  person  left  in 
charge  of  the  place; — a female,  like  the  foul  witch  Sycorax,  with 
age  and  envy  grown  into  a hoop.  From  this  crone  I learnt  several 
matters  which  induced  me  to  suspect  the  íidelity  of  my  wife;  but  I 
should  have  perhaps  failed  in  discovering  who  was  my  wronger,  liad 
it  not  been  that  the  guiltyare  ofttimes  traced  and  convicted  by  their 
own  evidence.  Yes,  host,  there  is  an  especial  Providence  in  trans- 
actions  of  this  kind.  Villany  deíeats  itself,  and  leaves  token  of  its 
own  evil  doing.  This  snuH-box  was  the  means  by  which  I disco- 
vered  who  was  my  wife's  companion  in  her  absence  from  home.  It 
had  been  left  behind  apparently  in  the  hurry  of  their  departí! re,  and 
I immedia tely  recognised  it  as  having  been  the  gií’t  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  II  ano  ver*  to  my  friend,  Captain  Crewkheart,  presentad  to 
him  for  Services  rendered  during  a night-skirmisb  between  Genappe 
and  Braine-la-Lewe.t  That  Prince  had  become  involved  during  a 
charge  amongst  the  enemy’s  dragoons,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
captured,  when  Captain  Crewkheart,  by  a desperate  eftort,  succeeded 
in  routing  bis  assailants,  and  bringing  him  oíf.  1 could  not  mistuke 
the  bauble,  as  you  will  perceive,  landlord,*'  continued  the  traveller, 
after  taking  another  pinch,  and  handing  the  box  to  the  host,  “ and  it 
carried  conviction  in  my  mirnl  as  to  the  identity  of  my  wronger/' 

The  traveller  stopped,  and  again  regarded  his  snuff-box.  líe 
seemed  to  contémplate  it  with  a species  of  aflection,  since  it  had 
enabled  him  to  discover,  and  follow  up,  a deep-laid  scheme  of  re- 
vengo against  his  sometime  friend. 

* Afterwards  George  the  Second. 

*|*  The  Dukcof  .Marlborough,  finding  the  enemy  on  the  march,  by  Boig  Seigncur 
Isaac,  to  Braine-la-  Lewe,  march ed  all  night,and  on  the  3rd  of  June  encarnped  at 
Terbank.  The  French  advanced  no  further  than  Genappe  and  Bratne  la  Lewe, 
places  which  have  since  become  more  famous. 
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“ I was  young  tlien,  host,”  he  continued,  after  regaling  his  nostril 
with  anotlier  pincli  of  snufF,  “ and  I will  not  say  that  the  shock  of  this 
discovery  did  not  for  the  moment  completely  nnhinge  me  ; but  a 
deep  and  lasting  desire  of  vengeance  superseded  my  grief.  My  wife 
liad  proved  unworthy,  and  I dismissed  her  from  my  thoughts.  Not 
so  her  scducer  ; him  I resolved  to  follow,  even  to  the  furthest  steeps 
of  India,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  deep  revenge.  As  my  horse  was 
wearied  with  the  journey,  and  it  was  too  late  to  provide  myselfwith 
anothcr,  I set  oíF  on  foot  for  the  town  of  Carlisle,  which  1 reached  at 
daybreak,  and,  hiring  a post-horse,  I started  for  London.  I wras 
in  a frame  of  mind,  host,  that  I could  not  rest,  and  the  journey 
across  the  wastes  of  Cumberland  on  that  night,  together  with  one  or 
two  adventures  I met  with  in  travelling  through  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  somewhat  blunted  the  keenness  of  my  feelings  ; so  that, 
finding  my  wronger  liad  been  recalled  by  the  Duke  to  the  Nether- 
lands,  I forthwith  transacted  wliat  business  I liad  to  do  in  town,  and, 
following  him,  set  oíF  to  join  the  confedérate  ariny.  It  wes  about 
seven  in  the  evening  when  I joined  my  squadron,  which,  having 
just  passed  the  river,  formed,  with  other  regiments,  in  order  of  bat- 
tle.  The  glory  of  this  spectacle,  host,  and  the  feeling  consequent 
upon  rejoining  our  triumphant  squadrons,  in  all  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement  of  action,  for  the  moment  drove  the  circumstance  of  the 
private  wound  I liad  received  from  my  thoughts. 

“ The  French,”  continued  the  traveller,  again  refreshing  his  me- 
mory  from  his  gold  snuff-box,  “ were  at  this  moment  drawn  up 
to  oppose  us,  and,  I suppose,  for  many  years  Europe  liad  not  pro- 
duced  two  sucli  noble  armies.  Above  one  hundred  general  ofíicers 
were  present  in  the  fíeld,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  colonels 
fought  at  the  hcads  of  their  respective  regiments.  The  result  you 
doubtless  remember.  The  men  of  England  shewed  then  the  mettle 
of  their  pasture,  and  the  French  (although  their  numbers  exceeded 
that  of  tlieallies  by  twelve  thousand  men,)  were  everywhere  beaten. 
Their  manceuvres  were  executed  with  hurry  and  trepidation,  I ob- 
served  ; the  dressings  we  liad  already  given  them  liad  evidently 
dashcd  their  usual  self-suílicicncy  and  con  fi  den  ce.  D'Auverquerque 
and  Count  Tilly  on  our  left  obliged  their  right  to  give  way.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Oxienstern,  with  the  Dutch  infantry,  took 
them  in  flank,  and  they  retired  in  disorder.  During  the  hurry  of 
this  conflict  I caught  a passing  glance  of  my  wronger.  It  w^as  during 
a part  of  the  action,  in  which  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover 
charged  at  the  liead  of  Dulau’s  dragoons*  with  greal  intrepidity ; 
his  horse  being  sliot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Laschky  killed  at  bis 
side.  I was  at  that  moment,  however,  too  much  engaged  myself 
amongst  the  enemy  to  afTord  attention  for  other  matters.  The  French 
wTere  ge tting  into  irretrievahle  confusión,  and  I saw  the  Duke 
de  Vendóme  alight  from  his  horse  on  beholding  his  battalions  going 
to  the  right  about,  and  endeavour  to  rally  the  broken  line,  even 
calling  upon  the  oflicers  by  ñame  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  alone 
amidst  the  shower  of  bullets  which  rained  arouud  him.  *Twas,  how- 
ever, in  vain  ; wfe  forced  them  back  amongst  some  enclosures,  and 
completely  cut  to  pieces  many  of  their  regiments.  Night  Corning 

* Tliis  is  a faet.  The  Elector  (afterwards  Georgc  the  Second)  greutly  disiiii- 
guished  himself  on  this  day. 
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down,  as  ihey  mude  un  effort  to  escape,  thc  increasing  gloom  rendered 
it  at  that  moment  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  fVom  foe.  Separated 
from  my  squadron  during  tbis  confusión,  I drew  bridle,  in  order  to 
breathe  my  charger,  whilst  detached  bodies  oí*  horsemen  contiuually 
galloped  past  in  their  headlong  career.  Aniongst  one  of  these  par- 
ties,  as  the  moon  shóne  out,  I thought  I again  recognised  the  form 
of  my  bated  wróuger,  and,  clappiug  spurs  to  my  steed,  I folio wed, 
and  quickly  carne  up  with  him.  On  doing  so  I found  I was  not 
niistaken,  it  was  indeed  Captain  Crewkheart ; he  was  wheeling  bis 
horsé,  when  I daslied  up,  and  accosted  him. 

“*  Béhold,’  I said,  ‘infernal  villain  ! the  friend  you  bave  betrayed. 
I returned  tbis  day  from  England,  and  intended  aftér  the  battle  to 
have  sought  you  in  order  to  return  the  Elector’s  snuff-box,  wbich 
you  left  in  my  house  in  England,  and  express  my  regret  that  ab- 
sence  from  borne  prevented  my  oífering  you  in  person  the  treatmcnt 
your  visit  so  richly  deserved.' 

'*  Tbus  saying,  I took  the  snuff-box  from  my  pocket,  and,  dashing 
it  with  all  my  forcé  in  the  rascal's  tcetb,  bade  him  instuntly  defend 
himself.  We  should  doubtless  at  that  time  have  settled  our  difier- 
en ce  ; as  the  captain,  although  surprised,  instantly  repelled  the  fury 
of  my  assault.  Bcfore,  however,  a dozen  blows  liad  been  given  and 
received,  the  ground  shook  with  the  rapid  approach  of  a large  body 
of  cavalry,  (a  reserve  ordered  up  by  the  Duke  to  continué  the  pur- 
suit,)  and  the  next  moment,  in  order  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed, 
and  trodden  into  mud,  we  were  fain  to  turn  and  sweep  onwards 
with  tliem,  towards  the  road  leading  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent,  and 
in  a short  time  found  ourselves  sidé  by  side,  charging  the  rearguard 
of  tlie  French,  which  the  Duke  de  Vendóme  liad  succeeded  in  form- 
ing,  consisting  of  about  five-aiul-twenty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  andas 
man  y battalions  of  infantry. 

“ Whilst  hurried  onwards  witb  lilis  body  of  cavalry,  my  enemy 
and  myself  found  opportunity  of  exchanging  a few  words,  and  ar- 
ránged  (should  we  botli  survive)  to  repair  at  daybreak  once  more 
to  the  spot  on  wbich  we  had  just  been  interrupted,  witb  no  witnesses 
to  our  mecting.  Scarcely  bad  we  arranged  tbis  mattcr,  wlien  we 
received  the  fire  of  the  French  grenadiers  from  bebind  the  liedges 
and  ditcbes  skirting  the  road,— *a  fire  which  they  maintained  so  reso- 
lytely  and  fierccly  that  our  cavalry  found  it  impossibleto  form  ; and, 
being  at  length  obliged  to  desist  from  following  the  fugitives,  they 
succeeded  in  reacliing  Ghent  about  eight  next  morning.  Meanwbile, 
burning  with  revenge,  I managed  to  disengage  myself  from  the  forcé, 
which  still  liung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  retiring  enemy,  and  awaited 
Captain  Crewkheart  on  the  appointed  spot.  The  confederates  rested 
that  night,  and,  indeed,  for  two  days  aftcrwards,  upon  the  field  upon 
which  they  had  fought ; and  at  daybreak  I received  a hastily-written 
note  from  Captain  Crewkheart,  intimating  that  our  meeting  must  be 
postponed,  as  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Duke  upon  duty  with  a 
detachment  to  raise  contributions  as  far  as  Arras ; and,  as  I soon  af- 
terwards  found  myself  in  orders  to  proceed  with  a strong  forcé  des- 
tined  to  level  the  French  lines  bctween  Ypres  and  the  Lys,  1 was 
for  the  present  neeessitated  to  ]>ocket  my  wrongs,  together  with  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Ilanover’s  snuff-box,  which  I had  picked  up 
at  the  place  of  appointment,  and  where  it  had  lain  imbedded  in  the 
mud  into  which  it  had  been  trodden  the  night  before.  After  tbis  en- 
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counter,  it  was  not  lmrd  for  me  to  discover  that  my  sometí  me  friend 
sought  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid  meeting  me.  He  volunteered 
for  every  duty  he  could  find  an  excuse  for  tlirusting  himsclf  opon, 
in  order  to  renaove  hnnself  from  his  corps,  and  keep  out  of  my  way. 
Conscience,  doubtless,  made  a coward  of  him  ; but  I bided  my  time. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  to  let  it  be  known  amongst  my  coinrades 
thatthere  was  a quarrel  between  us;  and  my  deep  revenge  had  con- 
ceived  a retaliation,  which,  if  I was  lucky  enough  to  prove  con- 
queror,  should  extend  its  gratification  even  beyond  the  grave  of  him 
who  had  wronged  me. 

“ ’Twas  some  little  time  before  an  opportunity  again  presen ted  it- 
self  of  encountering  the  captain  without  witnesses  to  our  duel.  I 
saw  plainly  I must  watch  carefully  for  the  occasion,  and  at  length, 
d u ring  the  si ege  o f Lisie,  we  once  more  met.  Prince  Eugéne  liad 
been  wounded  in  the  tronches  during  this  siege  by  a musket-shot, 
which  struck  his  left  eye.  My  treacherous  friend,  amongst  others, 
had  assisted  in  conducting  him  to  his  tent ; when,  an  alarm  and  hub- 
bub  being  heard  in  the  midst  of  our  camp,  the  trumpets  rang  out,  and 
several  bodies  of  cavalry  were  turned  out  in  an  instant. 

“ The  occasion  of  this  turmoil  was  in  consequence  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luxembourg,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  heavy  cavalr)',  making  an 
extraordinary  attempt  to  supply  the  besieged  with  gunpowder,  their 
ammunition  having  been  almost  expended.  Ilis  party  carried  a bag 
of  forty  pounds  upon  the  cruppers  of  each  of  their  horses,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  attempt  a passage  througli  our  very  camp.  Being 
however  detected,  tliey  were  pursued  by  us  to  the  barrier  of  the 
town,  and  a dreadful  scene  ensued.  Many  were  cut  down  like  eat- 
tle  in  the  sh ambles,  whilstat  least  one-third  were  miserably  destroy- 
ed  by  the  explosión  of  the  powdcr  they  carried.  It  was  during  the 
confusión  of  this  affair  that  Crewkheart  and  I met.  The  night  was 
again  favourable  to  my  designs ; tliere  was  sufficient  light  for  our 
cncounter ; and  I once  more  forced  the  combat  upon  him.  It  was 
íiercely  contested,  and  as  quickly  ended.  I was  better  mounted 
than  my  antagonist,  and  succeeded  in  running  him  through.  The 
spot  upon  which  this  cncounter  liad  taken  place  was,  as  I before 
hinted,  near  where  the  confusión  had  occurred  consequent  upon  our 
pursuit  and  attack  of  De  Luxembourg’s  dragoons.  That  was  now 
over ; the  shades  of  the  Corning  night  surrounded  us,  and  nought 
save  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  dead  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
I alighted  from  my  charger,  and,  finding  my  antagonist  was  quite 
dead,  I proceeded  to  strip  him.” 

u Did  what?”  said  the  host,  who  was  now  just  out  of  his  first 
sleep.  “Stripped  who,  sir?” 

“ Captain  Crewkheart,  host.  I stripped  him  of  his  coat,  waist- 
coat,  boots,  and  hat ; ay,  even  his  sword  I took,  and  every  article, 
either  of  valué' or  otherwise,  I could  find  in  his  possession.” 

“ INly  conscience  !”  said  the  host.  “ What ! and  in  the  dark  ? and 
arter  killing  ’im  ? I could  llave  eat  un  as  soon.  And  what  did  'e 
do  tlien,  sir  ?” 

“Why,  then,  host,  I stripped  myself,”  returned  the  traveller. 

“ Lawk,  what  a rum  custoraer  you  be,”  said  the  host,  “ sure/y  / 
It  makes  me  all  of  a jelly,  like,  to  near  tell  of.  Fill  your  glass,  sir, 
and  pass  flagon  this  way.  Well,  sir;  what  did  ’e  do  then  ?” 

“Then,  host,  I made  an  cxchangc  from  Ilamilton’s  dragoons  to 
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Bulau’s ; that  is  to  say,  I accoutred  myself  in  the  regimentáis  of 
Captain  Crewkheart,  and  dressed  his  body  up  in  my  own  clothes, 
leaving  witli  liiin  my  pocket-book,  and  other  matters,  which  would 
be  likely  to  identify  me  as  killed  in  this  night-skirraish.  After 
which,  joining  my  new  corps  as  Captain  Crewkheart,  Captain 
Crewkheart  I have  continued  up  to  this  hour." 

“ Why,  why,  then,  sir,"  said  the  host,  somewhat  confounded,  “ you 
married  the  lady  up  at  the  Manor  House,  near  Stoney-Middlemore, 
under  false  colours." 

“ I did,  landlord/'  said  the  traveller  ; “ it  constituted  a part  of  my 
deep  revenge,  as  yon  shall  by-and-by  hear.  As  Captain  Crewkheart 
I joined  Bulau’s  dragoons,  and  as  Captain  Crewkheart  I have  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  these  glorious  campaigns  witli  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  ; as  Captain  Crewkheart  1 mourned  the  supposed  death  of 
myself,  and,  returning  to  England,  married  the  lady  he  had  so  oft 
described  to  me  in  former  passages  of  our  lives." 

“ God  be  herc  1"  said  the  host.  “ Your  worship  was  ever  a wild, 
reckless  devil,  from  your  earliest  childhood:  but  this  tale  bangs  all 
that  ever  I heard." 

“Yes,  host,"  continued  the  traveller ; “ 'tis  no  less  strange  than 
true.  The  villain  Crewkheart  had  divorced  me  ; and  profiting  by 
the  similarity  of  person,  which  perhaps  had  aided  liirn  in  his  intro- 
duction  to  my  lióme,  and  inade  shipwreck  of  my  happiness,  I 
achieved  the  adventnve,  and  the  maid  he  had  himself  already  wooed 
and  won.  The  marriage,  indeed,  had  only  awaited  the  return  of  him 
I had  sent  to  the  fiends,  and  was  aecordingly  quickly  arranged  and 
celebrated  ; immediately  after  which  I again  departed  for  the  conti- 
nente carrying  my  new  bride  along  with  me,  where  within  a twelve- 
month  she  died." 

“ Has  your  worship  finished  your  story  ?”  said  the  host. 

“ Partly,"  returned  the  traveller.  “ Wherefore  do  you  ask  the 
question  ?" 

11  Because,  when  you  have,  I 'd  fain  know  why  you  ’ve  told  this 
tale  to  me?" 

“Your  question  is  a natural  one,"  said  the  traveller,  “ and  I will 
answer  it  anón.  Meanwhile,  let  me  ask  another  in  return.  Do  you 
recollect  any  distinctive  mark  by  which  you  could  swear  to  my  iclen- 
tity  ? your  wife,  you  know,  was  my  foster-nurse." 

“ I do,"  said  the  host,  “ one  not  easily  forgotten.  Your  worship, 
if  you  be  yourself  in  place  of  the  devil,  — I beg  pardon,  of  Captain 
Crewkheart, — was  born  with  only  two  íingers  to  your  left  hand." 

€t  Exactly,"  said 'the  traveller,  pulling  off  his  gauntlet,  and  holding 
forth  his  left  hand.  That ’s  the  point  I wishecl  to  arrive  at.  You 
are  to  know,  host,  that  for  sonie  years  I have  bcen  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pretender,  and  that  but  lately  I have  been  engaged  in  raising  re- 
cruits  here  in  the  north.  Whilst  employed  as  an  emissary  in  con- 
veying  money  from  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  to  the  Ilighlands,  I 
have  been  identified  and  nearly  arrested.  Knowing  that  you  also 
are  of  the  Pretendeos  party,  und  having  jiapers  in  my  possession 
which  will  implícate  you,  together  with  several  gentlemen  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire,  if  taken,  I am  resolved  to  dispute  my  identity 
through  your  means,  and  resume  my  own  ñame.  This  Service  you 
yourself  must  do  me  ; and  I am  the  less  scrupulous  in  confessing  my- 
self to  you  as  I have  done,  since,  if  I hang,  your  neck  shall  stretch 
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upon  the  same  gallows.  Enough,  yon  have  my  story,  and  my  rea- 
sons  lor  seeking  you  out ; your  own  safety  is  borní d up  in  mine." 

The  traveller,  risingfrom  his  seat  once  more,  tapped  liis  siiuff- box, 
and  refreshed  his  nostril  witli  the  pulvilio. 

“ To-morrow,"  he  continued, we  will  hold  further  converse  to- 
gether.  Do  me  the  favour,  mean w hile,  to  summon  your  ostler,  that 
I may  visit  my  steed  before  I retire.  'Tis  a duty  I have  learnt  whilst 
in  Service,  host,  whcre  a man's  liorse  is  sometimes  liis  best  friend." 

The  host  looked  somewhat  dashed.  He,  however,  quickly  reco- 
vered  liimself.  u The  houseliold,"  he  said,  “ have  retired  ; but  I '11 
attend  your  worsliip  myself  in  your  visit  to  the  atables/* 

In  saying  this,  the  host  proceeded  to  liglit  a small  lantern,  and, 
ushering  his  guest  out  at  the  back  door  of  his  inn,  took  the  way 
across  a small  enclosure  which  led  to  the  stables. 

“ Mercy  on  me  !**  said  he,  as  he  carefully  picked  his  road,  “ how 
the  wind  do  blow,  su  re- (y  ! and,  dang  it  all,  there  goes  the  light." 

The  night  was,  in  truth,  both  dark  and  tempestuous ; a dashing, 
driving  rain  blew  directly  in  their  faces. 

i(  I take  it  on  my  damnation  tliat  I cannot  see  an  indi  before  me," 
said  the  traveller.  “ Whereabouts  are  you,  landlord,  and  which 
way  am  I to  proceed  ?" 

“ Nay,”  answered  the  host,  “ methinks  I 'd  best  return  and  re-light 
my  lantern.  By  the  same  token,  your  worship  is  even  now  beside 
st cable -door  ; push  it  opcn  to  your  right,  and  walk  straight  forwards 
out  o'  the  rain." 

The  laiullord  liad  turned  whilst  he  spoke.  As  he  did  so,  the 
traveller  hastencd  to  gain  the  shclter  promised.  He  pushed  open 
the  door  of  a small  brick  building  immediately  on  his  right,  and  felt 
his  way  into  the  interior. 

Mine  host  meanwhile  paused,  and  listened  for  a moment,  as  a sort 
of  su pp ressed  shriek,  which  seemed  instantly  lost  in  tlie  bowels  of 
the  earth,  met  his  ear,  accompanied  by  a rusning  sound,  and  a noise 
like  some  lieavy  body  falling  into  a deep  well.  A strange  subter- 
ranean  echo  was  also  heard  for  a few  moments,  and  then  all  was 
silent.  The  landlord  shuddered,  and  drew  a long  breath. 

Lord  be  here  !"  he  said,  “ what  was  yon  ? He  couldn't,  su  re- /y, 
mistake  ? Eh ! Let  ’s  see.  I said  right  hand,  I be  main  sure  o' 
that.  Yes,  right  hand  I told  un.  Ah  ! but,  then,  did  I tell  un  right 
hand  arter  l myself  liad  turned?  That  makes  all  the  diílerencc. 
Pshaw  ! what’s  the  good  of  standing  jawing  here  in  the  rain  at  this 
time  o'  night  ? 1 *11  e'en  gang  in  to  bcd." 


It  was  about  the  liour  of  noon  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  the 
stranger  liad  arrived  at,  and  as  suddenly  departed  from,  the  Falcon 
Inn,  (for,  after  he  had  gone  out  to  visit  his  steed,  no  person,  not 
even  the  host,  had  ever  looked  on  him  again,)  that  a party  of  dra- 
goons  were  seen  ndvaneing  at  a brisk  trot  across  the  waste.  The 
officer  of  the  party  halted  before  the  inn,  and,  after  posting  his  de- 
tachment  around  it,  himself  entered,  and,  arresting  the  landlord,  sub- 
jeeted  the  entire  household  to  a scvere  cross-exainination.  He  was 
in  (piest  of  an  emissary  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  obnoxiousto  the  Government,  and  was  supposed  to  have  papers 
in  his  possession  of  the  highest  importancc. 

As  the  officer  could  gain  no  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  fugi- 
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ti  ve,  although  all  at  the  Falcon  confessed  to  sueh  a person  having 
arrived  there  the  evening  before,  he  dispatched  different  parties  to 
scour  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  whilst  he  himself,  remainingall 
night  at  the  inn,  sat  down  with  mine  host  íu  the  Dolphin  parlour 
over  a bowl  of  punch.  The  host  himself  mingled  the  ingrediente  of 
the  fragrant  liquor,  and  a capital  bowl  it  was ; although  he  preferred, 
he  said,  to  pledge  bis  guest  in  his  own  favouritc  canary. 

The  conversation  natu rally  turning  upon  the  object  of  the  officer’s 
search,  he  informed  the  landlord  that  the  ñame  of  the  fugitivo  was 
Crewklieart,  that  he  liad  served  with  distinction  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  retired  upon  halfpay  for  some  years.  Since  which  he  had  be- 
come  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Government  by  his  correspond- 
en ce  with  the  Pretender.  Whilst  the  dragoon  volunteered  this  piece 
of  information  to  the  host.  Tilomas  Ostler  burst  somewhat  abruptly 
into  the  presence. 

“Look  here,  measter,''  he  said,  “ what  Dick  and  I ha'  found  in 
t'bucket  we  ha’ just  draw’d  up  from  t'well.” 

Mine  host  looked  rather  askance  at  the  article,  as  the  ostler  thrust 
it  under  his  nose.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  at  touching  it ; whilst  the 
dragoon,  starting  up,  reached  out  his  hand,  took  it  from  the  won- 
dering  hostler,  and  attentively  examined  it.  'Twas  a gold  snuíT-box, 
of  most  exqnisite  workmanship  and  curious  device,  having  a watch 
in  its  interior  ; and  as  the  officer  continued  bis  examination  he  per- 
ceived  on  its  reverse,  and  which  had  an  appearance  as  though  it  liad 
been  indented  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  or  some  weight  going  over  it, 
an  inscription,  which  he  immediately  read  aloud.  The  purport  of 
the  inscription  seemed  to  infer,  as  far  as  he  could  decipher  it,  that  the 
box  had  been  presented  by  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ilanover  to  Cap- 
tai  n Crewkheart  of  Bulau's  dragoons,  in  token  of  that  officer  having 
gallantly  rescued  the  Prince  from  the  enemy  during  a night-skir- 
mish. 

“ Eh  ! what?*'  said  the  landlord,  all  of  a sudden  pretending  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  addressing  the  cornet  as  he  was  about  to 
raise  his  glass  to  his  lips.  “ Don't  *e  drink  any  more  of  that  punch, 
sir,  for  the  Lord’s  sake ! Sure  as  my  ñame  's  Phillpot,  the  gentleman 
you  're  arter  *s  tumbled  down  my  well !" 


« 


TO  A.  W....E,  NOW  MRS.  J....S. 


I 1.0 v e tliee  ! not  because  tliine  eye 
Is,  like  the  Houri’s,  bright ; 


Tliose  peaceful  drcams  of  love  and  light 
Which  dwell  within  a breast, 


But  that  expression,  deep  and  high, 
llath  blended  there  its  light. 


Where  every  virtue  meek  and  bright 
Hath  found  a shrine  of  rcst. 


I love  tliee ! not  because  tby  chcek 
Xs  tinted  with  tlie  rose; 


And  Lbougb  tby  beauty  sin  mi  Id  decay, 
Idke  summer  s fairest  flower ; 


But  that  within  its  varied  strcak 
The  soul  of  feeling  glows. 


Virtue  símil  round  tliee  .cnst  a ray 
Of  yet  superior  power. 


I love  tliee  ! not  because  thy  brow 
\Vrith  Grecian  art  is  wrought  ; 


And  nought  can  dim  a love  like  mine, 
Unchanging — strong  as  death  ; 


But  that  its  puré  and  stainless  show 
May  image  to  the  thought 


Aífection  still  our  hearts  símil  twine 
Till  Nature's  parting  breath  ! 


li.  15.  K. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVII. 

THE  MUHDERKU  OAMEKEEPBR. 

And  these  are  the  raen  that  become  sallen  and  desperate  : that  becomc  ponchera 
and  incendiarles.  Ilowandwby?  It  is  noc  plenty  and  kind  words  that  make 
them  so.  What  tben  ? Whnt  makes  the  wolves  herd  together,  and  descerní  from 
the  Alps  and  Llie  Pyrenees  ? What  makes  them  desperate  and  vnracious,  blind 
with  fury,  and  revelling  in  vengeance  ? Ilunger  and  hardship  ! When  the  Eng- 
lish  peasant  is  gay,  at  ease,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  what  cares  he  how  many 
pheasants  are  in  a wood,  or  rieks  in  a fanner’s  yard  ? When  he  has  a dozen 
baeks  to  clotlie,  and  a dozen  mouths  to  feed,  and  nothing  to  put  on  the  one,  and 
little  to  put  in  the  other, — tben  that  which  seemed  a mere  playful  puppy  suddenly 
starts  up  a snarling,  red-eyed  monster  ! How  sallen  he  grows  ! With  what  equal 
indifference  he  shoots  down  pheasants  or  gamekeepers  ! How  the  man  who  so  re- 
cently  held  up  his  liead,  and  laughed  aloud,  now  sneaks  a villanous  íiend,  with  the 
dark  lantern,  and  the  match  to  his  neigbbour’s  ríck ! Monster ! can  this  be  the 
English  peasant  ? *Tis  the  same!  ’Tis  the  very  man  ! But  who  has  made  him 
so  ? Wlmt  Ims  thus  domonized,  tbns  infuriated,  tlius  converted  bim  into  a walk- 
¡ng  pestilence  ? Villain  as  he  is,  is  he  alone  to  blame,  or  is  there  anotber  ? 

William  IIowitt, 

It  were  well  if  some  man  of  noble  mind,  as  well  as  of  ampie  ter- 
ritory,  taking  rank  among  the  aristocracy,  and  invested  with  the  ir- 
resistible i n filien  ce  which  high  station,  more  particularly  when  com- 
bined  with  character  and  intellect,  commands,  — in  u íree  state, — 
wouid  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  prescribed  by  fas  Ilion  for  his 
order,  and  lay  haré  the  folly  and  barbarism  of  the  Game  Laws.  He 
must  be  eagle-eycd  who  wouid  dctcct  in  them  a grain  of  that  Chris- 
tian  philosophy  upon  which  we  boast  our  laws  to  be  founded. 

They  tempt  the  starving  artizan,  and  then  punish  him.  They  pro- 
voke  to  depredation  the  man  wrung  by  the  spcctuele  of  a wife  ema- 
eiated  with  want,  and  half-maddened  by  the  cries  of  children  clamor- 
ous  for  food  ; and  then,  by  way  of  penalty,  doom  him  to  herd  with  the 
vicious  and  depraved,  to  the  certain  and  speedy  extinction  of  every 
virtuous  and  upright  feeling.  And  yet,  these  very  laws, — leading 
constantly  to  the  commission  of  crirae,  and  the  fertile  parent  of  a 
vast  amount  of  evil,  generous  raen,  humane  men,  intelligent  men, 
wealthy  nien  support,  because  they  ivi íl  have  their  “ day's  sport;" 
their  " battu  and  their  “ shooting-party  !"  The  contradiction  be- 
tween  principies  publicly  avowed,  and  the  line  of  conduct  privately 
pursued,  is  marvellous  ! What  process  is  to  reconcile  the  addresscs 
del  i ver  ed  with  admirable  grace  and  feeling  from  thchustings,  at  the 
town-hall,  or  in  the  justice-room,  with  the  positive  and  written  in- 
junctions  issued  to  Tom,  the  head-keeper  ? From  the  bench  at 
quarter-sessions  grey-hcaded  men  gravely  enunciate,  “ We  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform  ; we  must  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  pea- 
santry,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working-man.  The  State 
requires  it,  and  public  opinión  calis  for  it."  Grantcd.  But,  in  the 
steward's  room  the  charge  given  to  the  watchers  is, — “ Keep  the 
poacher  out  of  the  park  at  all  hazards:  the  game  must  and  shall 
be  preserved."  And  thus  tbese  laws  remain  on  the  statute-book, 
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and  are  boldly  and  vehemently  supported,  though  the  records  of 
every  assize-court  in  the  country  are  ever  and  anón  affording  the 
most  concltisive  evidence  that  game  enaetments  are  constontly  issu- 
ing  in  murder. 

I am  led  to  these  remarles  by  a train  of  circumstances  which  fell 
nnder  my  own  observation.  A Mr.  Gougely,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
knowing  unes,  became  the  purchaser  by  prívate  contract  of  the 
neighbouring  estáte  of  Abbot's-Stoke.  Its  former  owner  was  a 
man  of  family,  cultivated  taste,  and  most  popular  manners.  He 
stood, — he  afíirined,  “ for  the  good  of  his  country  the  gossips  said, 
“to  gratify  the  restless  spirit  of  wife  and  the  Radical  paper,  “ to 
further  his  unceasing  pursuit  of  a peerage,” — four  contested  clcc- 
tions;  won  the  last ; and  was  a ruined  man.  Abbot’s-Stoke  was 
sold  ; and  one  fine  midsummer-day  the  new  proprietor,  in  a coat 
that  would  have  thrown  Nugee  into  fits,  and  a hat  thoroughly 
guiltless  of  nap,  seated  himself  in  its  noble  drawing-room,  and  pro- 
claimed  himself  “ master."  Wlnit  pleasure  a man  wlio  liad  lived  all 
his  days  in  a little  court  out  of  Lothbury  could  take  in  a country 
life, — what  amusement  he  could  derive  from  its  pursuits, — or  what 
interest  he  could  feel  in  its  objeets,  seemed  a riddle  ; but  tliere  sat 
Mr.  Gougely,  the  owner  of  Abbot’s-Stoke,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
plum  besides ! To  the  amazement  of  his  rural  neighbours,  he  at 
once  declared  himself  “ a striet  preserver  of  game."  lie  “ would  al- 
low  no  one  to  trespass"  on  his  inanors  “ with  impunity.”  It  “ mat- 
tered  little”  to  him  whether  he  had  “ five,  or  fifteen,  watchers  night- 
ly  in  his  grounds : but  on  tliis  point  he  was  decided, — his  birds 
should  be  the  prey  of  no  poacher." 

By  the  neighbouring  squirearchy  this  declaration  was  applauded 
to  the  echo.  He  was  pronounced  “ a man  abounding  in  proper 
feeling and  “ possessed  of  the  most  enviable  decisión  of  character.” 

There  was  a party,  however,  who  entirely  demurred  to  this  de- 
cisión, in  the  sliape  of  a gay,  good-humoured  looking  personage, 
known  by  the  ñame  of  Luke  K y\p.  JMr.  Kyte  belonged  nominally 
to  “the  labouring  class  and  callad  himself  “one  of  the  sons  of 
toil:”  ratber  a flight  of  faney,  — for  where  he  toiled,  rvhcn,  and  at 
what , were  points  upon  which  none  seemed  able  to  give  very  clear 
information.  Strictly,  he  was  “an  independent  gentleman  !”  His 
cottage,  built  in  a sunny  córner  of  the  waste,  was  his  own.  It  was 
stored  with  guns,  nets,  and  fishing-tackle.  His  collcction  of  fiies  was 
superb  ; and  stretched  before  the  hearth  lay  a couple  of  wily,  wary, 
suspieious-looking  dogs,  always  in  high  condition,  and  evidently  ob- 
jeets of  considerable  care  and  attention.  Altogether  Luke  seemed 
to  belong  to  that  puzzling  fraternity  who  astonish  their  neighbours 
by  managing  to  live  without  any  apparent  resources  or  employment; 
who  are  always  well  clothed,  well  fed,  light-hearted,  and  uncon- 
cerned  ; have  money  for  all  purposes,  and  mirth  for  all  occasions. 

A peculiar  and  enigmatieal  personage,  unquestionably,  was  Mr. 
Luke  Kyte.  But  I confess  to  a predilection  in  his  favour.  Twice 
his  cottagc  was  my  shelter  during  a storm.  Thrice  he  procured  me, 
unasked,  rare  specimens  for  my  Herbarium.  Once  he  provided,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  at  considerable  cost  and  inconvenience  to 
himself,  counsel’s  aid  for  a former  associate,  whom  he  thought — and 
the  event  proved  it — unjustly  accused.  Whence  he  carne,  and  howr 
his  youth  had  been  spent,  none  seemed  to  know.  An  ignorant,  un- 
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educated  man  he  was  not.  And  there  was  about  him  a manliness  of 
deportment,  and  a frank  smile,  aiul  a liearty  hospital  i ty, — more  par- 
ticularly  when  he  did  the  honours  of  his  well-plenished  hut, — pecu- 
liarly  winning,  ingratiating,  and  Britisli . 

With  his  new  neighbour,  Mr.  Gougely,  Kyte  found  no  favour. 
The  momcnt  the  aged  owner  of  Abbot's-Stoke  set  his  keen  grey, 
piercing  eyes  upon  Luke’s  light,  active,  sportsman-like  frame,  and 
then  scanned  the  two  nondescript  animáis  that  followed  liim,  he 
hissed  bctween  his  teetli — 

“ Apoacher! — a determined  one, — and  well  acquainted  with  ?;/;/ 
manor,  I *11  be  sworn  I I ’ll  put  that  fellow  down  ! I '11  roul  him  V* 

Alas ! for  the  rashness  of  human  resolutions,  that  was  more  easily 
said  tlian  done.  Air.  Gougely  liad  engaged  in  an  enterprise  beyond 
his  powers.  Kyte  was  immoveable.  Threats  were  uttered;  he 
heard  them,  and  smiled.  Summonses  were  issued  ; he  obeyed  them 
with  alacrity ; and,  on  their  ending  in  moonshine,  “ begged  Mr. 
Gougely  would  pay  him  for  his  loss  of  time  I*1  His  hut  was  searched 
once  and  again.  He  sat  during  the  visit  perfectly  unconcerned, 
car  ved  the  while  some  elm  bowl  or  oaken  bicker,  at  which  he  was 
singularly  expert,  and  whistled  cheerily  some  merry  stave  ; but  nei- 
ther  by  word  ñor  gesture  did  he  evince  the  slightest  tokens  of  im- 
patience  or  fear ; and,  on  the  crest-fallen  officials  abandoning,  with  a 
discomfited  air,  their  fruitless  errand,  would  inquire,  with  a calm- 
ness  infinitely  more  provoking  to  his  visitors  than  the  wildest  ont- 
break  of  passion, — 

“Are  you  satisfied ? Is  there  any  other  nook  or  córner  you  wish 
to  examine?  On  no  account  hurry  ^oi/rselves ; your  pleasure  is 
mine.” 

Many  and  bitter  fits  of  indigestión  did  Kyte,  the  poacher,  cause 
the  baffled  landowner.  Meanwhile  the  game  disappeared  from  the 
estáte  with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity.  Among  the  pheasants 
epilepsy  prevailed  to  an  unaccountable  extent ; they  dropped  hur- 
riedly  from  the  trees  in  all  directions.  Air.  Gougelv's  nights  became 
remarkably  wakeful ; he  passed  the  “ small  hours  ” in  a perfect 
fever  from  vexation ! Guns  wfere  heard  popping  in  the  grounds 
from  midnight  to  cock-crowing.  Mr.  Alfred  Gougely  was  annoyed, 
Miss  Augusta  Gougely  was  alarmed,  Mamma  Gougely  wislied  with 
all  her  soul  she  was  “ back  again  in  Lothbury,  and  ¿afeen  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Mayor  while  ¡Mr.  Gougely,  sénior, 
when  peeping  and  prying  about  in  some  distant  shrubbery,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  liad  his  white  hat  well  peppered  with  sliot, 
to  the  manifest  derangement  of  his  nerves,  and  the  unmeasured  in- 
dignation  of  his  lady. 

Altogether,  the  new  owner  of  Abbot’s-Stoke  found  himself  in  a 
perplexing  position,  and  discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  even 
the  station  of  a large  landed  proprietor  was  subject  to  difiieulties, 
annoyances,  and  embarrassments.  líe  fumed,  and  fretted,  and 
seemed  at  his  wits'  end.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  a rumour 
suddcnly  obtained  credcnce  that  Kyte's  eareer  as  a poacher  was 
closed ; that  thenceforth  he  was  to  live  the  lite  of  an  honest  man. 
The  transforniation  seemed  strange,  but  was  borne  out  by  events. 

13aflled  and  beaten  by  his  humble  adversary,  Mr.  Gougely  pro- 
posed, — on  the  principie,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  most  expert  rogue 
makes  the  most  vigilailt  officer,  that  Kyte  should  abjure  his  roving 
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propensities,  and  beconie  thc  head-keeper.  The  terms  ofíered  and 
accepted  were  never  known  ; but  it  was  understood  that  the  pecu- 
niary  inducement  was  heavy,  and  not  closed  with  at  once,  or  readiiy. 
But  the  treaty  at  length  was  concluded,  and  acted  upon.  Kyte  was 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  Mr.  Gougely’s  object  seemed  at- 
tained. 

The  game  was  not  disturbed ; guns  were  no  longer  heard  at  all 
hours  ; the  governor  no  longer  spent  half  the  night  sitting  up  erect 
in  his  night-cap,  conjecturing  in  what  part  of  the  estute  thc  last  dis- 
charge  was  fired,  and  declaring  that  “ justice  and  equity  hnd  eeased 
out  of  the  land !”  Mrs.  Gougely  reposed  in  peace  her  matronly 
head,  enveloped  in  nmfs  lace,  upon  thc  pillow,  and  eeased  to  long 
for  Ci  the  protection  of  the  Lord  Mayor;”  Mr.  Alfred  Gougely  sent 
out  pressing  invitations  to  sundry  cronies  at  a distan  ce,  and  seriously 
contemplated  a baltu  ; whiie  Miss  Augusta  wondered  whether  Co- 
lonel  Brabazon  was  sincere  in  that  last  pretty  compliment,  and  whe- 
ther his  succession  to  the  Euniscorthy  peerage  was  more  than  a 
“ mere  contingency.” 

From  this  State  of  unusual  tranquillity  the  whole  family  was 
roused  by  news  of  a tragical  occurrence.  At  daybreak,  on  a No- 
vember  morning,  Kyte  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood.  lie  was 
sensible,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  when  the  júnior  watcher  carne 
up  to  him,  poiuted  in  the  direction  of  his  cottage,  and  then  to  a tree 
at  a little  distanee  ; but,  before  his  meaning  could  be  gatheréd,  con- 
vulsions  carne  on,  and,  after  a frightful  contest  with  death,  he  ex- 
pired. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A GIIOST  STORY. 

Another  world  encompasses  us — the  ¡inmaterial.  That  world  is  peopled  hy 
myriads  of  spirits.  For  what  constraining  cause ; and  when  ; and  if  cver  the  veil 
which  intervenes  hetween  us  and  tlie  realin  of  ¿pirita  is  raised,  and  its  denizens  he* 
come  subject  to  tbc  sean  of  mortal  eye,  is  a mystery  about  which  mnny  master 
minds  have  reasoned,  but  all  have  failed  to  fathom. 

Bisiior  Patrick. 

Striking  and  frightful  is  the  contrast  aflbrdcd  by  the  smiling 
gaiety  of  Nature,  and  the  stillness,  gloom,  and  silence  of  death.  The 
murdered  man  lay  upon  the  grass,  abject,  forlorn,  deserted,  and 
helpless : but  apparently  bitter  had  been  the  struggle  in  which  the 
spirit  had  passed.  The  hands  were  clenched  firmly  together.  The 
eyes  glared  wildly  froin  their  sockets.  The  slightly-silvered  locks 
were  mntted  with  gore  ; and  over  the  wliolc  countenancc  brooded 
that  dark,  grey,  deep,  mysterious  hue,  with  which  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors  invests  his  victima.  But  Nature’s  smile  was  on  the  scene.  The 
mist  rose  lazily  from  the  meadow.  The  sun  burst  gaily  from  be- 
hiiul  the  swclling  liill.  The  sparrow  twittered  in  the  hedge-row  ; 
and  the  lark,  springing  up  from  the  stubble,  towered  away  into  the 
bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth  as  it  soared  torrents  of  song. 
There  was  the  sigh  of  the  pathless  wind,  and  the  sound  of  the  distant 
waterfall,  and  the  mingled  mclody  heard  from  air  and  tree, — all  was 
gay  and  gladsome  around  the  stern  and  passionless  victim.  lie 
alone  was  silent,  forlorn,  and  useless. 
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“ Nature  (loes  not  stop  to  lament  over  any  single  victim  of  human 
society.  Wlien  misery  is  thc  deepest,  there  is  something  awful  in 
the  perpetual  and  smiling  round  of  natural  movements.  It  teaches 
profoimdly  the  insignificance  of  the  atoms  of  Creation  Y* 

The  keeper’s  death  variously  affeeted  the  Gougely  family.  Its 
mistress  astonished  her  “ fauiiliars,”  accustonied  as  they  were  to  her 
rapid  conclusions,  by  the  originality  of  her  view  of  the  frightful 
catastrophe.  She  averred  that  “she  was  not  the  least  surprised; 
she  had  foreseen  the  wretched  man’s  end  for  months !"  llere  Papa 
Gougely  opened  his  eyes  widelv,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  to  an  ele- 
vation  distressing  to  witness.  The  hopeful  Mr.  Augustus  coughed. 
“ Ah ! well !"  Mrs.  Gougely  proceeded,  “it  was  what  they  might 
all  expect  in  succession,  since  they  had  chosen  to  quit  the  city, 
where  they  were  happy  and  comfortable,  and  properly  protected  by 
the  new  pólice, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Hobler. 
What  she  would  give  to  see  either  of  their  dear  faces  again  ! Yes ; 
there  the  law  was  respeeted.  Pray,  did  they  ever  hear  of  game- 
kcepers  being  murdered  in  Cheapside?  No!  no!  no  such  tliing ! 
People  were  put  down  and  kept  down.  But  lierc — here  there  is  no 
law  ! I ’m  living  among  the  wild  Indians ! My  days  are  number- 
ed  ! Of  that  I ’m  morally  certain  ; and  some  dreadful  morning  I 
shall  be  found " 

Here  decided  svmptoms  of  nervous  aflection  became  audible.  The 
waiting-woman,  Bethia  Kcating,  in  all  liaste  was  suuimoned  ; and 
tlien  despatched  for  iC  Dr.  Dillon’s  Sermons"  and  “ red  lavender- 
drops.”  But  neither  of  these  restoratives  availed  ; and  Mrs.  Gouge- 
ly withdrew  from  the  breakfast-room  in  a State  alurmingly  hysteri- 
cal,  and  was  during  the  day  — if  Bethia’s  word  was  to  be  taken 
— “awful  to  behold.”  Mr.  Augustus  sulked ; then  called  for 
writing-materials,  and  savagely  wrote  and  put  oíF  his  party.  “ lie 
couldn’t/* — thus  he  spoke  as  he  formed  his  hieroglyphics, — “ have 
raen  down  for  a baltu  while  all  this  sort  of  work  was  going  on.  People 
detested  coroner's  inquests,  and  verdicts,  and  all  that  hateful  hum- 
bug.  It  was  exceedtngly  hard  apon  him  ! If  the  fellow's  ancient 
país  were  determined  on  shooting  their  former  eomrade,  he  wished 
sincerely  it  had  happened  three  weeks  later.  It  was  a frightful  burc 
to  him;  and  that  these  poaching-fellows  must  have  known  V* 

Miss  Gougely  looked  grave,  and  ruminated.  The  precise  nature 
of  her  reflections  never  transpira! ; but  it  was  surmised  that  her  de- 
liberations  lcd  her  to  reconsider  her  projeeted  moonlight  walk  with 
her  military  admirer,  and  to  defer  it,  under  “ existing  circu in- 
stan ces.” 

Papa  Gougely's  energies  werein  full  play.  He  rodé  and  drovein 
all  directions.  No  eíTort  to  obtain  information  was  deemed  super- 
fluous.  A large  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  oífend- 
ing  parties.  Bow-Street  runners  were  brought  down ; and  stimu- 
lated  by  golden  promises  to  bring  their  known  tact  and  experience 
into  sueccssful  excrcise.  But  in  vain.  Sonic  parties  were  taken  up 
on  suspicion,  and  discharged  for  want  of  evidence.  Nothing  clear 
or  definite  could  be  elicited.  The  inquest  was  adjourned  again  and 
again,  in  thc  liope  that  some  elue  would  be  found  to  the  garne- 
keeper’s  fate.  But  impenetrable  mystery  seemed  to  shroud  it.  And 
with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  lie  was  thoroughly  foiled ; the 
pleasure  arising  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  satisfy  the  expecta- 
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tions  of  two  police-officers ; and  the  repeated  assurance  that  the 
lamentable  eventin  his  park  had  excited  intense  interest  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Gougely  was  doomed  for  the  present  to  rest 
contented. 

But  no  State  of  quiescence  had  the  fates  reser  ved  for  the  landed 
proprietor.  Fresh  annoyances  aróse  to  harass  him.  Trae,  — a ver- 
dict  of  lt  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown  ” 
had  been  returned,  and  the  reraains  of  his  late  servant  committed  to 
their  kindred  earth : and  with  the  performance  of  this  last  office  the 
wary  man  presumed  that  to  his  late  subordínate  he  had  bid  a final 
farewell.  But  he  was  mistaken.  ít  was  averred  that  the  gi-dcvant 
poacher  slumbered  not  calmly  within  his  unhonoured  grave.  More 
than  one  qaivering  lip  persisted  in  maintaining  that  he  had  been 
seen  in  the  twilight  hour  resting  against  the  tree  near  which  he  fell, 
and  gazing  the  while,  earnestly  and  fixedly,  in  the  direction  of  his 
empty  and  now  carefully  shunned  cottage.  The  impression  gained 
ground.  The  servants  at  the  hall  took  the  alarm  ; and  one  of  the 
first  to  “tender  her  resignation"  was  that  paragon  of  waiting-maids, 
Bethia  Keating. 

“As  long  as  they  are  al  i ve,”  said  that  faithful  creature,  “no  one 
fears  the  men  less  than  I do an  admission  which  many  thought 
Mrs.  Bethia  need  not  llave  troubled  herself  to  make.  “ But,"  con- 
tinued  she, — “ when  they  coiné  again>  and  walk  at  all  liours,  and  stand 
at  their  cottage  door,  and  atare  at  one,  then  it's  no  longer  flesh  and 
blood  I llave  to  face,  but  wliat  I *ve  dreaded  from  my  very  eradle — 
a light  and  airij  spirit.  I 'm  sorry  to  leave  yon,  ma’ara  ; but  stay  I 
cannot.  A visit  from  a ghost  would  be  my  death." 

“And  this  gamekeeper  will  cause  mine!"  cried  her  agitated  mis- 
tress.  €t  Is  there  on  earth  a woman  so  truly  to  be  pitied  ? One  is 
sufficiently  tried  with  living  servants ; but  to  be  bothered  with  them 
after  death  is  really  monstrous." 

Still  the  vexation  of  the  lady,  poignant  as  it  was,  paled  before  the 
anger  of  her  lord.  Mr.  Gougely  was  furious  when  Bethia’s  statement 
was  repeated  to  him.  Her  former  Services  were  forgotten,  and  her 
present  sins  alone  remembered.  She  was  despatched  from  the  hall 
that  same  evening ; and  the  servants  " forbidden,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal,"  ever  to  “ repeat,  or  allude  to  her  folly."  He  “ would  tolé- 
rate/' he  affirmed,  “ no  such  nonsense.  Matters  should  soon  be 
placed  on  a proper  footing  /'  and,  following  up  his  scheme,  he  took 
possession  of  the  dead  man’s  cottage ; had  it  put  in  proper  repair, 
and  desired  his  successor  in  office  to  occupy  it  forthwith.  Mang- 
ston — the  new  gamekeeper — hesitnted.  The  order  was  repeated. 
The  man  lookcd  uneasy ; shifted  his  position ; fumbled  with  his 
hat ; talked  about  the  walls  being  damp ; then  about  its  situation 
being  lonesome  ; then  about  its  distance  from  the  covers ; but,  finally, 
finding  his  employer  pereniptory,  gave  an  unwilling  assent  to  his 
plan  in  the  words,  he  “ would  endeavour  to  picase  him."  % Ten  days 
from  that  date  he  again  souglit  his  master’s  presence,  to — relinquish 
his  situation. 

“ The  cottage,"  said  Mangstone,  " has  two  sets  of  tenants  : one  by 
day,  and  another  by  night.  There  are  sounds  in  it  by  the  hour  to- 
gether,  which  are  caused  by  no  human  being  that  I can  make  out. 
You  are  a liberal  and  kind  master,  sir,  I own  ; but  in  that  cottage  I 
cannot  stay/' 
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“ What ! they  have  infected  you  with  their  nonsense  and  hum- 
bug, — eh  ? You- 1 looked  upon  as  a man  !” 

Mangstone  coloured. 

“ I thought  yon  were  proof  against  such  nursery  nonsense.  I 
imagined  I was  dealing  with  a man,  not  a baby." 

11  Sir/'  said  Mangstone  respectfully,  I fear  no  mortal  being  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight,  by  night  or  by  day ; but  to  listen  to  the  pranks 
of  the  dead  forms  no  part  of  my  bargain.” 

“A  precious  fellow  for  a gamekeeper!”  cried  Mr.  Gougely  pas- 
sionately  ; “ yon  expect,  I presume,  a eharacter,  or  some  sort  of  re- 
commendation  from  me  ? what  can  1 say  ? Nothing — nothing  for 
such  a chicken-hearted  simpleton  !" 

" Well,  sir,  be  it  as  it  may,  I must  go/' 

“ By  all  means  ! Go  this  hour  ! Go  this  moment ! Go,  for  a 
thorough  craven  as  you  are/’ 

You  will  find  one  day  or  other  that  you  have  misjudged  me, 
sir/*  said  the  keeper  calmly,  but  with  feeling. 

“ Most  assuredly  in  point  of  courage/*  returned  his  master  bitter- 
ly,  and  waved  his  servant  from  his  presence. 

That  same  evening,  vexed  with  himself,  with  his  present  keeper, 
with  his  late  favourite,  with  all  the  world,  the  owner  of  the  hall  was 
returning  homeward  to  dinner.  líe  was  heated  and  weary ; and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  striking  into  a by-path  which  led  past  the 
cottage,  he  could  materially  shorten  his  route.  Iíaving  decided  on 
this  course,  he  hurried  onwards,  and  soon  reached  the  open  space 
where  the  keeper's  dwelling  stood.  The  sun  had  set ; but  the 
evening  was  calm  and  clear,  and  surrounding  objects  were  distinctly 
visible  in  the  mello w twilight.  líe  paused  for  a moment,  and  scan- 
ned  the  cottage.  It  was  silent.  Mangstone  and  his  family  had  al- 
ready  quitted  it.  He  turned  aside  a few  paces,  to  look  at  the  spot 
where  his  former  servant  fell,  and  then  glanccd  at  the  noble  ash 
which  stood  out  from  the  brushwood,  and  fronted  the  cottage. 

What  sees  he  at  its  base  ? What  makes  his  flesh  creep,  and  his 
heart  beat?  What  induces  him  to  strain  his  visión  upon  some  ob- 
ject  before  him,  and  then  to  walk  hurriedly  and  impatiently  towards 
it  ? The  impression  that  there  stands,  or  secms  to  stand, — the  mur- 
dered  keeper,  pallid,  calm,  and  immoveable,  with  his  gaze  bent  in 
the  direction  of  his  former  dwelling.  He  rushes  towards  the  figure  : 
strikes  at  it — once  and  again.  His  weapon  encounters  no  resistancc, 
and  seems  to  pasa,  as  it  were,  through  the  shadow.  Again  he  raises 
his  arm  ; again  strikes ; with  the  same  result.  The  figure  gazes  on 
him ; becomcs  dimmer ; fades,  and  disappears.  With  a scream, 
echoed  by  the  woods  around,  the  panic-stricken  man  falls  to  the 
earth. 


CUAPTKR  xxxix. 

FAIK,  OR  FOUL  FLAY ? 

T)ie  premeditation  of  death  is  the  premeditaron  of  liberty  ■,  he  who  has  learnt  to 
die  has  forgot  to  serve. — Montaigne. 

Days  grew  into  weeks  ere  Mr.  Gougely  rallied  from  the  effects  of 
his  saunter  on  that  eventful  evening.  His  medical  raen  treated  the 
affair  lightly  enough  ; told  him  that  the  excitement  attendant  on  the 
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death  of  his  lute  keeper,  folio  wed  up  b y Mangstone's  absur d state- 
ments,  liad  proved  too  much  for  him  ; that  tliere  was  “ considerable 
derangement  in  his  nervous  system,”  and  that  his  digestive  organs 
were  in  fault.  Tliey  added,  that  his  owngood  scnse  must  long  since 
llave  convinced  him  that  all  he  saw,  or  presutned  he  saiv , was  fantasy 
and  delusion,  the  idle  coinage  of  the  over-wrought  brain  ; and  end- 
ed  by  prescribing  horse-exereise,  change  of  air,  and  the  Harrowgate 
waters. 

The  patient  listened  in  silence.  He  never  attempted  to  controvert 
the  view  takcn  of  his  case  ; ñor  did  he  by  word  or  gestare  express 
acquiescence  in  it.  He  sat  much  alone;  looked  grave  and  thought- 
ful,  and  carefully  shunned  all  reference  to  recent  transactions.  But 
that  his  mind  was  engrossed  by  tliem  was  proved  by  the  orders  is- 
sued  the  first  niorning  he  was  able  to  get  abroad.  He  desired  the 
remarkable  tree — now  known  by  the  ñame  of  <c  The  Keeper’s  Ash  M 
— to  be  felled,  and  the  cottage  itself  razed  to  the  ground. 

His  instructions  were  carried  out  witli  extraordinary  alacrity. 
There  seemed  to  be  a general  wish  to  be  rid  of  these  mementoes  of 
the  past.  But  results  aróse  from  Mr.  Gougely's  orders  whichneither 
the  principal  ñor  any  of  his  subordinates  liad  ánticipated.  In  re- 
mo ving  the  tree,  the  eartli  was  necessarily  disturbed  for  some  few 
yards  around  it,  and  in  the  rroould  a gun-stock  was  found,  deeply 
stained  witli  blood.  On  this  gun-stock  were  some  inilials,  which 
designated  the  party  to  whom  it  had  belonged ; and  rumour  in- 
stantly  connected  the  keeper's  fate  more  or  less  directly  witli  this 
relie.  The  next  morning  another  source  of  painful  conjecture  was 
opened  up.  Prior  to  razing  the  cottage,  the  squire  had  given  orders 
that  the  garden  and  premises  should  be  dug  over  in  every  direction. 
llis  motive  for  issuing  these  instructions,  he  aftcrwards  avowed,  was 
scarcely  apparent  to  himself.  But  this  result  attended  tliem: — In 
the  muidle  of  the  keeping-room,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
buried  evidently  in  liaste,  in  his  clothes,  and  apparently  to  cloak 
some  deed  of  blood — was  a male  skeleton  ! 

By  whom  was  he  placed  there,  and  wlien  ? 


A SONG. 

Come  wherc  the  purple  light  of  eve  is  glowing 
In  chastencd  beauty,  on  each  tower  and  tree, 

And  let  thy  tones,  in  softest  music  flowing, 

Breatlie  vows  of  tenderness  and  tmth  to  me. 

Whispcr  so  lightly  that  no  listening  ear 

Save  mine  may  hear  the  purport  of  thy  strain  ; 

Breathe  the  low  tones  to  woman's  heart  so  dear, 
And  let  the  drenms  of  youtli  be  mine  ngain. 

Think  not  the  lore  which  gilds  life’s  early  hour, 
Grows  coid  and  dim — as  time  steals  swiftly  on  ; 

Sweet  is  tlie  fragrance  of  the  last  lone  flower 
That  lingera  on  the  tree  wheit  sumiller*»  gonc. 

Years  cannot  change  the  sours  eternal  tmth, 
Though  lieauty’s  fleeting  charrns  may  fade  away  ; 

Still — still  the  heart  retains  undying  youtli, 

Till  lifo  and  love  in  death's  cold  grnsp  decay. 


II.  II.  K. 
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13  Y THE  AUTHOR  OF  11  DOCTOR  HOOKWELL.'’ 

Ye3,  they  were  happy  days ; but  they  are  fled  ! 

All  now  are  parted — part  are  with  the  dead  ! 

Stili  it  is  pleasure,  tliough  ’tis  mixed  with  pain, 

To  tliink  of  joys  that  can  no  t live  again  ! 

Here  cannot  live  j but  they  excite  dcsire 

Of  purer  kind,  and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire  ! — Cn  abre. 

It  ¡s  Goethe  who  says,  “ Hale  niakes  us  vehement  partizans,  but 
love  stili  more  so  and  how  truc  do  I find  this  in  my  love  and  admi- 
ration  of  Wellesley  Leith.  Although  tlie  grave  has  closed  over  him, 
and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  our  liappy  days  at  Eton,  stili 
every  little  look  and  vvord  ¡s  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I feel  glad  in 
meeting  those  who  knew  him  in  his  palmy  days  of  intellectual  and 
hodily  strength — and  this  gladness  takes  the  hue  of  Crabbe’s  senti- 
ment,  when  he  would  describe  the  quiet  joy  with  which  the  poor 
maiden  would  gaze  on  the  faces  of  those  with  whom  her  deceased 
lover  had  been  acquainted. — 

“ Familiar  faces— dcath  hath  made  them  dear  /” 

I cannot  but  feel,  and  my  heart  would  be  vexed  if  I thought  it 
were  not  so,  that  the  slight  sketch  already  given  of  Wellesley  Leith 
would  not  be  without  interest  sutficient  to  justify  a further  insight 
into  his  affectionate  charaeter;  and  here  is  a letter  lying  by  me,  one 
out  of  the  precious  many,  which  is  a melancholy  one  indeed.  It  was 
written  after  our  correspondence  had  ceased  for  awhile,  and  during  a 
period  that  awful  inroads  had  been  made  on  his  natural  vigour,  of 
which  sad  circumstancc  I had  been  in  total  ignorance.  This  letter 
causcd  tears  to  flow  from  my  eyes,  and,  doubtless,  many  an  oíd  Eto- 
nian  who  well  remembers  Leith,  will  find  his  feelings  singularly  agi- 
tated  on  its  perusal. 

“My  drar  Friend, — You  must  have  thought  me  very  undeserving 
of  your  kind  and  most  welcome  letter  ; but  in  spite  of  my  long  silence,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  nothing  has  occurred  for  many  a day  which  has 
given  me  such  pleasure;  and,  indeed,  the  only  thing  that  prevented  me 
from  answering  it  on  the  moment,  with  my  heart  all  warm  with  delight 
at  the  rencwal  of  our  correspondence,  and  the  many  mentones  of  the 
chequered  days  of  our  Eton  scenes  and  happiness  which  it  brought 
back  to  my  mind — the  only  thing  that  prevented  my  writing  to  you 
immcdiately  was,  that  you  had  forgotten  to  give  me  your  direction, 
and  I unfortunately  did  not  know  it.  I,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
wait  until  Flcteher’s  return,  and  then  I wrotc  to  him  and  got  your 
addrcss,  after  some  little  delay  occasioned  by  his  absence  at  Lea- 
mington.  I then  set  out  for  a little  cottage  which  I have  patched  up 
on  the  banks  of  Lochard,  for  the  keeper,  with  room  for  myself  when 
I go  to  shoot  over  the  moorlands,  which  I rent  from  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  ; but  the  very  day  after  I got  there  1 was  laid  up,  and  for 
some  days  was  too  sick  and  feeble  to  tliink  of  any  thing  but  my  pre- 
sent  m iseries,  and  assoon  as  I was  able  I set  out  for  the  Low  Country 
to  welcome  my  brother,  who  has  been  over  in  Cañada  trying  if  he 
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could  farm  tliere.  In  my  retreat  from  Locbard  I forgot  my  writing- 
book,  and  therefore  have  not  your  lctter  to  refer  to,  so  that  in  case  1 
sliouíd  omit  to  take  notice  of  anything  you  might  have  wished  to  have 
heard  about,  1 hope  you  will  excuse  me,  as  it  will  not  be  a voluntary 
error,  or  one  that  cannot  be  remedied.  1 wish  I could  look  upon  all 
or  any  part  of  what  you  say  in  it  concerning  myself  as  anything  but 
good-humoured  raillcry  ; at  any  rate,  I should  be  glad  if  1 could  feel 
that  I deserved  it  in  any  shape,  but,  however  that  may  be,  I trust 
you  will  at  least  allow  me  to  look  upon  it  as  an  expression  of  your 
íriendship,  and  as  a proof  that  you  still  look  back  with  pleasurc  to  our 
many  adventures  at  Eton,  and  that  you  are  not  unwilling  to  wclcome 
the  companion  of  your  youth  as  the  true  friend  of  your  riper  years. 
Evcry  one,  however,  1 believe,  has  their  skeleton  in  the  closet,  ac- 
cording  to  the  oíd  Italian  story  : and  I have  mine  also,  though,  sur- 
rounded  as  I am  by  many  undeserved  blessings,  it  would  be  impious 
in  me  to  complain.  My  skeleton  is  tliis — that  since  my  return  frotó 
Germany,  in  1830,  I have  been  afflicted  at  various  intervals  of  time 
with  fits,  which  are,  L faney,  epileptical,  and  perhaps  have  taken  their 
origin  from  a very  violen t blow  on  the  head,  which  I got  by  a sudden 
tal I down  a flight  of  stonc  steps,  my  feet  being  slippery  with  the  snow 
which  liad  balled  under  them.  I have  been  very  mercifully  dealt 
with  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  fits  are  neither  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  ñor  of  very  great  violence;  but  even  eomparatively  slight 
as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  without  a very  pernicious  infiuence  on 
my  health  and  condition,  bodily  as  well  as  mental ; and  in  conse- 
quence,  of  any  bodily  strength  that  I once  possessed,  I now  only 
possess  very  miserable  remains.  I can  still,  however,  walk  well 
enough  for  use  and  amusement,  though  not  for  display  ; and  as 
shooting  is  my  principal  amusement,  I keep  that  faculty  in  constant 
use  whenever  the  uncertain  weather  of  our  northern  climate,  and  my 
own  health,  will  permit.  I have  now  lived  in  the  country  with  my 
mother-in-law  for  upwards  of  a year  and  a-half,  an  arrangement  that 
suits  me  admirably  in  evcry  respeet,  both  as  regards  my  favourite 
amusement  of  shooting,  of  which  there  is  herc  a considerable  variety, 
but  also,  that  as  the  fits  with  which  1 am  afiücted  come  on  without 
the  slightest  warning  in  any  shape,  and  I fall  senseless  at  once,  it  is 
much  more  agreeable,  such  being  the  case,  to  be  picked  up  and 
brought  borne  by  onc’s  own  people,  with  no  other  injury  probably 
tlian  a muddy  coat,  than  to  bu  brought  to  one’s  sorrowing  relatives 
in  a haekney  coach,  with  a head  broken  by  falling  on  a scraper,  and 
a surgeon  fellow  with  lint  and  plasters  to  mend  it  again.  Besides 
which  cogent  reasons,  I have  another  for  eschewing  a town  rcsidence, 
namely,  that  the  stupid  people  about  the  Parliament  House  in  Edin- 
burgh,  never  discovered  my  merits  as  a lawyer,  which  was  the  trade 
I was  brought  up  to,  and,  if  you  will  believe  me,  never  so  much  as 
gave  me  a chance  of  benefitting  a client,  or  astonishing  the  world  in 
general ; consequently,  after  giving  them  as  long  a trial  as  I though t 
they  deserved,  I liung  up  my  gown  upon  a peg  (I  liad,  luckily,  never 
gone  to  the  expense  of  a wig,)  and  having  got  rid  of  the  most  cum- 
bersome  of  my  law  books,  I turned  my  back  on  the  ungrateful  iieople, 
leaving  them  to  find  out  and  repent  of  their  error  at  their  leisure. 
By  all  tliis  you  will  clearly  see,  that  1 am  what  in  tliis  country  is 
called  “ a sticket  lawyer,”  which  does  not  mean  that  any  one  has 
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taken  the  trouble  to  do  summary  justice  on  me  with  a bowie  knife,  as 
sometimos  happens  among  the  sons  of  freedom,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  merely  that  I have  stuck  m the  mud,  as  it  were, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Iadder,  and  never  even  got  up  on  to  the  first 
step.  With  regard  to  Blackwood,  1 must  confess,  that  my  acquaint- 
ancc  with  Professor  Wilson,  who  is,  I believe,  the  magnus  Apollo  of 
the  establishment,  is  but  slight,  and  it  began  in  the  days  of  my  fen- 
cing  and  gymnastic  notoriety  at  Roland's  Rooms,  (the  Jackson  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Angels  too,)  wherc  the  Professor  carne  once  or 
twice  an  amateur,  to  look  at  the  young  aspirants  to  gymnastic  ho- 
nours.  He  was  afterwards  very  civil  about  a couple  of  papéi  s I wrote 
for  the  Magazine,  and  which  1 went  and  offered  to  him  impudently 
enough,  but  I wanted  money  to  buy  some  setters,  then  for  sale,  and 
as  I could  not  get  it  by  law,  I was  glad  to  get  it  by  literature,  such 
as  it  was.  Since  that  time  I have  been  but  little  in  Edinburgh,  and 
liave  liad  srnall  opportunities  of  cultivating  this  acquaintance,  but 
1 have  some  translations  of  Greek  poetry  in  store  for  him.  The 
papers  that  have  been  inserted  were  one  on  the  Troubadours,  and 
another  on  a kindred  subject,  the  Life  of  Cabestanti,  a Troubadour, 
celebrated  alike  for  his  love  songs  and  his  tragic  death.  Professor 
Wilson  is  a character  1 admire,  and  should  like  to  be  more  intímate 
with,  and  you  must  positively  send  some  of  your  poetry  for  the  pages 
of  Blackwood,  and  vie  with,  if  not  eclipse,  the  “ Delta  *'  of  the  north. 

“ I wish  you  could  have  seen  this  country  during  the  long  snow- 
storm  of  last  winter.  The  greatest  part  of  Loch  Lomond,  which  oppo- 
site  to  this  place  is  between  five  and  six  miles  broad,  was  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  the  finest  ice,  thick  enough  to  bear  a carriage  and  sledges, 
while  the  bilis,  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  were  so  completely 
covered  with  snow  for  many  weeks,  that  the  most  doleful  anticipa- 
tions  were  entertained  as  to  the  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the 
total  extermination  of  the  grousc.  The  sight  was  really  splendid, 
monotonous  as  it  was,  but  the  very  stillness  and  apparent  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  frozen  streams  and  mountains,  now  truly  hoary,  was 
grand  and  impressive.  The  lateness  of  the  spring  saved  the  sheep, 
for  it  seems,  that  after  the  starvation  of  a winter,  the  new  grass  of 
the  spring  is  generally  fatal  to  the  weak  and  emaciated  creatures  ; 
but  the  spring  of  this  year,  if  spring  there  was,  was  so  gradual  in  its 
approach,  that  they  had  time  to  recruit  themselves  before  the  young 
grass  sprung  up  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  hurtful  to  them.  1 have 
not  as  yet.  got  the  Athenian  Captive , but  shall  do  so  the  very  first 
opportunity.  I admired  Ton  ver  y much,  and  regret  1 was  not  fortú- 
nate enough  to  see  Serjeant  Talfourd  himself,  though  he  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  part  of  what  was  by  courtesy  termed  summer ; for  as 
one  can  scarcely  admire  a work,  especially  one  really  deserving  of 
the  ñame  of  poetry,  without  imagining  to  oneself  somewhat  about  the 
autlior,  l should  have  expected  to  have  met  in  Talfourd  a real 
Vates,  which,  for  a man  who  is  impellcd  to  write  poetry,  is  as  high 
praisc  as  for  any  other  man  to  be  called  a real  gentleman.  Though 
1 have  no  means  of  shewdng  any  partizanship,  my  political  predilec- 
tions  are  very  decided,  I assure  you,  andwhen  I see  such  really  good 
men  as  Fietcher  adhering  to  what  1 believe  to  be  a mischievous  and 
most  mistaken  party,  I commonly  attributc  it  to  the  magic  of  custom, 
and  that  hereditary  attachment  to  a party  ñame,  which  muy  sway  to 
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a grcat  extent  the  very  best  and  wisest.  I belicve  that  in  Scotland 
we  carry  poli  ti  cal  bias  aml  party  spirit  to  a much  greater  excess  than 
is  generally  thc  case  in  England,  but  we  shall  probably  in  time  get 
somewhat  more  températe,  as  thc  longer  use  or  abuse  o f our  privileges 
helps  to  cool  down  our  perfervidum  ingenium . 

11  My  cousin,  I daré  say,  has  told  you  about  my  wife  and  bairns,  so 
tliat  I need  not  trouble  you  witli  anything  furtber  on  that  score,  the 
more  cspecially  as  I could  not  bear  impartial  testimony  on  the 
subject.  I am  rejoiced  to  think  that  ClifFord  remembers  me,  and 
with  kindness.  1 trust  he  may  be  in  all  respects  as  happy  as  I wisli 
him,  and  then  he  will  do  well  enough.  I have  rnet  Keau  severa) 
times  both  in  society  and  by  accident  at  inns  since  he  has  become 
famous.  I liad  become  accjuainted  with  him  at  Eton  during  the 
short  time  he  was  there,  as  he  attended  sometimes  gymnastic  meet- 
ings,  which  Clarke  (who  by  the  way  is  now  a clergyman  in  Essex) 
used  to  hóld  in  a field  behind  his  mother’s  cottage,  on  the  Slougli 
road.  He  is,  1 think,  good  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a man,  at  least 
his  behaviour  to  his  mother  was  most  creditable  to  him,  and  his  man- 
ners  in  society  are  extremely  pleasing,  quiet,  and  gentlemanlike. 
Carew,  I suppose  has  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  his  ñame,  I believe, 
was  Walter,  and  I see  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Carew’s  hounds  in  the 
newspapers  sometimes.  Your  profession  is  surcly  the  most  honour- 
able  one  in  the  world,  and  must  be  tlie  happicst  if  it  has  been  as- 
sumed  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  then  it  opens  out  a career  of  usc- 
fnlness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  that  cannot  bewithout  their  reward 
even  in  this  world.  That  you  may  be  happy  in  this  world  and  re- 
warded  hereafter  is  my  most  sincere  and  affectionatc  prayer.  Do 
write  to  me  quickly  again,  and  you  shall  not  have  to  complain  of  my 
dilatoriness  in  answering;  and  though  I have  but  little  beyond  the 
expression  of  my  friendship  to  make  my  letters  agreeable,  you  will,  I 
daré  say,  make  them  welcome  for  the  sake  of  Auld  lang  syne:  and 

my  dear , may  God  bless  you,  and  keep  you  from  all  harm 

and  every  misfortune.  I will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  we  may, 
improbable  as  it  appcars  at  presen t,  some  day  meet  again  and  talk 
over  oíd  times  ; for  in  these  days  of  railroads,  it  seems  absurd  to  talk 
of  any  place  as  distant,  and  perhaps  some  kindly  speculation  of  this 
kind  may  bring  us  within  visiting  distance.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
would  fain  hope  that  I have  remembered  your  direction  suHiciently 
to  address  this  letter,  so  that  it  may  reach  you,  in  order  that  you,  at 
all  events,  may  be  assured,  that  I am  now  as  ever, 

“ Your  sincere  and  aílectionate  fricad,  Wellksley  Lbítii.” 

Wliat  a letter  is  the  above.  Sincerity  without  an  atom  of  affecta- 
tion  and  conventual  palaver,  and  talent  and  good  hurnour,  atnid  sad 
sufferings,  emanating  from  a mind  naturally  fertile,  and  habitually 
benevolent  and  kind.  It  has  cost  me  much  struggling  ere  1 could 
bring  myself  to  lay  it  before  tbe  public  eye,  for  1 have  a general 
habit  of  not  allowing  these  sacrcd  mcmorials  to  be  rudely  gazed 
upon.  But  this  is  a wrong  sensitiveness  and  delicacy ; for  why  are 
not  the  mass  of  readers  better  than  myself,  and  why  withhold  what 
may  edify  and  affect  the  universal  human  heart  ? But,  my  main 
rcason  for  overcoming  such  scruples  must  appear  in  the  factofits 
supporting  the  character  assigned  to  Leith  in  my  preceding  article, 
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for  surely  traces  will  be  perceíved  in  it  of  a truly  noble  and  aífec- 
tionute  being.  And  multitudes  oí  living  Etonians  will  bear  me  out 
¡n  bearing  tcstimony  to  the  truth  of  my  description  of  that  Wellesley 
Leith  who  was  the  admired  and  idolized  of  Éton,  and  whose  heart. 
was  as  gentle  and  sincere  as  bis  forra  was  inanly  and  vigorous. 

And  now  what  was  the  end  ? A friend  and  relativo  of  bis 
wrote  to  me  to  apprise  me  suddenly  of  his  death.  After  tclling 
me  the  nature  of  his  illness,  and  the  ñames  of  the  physicians  he  had 
becn  indueed  to  cónsul t in  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  continúes 
thus  : — “ At  his  own  earnest  desire,  accompanicd  by  his  wife,  and 
leaving  his  tliree  children  (boys)  at  hume,  he  went  to  Madeira  early 
in  November.  He  was  then  very  ill.  I hardly  tliought  he  would 
survive  the  voyage,  but  he  rallied,  and  did  not  get  rapidly  worse 
until  about  March.  On  the  fourth  of  April  he  died — I may  say  fell 
asleep,  for  he  was  reading  the  bible  in  his  bed  until  too  dark  to  see — 
he  then  composed  himself  to  sleep.  At  about  twelve  o’clock  he 
moved,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  any  thing,  and  his  pillows  wcre 
arranged.  His  wife  dozed  on  a sofá  near  his  bed,  and  awoke  about 
two  o'clock — the  stillness  alarmed  her — she  looked  and  found  tlmt  he 
was  just  in  the  position  in  which  she  had  placed  him,  but  he  was  no 

more  I Thus  terminated  the  mortal  career  at  the  age  of , of 

onc  who,  as  you  know,  was  highly  gifted  in  raind,  and  of  a warm  and 
affectionate  disposition,  though  reserved.  It  is  the  greatest  comfort 
to  rcílect,  that  for  a considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  an 
increasing  piety  was  evident  in  him,  who  was  always  virtuous;  and 
that  it  was  towards  the  last  existing  in  a very  confírmed  and  extensive 
degree  will  be  proved  by  the  perusal  of  the  accompanying  letters — 
which,  knowing  your  long  regard  for  him,  will  be  read  witli  truc 
interest  by  you,  more  than  any  thing  I can  write.  It  is  from  the 
elergyman  who  attended  him. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  elergyman  at  Madeira — and  I 
would  here  State,  that  his  father,  SirGeorge,  had  died  in  the.Tanuary 
previous,  and  Lady  Leith  in  March.  Wellesley  Leith  had  succeeded 
to  the  baronetey  little  more  than  two  months  beforc  his  decease. 

“ Si u, — It  is  the  wish  of  Lady  Leith,  that  I should  convey  to  you 
the  tidings  of  her  loss  ; and,  although  a stranger  personally,  I llave 
satisfaetion  not  only  in  complying  with  her  desire,  but  in  communi- 
cating  to  one  by  wliom  they  will  be  valued,  the  very  consoling 
particulars  of  poor  Sir  Wellesley ’s  death.  He  was  released  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  tliird  instant,  (last  Sunday,)  so  quietly  and  gently 
that  Lady  Leith  could  not  tell  the  cxact  moment  of  his  departure. 
1 had  been  with  him  betwcen  íive  and  six  o’clock  the  previous  even- 
ing,  and  though  for  days  his  life  had  been  hanging  on  a thread,  therc 
was  no  particular  or  immediate  prospect  of  the  great  change.  His 
mind  was  as  calm  and  clear,  and  he  joined  as  actively  in  prayer  as 
he  had  ever  done  beforc — and  after  I was  gone,  Lady  Leith  tells  me, 
he  searched  for  u text  referred  to  in  a book  (Bishop  Ken’s  Practice 
of  Divine  Love)  which  I had  lent  him.  The  Friday  beforc  I had  the 
satisfaetion  of  giving  him  the  Communion  of  his  Lord’s  Body  and 
Blood,  which  he  received  with  the  same  humility  offaith  and  fervour 
of  devotion  which  attended  all  his  offerings  of  prayer  and  praise — and 
which,  in  a mind  clevated  and  adorned  as  his  was,  by  so  much  of 
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cultivation  and  refinement,  it  is  deeply  moving  to  behold.  Though 
my  own  intercourse  with  him  has  been  short,  it  has  been  in  reference 
to  all  which  should  be  most  consol ing  to  tlie  friends  wliom  he  has 
left  a little  while  beliind  him,  most  comforting  and  satisíactory.  He 
not  only  beüeved  simply  but  obeyed  plainly  : not  only  sougbt  fer- 
vently  bis  Lord  with  zcalous  faith — but  sougbt  him  in  bis  own  ap- 
pointed  ways — doing  His  commandments. 

“ We  are  comforted  in  our  loss  by  our  good  liope  of  his  great  gain.” 

Such  was  Leith  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death.  And  now  we  may 
look  back  and  view  him  as  the  fine  athletic  youth  at  Eton,  in  under- 
standing  a man,  and  in  every  vicious  or  malicious  propensity  a very 
child.  I sec  him  now  in  our  walks  through  Windsor  Park,  or  finding 
out  the  most  retired  parís  of  Stoke  Park,  admiring  the  trees,  the 
deer,  the  herbnge,  and  very  fern,  and  every  view  of  distant  bilis,  and 
talking  all  the  while  of  prospectivo  scenes  of  life — and  then  I see 
him  pulling  the  stroke  oar  in  the  mighty  Monarch — or  foremost  in 
the  game  of  football — or  in  school  or  chapel,  ever  attentive  to  his 
immediate  duties,  yet  loving  that  desultory  wandering  o’er  the  fields 
of  lighter  literature,  which  forms  the  charm  of  an  independent  life; 
in  short,  I mix  him  up  with  every  exciting  or  common  scene  of  Eto- 
nian  life,  and  in  all  the  greatest  matters  that  affect  a boy’s  career,  lie 
may  be  beheld  fucile  princeps.  See  him  in  onward  life,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  Germany,  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  trudging  through  Switzer- 
land,  or  dallying  on  the  Uhine,  still  the  same  intellectual  and  manly 
fellow, — and  then  view  him  at  his  residence  on  Loch  Lomond,  in  his 
shooting  o’er  moor  and  mountain  wild,  with  his  young  wife  and  ten- 
der children,  yet  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  his  " skeleton,”  and  musing 
o’cr  his  (i  present  miscries,”  and  those  sad  and  wearying  fits,  yet  with 
a heart  vigorous  and  humane,  and  a mind  playful,  serene,  and  regard- 
ing  everything  and  everybody  with  a cheerful,  thankful  eye ; while 
the  placid  lake  or  snow-clad  hills  alike  awakened  his  natural  percep- 
tions  of  the  tranquil  and  the  grand.  And  there  how  he  calis  to  mind 
Eton  scenes  and  Eton  incn  : — Kean,  the  son  of  the  great  trugedian,  who 
was  always  regarded  as  a gentlemanly  and  intellectual  youth  by  the 
world  at  Eton,  albeit  lacking  the  fiery  eye  and  convulsive  countenancc 
of  his  father  ; and  Clarke,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  a boy  of 
clever  mind,  and  exceeding  aptitude  for  distinction  in  all  gymnastic 
exercises.  Clarke  was  indeed  a good  fellow,  manly  and  kind  in  all 
his  thoughts,  and  an  especial  favourite  with  Leith;  so  much  so,  as  to 
break  down  all  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  collegian  and  oppidan, 
gown  and  town.  As  a clergyman,  he  will  be,  doubtless,  zcalous  and 
efficient  in  his  profession  ; and,  whether  cúrate  of  Lindsell,  Vicar  of 
Takeley,  or  rector  of  Great  Ycldham, — whichever  he  be  of  these,  if 
his  oíd  Etonian  feelings  remain  in  him,  the  parishioners  can  boast  that 
they  have  a kind-hearted,  active  man  to  be  their  minister  in  health 
and  happiness,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  And  Carew — the  Devon- 
shire  Carew — the  genuine  red-haired  Saxon — the  ancient  family  who, 
wlien  their  monarch  needed  faithful  Service,  so  says  the  distich, 
u The  Carew  and  Coplestonc 
Were  always  found  at  lióme,11 

— this  Sir  Walter  Palk  Carew,  of  Ilaccomb,  in  fair  Devon,  he  was  a 
sincere  admirer,  but  still  somewhat  a rival,  of  Leith  ; for  Carew  was 
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a capital  boatman,  a first-rate  player  at  foot-ball,  and,  though  always 
shy  and  reserved,  yet  he  had  a heart  that  would  do  " Young  Eng- 
land  ” good  to  witness, — a resolute  and  determined  supporter,  in 
prospectus,  of  oíd  English  hospitality,  and  oíd  Englisli  games  and 
sports.  To  keep  a pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  mount  bis  company  riglit 
well  on  “gallunt  greys,”  this  was  his  drearn,  his  talk,  bis  song.  Oh  ! 
tbere  were  a jovial  and  noble  set  of  fellows  from  Devonsbire.  John 
Bulteel,  who  since  married  a daughter  of  Earl  Grey  — he  was  a short, 
vigorous  fellow,  and  a first-rate  artist  with  brush  and  pencil.  In- 
deed,  he  drew  a picture  on  the  wall  of  bis  room  of  a lion’s  den,  and 
thc  lion  lying  at  the  entrance,  that  attracted  crowds  of  pcrsons  from 
all  parts  of  Bucks  and  Berks  ; and  it  was  said  that  he  could  take  a 
pencil  in  each  hand,  and  make  two  several  drawings  of  different  ob- 
jects  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Then  there  was  his  brother,  Cour- 
tenay  Bulteel,  now  vicar  of  Ermington,  a great  foot-ball  player,  but  a 
littlc  bit  of  a tyrant  to  his  ncar  neighbours  in  Ragucneau’s  ; and 
there  was  a younger  brother,  a very  merry  scapegrace  of  a little  fel- 
low  ; and  then  a cousin,  the  broad-breasted,  athletic  Bulteel,  a very 
great  man  in  all  athletic  exercises  at  Eton  and  Oxford, — even  the 
stroke-oar  in  the  Brazen-Nose  boat,  when  victor  over  Christchurch 
on  the  Isis;  but  now  he  has  fallen  from  his  manlier  principies,  de- 
serted  his  venerable  and  truthful  Church,  and  become  the  paralyzed 
victim  of  mean,  narrow,  and  miserable  notions,  out-Calvinising  Calvin, 
in  sonríe  new  sectarian  place  in  Oxford.  Never  was  I more  struck 
when,  in  defiance  of  an  edict  of  the  Vicc-Chaneellor,  1 went  to  hear 
him  preach  to  breathless  multitudes  in  St.  Ebbe’s  Church,  to  beliold 
the  palé,  shrunken,  suspicious  caste  of  his  countenance,  whereon  once 
the  bloom  of  a noble  vigour  sat,  and  to  witness  the  contraction  of  the 
open  and  broad  chest,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  kind-hearted,  vigorous 
man  wholly  gone  and  lost,  and  nothing  of  real  humanity  and  elevating 
religión  in  its  place.  Such  were  the  Bulteels.  But  these  were  not 
thc  only  men  of  Devon  ; for  there  was  the  present  Lord  Ebrington, 
likely  to  be  tall,  gawky  fellow  ; and  Montague  Parker,  who  so  gal- 
lantly  beat  Lord  John  Kussell  in  a contest  for  South  Devon,  but  who 
was  never  cut  out  for  a pnblic  man,  and  therefore  now  enjoys  his 
mildness  and  amiability  apart  from  political  life,  Then  there  was  Sir 
John  Duntre,  Pitman,  Langmead,  Sir  John  Duckwortb,  and  a host  of 
others,  all  stuffed  up  with  thc  hunting-storics,  and  sliooting-stories, 
and  superstitious  legends  and  tales,  freshly  imported  from  the  pre- 
cincts  of  Dartmoor,  the  wild  rocks  of  Ilfracombe,  or  the  deeply- 
wooded  banks  of  the  Dart  and  the  Tamar.  The  Devonsbire  men 
formed  a strong  party  at  Eton,  and  kept  much  by  themselves ; but 
Leith  could  penétrate  any  phalanx,  and  his  goodness  and  strength 
overruled  many  a selfish  stratagem,  and  awed  more  outlandish  habita 
into  somewhat  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

Leith  must  have  thought  much  of  these  oíd  Etonians,  when  medi- 
tating  alone  on  the  fine  waters  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  beholding  the 
glorious  sun  setting  ’neath  its  red  sky,  behind  the  blue  Argyleshire 
bilis,  with  the  Grarnpian  mountains  reflecting  the  dying  effulgence. 
And  then,  when  the  mind  was  thus  yielding  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  that  romance  which  encircles  bygone  days  of  friendship  and  joy, 
he  would  go  a step  further,  and  cali  to  mind  the  greater  ages  that 
have  passed,  and  list  in  gcntle  faney  to  the  sweet  song  and  tender 
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loves  of  the  gay  and  gallant  troubadour.  T Imt  beautiful  period  of 
tlie  muidle  ages  would  be  winged  witli  peculiar  charas  and  fancies 
for  tbe  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  a classical  and  spinted 
turn  of  miñd.  The  ehivalrous  character  of  tliose  times,  correspoud- 
ing  witli  the  licroic  era  of  Greece,  and  teeming  witb  the  productions 
of  the  minnesingers  in  Germany,  the  lofty  poetry  ot  the  North,  the 
bailada  of  Spain,  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  and  trouvbres  in  b ranee, 
and  of  the  minstrels  in  England,  witli  the  liuzardous  and  romantic 
exploits  in  the  lives  of  the  nobles,  could  not  bnt  fail  to  affeet  witli 
feelings  of  exceeding  ardour  the  tnind  of  genius  and  poetic  tempera- 
ment.  The  knight  of  Provence,  that  lamí  of  cbivalry  and  fair  love, 
devoting  himself  to  his  ladye  love  uncler  all circuios  tan  ces  of  difficulty 
and  rivalry,  making  the  dance  and  sport  of  the  tilt-yard  the  engross- 
¡ng  idea  of  his  pleasurable  life;  the  barón,  ¡nviting  neighbouring 
knights  to  bis  castle  to  eontend  in  tournaments,  and  takc  part  in 
songs,  amid  noble  companies  of  knigbts  and  ladies  grouped  under  the 
fragrant  olive-groves.  Tliis  was  tbe  poetry  of  life,—— this  tbe  fairy 
scene  that  sweetly  ecüpsed  tbe  deadly  eombats  of  Germany  and 
Northern  France, — this  was  little  more  tban  pastoral  life,  masked 
under  the  semblanee  of  martial  valour,  and  most  puré  and  gentle 
trutli.  Well  roight  Leith,  the  noble,  gentle-minded,  and  romantic 
Leitb,  bid  adieu  \o  tbe  dull  and  plodding  law-courts  of  Edinburgb, 
and  dreaming  more  of  tbe  signet  on  bis  rigbt  hand,  step  fortli,  witb 
clevated  brow  and  daring  eye,  into  tbose  regions  of  beauty  and  nian- 
liness  which  were  dearer  to  hisbest  feelings  ; and  ratber  long  beneatli 
Professor  Wilson’s  auspices  to  break  a lance  on  that  now  slmdowy, 
but  once  resplendent,  ground. 

Leith,  as  I Imvc  before  remarked,  loved  poetry  ; and  wlien  we  were 
reading  together  in  volumes  of  Byron,  Scott,  or  Moore,  lie  would  ask 
me  to  choose  what  scemed  to  me  tbe  better  passages  ol  poetry,  and 
be  would  do  tbe  same,  and  then  compare  our  choicc.  We  often  did 
this;  and  well  do  I remeuiber  now  tbe  contest  we  liad  concerning 
two  passages  in  a favourite  poem  witli  botli  of  us,  tbe  Lay  of  tlieLast 
Minstrel.  He  cliose  a small  portion  of  the  third  canto,  just  after  that 
tbe  “ noble  ladye  ” lias  been  staunching  the  wound  of  the  writhing 
Dcloraine,  and  wliicb  runs  tbus; — 


So  pass’d  the  chiy — the  evening  fell, 
’Twas  near  the  time  of  Curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  v/ind  was  ralm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  wns 
bnlm  : 

E’en  the  mde  watchman  on  the  tower 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lonely  hour. 

Far  more  fair  Marguret  loved  and  hless’d 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 


On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 

Shc  waketl  at  times  the  lute’s  soft  tone, 
Touch’d  a wild  note,  and  all  hetween 
Thought  of  the  bowers  of  hawthorn 
green, 

Hergolden  hairstreamM  freo  from  band, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 

Her  bine  eyes  sought  the  west  nfar, 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 


This  is  very  beautiful, — something  more  tlmn  redolent  of  the  “ fatal 
facility  of  octo-syllabic  verse, as  Byron  called  some  of  Scott’s  poetry  ; 
for  it  is  a perfect  picture  of  a still  evening,  and  a fair  maiden  pensive 
hieatli  tbe  gentler  thoughts  that  flow  from  tbe  circumstances  of  ab- 
sent  love.  My  choice  was,  tbe  opening  of  the  fourth  canto  : — 

Sweet  Teviot ! on  thy  silver  tide  All,  all  is  peaccfttl , all  is  still , 

The  glaring  hale-fires  blaze  no  more  : As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born, 

No  longer  steel-clud  warriors  ríde  Since  first  they  roll’d  upon  the  Tweed, 

Alcmg  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore : liad  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Where’er  thon  wind’st,  by  dale  or  bilí,  Ñor  started  at  the  hugle-horn. 
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It  still  reflecta  to  memory’s  eye 
Thcjiour  my  brava , my  only  hoy , 

Fcll  by  the  siete  of  yreat  bandee. 

Why,  wlien  the  vollying  musket  playM 
Againat  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 

IV hy  tu  as  T not  beside  him  luid  ! 

Enough — be  died  the  death  of  fume  ¿ 
Enouyh  • he  died  with  conque  ring 
Orame . 

This  was  my  choice,  and  it  liad  its  rival  in  the  opening  of  the  fiftli 
canto ; but  I well  remember  I pertinaciously  stuck  to  this.  I do  not 
now  think  it  so  good  as  Leith’s  choice,  for  that  is  perfect  as  far  as  ¡L 
goes;  but  mine  had  more  of  the  chárrri  of  various  incident,  and  the 
lines  are  undermarked  which  prompted  and  sustained  my  decisión. 
Of  all  poetns  of  any  poet,  the  ce  Bride  of  Abydos  ” was  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher’s  favourite;  and  1 hear  him  now,  with  a somewhat  solemn 
air,  repeating, 

Oirt  by  my  hand,  Quleika  at  my  sido, 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride, — 

and  again, 

The  deepest  mnrmur  of  this  Ufe  sliall  be 
No  sigh  for  sufety,  but  a prayer  for  thee  ! 

Kinlake  liked  “Childc  Harold”  more  than  any  of  ustlid;  but  tlie 
conclusión  of  the  “ Bride  of  Abydos/’  the  well-known  comparison  of 
Greece  to  a corpse  in  the  “ Giaour,”  and  the  opening,  and  some  other 
passages  in  the  “ Corsair/*  were  always  o*n  his  tongue,  and  recited 
with  firm  and  impassioned  tone  of  voice.  Le  i til,  I think,  always  pre- 
ferred  “Lara;M  and  for  days  and  days  a passage  from  Southey’s 
“ Roderick/’  descriptivo  of  the  fine  scene  in  which  the  war-horse 
recognised  his  ancient  master  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  haunted  him  in 
the  way  that  heroic  or  beautiful  tliings  will  haunt  us,  and  be  prompt- 
ing  us  to  give  thern  repeated,  and  almost  wcarisome,  expression. 

Yet,  good  as  it  is  to  admire  the  writings  of  Scott,  of  Southey,  or 
Crabbe,  or  Wordsworth,  or  even  Byron,  how  tnucli  more  truly  profit- 
able  and  pleasant  to  the  inner  life  and  soul  of  man  is  the  perusal  and 
liking  of  such  a work  as  that  of  Bishop  Ken's,  which  engaged  the  last 
mortal  attention  of  YVclleslcy  Leith.  It  is  a work  suited  to  his  capa- 
cious  mind,  and  to  be  embraced  by  his  most  amiable  heart.  What  a 
prayer  is  this  I — and  it  surely  is  no  irrcvcrence  to  quote  it  at  this 
moment,  when  wc  are  discoursing  on  the  happy  dead  : — “ I adore  and 
love  Thee,  O munificent  Goodness,  for  inviting,  for  commanding  us 
to  pray.  I adore  and  love  Thee  for  pouring  out  thy  Holy  Spirit  of 
graee  and  supplication  on  us,  to  help  our  infirmities,  to  assist  us  in 
praying,  with  the  utmost  ardours  of  a penitential  and  indigent  love.  I 
adore  and  love  Thee  for  giving  u$  so  many  glorious  promises  of  hearing 
our  |)rayers,  so  many  firm  assurances  of  a gracious  acceptance.” 

Yes,  with  our  God  tlierc  is  merey,  and  He  will  abundantly  pardon. 
And  why?  ITe  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  he  remembereth  we 
are  but  dust ! The  blesscd  dead ! — may  we  ever  cherish  thern  in 
our  memory.  We  cannot  tell  but  what  they  are  mindful  of  us,  and 
but  what  they  are  praying  for  us  with  a purer  and  mightier  power 
than  ever  they  prayed  for  us  on  the  eartli.  The  whole  Church,  and 
the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  the  greatest  theologians  of  any  age, 
cannot,  and  daré  not  say,  that  the  departed  saints  do  not  pray  for 


Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  thougli  it  change  in  ceaseless 
ílow, 

Iietains  eacb  grief,  retains  eacli  crime, 
Itsearliest  course  was  doora’d  toknow  ; 
And,  darkor  as  it  downward  bears, 

Is  stain’d  with  past  and  present  tears. 
Low  as  that  tide  lias  ebb’d  with  mo, 
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those  who  are  left  behind.  We  lmve  all  the  power  of  reason  and 
analogy  in  favour  of  sucli  a happy  belief ; and  Scripture  is  nowhere 
opposed  to  it,  but  the  rather  in  its  favour.  It  is  true  it  is  not  a ne- 
cessary  articlc  of  belief,  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  strong  faith  ; for  we 
must  bclieve  that  there  is  a world  to  come,  that  the  saints  are  living 
in  that  world,  that  they  are  saved  through  Christ,  and  that  we  shall 
join  them  there,  before  we  can  hold  the  belief  of  their  regard  to  us 
when  in  their  paradise  above.  It  is  not  a necessary  article  of  belief ; 
but  are  we  to  stint  ourselves  to  things  necessary  only? — and  do  we 
thus  treat  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  bodies?  Oh,  no!  Let 
the  soul  revel  in  the  unseen  images  and  beauties  of  the  world  above, 
and  let  us  praise  the  Author  of  all  Goodness  for  the  privilege  of  soar- 
ing  from  the  earth  on  wings  of  love,  and  holding  converse  with  that 
general  assembly  in  heaven,  who  have  escaped  the  pollutions  and  de- 
gradutions  of  this  lower  life  ; for  of  the  very  ¡dea  of  such  connexion 
and  elevating  association  we  may  exclaim, 

u *Tis  a fount  of  lieavenly  Rtrength, 

A sea  of  love,  with  breadth  and  length 
Proportion'd  to  the  undying  80111.** 

And  so  thought  the  holy  Fathers  of  oíd,  so  thought  the  Reformers 
and  most  saiyted  martyrs  of  a later  age  of  the  Church,  and  so  thought 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Beveridge,  Hall,  Ileber,  and  all  the  most 
amiable  of  the  true  Catholic  Christians,  that  adorned  with  fervent 
piety  and  divine  love  the  holy  doetrine  of  their  lives.  Let  us  ever 
look,  then,  on  a departed  friend  as  not  entirely  severed,  but  regard 
hiixi'  as  a sacred  and  celestial  spirit,  assigning  to  him  the  fullest  powers 
and  privileges  of  his  new  and  emancipated  nature;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  we  may  hereafter  find  ourselves  to  have  possessed  a 
more  ardent  and  useful  friend  in  him  tlian  in  all  those,  however  dear, 
who  yet  remain  around  us  in  the  ¡ncumbrances  and  partial  corrup- 
tions  of  the  fleshly  tabernacle. 

But  I do  not  wish  to  sermonise  here,  and  therefore  let  me  abruptly 
end  what  to  me  is  a most  pleasurable  manner  of  discourse.  Wellesley 
Leith  now  knows  most  clearly  all  things  connected  with  the  destiny  of 
man.  I have  losta  friend,  and  many  otliers  have  losta  friend  ; and  yet 
we  have  our  friend,  it  may  be,  regarding  us  with  a stronger  affection 
than  cver.  At  least  let  us  think  so;  and  let  us  confidently  say,  that 
no  man  can  take  this  article  of  joy  from  our  Christían  creed.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops  cannot , and  dure  not , thus 
despoil  us.  And  surely  neither  they  ñor  any  other  men  would  wish  to 
do  so.  It  could  not  be  their  desire  or  inclination  to  do  so ; but  rather 
they  would  cali  upon  us  happy  bclicvcrs  to  come  up  and  strengthen 
them  in  this  our  belief  ofpresent  incorporeal  unión  and  communion. 

And  now,  need  an  apology  be  given  for  having  allowed  my  pcn  to 
run  away  with  sucli  a gratifying  subject  as  the  remembrance  of  an 
oíd  Etonian  is  to  me  ? I would  apologize,  perhaps,  did  not  1 know 
tlmt  multitudes  of  Etonians  will  love  likewisc  to  be  put  in  remem- 
brance of  their  loved  auld  lang  syne  companion  and  friend,  Wellesley 
Leith.  In  my  next,  the  discourse  must  be  upon  more  public  charac- 
ters,  now  that  he  of  more  prívate  worth  and  regard  has  taken  prece- 
dence.  Many  gentle  Etonians  are  yet  doing  extensive  good  upon  the 
earth,  and  many  are  reposing  in  the  silence  of  that  earth  on  which 
they  were  once  proud  and  joyous.  Pcacc  be  with  them  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Trieste. — Corfú. — Patras. — Delphi. — Platica. — Arrival  at  Athens. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  March,  1842,  that  I approached  Trieste, 
as  a passenger  in  that  slowest  of  all  public  conveyances,  a Germán 
diligence ; slowly  had  we  plodded  on  day  and  night  throngh  the 
passes  of  Styria,  and  along  the  valleys  of  Ulyria,  and  at  last,  one 
evening,  at  sunset,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  crest  oí*  the  rugged 
mountain  which  overhangs  Trieste  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
Tliis  at  all  times  lovely  view  was  doubly  so  to  the  weary  passengers 
of  the  Wiener  Eilrvagcn . We  had  been  crawling  all  day  through  a 
desoíate  country,  over  plains  swampy,  or  covered  with  large  stones, 
and  amidst  barren  and  rocky  mountains,  when  suddenly  Trieste  lay 
before  us.  The  town,  with  its  handsome  regular  streets,  encom- 
passed  on  the  land  side  by  terraces  green  with  fruit-trees  and  vine- 
yards,  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting-sun ; a forest  of  tall  masts 
enlivened  the  harbour  ; the  sea  lay  smooth  as  a mirror,  reflecting 
the  rocky  clifís  and  jutting  headlands  of  the  Istrian  coast.  There 
are  few  towns  better  built  or  better  paved,  and  few  ports  more  live- 
ly  or  amusing  than  Trieste.  Among  the  oriental  costumes  in  the 
streets  and  cafés  the  Greek  predominates  ; but,  perhaps,  the  figures 
that  most  strike  the  eye  of  a stranger  are  thoseof  the  peasant-womeu 
who  flock  into  the  market  from  the  country  round.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part  tall,  elegant  figures,  very  unlike  the  heavy  build  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  liabit  of  balancing  their  baskets  on  their  heads 
gives  them  a smooth,  graceful  walk,  like  that  of  the  Spanish  dam- 
sels ; on  the  head  they  wear  a white  scarf,  which  floats  to  the  waist 
behind,  a scarlet  or  yellow  boddice,  a bright-coloured  petticoat,  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  complete  their  costume.  They  clatter  into  the 
town  in  troops,  talking  their  Sclavonic  tongue,  and  in  spitc  of  their 
quaint-looking  dress,  are  as  pretty  lasses  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

On  the  lst  of  April  I left  the  harbour  of  Trieste  in  a steamer  be- 
longing  to  the  Austrian  company.  It  carne  on  to  blow  liard  from 
the  south,  or  right  in  our  teeth,  bringing  with  it  a short,  chopping, 
and  most  unpleasant  sea — a taste  of  the  improba  a el  immielus  Hadria 
of  my  friend  H orace.  I walked  the  deck  with  an  oíd  Prussian  of- 
ficer,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Vienna,  and  listened  to  his 
rather  prosy  stories  of  the  fields  of  Culm  and  Leipsig,  till  the  in- 
creased  rolling  andpitching  of  our  vessel  sent  us  both  staggering  be- 
low ; and  I saw  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  my  berth  till 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  when,  finding  the  vessel  gently  gliding 
through  smooth  water,  I hastened  on  deck,  and  discovered,  to  my 
no  small  joy,  that  we  were  entering  the  lovely  harbour  of  Corfú. 
The  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  gilding  the  double  peaks  that  have 
given  its  present  ñame  to  the  island  ; the  massive  works  of  the  lofty 
citad  el  still  lay  in  deep  shade,  while  a gentle  land-breeze  wafted  the 
balmy  odours  from  the  gardens  on  shore.  The  beauty  of  the  scene. 
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the  air  of  repose  spread  over  sky,  and  land,  and  water,  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  morning  air,  formed  a delicious  contrast  to  tlie  con- 
finement  of  the  dark  and  wretched  prison  where  I liad  been  in 
durance  vile  for  three  days  and  nights,  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
that  most  truly  miserable  malady,  which  (let  t lióse  happy  few  wlio 
know  not  its  powers  laugh  as  they  please,)  levels  all  ranks  and  all 
ages,  prostrates  botli  body  and  mina,  and  reduces  the  strong  and 
vigorous  man  to  the  helpless  weakness  of  an  infant.  I was  not  long 
in  jumping  into  one  of  the  numerous  boats  which,  filled  with 
swarthy,  mustachioed,  and  picturesque-looking  Greeks,  crowded 
round  our  ship.  I intended  to  proceed  by  the  same  steamboat  to 
Patras,  and  had  only  six  hours  for  my  peep  at  Corfú.  From  the 
landing- place  I passed  up  the  narro  w,  crowded  streets,  to  the  espía  - 
nade,  which  has  at  one  end  the  palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner,  and  commands  a noble  view  of  the  coasf  of  Epirus,  and  of  the 
mountains  and  dark  olive  woods  of  Corfú  ; but,  to  confess  the  tinro- 
mantic  truth,  my  íirst  business  was  to  procure  somc  breakfast,  as  I 
had  tasted  al  most  nothing  sinc.e  leaving  Trieste,  and  I was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a right  good  English  beefsteak,  with  capital  tea,  &c., 
at  an  inn  on  the  esplanade.  At  the  same  place  I procured  a car- 
riage,  in  which  I rattled  about  the  island,  seeing  the  most  that  my 
very  limited  time  enabled  me  to  visit.  And  now,  let  me  see  what 
remarks  did  my  hasty  little  tour  of  Corfú  suggest  ? As  rcgards  the 
roads,  considered  as  roads,  all  those  that  I saw  are,  although  nar- 
ro w,  admirable,  and  my  carriage  and  horses  were  also  very  good,  so 
that  we  went  along  quite  in  English  style, — or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  after  passing  a year  and  a lialf  in  Germany.  After  clearing 
the  town,  we  passed  over  a very  ferlile  little  píain,  covered  with 
gardens,  and  then  entered  the  hills.  The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous,  and  broken  by  deep  ravines,  filled  with  olive- woods.  The  trees 
are  of  larger  growth  than  any  that  I have  seen  in  Spain,  or  other 
parts  of  Europe.  From  some  of  the  high  points  the  views  are  very 
beautiful.  The  sea  always  forms  a prominent  feature,  indenting  the 
rugged  coast  with  picturesque  bays  and  creeks.  A circumstance 
which  struck  me  very  much  was  the  great  paucity  of  the  fair  scx 
either  in  the  town  or  country  ; the  very  few  who  met  my  eyes 
were  oíd,  wrinkled  hags.  I con  elude  that  the  good  people  shut  up 
their  women,  with  a sort  of  Turkish  jealousy.  Such,  at  least,  is  still 
the  case  in  Grecce ; although  tliis  horrid  custom  is  becoming  gra- 
dually  broken  through  at  Athens,  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
the  country. 

On  rcturning  to  the  town,  I carne  in  for  the  guard-mounting,  and 
as  my  head  was  full  of  oíd  Corcyra,  and  that  fearful  account  in 
Thucydides  of  the  revolution,  I was  at  first  rather  puzzled  on  sec- 
ing  the  red-jackets,  and  at  finding  evcrything  going  on  as  it  would 
on  the  parade  in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards,  excepting  that  the  men 
looked  a little  more  sunburnt,  and,  consequently,  somewhat  more 
martial  than  the  pale-visaged,  puflfy-looking  sentries  of  St.  James's 
Park.  But  my  vessel  was  getting  up  her  steam,  and  I was  obliged 
to  pack  on  board.  By  midday  we  were  clear  of  the  harbour,  and 
had  a delightful  run  between  the  island  and  the  fine  bold  coast  of 
Epirus.  Then  we  passed  Santa  Maura,  and  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Acarnania,  and  early  next  morning  we  were  in  sight  of  Patras,  when 
a furious  wind  coming  off  sliore,  had  well-nigh  blown  us  out  to  sea 
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again,  affording  us  ampie  time  for  admiring  the  bold  outline  of  the 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf.  Arrived  at  last  off  Patras,  I de- 
termined  to  leave  the  steamer,  which  was  to  go  round  the  Morea  to 
Athens,  planning  to  cross  the  country  by  Delphi  and  Thebes  to  the 
capital.  With  what  delight  did  I setfoot  for  the  first  time  on  the 
soil  of  Greece!  but,  alas!  desoliítion  met  my  eye  on  all  sides.  To 
be  sure,  a few  decent-looking  houses  have  aíready  sprung  up  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  last  war  ; but  blackened  walls,  or  miserable  sheds, 
are  still  intermixed  with  the  new  buildings,  and  the  as  yet  unlevelled 
streets  are  choked  with  rubbish  and  filth.  Tt  was,  however,  a gala- 
day  in  Patras,  being  the  anniversary  ofthe  first  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution ; and  crowds  of  Greeks,  with  their  wasp-like  figures,  and  pie— 
tnresque,  but  effeminate  dress,  were  singing  and  dancing  along  the 
streets.  Some  of  thcm  were  handsome  fellows,  tall,  and  well  made, 
and  with  faces  such  as  the  hand  of  the  oíd  sculptors  would  have 
chiselled.  II ere,  as  at  Corfú,  I saw  very  few  women,  and  those  ugly, 
and  dressed  in  a most  unbecoming  costume.  The  ancient  Patra?  oc- 
cupied  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  modern 
town ; but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

I spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  making  arrangements  for  my 
journey  across  the  country,  and  sncceeded  in  procuring  a servant,  a 
tall,  power ful  Greek,  of  Constuntinople,  Andrea  by  ñame,  who 
proved  in  the  end  as  big  a rogue  as  most  of  his  class.  The  evening 
I passed  very  agreeably  at  the  hospitable  house  of  I\I r.  Crowe,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  cónsul ; and  on  the  morning  of  the  b*th  I was  in 
the  saddle,  and  eager  to  push  forward  through  a country  teeming 
with  natural  beauties,  and  hallowcd  by  the  grandest  recollections. 

I was  attended  only  by  my  Greek,  each  mounted  on  one  of  the 
surefooted  little  horses  of  the  country,  wliile  a third  horse  carried 
tile  baggage,  on  the  top  of  which  was  seated  a Greek  who  had  the 
care  of  the  nags,  his  white  petticoat  spread  out  around  him.  The 
only  way  of  travelling  in  Greece  at  present  is  on  horseback,  as  there 
are  no  roads  for  carriagcs,  suve  the  commencement  of  one  or  two 
near  Athens  ; all  the  others  are  mere  tracks  over  the  mountains, 
making  the  communication  between  the  difierent  towns  very  difli- 
cult ; so  that  this,  in  a country  so  girt  by  the  sea,  is  carried  on  chiefly 
ulong  tlie  coasts,  by  vessels  as  good,  and  crews  as  expert  and  daring, 
as  any  in  the  world.  The  few  vineyards,  and  patches  of  corn  near 
Patras,  were  soon  passed,  and  we  entered  a barren  )ilain  covered  with 
large  stones,  or  aromatic  plants.  On  our  left  was  Rhiura,  and  across 
the  gulf,  Antirrhiura ; at  the  back  of  which,  and  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hay,  stretched  a noble  ridge  of  mountains.  After  some 
three  hours*  nde  we  halted  at  a little  khan  near  the  water,  and  then, 
skirting  the  mountains  cióse  upon  the  water’s  edge,  amidst  tangled 
groves  of  evergreens,  after  seven  hour9’  ride  from  Patras,  we  carne 
into  a fertile  and  cultivated  country,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
Vostizza.  This  little  town  occupies  the  site  ofthe  ancient  A2gium, 
a clifF  overhanging  the  sea,  and  commanding  a magnificent  view  of 
Parnassus,  and  all  the  snowy  ridge  across  the  gulf. 

Sometime  was  spent  in  hunting  for  a lodging,  which  I procured 
at  last  in  a wrctched  hovel ; and  although  I have  rouglied  ít  prctty 
much  at  one  time  and  another,  1 think  I have  seldom  been  worse 
lodged  than  that  night  at  Vostizza.  I clambered  by  a ladder  to  my 
chamber,  which  consisted  of  the  bare  walls,  without  a single  particle 
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of  furniture,  while  the  coid  night  air  whistled  in  by  an  aperture 
which  served  fui*  a window.  I lay  down  on  my  capote , to  get  some 
repose  after  a hard  day’s  ride  in  a hot  sun  ; but  I soon  discovered 
that  I was  not  the  only  tenant  of  the  vile  apartment,  and  my  tor- 
mén tors  allowed  me  no  rest  all  night. 

In  fact,  travelling  in  Greece  is  at  present  no  easy  matter  ; cxcept- 
ingin  Athens,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  and  Patras,  there  are  noinns  what- 
ever,  and  even  in  the  places  I llave  mentioned  tlicy  are  botli  bad 
and  dear.  Everywhere  else  one  must  either  bivouac,  (a  dangerous 
thing  in  this  climate  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,)  or  hire  a lodging 
in  some  hovel,  often  as  bad  as  mine  at  Vostizza.  In  somc  parts  of 
the  country  a few  of  the  oíd  Turkish  khans  still  remain,  but  in  a 
rninous  and  filthy  condition.  A canteen,  and  a servant  who  can 
cook,  are  indispensable  in  Greece ; and  a supply  of  provisions  must 
be  laid  in  which  will  last  frora  one  town  to  another,  or  the  travelier 
might  run  some  risk  of  starving  in  the  smaller  villages.  An  agreeable 
companion  or  two,  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the  interesting  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  wild  excitement  of  such  a mode  of  life,  eonvert 
all  these  little  annoy anees  into  amusing  trilles,  and  make  a tour  in 
Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  infinitely  more  delightful,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  than  a journey  through  a civilized  land,  where  one  íinds  good 
roads,  well-organised  public  conveyances,  and  excellent  inns. 

On  the  7th,  I hired  a felucca  to  carry  me  across  the  gulf  to  Scala. 
We  had  a good  wind,  and  made  the  passage  in  four  hours.  At 
Scala,  which  consists  of  an  oíd  tower,  two  or  three  hovcls,  and  a 
miserable  khan,  we  procured  Iiorses  to  proceed  to  Delphi.  Near 
Scala  I met  a wild-looking  figure,  leading  a couplc  of  carnels,  the 
first  I had  yet  seen  used  as  ordinary  beasts  of  burthen,  though  I af- 
terwards  saw  hundreds  of  these  strange-looking  animáis  at  Smyrna 
and  elscwherc.  We  wound  for  two  hours  through  a lovely  valley, 
shaded  by  immense  olives,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  rills.  Then 
climbing  the  mountain  on  our  left,  wc  reachcd  Crissa,  which  is  deli- 
ciousty  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and  commands  a glorious 
view  of  the  whole  coast  of  Achaia,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  tlie  Ar- 
cadian  mountains  beyond.  Ascending  farther,  by  a very  steep  and 
rugged  path,  at  a sudden  turn  of  the  mountain  we  carne  upon  Del- 
phi, in  about  an  hour  after  leaving  Crissa.  The  wretched  village  of 
Kastri  oceupies  the  site  of  that  memorable  c>ty,  the  massive  founda- 
tions  of  which  are  still  visible,  ranged  in  terraces  along  the  moun- 
tain side.  Rcmains  of  the  stadium  and  of  the  gymnasium  can  still 
be  traced.  Delphi  lies  in  a recess  of  the  mountains  which  rise  im- 
mediately  on  all  sides,  and  the  ground  falls  below  in  steep  banks 
and  ravines,  coveved  with  olives  and  corn,  and  watered  by  the  nu- 
merous brooks  which  gush  on  all  sides  from  Parnassus. 

And  so  here  was  the  site  of  that  famous  Delphi,  whose  oracle 
was  consultad  by  kings,  by  philosophers,  and  by  heroes,  and  whose 
temples  were  enriched  by  gifts  from  all  nations  ; and  there  even  yet 
bursts  from  the  two-peaked  rock  the  Castalian  fountain,  its  marble 
basin  still  perfect  ! I drank  of  its  water  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
any  one  must  fccl  whose  mind  has  been  refined  and  enlarged  by 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  elassie  lore.  líe  who  cannot 
appreciate  such  ideas,  deserves  not  to  visit  such  scenes  ; but  let  me 
tell  hira  that  he  loses  some  of  the  sweetest  feelings  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  enjoying. 
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In  two  hours  after  leaving  Delphi,  by  a track  gradual ly  ascend- 
ing,  we  reached  tile  large  village  of  Araeosa,  where  I procured  a 
lodging  for  the  night  of  much  the  same  character  as  tliat  at  Vos- 
tizza.  The  Greeks  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  country  have  still  the 
Turkish  customs.  I could  procure  nowliere  either  chair  or  table, 
and,  sitting  cross-legged  for  any  length  of  time  is  by  no  means  a 
comfortable  position  for  an  unpractised  person. 

8th.  Winding  down  from  Parnassus,  we  liad  a fine  view  across 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  descended  into  the  plain  at  the  spot  where, 
according  to  Pau sanias,  (Edipus  killed  his  father,  a wild  and  deso- 
íate defile.  It  is  still  the  t/olttXíj  keXevüo c of  the  poet;  and  the  road  at 
tliis  point  is  a narrow  path  between  high  banks,  so  that  a foot-pas- 
senger  would  experience  sorae  diífieulty  if  he  met  a waggon  or  car- 
riage.  This  was  the  case  with  (Edipus,  and  the  wain  of  Laius,  and 
occasioned  the  dispute  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  oíd  king. 
Our  road  lay  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  across  Phocis,  an  un- 
dulating  country,  well  watered,  and  thickly  clothed  with  grass  and 
shrubs,  but  utterly  desoíate.  During  the  ten  hours  that  this  day’s 
march  occupied,  I saw  no  village  ñor  habitation  of  any  kind,  save  au 
oíd  khan,  in  a romantic  glen,  where  we  halted  for  an  hour.  We 
rested  for  the  night  at  Lebadea,  a large,  but  ruinous  town,  quite 
Turkish  in  appearance,  possessing  a bazaar,  an  oíd  mosque,  and 
several  fraginents  of  nmrble  columus.  We  halted  at  an  abominable 
khan  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  w here  my  unrelenting  tormentara 
were  more  numerous  and  more  absoluta  in  their  attacks  than  I had 
ever  before  known  them.  These,  and  other  little  annoyances,  sucli 
as  one  meets  with  in  warm  latitudes  and  half-civilized  countries, 
prove  rather  serious  evils  to  some  of  my  country  raen,  who  arrive 
iresh  from  the  luxuries  of  home,  and  unused  to  travel.  One  rides  all 
day  in  a hot  sun,  and  arrives,  jaded  and  feverish,  at  the  halting- 
place,  where,  instead  of  procuring  that  repose  at  night  of  which  one 
stands  so  much  in  need,  sleep  is  eífectually  chased  away  by  the 
causes  above-mentioned.  Bad  food,  and  perhaps  drinking  too  free- 
ly  of  the  raw*,  unwholesome  wines  of  the  country,  contribute  their 
sha  re  to  the  evil,  and,  if  the  journey  last  long,  íever  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result.  Two  young  men,  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  in 
full  health  from  England,  were  attacked  by  fever  brought  on  by 
the  causes  above-mentioned,  and  died  at  Athens  just  before  I arrived 
tliere.  Fortunately,  I was  an  oíd  campaigner,  and  my  health  never 
suffered  from  these  little  hardships.  The  situation  of  Lebadea  is  de- 
lightful  ; it  stands  on  the  slopes  of  Helicón,  facing  the  north-w’est. 
The  plain  below  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  producing  very  cx- 
cellent  corn.  Parnassus  to  the  west,  the  ridges  of  Thessaly  on  the 
north,  and  Citlueron  eastward,  cióse  the  prospect.  I ascended  the 
ravine  above  the  town,  and  then  watched  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
rugged  peaks  of  Parnassus. 

9th.  I was  early  in  the  saddle.  We  kept  along  the  edge  of  Lake 
Copáis,  under  the  side  of  Helicón,  for  about  three  hours;  then  Cross- 
ing some  rough  hills,  we  descended  upon  the  plain  of  Leuctra. 
Climbing  another  rise,  we  saw  Thebes  and  Platcea  before  us,  at  about 
two  hours'  distance,  on  the  roots  of  Cithaeron,  wdiose  dark  and 
craggy  sides  form  a fine  background.  I pushcd  cagerly  forward, 
and  galloping  across  a level  and  somewhat  swampy  plain,  I sprung 
from  my  horse  at  the  gate  of  Plataea.  The  walls  are  still  of  a toler- 
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able  height  in  some  places,  and  tbe  masonry  verv  good.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  town  muy  be  easily  traced ; the  walls  are  most  proba- 
bly  of  the  time  of  Alexander.  1 seated  myself  on  some  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  and  my  eye  wandered  over  that  noble  plain  of  Thebes,  for- 
merly  so  rich,  and  even  now  not  totally  uncultivated.  I could  see 
JLeuctra,  Thespia»,  the  ridge  of  Helicón,  and  the  snowy  peaks  above 
Thermopylse.  What  thoughts  did  not  sucli  a scene  excite ! what 
recollections  did  it  not  awaken  ! I say  recollections,  for  who  that 
has  drank  in  bis  childhood  of  the  rich  fount  of  elassie  literature,  does 
not  find  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  visiting  the  actual  scenes  of 
those  marvellous  actions,  and  the  very  birtnplace  of  those  heroes 
whose  ñames  are  so  familiar  to  him,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  re- 
membrances  of  his  early  days.  Alone  amidst  the  lonely  ruins  of 
Platsea,  I could  give  full  seope  to  the  most  agreeable  reflections ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  delight  of  travelling  in  Greece.  In  tliis 
wild  and  half-civilized  country  one  can  roam  at  leisure  amidst  its 
glorious  ruins,  undisturbed  by  the  impertinences  of  a ciccroni,  or  by 
the  still  more  senseless  gabble  of  u cockney  ° travellers. 

After  leaving  Platica,  I elimbed  Citlneron,  and  about  sunset 
reached  the  top,  from  whence  I obtained  a magnificent  prospect 
over  Bneotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  on  one 
side,  and  the  valleys  of  Attiea,  bounded  by  Ilymettus  and  Pames, 
on  the  other.  We  soon  fell  into  the  excellent  new  road  from  Athens, 
and  put  up  for  the  night  at  a ruinous  khan,  amidst  wild,  beautiful 
scenery,  after  fourtcen  hours*  ride. 

lOth.  The  road  to-day  was  lovely,  winding  among  mountains 
covered  with  ibrests  of  pines,  intermixed  with  crags  of  white  mar- 
ble.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  olives,  cornfíelds,  and  mea- 
dows.  In  four  hours  we  reached  Eleusis ; here  is  an  oíd  castle  on 
a hill,  but  very  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Four  hours  more  brought 
us  to  Athens.  The  road  all  the  way  is  excellent ; at  íirst  winding 
along  the  sea-shore,  with  the  rugged  Sal  amis  separated  by  a narrow 
channel  on  the  right.  On  entering  the  defile  of  Daphne  the  view 
looking  back  is  grand  ; at  one  glance  one  sees  the  mountains  of 
Corinth  and  IMegara,  the  bold  rocks  of  Salamis,  and  the  deep  blue 
water s of  the  Gulf. 

After  winding  through  the  somewhat  dreary  pass  of  Daphne,  the 
plain  of  Athens  suddenly  burst  upon  me.  I reined  up  my  horse 
tipon  the  hill,  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  that  most  interesting,  most 
beauteous  scene.  Before  me  rose  the  rock  of  the  Acrópolis,  crown- 
ed  by  the  imperishable  columna  of  the  Parthenon ; the  temple  of 
Theseus  and  the  city  lay  beneath.  The  fertile  plain,  with  its  varied 
tints  of  olive-groves,  and  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  was  spread 
around,  encompassed  by  the  picturesque  forms  of  Hymettus,  Pente- 
licus,  and  Parnés.  To  the  right  was  Peineus  ; beyond  lay  the  blue 
sea,  and  the  far  distant  rocks  of  Sunium.  Descending  the  hill,  I 
crossed  the  Cephissus,  wound  through  the  thick  groves  óf  the 
Acadeiny,  and  presently  passed  by  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  en* 
tered  Athens. 
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NOTIONS  OF  TOE  II ON.  HOUSE. 

Of  leading  general  ideas  one  gets  by  attending  the  House  ofCom- 
mons  as  a spectator,  the  first  and  most  prominent,  is  that  of  tedious 
loquucitv. 

All  talk,  never-ending,  never-dying  gabble,  barren  speech,  teach- 
ing  nothing,  and  giving  to  the  wearied  listener  nothing  to  carry 
away.  Night  after  night,  morning  after  morning,  have  we  retired 
from  that  Ilouse  where  is  only  weariness,  to  a house  where  only  is 
refreshment,  — from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Ilouse  of  Cali, 
— from  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  to  the  Magpie  and  Stump.  Often,  lu- 
brieating  our  dusty  throat  with  that  bland  and  generous  fluid — best 
emblem  of  the  delights  of  the  married  State, — ktiown  by  the  familiar 
ñame  of  half-and-half,  have  we  pondered  over  the  past  debate,  and 
racked  our  treacherous  memory  for  something  to  be  remembered, 
of  weight,  or  brilliancy,  and  valué  ; some  happy  stroke  of  humour, 
some  neat  and  well-turned  repartee,  some  sparkling  sally  of  wit ; or, 
better  still,  some  wise  saw  of  politics,  some  individual  spark  of  the 
boasted  collective  wisdom,  some  rule  of  public  conduct,  some  expo- 
sition  of  self-denial,  of  postponement  of  personal  and  party  politics 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  We  seldoin  or 
ever  could  recall  anything  of  the  kind ; retrospecting  with  the  eye 
of  memory,  all  he  saw  was  a great  sandy  desert  of  talk,  and  here 
and  there,  but  at  wide  and  far-distant  intervals,  a little  patch  of  re- 
freshing  green,  and  this  had  more  of  the  flower-garden,  or  parterre, 
about  it  than  of  the  oasif ; more  for  ornament  were  tliey  of  the 
speech,  than  of  use  to  the  hearer. 

I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  not  now  and  then  a speech 
from  beginning  to  ending  well  worth  listening  to,  when,  so  far  from 
feeling  fatigued,  we  only  regret  that  the  speaker  so  soon  Jias  con- 
cluded.  But  these  are  comparatively  rare ; when  they  do  occur 
they  are  severed  from  one  another  by  a wide  interval  of  balderdash  ; 
they  are  most  usually  confined  to  tlie  beginning  or  ending  of  some 
slow  debate,  the  intermedíate  space  rcsembling  a dreary  road  be- 
tween  two  rich,  luxurious,  and  intellectual  cities. 

IMembers  who  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing  a question,  who  are  leading  counsel  as  it  were,  would  not  be  to- 
lerated  if  they  had  not  a good  deal  to  say  ; their  speeches  are  usual- 
ly studied,  and  if  heavy  at  times,  are  yet  stored  with  information, 
and  if  devoid  of  fancy,  abundant  in  figures  and  facts  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain,  beyond  doubt  or  denial,  that  there  is  a talking  mob  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  talk ers  for  talk's  sake,  men  of  whora  the  c«- 
cocthcs  loqucndi  has  taken  fast  hold ; men  who  are  desirous  to  talk, 
saying  nothing,  and  to  inake  speeches,  wliich,  eonsisting  only  of 
words,  sen  tunees  strung  together  at  second-hand,  like  the  garments 
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at  the  door  of  an  oíd  clothes*  shop,  wherein  is  neither  life,  form, 
substance,  ñor  niattcr.  The  impatience  of  the  house  secms  to  have 
no  powers  of  intirnklation  for  this  elass  of  incn  ; tliey  consume  a 
certain  amount  of  valuable  time  in  the  delivery  of  an  uncertain 
quantity  of  valueless  talk,  amid  coughing,  groaning,  fidgetting,  and 
deprecations,  it  may  be,  indeed,  execrations  of  their  fellows,  and  they 
sit  down,  satisfied  tliat  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day  will  give 
an  edition  of  their  speech,  “improved  and  correctcd." 

To  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  meanest 
lights  in  which  a pitiful  vanity  can  shew  itself,  and  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  at  a spouting-club  of  law-students,  yet  in  the  senate  it  is 
endurcd  to  an  excess  that,  without  experience,  one  could  not  have 
believed  the  powers  of  human  cndurance  equal  to  sustain. 

I3ut,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whereas  the  spouters  in  de- 
bating- clubs  are  ofno  weight  or  substance,  the  prosers  of  the  parlia- 
ment  are  “ large-acred  mcn and  it  is  astonishing  how  important 
ánd  awe-inspiring  a thing  senatorial  stupidity  appears  when  we  be- 
hold  it  through  the  magnifying  power  of  íifty  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  It  takes  time,  anda  train  of  reasoning,  to  convince  you  that, 
after  all,  a man  is  a blockhead  with  fifty  thousand  a-year. 

Another  leading  general  idea  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
body,  is,  that  it  is  a one-idea'd  place,  where  every  man  who  takes 
a prominent  part  stands  upon  some  notion,  or  crotchet,  by  which  he 
cndeavours  to  attain  notoriety,  and  which  he  puts  forward  as  a 
panacea,  not  only  for  all  political,  but  moral  and  social  evils,  with 
which  the  State  may  be  threatened  or  afflicted.  Some  attach  thein- 
selves  to  one  thing,  some  to  another;  one  man  has  a currcncy 
crotchet,  which  he  lugs  in,  as  Sancho  did  his  proverbs,  by  the  head 
and  shoulders ; another  rejoices  in  a poor-law  crotchet,  to  which  he 
refere  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  insists  that  with  a repeal  of 
the  Poor-law  England  will  once  more  be  “ herself  again  !** 

Members  “ take  up”  a thing,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  the  subject 
of  their  researches.  One  takes  up  the  Irish  Church,  and  annually 
knocks  a good  many  thickly-printed  colmrms  of  reports  out  of  that ; 
another  has  an  annual  shot  at  the  Estimates  ; a third  malves  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  ; and  so  on.  There  is  a well- 
understood  división  of  labour  in  the  House,  every  man  holding  his 
own  snrat,  whale,  or  herring,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  its  own  proper 
tail.  The  vast  numbers  of  young  men  about  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,  but  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  is  another  leading 
general  idea,  that  necessarily  strikes  the  observan t stranger. 

There  are  fcw  noble  familics  in  the  land  of  any  territorial  distinc- 
tion,  who  are  not  represen ted  in  a twofold  manner  ; by  tliemselves 
in  the  Upper,  by  their  connexions  in  the  Lower  House  ; and  the 
very  young  members  that  crowd  the  side-galleries,  and  congrégate 
in  a body  below  the  bar,  are  generally  of  noble  families. 

Yet  there  are  young,  and  youngish  men  of  distinction  in  the 
House,  who  are  plebeians  ; these  are  generally  of  the  elass  of  work- 
ing-members,  who  labour  at  the  business  of  legislador),  whereas  the 
noble,  gentlc,  and  very  often  simple  young  gentlemen  we  have  re- 
ferred  to  above  only  play  at  law-givers,  as  they  do  sometimos  at 
soldiers. 

Another  remarkable  thing  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  is,  the  want 
of  independent  actions  on  the  part  of  individual  members,  and  their 
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almost  military  subordination  to  their  leaders.  It  is  a necessary 
thing,  perhaps,  for  practica!  purposes,  that  this  discipline  should  be 
maintained,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  curious  to  see  how  completely 
the  representad  ve  subsides  into  the  partizan.  You  would  imagine 
that  the  Ilouse  consisted  of  representatives  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sil*  Rober  Pccl — ofthe  Ins  and  Outs,  rather  than  of  the  coun- 
try  ; ñor  is  any  man  in  a more  hopeless  plight  than  tlie  man  who 
takes  an  independent  course  of  action,  or  refuses  to  bind  hiinsélf  to 
the  interests  of  one  side  of  the  Ilouse  or  the  other.  lie  is  sneered 
at  and  tlnvarted  in  every  way  ; called  an  impracticable , and  left  alone 
in  his  patriotism  and  lns  glory. 

This  isolation  resnlts  from  the  selfishness,  the  party,  class,  and 
personal  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  metnbers ; they  will  not  act, 
or  vote,  with  men  who  are  not  consistent  to  a party,  as  if  a party  is 
consistent  with  itself ; as  if  time,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinión, 
and  the  pressure  of  evcnts,  do  not  neeessarily  demand  changes  in  the 
minds  of  men,  often  amounting  to  the  reversal  of  their  fixed,  and  as 
they  fondly  thought,  correct  notions  of  conduct. 

A want  of  large  and  general  sympathy  with  the  unrepresented,  or 
badly-rcpresented  class  es,  is  the  leading  defect  of  the  House ; but 
for  this  who  can  say  that  the  Ilouse  is  to  blame  ? The  electors 
choose  the  Ilouse,  and  if  they  are  selfish,  or  negligent,  or  corrupt  in 
their  choice  ; if  they  choose  their  representatives  for  every  thing,  or 
something,  or  nothing,  cxcept  what  ought  to  be  the  guiding  motive 
of  their  choice,  as  tried  integrity,  experience,  years,  coniraon  sense, 
and  common  sympathies  with  mankind,  the  fault  is  in  thern,  not  in 
those  they  send  to  the  Commons’  Ilouse  of  Parliament. 

A plensing  /rail  of  the  Ilouse  is,  its  fairness  and  generosity  to- 
wards  any  speaker  who  has  business  to  speak,  or  who  has  got  any- 
thing  to  say  ; the  Ilouse  always  listens  to  such  a one  with  attention. 
A new  Member,  likewise,  is  always  well  received,  and  his  debut 
marked  by  consideration  for  his  feelings  on  first  addressing  so  for- 
midable an  assembly  ; the  cry  of  “ New  Member  ! New'  Member  1” 
t(  Ilear!  hear!  hear  1"  gives  him  confidenee,  and  encourages  bina  to 
proceed  ; but  if,  unfortunately,  he  is  tried,  and  found  wanting,  he 
w ill  not  again  be  heard  with  any  degree  of  marked  attention. 

The  Ilouse  is  highly  discriminative  in  this  respec.t ; a man  of 
character,  weight,  authority,  or  information  upon  any  particular 
point,  is  heard  with  general  attention ; a Member,  on  the  contrary, 
who  talks  for  talk's  sake, — and  of  these  there  are,  unfortunately,  too 
ni  any,  is  not  listened  to,  cxcept  by  the  reporters  ; he  crieth  out  in 
the  house,  and  no  man  regardeth  him.  If  a phonomeler , or  instru- 
ment  for  measuring  noise,  could  be  invented,  you  would  thereby  be 
enabled  to  form  a pretty  accurate  judgment  ofthe  respective  merits 
of  the  several  speakers.  When  Peel  or  Russell  are  up , the  noise  is 
at  zero ; w hen  middling  members  are  talking  there  is  a températe 
noise  ; but  when  from  the  back  benches,  foolish,  loud-talking,  ignor- 
ant,  forward  young  fellows,  without  information  or  ability,  except  in 
their  own  conceit,  insist  upon  jawing , the  noise  reaches  the  boiling- 
point,  and  the  prater  becomes,  certainly  not  silent,  but  certainly  un- 
heard.  You  cannot  hear  a word  he  says,  but  you  see  bis  netlier  jaw 
yibrating  up  and  down,  like  that  of  a donkey  masticating  a tough 
thistle. 
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EXAMJPLES  OP  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

THE  ADVENTUKINO  M.P. 

The  adventuring  M.P.  is  a political  fortune-hunter. 

His  leading  gift  is  gift  of  the  gab  ; he  has  a marvellous  knack  of 
Jarving,  and  a happy  insensibility  to  his  own  defecto*  of  whutever 
description.  Of  tlns  eategory  was  Bill  Blatherum. 

Bill  had  a small  property,  with  great  incumbrances  ; in  fact,  when 
he  paid  the  interest  of  his  mortgages,  his  mother's  jointure,  aml  his 
agent,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  Blatherum  Hall,  he  might  put 
the  residue  in  his  eye,  and  see  none  the  worse  for't.  Nothing  but 
strict  economy  and  attention  to  his  affairs  could  have  given  Bill  even 
a modérate  independence ; but  Bill  was  a dever  fellow,  and  dis- 
daiued  moderation.  He  could  talk,  to  be  sure;  how  lie  could  talk  ! 
and,  like  many  another  fool,  he  thought  more  was  to  be  got  by  talk- 
ing  than  by  holding  his  tongue.  He  frequented  all  sorts  of  public 
meetings,  wliere  he  recited  all  manner  of  speeches,  having  previously 
sent  them  ofF  to  the  county  paper;  he  took  ihe  chair  at  political 
free-and-easies,  shook  hands  with  influential  butchers,  and  was  liand 
in  glove  with  the  electioneering  attorney  of  the  neighbouring  bo- 
rough  town. 

Living  at  a considerable  distance  from  London,  and  seeing  the 
consequential  airs  of  the  M.P.s  of  his  neighbourliuod, — who,  by  the 
way,  were  gentlemen  of  great  influence  and  ampie  fortune,  Bill 
thought  tliat  to  be  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
what  George  Bobins  familiarly  styles  <f  a little  heaven  upon  earth/' 
Peel  was  an  M.P.,  and  why  shouldn't  Bill.  There  seemed  no  reason 
in  life  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  nevcr  cntered  into  this  poor 
man's  comprehension  that  the  common  herd  of  M.P.s  were  no  way 
distinguished  from  other  men,  save  by  the  addition  of  the  two  ma- 
gical  letters,  after  their  ñames,  the  privilege  of  franking,  and  the 
privilege  of  non-imprisonment  for  debt ; that,  for  any  other  advan- 
tage,  a man  might  just  as  well  write  after  his  ñame  M.X.  or  M.Z. 
All  this  Bill  did  not.  find  out  until  after  his  election,  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  the  emptiness  of  pocket,  he  had  the  evil  fortune 
to  secure. 

Having  taken  the  oaths,  which  cost  him  nothing,  the  seat  which 
cost  him  so  much,  and  paid  the  fees  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  which 
cost  him  seven  pounds  ten,  Bilfs  next  great  desiderátum  was  to 
distinguish  himself  as  nn  active  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  he  could  be  niade  to  comprehend  what  an  active 
Member  of  Parliament  meant,  namely,  by  getting  up  and  talking 
upon  any  and  every  question,  whether  he  knew  anything  about  it 
or  not. 

To  be  near  his  work,  our  new  Lycurgus  took  lodgings  in  Man- 
chester  Buildings  ; but,  finding  by  experience  that  a residen  ce  there 
was  damnatory  to  his  prospeets  in  socicty, — (for  Bill  mixed  up  with 
his  Pnrliamentary  success  a confused  idea  oí‘  marrying  a Countess, 
or  heiress,  or  something  of  that  sort,) — finding,  in  short,  that  Man- 
chester  Buildings  was  not  “ Ihc  ticket  ” lie  got  admitted  a member  of 
one  of  the  numerous  clubs  that  collectivély  write  letters  from  St. 
James's  Squarc. 

Our  new  Member,  thus  ))olitically  and  socially  established,  lost  no 
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lime  in  preparing  for  his  maiden  speech.  He  read  up  tlie  “ state  of 
the  country  ” question  during  the  Whitsun  h olid  ay  6,  and  engaged 
an  umanuensis  for  half-a-guinea  a-week  to  make  extracts  from  Bine 
Books,  Parliamentary  debates,  and  files  of  oíd  newspapers.  From 
this  chaos  of  heterogeneous  materials  he  gradually  extractedthe  ma- 
terials  of  his  speech,  which  having  written  out  carefully,  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  spoken,  Bill  rehearsed  it  before  his 
glass  with  laudable  assiduity.  His  next  opcration  was  to  reduce  it 
to  heads,  so  that  nothing  might,  through  a treacherous  niemory,  be 
lost  to  Parliament  or  the  nation  ; and,  thus  prepared,  Bill  went  down 
to  the  House,  not  without  a smouldering  hope  that  before  his  return 
he  should  be  called  aside,  and  “ spoken  to”  by  the  Secretai*y  to  the 
Treasury. 

“ Yes,”  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  crossed  Oíd  Palace  Yard,  “ an 
Under-Secretaryship  to  begin  with ; not  that  my  talent  could  not 
grasp  the  Home,  Foreign,  or  Colonial  Oflice,  without  passing  through 
subordínate  employinents.  Pitt  was  Premier  at  twenty-two:  1 am 

twenty-nine.  But  no  matter  ; I llave  it  in  me,  and,  by , it  shall 

come  out  !*' 

As  he  arrived  at  the  door  opening  to  the  cloak-room,  a leading 
statesman  preeeding  him,  several  hats  were  lifted  in  respect  from  the 
admiring  mob  ; Bill  touched  his  hat  mechanically  with  his  fore- 
fmger,  in  imitation  of  an  illustrious  nobleman.  Two  or  three  mem- 
bers,  by-standers,  smiled. 

“ This  salutation  can  hardly  be  intended  for  me  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  time  mili  come,”  thought  Bill  Blatherum. 

Ilaving  takeu  up  his  position,  after  calco lating  to  a nicety  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  concluded  himself  most  likelv  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye,  our  statesman  (for,  to  do  Bill  justice,  he  was  as 
much  of  a statesman  as  nine  out  of  ten  there)  waited  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  moving  the  order  of  the  day.  The  order  of  the  day 
was  read,  whereupon  a great  many  members  simultaneously  rose,  as 
is  usual,  in  eager  emulation.  Our  hero  rose  with  them,  straining 
like  a greyhound  in  the  slips.  The  eagerness  of  his  manner  excited 
a laugh  through  the  Ilouse;  but,  somebody  crying  out,  <f  New 
Member,  new  Member,”  a volley  of  “ Hear,  hear,  hears,”  followed ; 
and  our  orator,  taking  out  his  slip  of  paper  whereon  was  the  sy- 
nopsis,  or  digest,  of  his  speech,  proceeded  with  his  exordium. 

His  speech  (for  we  were  in  the  gallery)  was  a vcry  good  speech, 
as  Parliamentary  speeches  go.  He  declaimed  aguinst  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  Government  could  provide  remedies  for  public  dilfi- 
culties ; quoted 

How  small  of  all  tho  i lis  that  men  endure 
That  part  that  kiugs  or  laws  cun  cause  or  cure  ; 

eulogized  our  glorious  constitution  in  general  terms ; delicately 
hinted  at  the  merits  of  the  Minister ; appealed  to  honourable  gen- 
tlemen  opposite  ; was  free  to  confess  a great  many  nothings  ; could 
not  possibly  imagine  why  honourable  gentlemen  should  make  this  a 
party  question ; stated  a great  many  truisms,  without  the  grace  of 
novelty ; and  sat  down,  highly  gratified  with  the  generous  <(  Ilear, 
hears  ” that  greeted  his  concluding  observations. 

The  mista ke  our  senator  eommitted  was,  in  imagining  that  the 
humanity  with  which  the  House  listens  to  a young  Member  making 
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his  debut  would  be  continued  to  his  subsequent  efforts  in  ad  d ressi  ng 
them  ; but  so  it  was  not  to  be.  To  his  surprise  and  chagrín,  his 
next  display  was  listened  to  withfrigid  coldness  ; the  next  after  that 
with  some  impatience ; and  when,  at  length,  the  House  opened  its 
eyes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  disagreeable  fact  that  our  new  Mem- 
ber  belonged  to  the  numerous  category  of  the  boiíes,  and  talked 
merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  himseíf  talk,  and  seeing  himself  ini- 
printed  at  length  in  the  morning  papers,  they  refused  to  listen  at  all ; 
and,  though  he  continued  to  exercise  his  undoubted  privilege  of 
speaking,  the  House  at  the  same  time  insisted  upon  its  undoubted 
prerogative  of  shutting  its  ears. 

Bill  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  appreciated  in  Parliament ; the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  once  spoken  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  his  acceptance  of  office,  ñor,  indeed,  upon  any  other  subject. 
But  his  failure  in  seeuring  the  attention  of  the  House  was  not  the 
only  discomfort  our  legislator  began  to  find  annexed  to  his  high  avo- 
cation.  His  social  position  did  not  appear  at  all  improved  by  it.  It 
is  true,  he  dined  once  or  twice  with  the  Minister,  as  one  of  his  ge- 
neral Parliamentary  supportcrs  ; but  this  was  but  a formal,  cere- 
monial party,  in  which  no  approximation  to  intimacy  could  be  made. 
In  fact,  it  was  understood  of  these  dinners  that  they  were  merely  a 
more  hospitable  sort  of  public  meeting,  and  that,  with  respcct  to  the 
guests  with  each  other,  and  the  host  with  the  guests,  their  social 
isolation,  sepárate  from  more  intímate  causes  of  alliance,  remained 
as  distinct  and  sepárate  as  before. 

With  his  colleague  in  the  representation,  Bill  had  many  occasions 
of  public  business  ; but  he  was  not  a little  annoyed  to  see  that  that 
gentleman  preserved  towards  him  the  most  coid  and  distant  formality 
of  politeness.  Bill,  taking  advantage  of  the  slender  opportunity  he 
enjoyed  of  intercourse  with  his  colleague,  who  was  a scion  of  a noble 
family,  and  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  took  the  liberty  one  day  of 
bowing  when  they  met  in  Hyde  Park  ; but,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment  and  vexation,  the  brother  lUP.  stared  him  full  in  the  face 
through  his  eye-glass,  without  condescending  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  most  equivocal  token  of  recognition. 

Our  hero  now  began  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a diflerenee,  and 
that  with  a dislinclwn , between  Members  of  Parliament,  and  that 
they  had  little  in  comraon,  save  the  right  to  sit  and  vote.  Even 
“ Oh,  ohs  ” and  “ Hear,  hears,”  Bill  observed,  wfere  not  caught  up 
by  the  House,  unless  the  cue  was  given  by  a man  of  weight  or  a 
Minister. 

This  opinión  of  the  diflerenee  between  M.P.swas  confirmed  by  an 
adventure  with  a tradesman  in  Cockspur  Street.  Bill  had  occasion 
to  order  certain  articles,  which  he  directed  to  be  sent  to  Man- 
chcster  Buildings,  to  William  Blatherum,  Esq.  M.P. ; he  laying  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  last  two  letters,  intending  to  strike  awe  into 
the  tradesman,  who,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  moved  by 
their  legislativo  importan  ce.  The  articles  arrived,  and  were  sent 
up  ; the  purchnser  was  informed  that  a person  waited  for  an  answer. 
The  Member  went  down,  bid  him  tell  his  master  that  he  would  cali 
and  pay  him  ; when,  horror  of  horrors ! the  representative  of  the 
Charing  Cross  tradesman  had  the  audacity  to  tell  the  M.P.  that  he 
had  orders  “ not  to  leave  nothing  without  the  ready.” 

“ Do  you  know  who  1 am,  sir?”  thundered  the  senator. 
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“ IF  I did,  sir,  I must  have  the  money  all  the  same/'  replied  the 
rnan. 

“ Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  I am  a Member  of  Parliament  ?” 

“ Dassay  you  are,  sir  ; but  master  says  as  how  he'sbeen  done  too 
oFten  by  gents  in  these  here  Buildin's.*’ 

8o  much  for  the  credit  of  an  adventuring  M.P. 

The  next  essay  of  our  hero  was  in  the  matrimonial  line.  He  used 
to  diñe  three  or  four  times  a month,  during  the  session,  with  a mem- 
ber of  a great  city  firm,  who  liad  a handsome  lath-and-plaster  house, 
and  establishment  to  match,  in  the  Regen t’s  Park.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  hospitality  of  our  city  friend  was  altogether  disin- 
terested  ; in  fact,  he  never  gave  a dinner  without  an  eye  to  business. 
Franks  at  that  time  were  in  great  demand  ; and  the  senator  paid  in 
franks  the  valué  of  his  dinners  to  the  citizen. 

The  latter  boasted,  among  his  other  chattel  property,  a handsome 
daughter,  with  a handsome  Fortune.  Our  M.P.  looked  at  the  daugh- 
ter,  and  thought  she  might  answcr  ; his  mind's  eye  squinted  at 
the  thirty  thousand  pouñds*  Fortune  in  prospect ; he  was  sure  she 
would  answer.  Bill  Fell  in  love,  ogled,  dangled,  sighed,  groaned, 
and  played  all  the  customary  antie  tricks  by  which  young  ladies  of 
Fortune  are  accnstomed  to  be  won.  lie  found  himself  not  altogether 
unacceptable ; and  one  night,  in  the  cock-loft  of  the  House,  while 
his  inamorato  was  looking  through  the  ventilator,  took  occasion, 
during  a debate  on  the  sugar  duties,  to  say  a good  many  sweet 
things,  concluding  with  a proposal.  The  lady  went  through  the 
ceremonies  oF  frowning,  blu^hing,  and  hesitating,  usual  on  such  in- 
teresting  occasions,  and,  like  a dutiful  daughter,  referred  her  lover 
to  her  “ dear  pa." 

That  gentleman,  on  being  applied  to,  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 
the  honour  intended  him,  and  so  Forth — [Ve  need  not  repeat  what 
he  said  ; for  you  must  be  well  aware  there  is  a regular  string  of 
commonplaces  upon  these  occasions,  mechanically  repeated] — oh- 
servcd  that  he  intended  making  a handsome  settlemcnt  on  his 
daughter,  and  ended  by  the  rather  startling  inquiry,  “What,  sir,  do 
you  propose  to  settle  on  my  daughter  ?" 

In  six  weeks  more  the  lady  was  married — to  a wealthy  tea-dealer 
in  Thames  Street. 

For  three  or  four  years  Bill  struggled  bravely  with  his  false  posi- 
tion  of  M.P.  lie  applied  for  everything  that  the  Minister  had  to 
give  ; appointed  himself,  through  paragraphs  slyly  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  to  everything,  from  Governor  of  Madras  down  to  As- 
sistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  ; but  these  appointments,  unfortu- 
nately,  brought  no  salary ; raised  money  wuere  he  could  on  the 
strength  of  the  appointment  he  was  sure  to  get ; sold  his  patrimonial 
estáte  to  meet  his  liabilities ; was  oíTered  the  Consul-Generalship  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  refu  se ; and,  being  returned  at  the  next  election,  was  unseated  For 
want  oF  qualification. 

Ilis  senatorial  career  thus  inauspiciously  ended,  our  ex  M.P.  hung 
about  the  clubs  and  the  West  End  ; was  director  of  several  bubble 
companies,  and  a general  projector  of  new  and  striking  inventions. 
lie  is  well  known  at  a sort  of  tavern  club,  where  he  resorts  of  an  af- 
ternoon  to  talk  politics  and  projects ; and  if  you  happen  to  drop  in 
there  any  evening  in  the  year,  you  will  be  sure  to  see  him  with  a 
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glass  of  gin-and- water  before  him,  a cigar  in  bis  mouth,  and  to  hear 
him  preface  every  sccond  sentence  with,  u When  I was  in  Parlia- 
ment — 

THE  UPPEIt  HOUSE 

Is  a very  proper  and  characteristic  ñame  for  thc  House  of  Lords. 
The  Commons*  House  is  deeidedly  more  common  ; the  Liower  Ilouse 
is  certainly  lower — we  had  almost  said  low  ; but  to  say  that  would 
be  a breach  of  privilege. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  lower  classes ; 
these  terms  mark  a well-known  distinction  in  society  ; so  do  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Ilouses  of  Purliament  in  legislation. 

The  upper  classes  are  well-dressed,  quiet,  gentleman-like,  per- 
fumed,  silent,  reserved,  idle  ; so  is  the  Upper  House.  The  lower 
classes  are  slovenly,  noisy,  riule,  blustering,  taikative,  busy ; so  is 
the  Lower  House.  The  one  represents  the  elegant  and  artificial,  the 
other  the  operative  and  essential  parts  of  law-manufacture. 

When  aman  quits  a bear-garden,  or  obstreperous  public  meeting, 
when  everybody  is  talkiug,  and  nobody  has  anything  to  say,  and 
gets  into  a Quaker-meeting,  where  nobody  mili  say  anything,  he 
goes  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords;  when  a 
man,  retiring  from  the  coflee-room  of  The  Magpie  and  Stump  on  a 
Saturday  night,  finds  himself  suddenly  transported  into  a noble- 
man's  drawing-room,  he  merely  exchanges  the  Lower  for  the  Upper 
House. 

If  the  Lower  House  disappoints  the  stranger  by  its  want  of  dig- 
nity  and  decor um,  the  Upper  is  no  less  unsatislactory  from  the  op- 
posite  defect : ihcre  all  is  frigid  dignity  and  lordly  indifference. 

You  are  ushered,  as  it  were,  into  the  musicians’  gallery  of  a salón , 
where  a couple  of  dozen  of  respectable,  grave,  elderly  gentlemen  are 
assembling  before  dinner.  The  floor  is  covered  with  scarlet  cioth, 
the  walls  decorated  with  scarlet  paper,  the  benches  have  scarlet 
cushions,  with  scarlet-cushioned  backs ; and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  benches,  and  the  scarlet,  oblong,  bed-like  seat,  ealled  the 
woolsack,  and  thc  throne  with  its  canopy,  you  would  have  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  legislating  room  of  the  Lords  from  the  dining- 
room  of  my  Lord. 

All  is  quiet  and  gentleman-like  in  this  place;  even  the  strangers 
in  the  gallery  catch  the  infection  of  the  noble  atmosphere,  and  are 
afraid  to  look  about  tliem.  The  door-keeper  is  a superior  man,  with 
a superior  head,  and  superior  suit  of  bluck.  He  does  not  look  like 
a House-of-Commons  doorkeeper ; he  motions  strangers  to  their 
seats  with  a gentleman-usher-like  bow  ; he  represses  conversation 
with  u Hush,  hush  !”and  never  cries  fí  Silence!”  with  a strong  voice, 
as  do  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Lower  Gallery. 

The  doors  open  and  shut  noiselessly,  and  give  ingresa  and  egresa 
to  the  Peers,  who  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  or  in  the  boily  of 
the  House,  or  lounge  on  the  cross  benches,  the  younger  ones  con- 
versing  in  a low  tone,  the  eider  seated  thinly  here  and  there,  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  business  ; some  are  perusing  the  petitions 
they  have  to  present,  or  the  printed  paper  of  the  notices  of  motion, 
or  other  business  of  the  day. 

There  is  here  seen  no  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  benches,  no 
mob  gossiping  at  the  bar,  no  slaps  on  the  back,  jokes,  or  horse- 
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laughing ; the  Upper  Ilouse  smilcs,  whispers,  and  walks  about 
without  any  tumult  or  noise.  It  also  dresses  better  than  the  Luwfcr 
House ; no  shooting-jackets,  \vhite  hats,  drab  shirts,  gaiters,  or  high- 
lows  are  worn  by  the  Upper  Ilouse ; the  most  remarkable  artiele  of 
dress  we  Imve  observed  there  being  one  eternal  pair  of  plaid  inex- 
pressibles. 

The  Bishops,  who  look  at  this  distance  (we  are  now  in  the  gal- 
lery)  like  a row  of  darling  chubby  children  in  their  magpie  robes, 
tremendous  lawn  sleeves,  sit  very  modestly  in  a row  by  themselves, 
on  one  of  the  back  benches  ; we  have  no  more  to  say  of  their  spi- 
ritual  Lordships,  than  that  nobody  in  the  Ilouse  seemed  to  take  any 
notice  of  their  presencc,  and  that,  with  lew  exceptions,  thcy  are  un- 
common  fat. 

One  noble  Lord  appears  to  be  asleep  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  his 
feet  stiHly  stretched  out  between  him  and  the  table,  a position  which 
no  Peer  takes  the  liberty  to  disturb  by  passing  between  ; his 
single- breas ted  military  froek  is  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  ; and  his 
hat,  concealing  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  rests  gracefully  on  the 
hump  of  his  nose ; he  seems  asleep,  as  we  have  said,  but  his  attitude 
is  that  of  a man  asleep  at  “ attention  in  fact,  he  is  perhaps  more 
wide  awake  than  any  man  in  the  House. 

Opposite,  in  the  front  seat,  is  a handsomely-turned  leg,  encased  in 
a killing  pair  of  tights,  which  the  noble  owner  looks  down  upon 
complaccntly,  tapping  at  intervals  a well-fitting  boot  with  a silver- 
mpunted  riding-eane.  A man  of  pleasing  aspect,  and  a well-bred 
dolce  Jar  mente  face,  is  Lord  Welbourne;  but  not  the  sort  of  man 
nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  a Premier  Minister. 

A curious  versatile  nose  is  seen  peering  into  the  House,  and  prc- 
sently  a curious,  versatile  senator  whisks  after  it.  He  hops  about 
froin  bench  to  bench,  as  if  lie  did  not  know  where  to  settle,  diving 
his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  a pair  of  chequered  inexpressibles,  too 
short  and  too  tight ; he  grinds  his  teeth,  scratches  his  head,  rubs  his 
curious  nose,  which  resents  the  insult  by  twisting  from  one  side  of  his 
face  to  the  other  ; he  seats  himself  on  the  Woolsack,  then  jumps  off, 
as  if  he  had  no  business  there ; he  runs  up  to,  and  seems  to  question 
Peers  on  both  sides  of  the  Ilouse,  and  then  runs  away,  without  ap- 
pearing  to  stay  for  an  answer ; his  movements  remind  us  vividly  of 
a very  large  rat  in  a very  small  trap. 

While  you  are  looking  at  him  the  Chancellor  enters,  without  State 
or  noise,  and,  sliding  on  the  Woolsack,  a Peer  rises  to  present  a pe- 
tition,  the  purport  of  which  he  States  in  an  inaudible  voice,  and  you 
are  aware  that  business  has  begun. 

A noble  Lord  rises,  and  in  a very  subdued  tone  puts  a question  to 
the  noble  Duke,  who  appears  to  be  asleep.  The  noble  Duke  then, 
with  great  deliberation,  takes  his  hat  off  his  nose,  rises,  ad vanees  to 
the  table,  and  in  three  words,  uttered  in  a low,  but  firm  voice,  ans- 
wTers,  or  declines  to  answer,  sits  dowrn,  puts  his  hat  -where  it  was, 
and  appears  to  be  asleep. 

Sonic  more  questions  having  been  put,  and  more  replies  elicited, 
of  which  the  only  impression  remaining  upon  your  mind  is,  how  on 
earth  the  reporters  can  make  anything  of  it.  Lord  BruíTy  gets  up  (as 
usual)  to  inflict  a speech. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceivc  a more  unfavourable  place  for  an  ora- 
tor  than  the  Ilouse  ofLords:  one  would  as  soon  think  of  getting  up 
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to  make  a speech  in  a catacomb.  The  thin,  untenanted  appearance 
of  the  House;  the  beggarly  account  of  empty  benches,  reminding 
one  of  a provincial  theatre  on  a benefit  night ; the  evident  apathy, 
listlessness,  and  indifFerence  of  the  eleven  Peers  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  listen,  and  the  impatience  of  the  three  Ministerial 
Lords,  who  know  it  is  all  “gammon;”  the  abstractcd  look  of  the 
unhappy  Chaneellor,  who,  after  toiling  all  day  in  his  court,  wants  to 
get  lióme  to  prepare  someimportant  judgment ; the  yawning,  stretch- 
ing,  and  looking  at  watches  (it  now  wants  but  five  minutes  toseven) 
would  extinguish  the  fire  of  any  orator  (except  Rruífy  ) that  ever  wag- 
ged  a tongue. 

Tlie  noble  and  learned  Lord  begins  ; he  is  full  of  his  subject,  and 
is  determined  to  work  it  off  in  speech.  He  dwells  upon  the  im- 
portance  of  his  subject,  and  solicits  tlíereto  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Duke.  [[The  Duke  moves  one  leg,  as  much  as  to  say,  don't  imagine 
that  I ’m  asleep.]  He  goes  on,  trying  to  warin  ; but  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  is  too  chilly,  and  his  words  seem  to  freeze  upon  his 
lips.  He  tries  a joke ; a sickly  smile  Hits  over  the  faces  of  one  or 
two  Peers,  which  in  the  Parliamcntary  reports  of  the  following  day 
figures  in  parenthesis  (a  laugh).  lie  becomes  impressive,  but  there 
is  nobody  to  impress  ; he  is  eloquent,  but  there  is  no  sympathy. 
He  might  as  well  talk  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  any  visible  impres- 
sion  his  eloquence  appears  to  make. 

At  length  he  hits  a sympathetic  chord ; he  will  no  longer  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  (it  is  now  half-past  seven)  ; his  forbearance 
is  rewarded  with  a distinct  " Ilear,  hear  Peers  sei/.e  their  hats 
and  canes,  and  two  or  three  nearest  the  doors  make  ofi‘,  anticipating 
the  conclusión  of  the  speaker.  He  concludesat  last;  the  Chaneellor 
slides  off  the  Woolsack,  the  Peers  disappear  noiselessly,  like  sha- 
dows  of  senutors  ; and  you  go  lióme,  thinking  that,  after  ull,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  worth  going  to  once,  for  the  same  reason  that 
people  have  made  voyages  to  the  North  Pole ; for  the  discovery,  in 
short,  that  there  is  nothing  to  discover. 

CONDON  FANCIES. 

CRICKET. 

The  superabundance  of  London  wealth,  when  it  has  satisfied 
every  animal  want,  and  provided  abundan tly  for  every  comfort  of 
life,  overflows  in  f andes. 

The  direction  these  fancics  take  with  any  people  are  no  bad  evi- 
dentes of  their  moral  and  social  State.  In  his  business  the  man  is 
artificial ; in  his  recreations,  his  fancics,  he  is  natural  ; for  in  recrea - 
tion  every  man  strives  to  please  himself. 

If  you  firnl  a mm^fancies  intellectual ; if  he  has  a taste  for  books, 
music,  prints,  flowers,  a holiday  stroll  in  green  fields,  you  may  fonn 
a pretty  shrewd  gness  that  the  habits  of  that  man’s  mind  have  an 
intellectual  tendeney  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  observe  another 
man  whose  passion  is  for  a fierce  bull-dog,  a snappish  terrier,  a silky 
spaniel,  or  for  horse-racing,  wrestling,  or  other  rude  and  viplent 
sports,  you  uiay  be  tolerably  well  assured  that  the  way  of  thinking 
of  that  man  is  downward,  and  that  his  mind  partakes  of  the  animal 
character. 
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Of  tlie  refined  and  intellectual  amusements  of  the  edil  cate  íl  and 
humanized  classes  we  shall  not  at  present  speak,  but  confine  our- 
selves  to  those  amusements,  if  amusements  they  can  be  called, 
which,  although  gentlemen  now  and  then  indulge  in  them,  make 
properly  th ejuñcies  of  London  life. 

Of  tliese,  the  first  is  one  partaking  of  a national  character,  re- 
quiring  a liappy  unión  of  activity,  strength,  and  skill,  acute  eye, 
ready  hand,  fiexible  back,  agüe  limbs,  every  muscle  in  the  body 
being  by  turns  called  into  vigorous  exertion, — the  king  of  field- 
games,  the  pcculiarly  English  game  of  cricket. 

To  see  this  played  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  amateur  must  re- 
pair  to 

LORD'8  ground, 

wliere  an  announcement,  somewhat  as  folio ws,  will  probably  arrest 
his  attention,  as  he  paya  his  shilling  for  admittance,  at  the  gate : — 


G HAN D MATCH 

Will  be  playee!  in  Lord’s  Ground,  Mnrylebone,  July  31,  1-123,  and  follmving  days. 
The  Gentlemen  and  Players  of  England, 


GENTLT.MEK.  PÍ.AYEIIS. 

Hon.  F.  Ponsonby.  Hutler. 

llon.  G.  11.  Grimston.  Box. 

Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst.  Dean. 

T.  A.  Anson,  Esq.  Gtiy. 

T.  Graven,  Esq.  Hillyer. 


OEKTLGMEK. 

N.  Félix,  Esq. 

11.  Kynaston,  Esq. 
A.  Mynn,  Esq. 

XV.  Pickering,  Esq. 
C.  G.  Taylor,  Esq. 


p laye  as. 
Lilly  whi  te. 
Pilch. 
Redgate. 
Sewell. 
Wenman. 


And  if  he  chooses  to  await  the  great  annual  match  of  the  Gentle- 
men  and  Playeiis  of  England,  he  will  not  regret  having  spent  a 
day  or  two  in  seeing  this  royal  game  in  its  highest  State  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Lord's  Ground  is  a space  oí’  well-cropped  sward  of  about  eleven 
acres,  a tennis-court  bounding  it  to  the  south ; to  the  east,  a pavilion 
for  the  use  of  gentlemen  playera  and  their  fasliionable  friends ; and 
inclosed  by  paling  on  the  other  two  sides.  Wickets  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  ground,  where  the  competitors  amuse  them- 
sel  ves  getting  their  liands  in,  until  the  bell  rings  for  elearing  the 
ground,  and  beginning  the  husiness  of  the  day. 

Here  are-pointed  out  to  you,  conspicuous  among  the  crowd,  the 
innnortals  of  the  garué.  You  are  astonished  to  hear  their  respective 
excellences  dilated  upon  with  gusto  by  the  assembled  amateurs. 
That  rather  corpulent,  but  extreracly  well-made  man,  is  Mr.  A. 
Mynn,  the  first  fast  bowler  of  the  day.  There  stands  the  immortal 
Pilch,  the  greatest  of  professional  baltcrs , a man  of  long  legs,  short 
body,  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  That  square-built,  thick-set  man,  is 
Box,  in  whorn  you  regard  with  reverence  the  best  wicket-keeper  in 
England.  Lillywhite,  the  fac  i le  princeps  of  slow  bowlera,  is  not 
wanting  ; ñor  the  greatest  of  known  long- stops,  Mr.  W.  Mynn.  13a- 
tiiurst  is  there,  and  Pickering,  whose  merits  as  Jlcldcrs  are  su- 
preme.  Ilere  are  assembled,  as  spectators,  nuinbers  of  players  from 
the  provinces,  cricketers  of  Kent,  and  cricketers  of  Nottingham,  not 
unknown  to  fame. 

Now  flags  aro  posted,  to  indicate  the  line  beyond  whieh  specta- 
tors may  not  pass  with  impunity,  and  a substantial  square  of  spec- 
tators  stand,  sit,  and  recline  arouiul.  The  markers  take  their  seats, 
and  liard  by  them  the  Néstor  of  cricketers,  Lord  Fredertc  Beau- 
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clero,  takes  a privileged  seat,  attended  by  his  faithful  do£,  whose 
exertionsin  keepinga  cordon  sanitaire  of  exclusión  around  Ins  master 
excites  much  mernment. 

The  gcntlemen  gain  the  first  innings,  the  players  are  dispersed 
over  the  field ; and  now  begins  the  tug  of  war  between  thosc  who 
make  cricket  their  recreation  and  those  who  pursue  it  as  a pro- 
Fession. 

What  pen,  iF  not  the  pen  of  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter,  and  his- 
torian oF  mighty  hunters,  shall  describe  the  batting,  bowling,  field- 
ing,  and  catching-out  oF  that  glorious  day  ? Who  shall  convey 
even  the  Faintest  idea  oF  the  precisión.  Forcé,  and  efFect  with  which 
Mr.  A.  Mynn  urges  his  telling  balls,  as  From  the  centre  of  his 
breast,  against  the  opposing  wicket ; or  the  nice  dexterity  and  appa- 
rent  ease  with  which  the  no  less  iimnortal  Pilch  sends  it  spinning 
through  the  retreatingcrowd  ; or  the  agüe  running  and  instantaneous 
capture  oFthe  hall  by  Pickering  or  Bathurst ; or  the  unlucky  catch 
oF  Félix,  the  humourist  oF  the  party,  who  tears  his  liair,  and  rolls 
himselF  upon  the  ground  in  well-affected  agony  of  his  inisFortune; 
or  the  resounding  applause  that  greets  every  coup  of  superior  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  gcntlemen,  or,  minore  amore , the  applause  attend- 
ing  the  professional  skill  and  fortune  of  the  players  ! 

Who  but  an  enthusiast  of  the  game — who  but  he  that  playing 
cricket,  and  aware  of  its  difiiculties,  shall  describe  the  interest  ex- 
cited  by  every  coup  on  the  side  oF  either  party,  the  alacrity  of  bet- 
ting,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  large  suma  change  hands,  not  only 
upon  the  issue  of  the  match,  but  upon  the  probable  number  of  runs 
scored  in  any  given  innings?  Who  shall  transcribe  the  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Ward,  late  Member  for  Lornlon,  and  late  one  of  the  first  crick- 
eters  in  the  world  ? — who  to  an  admiring  auditory,  like  another  Os- 
sian,  descant  upon  the  Feats  of  oíd,  and  the  heroes  oF  other  days  ? 

COCKNEY  SrORTSMEN. 

The  love  of  sport  — the  desire  of  capturing  and  killing  wild  ani- 
máis, seems  to  be  an  instinct,  inextinguished,  inextinguishable,  of  the 
primseval  hunter,  man.  We  are  all  more  or  less  Nimrods,  at  heart, 
and  our  venatorial  propensities  will  find  merit  somehow,  were  it  only 
after  the  fashion  of  a cockney  sportsman. 

Spite  of  Nature,  who  has  withdrawn  almost  all  that  \*  forcé  n atur  ce 
From  his  immediate  neighbourhood ; spite  of  game-laws,  fishing- 
laws,  laws  oF  trespass,  and  the  network  oF  penal  elauses,  the  hanoi- 
work  oflandowners  in  parliament  assembled,  encircling  him  at  every 
step  on  this  forbidden  ground,  your  cockney,  unablc  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  blood,  unequal  to  repress  the  noble  rage  for  conquest  of  the 
feathery  and  finny  prey,  persista  in  invasión  of  the  suburban  ponds, 
ditches,  dairy-Farms,  and  nursery  grounds,  “ going  a fishing,”  or 
ífgoing  out  a shooting." 

On  a fine,  warm  day  in  September,  we  have  counted  in  Kensing- 
ton  Gardens,  and  Hyde  Park,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eiglity- 
Four  anglers,  large,  small,  and  intermedíate,  including  gentlemen, 
chimney-sweepers,  military-officers,  blackguard  boys,  in  short,  every 
gradation  of  the  indefinitely-graduated  scale  oF  metropolitan  social 
liFe,  was  here  represented,  in  exact  conformity  with  Dr.  Jolmson's 
definition,  "a  worm  at  one  end,  a Fool  at  the  other.” 
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Oí*  these,  some  were  accoutred  in  full  fishing  panolpy  ; somewhat 
in  the  style  in  which  we  may  imagine  a renter  of  a water  on  the 
Tweed  takes  the  river  on  a fine  fresh  morning,  aftér  a spate,  when 
the  salmón  are  on  the  run.  Splendid  brass-mounted  rod,  with  spear, 
multiplying  reel,  and  spare-tops;  landing-net,  long  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  land,  if  need  be,  a tolerably  active  grampus ; 
japanned  tin-can,  to  hold  live-fish,  if*  by  accident  there  should  be  any 
to  put  in  it ; a box  for  gentles,  a bag  for  ground-bait,  a mnt  to  carry 
suudry  piscatorial  odds  and  cnds,  and  you  have  the  cockney  angler 
turned  oul  in  complete  style. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  result  of  all  this  artillery  in  two  or  three 
wretched  roach,  or  misbegottcn  gudgeons,  swimming  in  the  japanned 
tin-can  ; ñor  are  even  these  seduced  from  their  watery  element  with- 
out  an  expenditure  ofas  much  ground-bait  as  would  llave  purchased 
a tolerably-sized  cod-fish  at  Billingsgate. 

The  thorough-going  angler  brings  in  his  basket  half  a quartern 
loaf,  which,  chewing,  he  casts  in  at  intervals,  cióse  to  where  his  float 
swims,  with  provoking  equanimity,  upon  the  surface;  sometimes  he 
has  a bag  full  of  gronnd  malt,  a h and  ful  of  which  he  jerks  upon  the 
water;  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  disproportion  of 
ends  to  means,  exhibited  by  these  worthy  disciples  of  the  gentle 
Izaak  Walton. 

The  poor  íisherman,  on  the  contrary,  is  furnished  forth  in  a way 
that  contrasta  marvellously  with  the  piscatorial  panolpy  of  his  monied 
brother.  A rudely  put  together  haz  el- rod,  without  íittings  of  any 
kind,  sometimes  a willow,  or  even  a walking-stick,  with  the  usual 
appurtenances,  serve  his  turn ; ñor  does  he  seem  much  less  success- 
ful  in  his  fishing  than  the  other. 

Everywhere  around  London,  whether  by  the  Regent's  Canal,  the 
New  River,  the  Surrey  Canal,  and  even  in  the  docks,  you  will  find  a 
profusión  of  anglers,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  — the  mechanic  out  of 
work,  the  truant  schoolboy,  the  lazy  good-for-nuthing,  the  Chclsea 
out-pensioner  upon  sixpence  a day,  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  on 
“ strike/*  all  swell  the  motley  mol)  of  metropolitan  piscators.  The 
fishing-tackle  shops  abound  with  tantalizing  announcements  of 
“ Subscription  Fisheries,"  abounding  with  jack,  dace,  roach,  gud- 
geons, and  every  variety  of  pond  and  river  fish ; the  subscription 
varíes  from  half-a-guinea  to  two  guineas,  and  the  advertisement 
usually  concludes  with  a notice  that  no  angler  is  to  carry  away  on 
any  day’s  fishing  more  than  ten  pounds'  weight  of  Jisli.  This  we  take 
to  be  one  of  the  many  jests  broken  upon  the  peaceful  fraternity  of 
anglers;  since  the  capture,  in  any  one  day,  of  ten  ounces  of  fish,  we 
should  imagine  much  nearer  the  usual  average  of  the  success  of 
suburban  sportsman 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  rivera  at  some  distance  from  town,  say 
within  a radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  you  will  firnl  anglers,  patient 
and  unmoved  as  mile-stones,  though  at  much  shorter  intervals. 
These  are,  generally,  gentlemen  of  an  uncertain  age  ; some,  indeed, 
judging  by  the  bald-pate,  or  the  silvery  locks,  might,  without  the 
slightest  stretch  of  veracity,  be  called  oíd.  These  are  favourable  re- 
presentativos of  the  genuine  cockney  angler. 

Tliey  are  never  seen  pursuing  their  art  in  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  town ; the  little  boys  are  a source  of  infinite  annoyance  to 
them,  and,  besides,  they  have  a character  to  lose  ; they  go  some- 

vol.  xvi.  p 
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where  where  they  are  told , at  least,  that  something  may  be  caught ; 
and  they  do  not  return  without  being  able  to  boast  of  not  less  than 
one  glorious  nibble. 

They  are  equipped  cap-á-pie,  with  all  the  accontrements  of  ge- 
nuine  Izaaks  ; with  the  additional  comfort  of  a portable  chair,  upon 
which  they  sit  in  the  sun,  with  patience  worthy  the  art  which  they 
profess,  now  and  then  uncovering  to  wipe  the  perspiring  head,  or 
applying  a little  flask  to  the  lips,  which  possibly  contains  some  ex- 
liilarating  elixir. 

Although  not  an  angler,  we  have  an  angle,  el  celera , and  we  find 
it  useful,  as  an  excuse,  when  we  would 

«*  By  sweet  rivers  freely  walk  at  will.” 

It  gives  us  a pretence  for  introducing  ourselves  along  the  margin 
of  the  reedy  Coiné,  or  by  the  rippling,  gravelly-bedded  Wandle,  or 
by  the  elassie  Lea,  Walton's  favourite  haunt,  and  we  are  not  slow  to 
use  our  angle  thus,  fishing  for  men. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  the  traveller  requires  more  than  an  ob- 
ject:  this  angling  aífords  hiña,  whether  he  pursue  it  with  the  tlevo- 
tion  of  a master  of  the  art,  or  whether,  as  with  ourselves,  it  is  but 
his  excuse  for  idling,  still  it  is  worth  something.  lie  is  led  by  it 
where  nature  is  most  lovely  ; he  finds  the  disciples  of  Walton  usually 
an  unambitious,  harmless,  kindly-tempered  class  of  men  ; and  he 
finds  himself,  at  the  cióse  of  day,  hospitably  entertained  in  some  pis- 
catorial  tavern  or  river-side  alehouse,  where,  if  he  does  not  find  “ the 
sheets  smelling  of  lavender,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the 
wall,”  he  will  at  least  be  comfortably  housed,  and  well  treated,  for 
the  sake  of  his  supposed  brother  anglers,  if  not  for  his  own. 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

H Y WILLIAM  JONES. 

He  said  that  he  would  love  me,  and  I lis  ten ’d  to  the  vow 
He  breathed  so  fervent  in  my  ear,  and  seal*d  upon  my  brow  ! 

1 treasured  every  word  and  look,  and  dwelt  upon  ench  tone 
To  keep  within  my  doating  iieart  long  after  he  waa  gone  ! 

He  said  that  he  was  calfd  away,  my  bosom  heaved  with  pain  ; 

But  when  he  whisper'd  of  return,  it  grew  more  light  agnin  ! 

He  chided  me  for  being  sad  ; I murmur’d  out  my  fears, 

And  tried  to  picase  liim  with  a smile  that  melted  in  iny  tcars  ! 

We  parted  : 'twas  a lovely  night,  the  stars  shed  forth  their  glow  ; 

He  spoke  of  hopos  as  bright  as  they, — my  own  were  snnk  in  woe ! 

He  press’d  my  hand  upon  his  lips,  the  last  farewell  was  given, 

And  as  he  journey’d  on  I breathed  my  tears  for  liim  to  heuven  ! 

Oh  ! wearily  the  days  pass’d  on  that  should  have  borne  him  homo, 

And  though  they  number’d  months  to  years,  the  wanderer  did  not  come  ! 

I sought  him  by  the  hill  side,  or  hy  the  trysting-spot, 

bat  watching  for  his  well-known  step,  ulas!  it  sounded  not ! 

And  sorrowfully  now  T roam  the  place  at  quiet  eve, 

Where  he  went  forth  with  heart  elate,  and  I return’d  to  grieve! 

The  stars  have  still  the  holy  beam,  as  when  he  left  me  there, 

And  love  removes  one  pang  to  think,  they  beam  on  him  elsewhere  ! 
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11  Wild  hills,  and  clamorous  brooks,  and  inland  seas, 

Ask  not  what  charras  I find  in  tliese.” 

To  those  wlio  travelled  long  ago  in  all  the  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  of  a private  carriage,  journeys  lost  their  animation  and  interest, 
as  much  as  the  stage  would  do  were  the  side-scenes  exhibí ted,  but 
the  living  actors  absent.  The  story  of  human  life  and  character  is 
the  most  entertaining  of  all  studies,  and  the  delight  of  a summer  ex- 
cursión is  greatly  enhanced  during  modern  times  by  the  universal 
prevalence,  on  land  or  sea,  of  steam-conveyances,  which  have  abo- 
lislied  the  family-party  style  of  touring,  when  in  a family-eoacli 
travellers  gave  an  airing  to  the  body,  but  not  to  the  mind,  which 
made  no  excursión  from  family  cares,  family  interests,  and  perhans 
even  family  quarrels,  which  liad  already  too  long  beset  tlie  family 
fireside.  The  Dr.  Syntaxes  of  our  time  may  not  only  search  for  the 
picturesque  in  nature,  but  they  may  íind  endless  diversión  also  in 
discpvermg  the  picturesque  in  character,  as  we  need  not  now  steam 
down  the  Rhine,  ñor  rush  to  America  for  studies  after  Nature,  and 
specimens  of  the  sublimely  ridiculous.  Never  was  this  more  amus- 
ingly  exerapliíied  than  during  my  first  voyage  to  StaíTa,  when  the 
noble  scenery,  raising  every  emotion  of  admiration  and  awe,  might 
have  been  compared  to  a tragedy,  contrasted  with  the  broad  farce  en- 
acted  on  deck  by  a multifarious  assemblage  of  grotesque-looking 
personages,  who  with  sketch- books,  guide-books,  and  telescopes  in 
hand,  were  qualifying  themselves  to  be  able  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  boast  that  they  liad  seen  StaíTa. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  dramatis  persona*  began  when  the 
passengers  all  resolved  to  diñe  on  deck,  during  which  our  attention 
was  excited  by  the  vehement  loquacity  of  an  oíd  lady,  with  a quick, 
shrill  voice,  and  English  accent,  who  evidently  thought  that  Bruce 
and  Park  wrere  scarcely  more  enterprising  than  lierself  in  having 
ventured  so  far  from  London,  and  who  was  almost  surprised,  I sus- 
pect,  to  find  that  the  savages  of  Argyleshire  were  white,  or  could 
speak  English.  Her  chief  concern  in  travclling  evidently  was  to  eat, 
and  she  expected  at  dinner  on  board  our  small  steam boat,  “ The 
Highlander,”  to  have  mutton  kept  to  a minute  and  roasted  to  a turn, 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  besides  that  might  be  found  at  a 
first- rate  restaúratenos  in  París.  Every thing  that  displeased  her 
palate  she  relentlessly  tossed  into  the  sea,  which  acted  as  a most  con- 
venient  and  extensivo  slop-basin,  though  some  of  the  company  fear- 
ed  that,  as  every  dish  was  too  lean  or  too  fat,  and  she  had  announced 
her  intention  to  starve  if  better  could  not  be  produced,  the  w hole 
dinner  might  suddenly  be  added  to  “the  treasures  of  the  deep.” 
We  ventured  to  defend  the  absent  cook’s  reputation,  and  to  partake 
with  good  seafaring  appetites  of  some  condemned  mutton-chops, 
while  she  looked  contemptuously  on,  and,like  Sancho’s  doctor,  hur- 
ried  away  all  she  could  lay  her  liands  on,  and  among  other  dishes, 
the  potatoes,  giving  orders  that  they  sliould  be  more  boiled,  and  add- 
ing,  with  a bitter  glance  at  my  well-replenished  píate,  “ Some  peo- 
pie,  I daré  say,  prefer  them  raw,  but  tastes  difler,  and  other  people 
do  not  choose,  from  mere  complaisance,  to  be  poisoned.”  A general 
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smile  was  raised  by  this  happy  application  of  the  convenient  terms, 
Msome  people,  and  other  people,”  excellent  auxiliarles  in  the  agree- 
able  art  of  talking  at  people,  and  shc  fínished  her  criticism  of  our 
dinner,  and  put  us  all  in  an  agony  of  disgust  by  mentioning,  that 
avilen  she  hací  been  resting  on  a hen-coop  on  deck  two  hours  before, 
the  steward  seized  hold  of  the  chickens  we  were  now  eating,  and  put 
them  to  death  before  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  D.  had  on  this  occasion  appointed  herself  mentor,  or  for- 
mentor,  to  a young  nephew  and  ward,  who  wished  to  see  the  High- 
lands;  but  she  informed  the  company  that  since  Crossing  the  burder 
she  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a moment’s  peace,  on  acconnt  of  the  dan- 
gerous  facility  in  Scotland  for  taking  in  young  nien  to  marry,  and 
she  was  in  a degree  of  apnrehension  that  Sir  A.  might  rush  into 
sume  entanglement  of  the  kind,  which  amounted  almost  to  mono- 
manía, while  she  seemed  to  have  a tendency  to  ?//o//ey-mania  also,  as, 
with  a large  income,  she  grudged  herself  the  smallest  enjoyment, 
resisting  every  incidental  attuck  upon  her  purse,  as  if  it  involved  a 
probahility  of  bankruptcy. 

A laughable  confusión  was  occasioned  during  dinner  by  the  eti- 
quette  established  on  board,  that  before  a Cork  be  drawn  each  indi- 
vidual pays  on  the  spot  for  whatever  he  drinks ; the  gentlemen, 
therefore,  clubbed  together,  purse  in  hand,  for  a supply  of  wine,  or 
whatever  beverages  they  fancied,  and  one  hon-vivant  might  be  heard 
asking,  in  a matter-of-course  tone,  whether  his  opposite  neighbour 
would  " join  him  in  a boülc  of  porlcr 

“ 1 am  already  engaged  to  take  ale  with  Mrs.  D.,”  was  the  reply  ; 
" bnt  here  is  Sir  A.  on  the  look  out  for  a helpmate.” 

(His  aunt  visibly  started  !) 

“1  am  taking  ginger-beer  with  Mr.  N.,”  replied  the  young  ba- 
ronet; "but  Captain  Campbell  seems  disengaged.” 

Alatters  being  so  far  adj usted,  the  various  descriptions  of  beer 
were  forthwith  summoned,  when  a number  of  ridiculous  blunders 
ensued ; the  ale  bespoke  by  Mrs.  D.  being  precipitated  into  the  glass 
of  Air.  N.,  who  had  a horror  of  strong  Scotch  ale;  and  a bottle  of 
ginger-beer  exploíling  like  a pistol  at  the  ear  of  Mrs.  D.,  avíio  ivas 
inundated  with  the  contents,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  her  many- 
coloured  dress. 

In  passing  near  the  shores  of  Midi,  a farm  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
containing  three  thousand  acres,  at  a rent  of  only  ninety  pounds  a 
year!  A squatter  in  New  Zealand  could  scarcely  find  any  land  so 
cheap  ; and  it  was  abundantly  peopled  with  birds  of  every  feather, 
some  of  which  Captain  Campbell  aniused  himself  with  firing  at ; but 
scarcely  had  he  exhibited  his  skill  by  wounding  a connorant,  before 
Mrs.  D.  seized  hold  of  his  arm,  and  exclaimed  ivith  breathless 
energy,  " If  you  fire  another  shot,  sir,  I go  ofT  in  hysterics  ! " This 
thrcat  might  llave  disarmed  any  Captain  Campbell  in  the  world,  and 
it  proved  infallible  on  this  occasion  ; therefore,  subsequently,  when- 
ever  anything  was  said  or  done  which  annoycd  her  sensitive  nerves, 
she  tried  the  same  experiment  of  being  nervous  and  hysterieal,  a 
menace  which  carried  sucli  despotic  authority  that  it  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  all  ladies  in  steamboats  who  ure  anxious  for  their 
own  wuy.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  I).  complained  to  the  captain  that 
at  every  station  he  stopped  to  take  in  fresh  passengers,  while  none 
ever  departeil,  so  that  the  deck  was  becoming  inconveniently  crowd- 
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ed,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  her  oration,  observing  a large  Hat  boat  put- 
ting  from  the  shore,  with  some  scores  of  sheep,  she  instantly  con- 
cluded  thatthey  were  also  coming  on  board,  and  became  quite  fran- 
tic  with  indignation,  cxcloiming,  ,c  I really  will  not  adinit  tliose 
sheep  ! it  ’s  a thing  1 *m  not  accustomed  to,  and  I — ” 

“ Really,  madam,”  began  the  captain  in  a soothing  tone. 

“ Don’t  attempt  to  persuade  me!  I *11  never  consent  !”  continued 
she,  with  increasing  energy,  while  the  worfchy  captain,  having  the 
terror  of  hysterics  belbre  his  eyes,  contrived  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty  to  explain  that  the  obnoxious  sheep  had  no  thoughts  of  in- 
truding,  and  were  starting  off  in  a dirterent  direction. 

On  landing  that  night  at  the  pretty  village  of  Tobermorv,  in  Mull, 
we  walked  to  the  one  small,  insignincant  inn  there,  and  found  the 
whole  accommodation  already  secured  l>y  several  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers,  more  alert  than  ourselves,  while  the  landlady  eoolly  assured 
us  that  not  a nook  or  comer  in  the  house  remained  unoccupied. 

“ IIow  very  strange !’*  said  A.,  in  some  perplexity ; we  were  as- 
sured that  rooms  had  been  bespoke  for  us  by  Mr.  Maclean." 

“ Who  is  Mr.  Maclcan?”  asked  the  landlady  sharply. 

“ Maclean  of  Coll !” 

u Coll ! *'  exclainicd  she,  drawing  the  door  open  till  its  hinges 
cracked,  “ 1 wouldn't  disappoint  Coll  for  all  Mull,  or  Glasgow 
either  Y* 

She  hastily  proceeded  now,  by  the  most  arbitrary  procecdings,  to 
elear  off  a host  of  intruders,  who  vacated  three  rooms,  of  which  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves,  and  after  we  had  ordered  tea,  I perceived 
that  Mrs.  I),  and  her  nephew,  having  been  unable  to  billet  them- 
selves  anywhere,  were  wan dering  disconsolately  around  the  village  ; 
therefore  we  at  once  formed  ourselves  into  a “ Stranger’s  Friend 
Society,”  and  invited  them  to  our  fireside.  For  this  little  civility  the 
oíd  lady  seemed,  as  Shakspeare  says,  “ poor  even  in  than ks,"  for 
when  I show’ed  her  my  room,  and  proposed  that  she  should  that  night 
occupy  the  only  bed,  while  a sofá  might  be  prepared  for  me,  she  he- 
sitated  ior  some  moments,  and  then  stated  that  nothing  made  her  so 
uncomfortable  as  to  have  any  one  in  her  room,  “ therefore,”  added 
she,  carelessly,  “ could  that  sofá  not  be  moved  into  the  parlour  ?” 

“ Certainly,  if  yon  prefer  sleeping  in  it  there.” 

**  Ah  ! younger  people  can  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  better,” 
said  she,  with  a look  of  most  unanswcrable  assurance ; but,  for  my 
own  part,  I never  can  sleep  in  contrivances  of  the  kind !” 

This  was  the  best  exemplifi catión  we  had  ever  yet  witnessed  of 
the  snake  and  hedgehog  ; but,  having  profited  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth's 
advice  to  her  son,  and  learned  to  say  (l  No  !*’  I did  so  now  in  a most 
effective  style,  to  the  total  discomíiture  of  my  free  and  easy  guest, 
whovented  her  humour  by  quarrelling  with  the  landlady,  saying  the 
looking-glass  was  dim,  the  towels  coarse,  the  basin  cracked,  the  cur- 
tains  toril,  the  cobwebs  only  in  perfection,  and  the  bed  so  daiup,  she 
would  rather  sleep  on  grass.  That  dignified  functionary,  the  hostess, 
replied  with  true  Highlaiul  spirit,  and  on  both  sides  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  with  great  animation,  till  it  resembled  the  final  chorus 
in  a duet.  The  ful l bass  voice  of  the  landlady  predominated  at  last, 
however,  over  the  less  powerful  treble  of  Mrs.  D.,  who,  in  despera- 
tion  at  being  complctely  drowmed,  took  her  antagonist  at  last  by  the 
shoulder,  and  summarily  thrust  her  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  procure  any  refreshment,  as  the  only  active 
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member  of  the  Tobermory  establishment  occupied  the  clouble  office 
of  waiter  and  chambermaid,  besides  which  she  “ had  no  English 
but,  when  her  arrangements  were  finally  completed,  Mrs.  D.  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  the  i(  big  tea”  which  had  been  provided,  being 
on  the  pattern  of  what  the  sailors  at  Portsmouth  cali  “a  shilling 
tea/*  with  coid  meat,  hot  scons,  frcsh  her  rings,  marmalade,  oat-cakes, 
and  everything  except  what  she  expected,  loaf-bread.  All  flavours 
must  llave  been  much  alike  to  her,  however,  sceing  tlmt  she  carried 
camphor  about  her  pcrson,  and  kept  a morsel  almost  constantly  in  her 
mouth  to  ward  off  infections,  as  she  was  so  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
un-nameable  national  maladies,  tliat  she  would  scarccly  touch  the 
liandle  of  a door,  or  receive  money,  without  having  them  previously 
cleaned,  or  putting  on  gloves. 

The  hotel  at  Tobermory  was,  Mrs.  D.  protested,  inferior  to  any 
English  ale-house,  and  dirtier  tlian  the  cottage  of  Glenburnie,  while 
she  became  outrageous  at  the  maid  for  being  destitute  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  altogcther  such  a scene  of  fine-ladyism  in  so  remóte  a 
nook  of  the  Highlands  was  most  truly  diverting,  especially  when 
wound  up  at  the  end  by  veliement  censures  on  the  bilí,  in  which  she 
tried  liard  to  abate  the  charge  of  half-a-crown  for  tea,  and  presen ted 
the  unfortunate  maid  with  only  three-pence,  making  up  by  the 
quantity  of  her  words  for  the  scarcity  of  her  coin.  Before  going  on 
board,  however,  she  had  an  altercation  with  the  captain,  which  was 
closed  by  her  declaring  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  embark 
under  bis  command  that  day,  a declaration  he  was  evidently  but  too 
happy  to  hear,  and  accordingly  we  set  sail  without  her,  but  the  oíd 
lady  having  suddenly  learned  that  no  other  boat  was  expected  for  a 
week,  during  which  she  must  subsist  on  oat-cakes,  the  penalty  be- 
came greater  than  she  was  willing  to  sufler,  and  scarcely  were  we 
fairly  in  motion  before  Sir  A.  became  visible  on  the  pier  waving  bis 
handkerchief  to  summon  us  back.  The  captain  was  most  unwilling 
to  see  the  signal,  and  would  ha  ve  looked  through  bis  telescope,  like 
Lord  Nelson  with  bis  blind  eye,  still  pursuing  his  own  conrse  in  the 
utmost  glec,  but  the  other  passengers,  with  whom  the  young  baronet 
was  a general  favourite,  all  laughingly  interfered,  making  him  turn 
to  receive  Sir  A.  and  his  worse  lialf. 

Next  morning,  we  expected  to  reach  Síafla,  and  were  highly  cnter- 
tained  at  the  anticipations  of  Mrs  1).  respecting  that  far-famed  island 
and  Fingal's  cave,  where,  as  she  informed  us,  “ Fingal  wrote  about 
Ossian!”  She  imagined  it  supported  on  pillars,  so  that  we  could 
sail  in  underneath,  and  talked  of  resting  at  “the  inn”  while  we 
waited  for  a post-ehaise  to  drive  round  the  island,  but  she  might 
have  waited  frotn  June  till  January  before  a vehiele  of  any  descrip- 
tion,  or  even  so  mncli  as  a wheel-barrow  could  have  been  summoned 
from  the  vasty  deep.  Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  fairy-land  could  have 
realised  her  liopes  1 The  steam-boat  having  neared  the  coast,  now 
suddenly  tacked  round  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  receive  some  addi- 
tional  passengers,  and  Mrs.  D.  angrily  inquired  if  that  were  all  that 
we  should  see  of  Stafla?  on  which  Sir  A.  jestinglv  replied,  in  a confi- 
dential  tone,  that  the  wliole  island  was  entirely  a fabulous  invention  to 
entice  strangers  towards  thenorth,  but  that  traditional  accounts  only 
were  extant  of  the  cave,  as  no  vessel  in  the  present  day  ever  ven- 
tured  any  nearer,  and  he  begged  of  Mrs.  D.  not  to  let  the  trick  bc- 
come  generally  known.  1 should  have  been  sorry,  at  this  moment, 
to  see  the  boiler  of  our  steam-boat  so  nearly  bursting  as  she  was 
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with  fury,  which  was  not  very  much  diminislicd  when  she  saw  the 
very  small  boat  which  hacl  been  prepared  for  conveying  us  to  the 
shore.  It  was  indeed  a most  crazy-looking  cockle-shell,  into  which 
the  whole  party  now  precipitatcd  itself,  as  if  our  Uves  depended  on 
being  the  first,  and  when  the  gentlemen  finally  hurried  down,  there 
was  scarcely  standing-room  left,  therefore  Mrs.  D.,  who  had  already 
secured  the  best  seat,  screamed  with  terror,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade or  to  scold  a few  into  remaining  behind ; failing  in  which,  she 
at  last  angrily  exclaimed,  “ Well,  then ! I trust  the  boat  may  sink 
and  everybody  on  board  be  drowned  V* 

The  smallest  ripple  would  evidentíy  have  realized  Mrs.  D.’s  wish, 
and  given  a cold-water-cure  to  her  and  all  the  party,  but  the  sea 
was  clear  and  bright  as  an  emerald,  till  the  whole  sky  became  sud- 
denly  darkened  by  a cloud  of  noisy  sea-gulls  which  took  wing,  dis- 
turbed  by  our  approach.  An  amusing  diversity  of  feeling  aróse 
among  the  party  on  entering  Fingal’s  cave.  Mrs.  D.  was  clamour- 
ously  disappointed,  others  were  agreeably  surprised,  and  for  my 
owu  part,  all  the  sketches,  engravings,  and  descriptions  extant  had 
failed  to  prepare  me  for  the  first  glimpse  of  that  temple  made  with- 
out  hands,  where,  in  perpetual  shadow  and  uninterrupted  solitude, 
the  océanos  roar  and  the  sea-bird's  cry,  alone  are  heard,  while  the 
works  of  God  only  are  seen,  and  the  works  of  man  are  unknown. 

The  lofty  arched  roof  and  innumerable  columns  of  perfect  sym- 
metry,  were  beautifully  reflected  in  the  clear  still  water,  which 
looked  like  a floor  of  crystal,  and  was  upwards  of  thirty  feet  deep. 
A few  broken  pillars  reared  their  tops  some  inches  above  the  sur- 
face  of  the  waves,  and  on  these  narrow  pedestals  the  gentlemen 
landed,  proposing  to  balance  themselves  there  for  an  instant,  but  no 
sooner  did  Mrs.  D.  find  our  little  boat  cleared  of  them  all,  tliau  she 
clandcstincly  ofTered  the  sailors  fivc  shillings  to  row  off  and  leave 
them  there.  This  bribe  prevailed,  and  before  any  one  else  had  become 
aware  of  her  manceuvre,  we  shot  out  of  the  cave,  leaving  the  gentle- 
men  in  most  picturesque  attitudes  of  rage  and  astonishment,  while 
they  vainly  tried  to  recal  us,  but  our  inexorable  conductress  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  all  their  solicitations,  and  desired  the  complaisant  boat- 
men  to  pulí  her  all  round  the  island,  which  is  nearly  a mile  and  a 
half  in  circumíerence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  not 
angry  when  tlius  left  to  scramble  out  as  they  best  could,  which  is  a 
barely  possible  task,  as  the  adventurers,  in  such  an  enterprise,  must 
embrace  a pillar  which  fianks  the  entrance,  and  jump  half  round  it, 
when,  if  he  miss  his  footing  on  the  other  side,  he  falls  inevitably 
into  water  thirty  feet  deep,  but  as  we  heard  of  no  disaster,  this 
manceuvre  was  probably  performed  with  successful  agility. 

We  circumnavigated  the  island  most  prosperously,  admiring  much 
the  coast,  composed  entirely  of  pillars  formed  similarly  to  those  in 
the  cave,  some  resembling  the  ruins  of  a cathedral,  and  rising  about 
two  bundred  feet  high,  but  Mrs.  D.  would  not  allow  the  slightest 
deviation  from  our  course,  to  explore  the  beautiful  clam-shell  cave, 
ñor  the  boat  cave,  both  very  illustrious  specimens  of  natural  archi- 
tecture.  She  and  I carne  at  length  to  open  war,  when  one  of  our 
fellow-passengers  made  signs  from  the  shore  for  us  to  approach,  as 
he  had  evidently  scrambled  down  the  face  of  a precipice,  which  he 
could  not  reascend,  and  therefore  he  very  naturally  wished  us  to 
pick  him  up.  Mrs.  D.  not  being  what  Sidney  Smith  cidls  íCthe 
very  milk-and-water  of  human  kindness,”  ordered  the  boatmen  far- 
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tlier  out  to  sea,  wliile  I remonstrated,  saying,  “ You  must  positively 
be  compassionate  this  time,  and  rescue  that  módem  Crusoe,  for  he  is 
a peaeeable,  good  sort  of  man,  who  has  got  into  a scrape." 

“ Rcally/*  answered  she  angrily,  f‘  if  your  time  is  to  be  spent  in 
succouring  all  the  good-sort-of-people  who  get  into  scrapes,  yon 
will  llave  a busy  life  of  it!” 

By  this  time,  our  strange  compagnon  de  voy  age  had  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  became  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  Mrs.  D.  for  our  well- 
timed  assistance,  while  she  received  all  his  expressions  of  obligation 
niost  complacently,  and  I had  only  the  prívate  consol ation  of  know- 
ing  that  his  gratitude  was  due  in  a diífevent  cpiavter  ¡ but  this  v? as  not 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  honours  of  a victory  llave  been 
awarded  to  the  wrong  individual. 

At  lona,  next  day,  when  Mrs.  J).  was  shown  " the  Cathedral, 
she  exclaimed  vehemcntly  against  that  high-sounding  title  being  ap- 
plied  to  “ a tliing  which  would  be  pulled  down  in  any  cabbage- 
garden  in  England.”  II ere  her  patriotism  did  not  grow  warmer, 
but  her  temper  certainly  did,  and  far  from  feeling,  like  her  country- 
man,  Johnson,  that  the  man,  or  wommi,  was  little  to  be  envied 
who  could  look  i n difiere n t and  unmoved  upon  that “luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,"  she  turned  contemptuously  away,  as  if  \ve  had 
been  peeping  at  some  raree  show — pnce  one  shilling,  and  cbildren 
half  price, — angrily  declaving  that  the  cathedral  and  the  cave  were 
both  “ a complete  imposition.” 


MY  FATIIER. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

“ ’Tis  not  until  the  futher’s  hcail  lies  low, 

A fatber's  valué  and  his  worth  we  know.” 


Father!  I consécrate  to  thee 
This  tlieme  of  earthly  love  ; 

If  to  atldress  one  now  in  heav’n 
It  does  weak  youth  behove, 

Thou  chorister  of  bliss  sublime, 

Take  up  the  simple  stniiu 
Tliat  reverently  thus  would  wake 
The  dream-like  past  again  ! 

My  parent ! I had  deem’d  this  hand 
Could  sweep  the  chord  of  years, 

But  now  it  falters  in  its  task, 

Unnerv’d  by  sadd'ning  tears, 

That  rise  when  hnppier  days  I trace 
Than  those  I now  enjoy  ; 

When  thou  didst  lead,  with  weary  pace, 
The  footsteps  of  tliv  boy ! 

Though  many  years  hath  pass’d,it  scems 
But  one  long  day  since  thou 
Didst  place  thine  hand  in  fondest  mood 
Upon  my  childish  brow  ; 

And  that  wnrm  look  of  tenderness  ! 

It  melts  my  very  heart, 

To  think  though  thou  bast  pass’d  away, 
That  never  will  depart ! 

Ah,  no  ! His  graven  deop  within. 

And  fancy  oft  will  twine 
From  out  its  lighta  borrow'd  shape, 

In  semblance  like  to  thine ! 


And  when  the  clouds  of  sorrow  fall, 

I gaze  upon  that  mien, 

It  scems  as  though  an  ángel9»  form 
Flits  guardián- like  betwecn  ! 

Thou  wert  a kind,  indulgent  sire  ; 

No  wish  was  twice  expressM  ; 

Thy  ready  hand  and  heart  were  neur 
To  make  it  tlireefold  bless’d  ! 

To  cause  the  spirit’s  overflow 
With  joyous,  sinless  mirth, 

And  take  the  bitterness  from  out 
Each  care-worn  sting  of  earth  ! 

It  soothes  me  when  refleetion  comes, 
And  though ts  of  thee  are  rife, 

To  think  that  from  my  íirst-drawn  breath 
.Unto  thy  cióse  of  life, 

I gave  thee  not  a moment’s  pain, 

Ñor  mised  one  chaslening  look  j 
Or  caused  to  tremhle  on  thy  lipa 
The  word s of  grave  rebuke  ! 

Mv  father!  thou  hnst  heard  the  pray’r 
breath M oft  to  thee  at  cven  ; 

For  what  lone  mourner  yet  appeal’d 
In  vain  to  righteous  lieav’n  ? 

Thou  waitest  for  me,  whilst  I pass 
This  dark  and  stormy  sea, 

That  more  etherially  Bweet 

Yron  borne  may  prove  with  thee! 
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TÍIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH. 

WITH  A N ILLUSTKATION  BY  JOHN  LEECIl. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Vinceñt  meets  with  some  oíd  friends,  under  unpleasant  circumstances. 

A terrible  sight  indeecl  is  a fire  in  the  country.  Equally  de- 
stroyihg  as  it  may  he  in  town,  yet  it  loses  much  of  its  grandeur,  from 
being  pent  up  by  the  adjoining  buildings, — the  chafings  of  a caged 
beast  of  prey,  ¡hatead  of  the  wild  devastation  of  the  desert  monster 
roaming  at  will.  And  the  very  means  of  its  preven t ion,  which  come 
in  a eommonplace  and  business-like  manner,  as  if  its  outburst  liad 
befen  anticipatéd,  rob  it  of  much  of  its  awful  subliraíty.  The  people, 
too,  assemble  to  it  as  they  would  to  a spectacle;  they  joke  and  jibe 
in  its  very  glare,  at  every  fresli  bluze  that  durts  up  from  the  glowing 
funnice.or  falling  timbcr ; and,  wlien  over,  return  and  think  no  more 
about  it,  unless  a coronelas  inquest  renews  the  intercst.  The  next 
day  the  rapidly-erected  boarding  tbat  surrounds  the  ruins  is  eovercd 
by  gay-coloured  placards  of  amusements,  which  soon  draw  avvay  the 
attention  of  the  gazers  from  the  windowless  and  blackened  shell  they 
inclose.  But  wildly,  fearfully  devastating  is  it  in  the  country,  and 
frightful  to  behold  is  its  uncurbed  power. 

The  fire  kindled  by  Bolt  greeilily  caught  the  dry  balusters  of  the 
staircase,  and,  spreading  along  the  gallery,  the  entire  vving  of  Bra- 
bants  was  soon  one  sheet  of  cráckling  dame,  lcaping  and  curling  high 
in  air,  Nvhilst  it  twined  round  the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  the  building, 
as  if  caressing  them,  previously  to  shooting  up  in  a blazing  column 
from  its  destructive  embraces.  Far  along  the  sky,  and  widely  over 
the  surrounding  land,  did  its  red  illumination  extend : chequered  by 
the  liuge  volumes  of  black  and  curling  smoke,  and  the  legions  of 
dancing  sparks,  which  flew  off  upon  the  heated  wind,  ranging  the 
heavens  in  wild  and  glowing  freedom. 

The  grounds  and  homestead  weré  soon  one  scene  of  terror  and 
confusión,  as  the  people  kept  pouring  in  from  every  direction ; whilst 
crowds  more  could  be  secn  by  the  light  oí‘  the  conflagration  hurrying 
across  the  fields^scrambling  through  the  hedges,  and  breaking  down 
wlmtever  barrierS  opposed  their  progress ; for  destruction  seemed 
authorized  by  the  desolating  element.  Some  were  handing  pails  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  they  madc  a line  to  the  pond,  which  threatened 
in  a very  short  time  to  be  dry.  Others,  again,  had  mounted  to  the 
topa  of  the  ricks  in  the  adjoining  yard, — which  were  directly  to  wind- 
ward,  and  upon  which  a shower  of  fiery  rain  was  pouring  in  fearful 
grandeur, — spreading  wet  tarpaulins  over  them,  and  otherwise  endea- 
vouring  to  avert  the  impending  danger ; whilst  many  were  striving, 
by  all  that  forcé  of  voice  and  muscle  could  accomplish,  to  drag  or 
drive  the  scared  and  snorting  horses  from  the  stables,  whose  thatched 
roofs  threatened  each  instant  to  break  out  into  flames.  Tlie  other 
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animáis  and  poultry  of  the  farm  were  running  liitlier  and  thither  at 
tlieir  frightened  will ; wliilst  the  pigcons  could  be  plainly  seen  in  tlie 
bright  gleam  abovc  tbc  bouse,  throwing  back  the  light  Frum  tlieir 
wings  as  they  vvlieeled  round  and  round  in  terror,  until  they  fell  suf- 
focated  into  the  ardent  mass  beneath. 

Then  the  noise  increased  as  one  of  the  county  engines  arrived, 
swarming  witli  human  beings,  who  clung  as  bees  to  every  available 
portion  of  its  machinery;  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  who  tore  like 
lightning  along  the  grounds,  cutting  deep  furrows  in  the  velvet.  turf 
of  the  lawn,  and  crushing  down  everything  that  crossed  its  track. 
And,  in  contrast  to  this  tumult  and  devastation,  the  moon  was  calmly 
sailing  through  the  sky,  her  light  shimmering  ¡n  sofl  cjuietude  upon 
all  the  objects  in  the  shadow  of  the  conflagration. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden-terrace  was  a group  of  fine  trees,  in  the 
lee  of  the  fire,  and  some  of  the  farm-people  and  servants  were  hastily 
removlng  to  this  spot  such  furniturc  and  ornameuts  as  they  could 
readily  save  from  the  burning.  Immediately  behind  this,  a small 
wicket  in  the  palings  led  to  acottage  inhabited  by  one  of  the  keepers ; 
and  here,  as  the  only  shelter  available,  Mr.  Grantham  had  caused  bis 
daughter  to  be  taken,  accompanied  by  little  Fred.  And  here  also 
had  Vinccnt  been  brought  by  the  village  tipstaves,  into  wliose  cliarge 
he  had  been  given,  and  who,  looking  at  his  powerful  figure,  had  pre- 
vailed  upon  one  or  two  of  their  fellows  to  accompany  thcm. 

It  was  a curious  picture  formed  by  the  inmates  of  this  cottage. 
The  interior  was  barely  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  broke 
through  the  casement,  and  danced  and  flickered  upon  the  opposite 
wall  in  fantastic  and  changing  figures.  Amy  Grantham,  apparently 
insensible  to  everything  around,  betraying  no  signs  of  life  cxcept  the 
quivering  of  her  form,  reclined  in  a huge  clumsy  chair  of  carved  oak, 
near  the  fireplace,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  little  boy 
had  crept  to  his  brother,  grasping  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  him 
with  a palé  and  terrified  countenancc,  without  speaking;  whilst  Vin- 
cent  himself,  with  every  muscle  of  his  face  rigid  and  contractcd,  his 
eye  fixed  upon  Amy,  and  his  breath  coming  in  strong  and  audible 
expirations  through  his  distended  nostrils,  was  stationed  near  the 
door,  half  surroundcd  by  his  rustic  guardians,  who  had  taken  down 
some  guns  from  the  racks  in  the  ceiling,  and  now  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  armed  forcé. 

Not  a word  passed  between  them.  The  constant  hurrying  in  and 
out  of  the  farm-people,  with  different  things  saved  from  the  confla- 
gration, precluded  any  convcrsation,  no  less  than  the  careful  manner 
in  which  his  sentinels  surrounded  Vincent.  The  embarrassment  was 
becoming  painful  to  the  last  degree,  when  Mr.  Grantham  reappeurcd, 
hastily  followed  by  two  or  three  more  labourers,  one  of  whom  was 
Chandler,  the  man  first  introduccd  to  the  reader  as  talking  to  Bolt 
on  the  winter's  evening,  in  the  precincts  of  Brabants.  An  important 
official  also,  with  a constable^  staff,  from  which  frequent  Service  had 
removed  the  ordinary  gay  emblazonment,  was  of  the  party,  and  he 
immediately  advanced  to  Vincent  and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  in  a 
State  of  very  courageous  trepidaron. 

" You  can  take  the  prisoner  to  the  cage,  Ferret,”  observed  Mr. 
Grantham,  in  a hurried  voice,  hoarse  from  cxcitement  and  emotion. 

As  he  spoke,  Amy  started  from  the  fixed  attitude  she  had  assumed, 
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and,  looking  in  her  father*a  face  as  slie  rose,  appeared  about  to  ad- 
dress  him.  He  repressed  her  intention,  however,  b y au  impatient 
gesture,  and,  seizing  her  by  thc  ann,  obliged  her  to  resume  her  seat. 

“ VViíl  you  hear  what  I have  to  say  ?”  asked  Vincent,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

“ At.  present,”  replied  Mr.  Grantham,  “ certainly  not.  Yon  will 
have  every  opportunity  of  so  doing  hereafter;  and  the  presence  of 
some  of  my  brother  magistrates  will  be  necessary  beforc  I proceed 
with  tliis  business.” 

“And  my  family ! ” exclaimed  Vincent,  speaking  through  his 
clenched  teeth. 

“ Yon  should  have  given  them  a thought  before/'  replied  the  other. 
“ You  can  remove  him,  Ferret,  and  see  that  he  is  kept  by  himself. 
You  shall  have  further  orders  to-morrow.  Come  here,  child.” 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Freddy,  who,  as  the  men  were 
leading  Vincent  away,  followed  them,  still  laying  hold  of  his  brother. 

“Come  here,”  repeated  Mr.  Grantham  severely,  pulling  the  cliild 
back.  “ You  cannot  go  with  them.” 

“I  will  go,”  cried  Freddy,  struggling.  “1  don’t  like  you,  and  1 
won't  stay  here.  Vincent  I” 

He  called  after  his  brother  in  piteous  accents;  but  the  party  liad 
already  left  the  cottage,  and  the  door  was  closed.  He  twisted  him- 
self away  from  Mr.  Granthaufs  hold,  and  ran  to  the  window,  still 
crying  aloud  Vincent’s  ñame,  but  to  no  purpose.  And  then,  when  he 
saw  his  sorrow  did  not  avail,  he  rushed  to  Amy,  and,  throwing  his 
arias  round  her  neck,  hid  his  face  amougst  her  long  dark  ringlets, 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Amy,  in  her  tura,  clung  to  the 
little  boy;  in  her  dcsolation,  he  was  the  only  thing  left  in  the  world 
for  her  to  love. 

Mr.  Grantham  was  not  unmoved  at  the  scene  ,*  but  he  still  pre- 
served  his  stern  demeanour,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  people 
who  renmined  after  Vincent  liad  departed,  left  thc  cottage. 

The  gleam  which  ¡llumined  the  interior  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as 
the  exertions  of  the  labourers  were  gradually  overcoming  the  progress 
of  the  conflagraron.  No  one,  however,  carne  near  them,  and  Freddy’s 
sobs  became  weaker,  and  at  longer  Ínter  vals  apart,  un  til,  Amy  having 
raised  him  into  her  lap,  he  went  fast  aslcep,  watched  over  with  the 
deepest  solicitude  by  his  lovely  and  weeping  guardián. 

The  ronnd-house,  or  cage,  appropriated  to  the  detention  of  male- 
factojs  in  the  little  village  adjoining  Brabants,  was  a briek  building, 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  green,  adjoining  a poud,  and  overshadowed 
by  a huge  lime-tree,  some  of  whose  branches  stretched  across  the 
roof.  It  was  traditioned  to  have  once  been  an  engine-house  as  well; 
and  there  was  a ricketty  decayed  piece  of  mechanism  within,  that 
bore  out  the  truth  of  the  legend,  about  which  various  dusty  black 
leather  serpents  clung  and  twined,  or  fell  rotting  to  pieces  on  the 
ground. 

A comical  oíd  fellow  was  that  parish-engine,  and  a knowing  one 
with  al.  When  he  was  drawn  out  on  certuin  days  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  boys  played  at  see-saw  on  his  handles,  he  wheezed,  and 
chuckled,  and  choked  with  very  mischief:  spirting  out  the  pond-water 
in  all  sorts  of  quaint  directions,  and  never  failing  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting.  But  when  taken  to  serious 
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aflfairs,  where  lie  was  expected  to  come  out  In  forcé  by  the  bystanders, 
like  most  wags,  he  obstinatcly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
was  no  nse  pumping  him  then  ; by  a few  sarcastic  jets,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “ See  what  I could  do  if  I chose !"  he  threw  a damp  over  the 
meeting,  in  spite  of  all  the  importance  witli  which  the  clerk,  who 
was  also  the  postman,  stopped  up  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  with  his 
thumb  to  coax  him  into  playing.  He  knew  better,  did  the  engine. 
He  was  parochial,  and  as  such  partook  of  the  uselessness  and  obsti- 
nacy  of  every  other  official  that  laid  claim  to  the  same  attribute. 
But  the  day  of  retribution  carne.  One  of  the  magistrates  married 
the  sister  of  a London  engineer,  and  he  soon  persuaded  the  farmers 
to  protect  their  ricks  by  subscribing  for  an  engine  of  their  own.  Two 
or  three  miserly  inhabitants  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  one,  as 
there  liad  never  been  any  fires  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they 
thought  the  advent  of  the  new  machine  would  put  incendiarism  into 
the  heads  of  the  rusties,  by  showing  that  it  was  anticipated.  But 
they  were  soon  overruled,  and  then  the  new  engine  carne  down, — a 
long,  flaunting,  gaudy,  splashy-looking  affair,  which  glittered  about 
the  village  for  a day  or  two,  throwing  water  over  the  church-steeple, 
and  emptying  the  common  pond  in  twenty  minutes,  until  the  oíd 
parochial  retired  to  decoy  and  oblivion, — as  sad  an  emblem  of  a su- 
perseded  wag  as  any  of  the  dramatic  or  literary  examples  of  the 
kingdom  could  present. 

The  lodge,  or  entrance-hall  of  the  roundhouse,  liad  nothing  terrific 
in  its  appearance.  It  was  tenauted  by  the  keeper  and  his  daughter, 
who  retailed  ancient  confectionary  displayed  in  the  window, — durable 
puffs,  and  bullseyes  kept  in  tumblers,  covered  by  the  lids  of  defunet 
teapots;  and  in  summer  time  a table  was  projected  in  front  of  the 
door  in  warm  weather,  on  which  were  ranged  bottles  of  tepid  ginger- 
beer,  lukewarm  plums,  and  dusty  biscuits,  for  the  refreshment  of 
travellers.  But  within  these  was  a door  of  imposing  and  iron-bound 
aspecf,  and  beyond  this  again  the  keep,  or  stronghold,  with  one  or 
two  smaller  cells  opening  into  it. 

In  this  prison,  at  an  advanced  liour  of  the  night  of  the  fire  at  Bra- 
bante, but  before  Vincent  liad  been  brought  thithcr,  there  was  an 
individual  seated  on  what  appeared  to  be  an  ¡nverled  butter-firkin, 
and  smoking  a pipe  of  curtailed  dimensions,  as  he  watched  the  flick- 
eríng  glimmer  of  a rushlight  placed  upon  the  ground  in  an  empty 
bottle.  It  was  the  person  who  liad  been  ¡ntroduced  to  Vincent  at  the 
water-side  public-house,  under  the  ñame  of  Tubs,  the  uttendant  at 
fhe  cab-stand.  He  was  grumblmg  to  himself  in  audible  iones,  and 
occasionaily  directing  a few  words  to  another  captive,  whose  face  was 
just  visible  betwecn  the  bars  of  a small  grating  in  one  of  the  inner 
doors. 

“I  know’d  it  would  be  so,”  he  muttered.  " How  should  the  people 
of  this  out-of-the-way  place  see  a London  cab  lurching  about  after 
dark  without  suspecting  it?M 

uWell,  it  can't  be  lielped  now,  Bill,”  answered  the  other  through 
the  wicket. 

“ I knows  it,”  replied  Tubs  philosophically,  after  a few  eonsecutive 
wliiffs.  “ What  comforts  me  is,  I ’ve  got  my  bucket.  1 would  bring 
my  furnitur*  with  me  ; because  I know  they  ain't  pertikler  about  ac- 
commodations  in  these  villin tropical  institutions.” 
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“ I reckon  tliere  ’s  not  much  chance  o f getting  away  either,”  conti- 
nued  the  other. 

“ Noncsundever,  Cricket,”  answcred  Tubs,  addrcssing  Bolt — for  it 
was  lie — by  bis  sobriquet,  “ I expect  tliere  's  half-a-dozen  game- 
keepors  in  the  outer  lodge,  and  they've  all  got  their  licence  to  shoot. 
Sliould  you  like  to  try?” 

“ If  I can  get  out  of  tliis,  I ’m  game,”  returned  Bolt. 

“ If  you  are  game,  they  MI  bring  you  dovvn — safe,”  answered  the 
other,  with  a chuckle. 

“ I have  been  a fool  I”  exclaimed  Bolt,  with  an  oath. 

“ ITear  F’  observed  Mr.  Tubs,  tapping  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe 
upon  the  ground,  and  then  proceeding  to  fill  it  with  his  wontcd 
gravity. 

“ I might  have  got  clean  ofF,  if  the  sight  of  a cursed  tankard  in  the 
dining-roora  liad  not  kept  me.  Tliere  MI  be  a long  score  to  settle  be- 
tween  me  and  Mr.  Vinson,  when  we  meet.” 

“ Ullow  I”  cried  Tubs,  as  a noise  in  the  lodge  attracted  his  notice, 
“ here  ’s  somebody  else  coming.  Well — I ’m  agreeable.  1 wonders 
who  it  is.” 

And,  drawing  his  tub  to  a comer  of  the  room,  he  reseated  him- 
self. 

The  bustle  increased ; then  tliere  was  the  noise  of  the  rusty  bolts 
heing  drawn  back,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  or  tliree  of  the 
keepers  from  Brabants  entered,  lieaded  by  Ferret,  and  bringing  in 
Vincent  Scattergood  with  them. 

“ There,  mister,”  said  the  constable,  in  the  courage  of  security : 
“you '11  be  all  right  here,  and  have  every  attention  paid  you.  Ha  I 
ha  ! to  think  you  belong  to  the  poaehers  I 've  been  aftcr  so  long,  and 
found  you  at  last.” 

Vincent  made  no  reply ; but  walking  towards  a low  wooden  bench, 
ílung  liimself  down  upon  it. 

“ Ha  ! ha  I”  eclioed  Mr.  Tubs,  from  his  córner,  “ very  singular — 
uncommou — isn't  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  you 're  there,  are  you?”  said  Ferret,  turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  captive  waterman.  " The  orders  from  the  guv’nor  is,  that 
Mr.  Scattergood  ’s  to  be  by  hisself,  so  I must  chum  you  with  Bolt.” 

“ You  ’re  very  good,”  answered  his  prisoner,  Crossing  his  legs ; “ but 
I 'd  sooner  stay  where  I am.” 

“ No  go,”  briefly  replied  Ferret,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of  Bolt's 
ccll,  and  opened  it.  “ Come  along,  my  man — quick  *s  the  word.” 

“ I must  take  my  bucket,”  said  Tubs,  as  he  drew  his  seat  after 
him. 

“ Take  what  you  like,”  said  Ferret,  t€  but  go  in.” 

The  waterman  obeyed, — in  fact  it  was  no  use  doing  otherwise, — 
and,  sulkily  dragging  his  inseparable  companion  after  him,  went  into 
the  ccll.  The  door  was  closed  upon  him,  Ferret  muttering  souie- 
thing  about  the  lock  being  hampered,  and  then  he  departed  with  his 
attendants,  having  first  recommended  Vincent  not  to  quarrel  with  his 
company,  which,  from  the  laughter  with  which  it  was  received,  ap- 
peared  to  he  an  ancient  joke,  and,  as  such,  sure  to  go  well. 
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CIIAPTER  XXX. 

The  Release  and  tlie  Flight. 

Vincent  took  no  notice  of  his  captors  as  they  lcft  the  loek-up 
house,  and  for  some  time  after  their  departure  remained  in  the  same 
attitude,  buried  in  bis  own  meditations.  Everything  was  now  quiet, 
nothing  breaking  the  silence  but  thc  occasional  sputter  of  the  rush- 
liglit,  or  the  smothcrcd  voiccs  of  Tubs  and  l>olt  conversing  in  the 
inner  cell. 

Gloomy  indeed,  and  utterly  hopeless,  was  the  prospect  wbich  his 
ideas  callcd  up  before  liirn.  Every  intention  of  futuro  rectitude  and 
i atended  reforma  t ion  of  his  vagabond  career  had  been  crushed  to  the 
ground:  his  very  exertions  to  avert  the  mischief  of  the  evening  had 
been  turned  against  him,  and  heaven  only  knew  how  it  would  termí- 
nate. He  had  become  the  ¡rreclaimable  outeast  of  that  society  from 
whose  level  his  thoughtless  and  unsteady  career  had  dragged  him 
down;  the  fatality  which  appeared  to  attend  upon  everything  he 
undertook  had  now  arrived  at  its  last  degree  of  evil  chance.  His 
family,  too,  would  be  degraded  through  his  criminality,  albeit  he  was 
no  criminal ; and  Amy  would  be  taught  to  shudder  at  his  very  líame. 
He  recalled  all  the  events  of  his  prcvious  cxistence,  passing  them  in 
revicw  before  him,  and  picturing  them  as  they  might  llave  been,  but 
for  his  own  wilful  heedlessness,  until  his  brain  turned  round  with 
thinking ; and  he  once  more  gave  himself  up  to  bitter,  dark  despair. 

An  liour  liad  passed  gloomily  away  in  these  meditations,  whcn  he 
wasaroused  by  the  creaking  noise  of  thebolts  on  the  other  sideof  the 
door.  Immediately  afterwards  it  opencd,  and  a female,  whom  he  had 
caught  sight  of  in  the  lodge  as  he  was  brought  in,  entered,  followed 
by  another,  enveloped  in  a common  whittle.  They  whispered  for  an 
instant  at  the  door ; and  then  the  first  comer  departed,  leaving  lier 
companion,  who  advanced  towards  Vincent,  as  she  took  off  the  slmwl, 
and  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  pronouncing  his  ñame  in  a low,  tremu- 
lous  voice. 

He  started  at  the  sound.  Had  his  racking  thoughts  called  up  so 
cióse  a semblance  of  reality  ? — Was  it  a visión  of  his  fevercd  brain  ? 
Searcely  daring  to  trust  his  scnses,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Amy  r 

It  was  indeed  Miss  Grantham  who  stood  before  him,  palé  and 
trembling,  her  hair  floating  on  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  same  hurried 
toilet  in  which  he  had  borne  her  from  the  fire. 

“ Vincent,”  she  ejaculated,  as  he  drewf  her  towards  him,  amazed, 
and  still  almost  doubting  his  senses,  “ what  will  you  think  of  me  for 
this  step?  Do  not  despise  me  for  having  sought  you  here,  forgetting 
everything  that  w?as  due  to  my  own  honour.” 

**  My  own  dear  girl  I”  cried  Vincent,  encircling  her  with  his  arma, 
and  pressing  her  still  closer  to  his  bosom.  “ Ten  thousand  blessings 
on  your  noble  spirit,  that  can  still  eling  to  me,  when  deserted  by 
everything  else  in  the  world.”  And  then  he  added,  after  a momcnt's 
pause,  with  a bitter  and  dreary  expression,  <c  Too  late — it  is  now  too 
late  I” 

" It  ¡s  not  too  late,  Vincent.  You  may  escape,  if  you  choosc  ; for 
I llave  provided  means.” 
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“ You,  Amy?  What  do  you  mean?”  ' 

“ Vincent,”  continued  the  girl,  with  hurried  emotion,  “ I have 
fought  long  against  the  love  I still  have  for  you.  I have  prayed  that 
ít  might  be  turned  aside, — that  I might  hear  you  had  forgotten  me, 
or  wcre  married  to  another ; for  I savv  that  I was  upon  the  edge  of 
some  dark  precipice,  as  dcep  as  it  was  fearful,  and  I liad  no  one  from 
whom  1 could  seek  advice  or  comfort — ” 

" But,  Amy,” — . 

“ Listen,”  she  interrupted  him  : " it  has  been  in  vain.  I have  secn 
you  once  more, — the  recollection  of  what  once  was  has  come  back 
with  double  fervour,  and  I feel  that  our  destinies  are  linked  together 
beyond  all  human  control.” 

“ My  own  Amy !”  replied  Vincent  passionately ; then,  with  a sud- 
den  shudder,  he  half  repelled  her,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  an  altered 
tone,  “ No — no — it  cannot  be.  Look  on  me  as  I am — a suspected 
thief — a felón!  I could  not  drag  you  with  me  into  the  abyss  of 
misery  which  must  henceforth  be  my  portion.  You  must  forget 
me.” 

“ I know  the  circumstances  that  have  made  you  what  you  qre,” 
continued  Miss  Grantham ; “I  also  remember  what  you  were.  Vin- 
cent !”  she  continued,  with  a sudden  burst  of  energy,  u do  not  turn 
away  from  me.  Be  assured  I still  love  you — that  my  lieart  will  never 
cliange.” 

And  as  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  her  knces,  almost  at  his  feet,  still 
clinging  to  him. 

“ Why  did  we  not  meet  before  this  last  dark  brand  fixed  its  stamp 
upon  me  ?”  said  Vincent,  raising  her  up.  u No,  Amy, — I am  now  lost 
— for  ever.” 

“ No — you  are  saved,  I tell  you,”  replied  his  companion.  “ One  of 
the  men  from  the  farm  ¡s  waiting  outside,  and  will  assist  you.  It  is 
Chandler : you  must  recollect  him.  He  is  the  only  one  I could 
trust.” 

“And  what  will  become  of  you,  Amy?” 

“ Oh,  fear  not  for  me ; I can  leave  this  fearful  place  as  quietly  as  I 
entered  it.  The  peoplc  are  all  at  Brabants,  and  have  left  no  one  but 
the  keeper’s  daughter  in  the  lodge.  We  were  foster-sisters,  and  she 
would  do  anything  for  me.  Is  there  anything  you  can  throw  up  to 
the  roof  as  a sign  ?” 

Vincent  looked  round,  and  saw  a broken  mug  in  a córner  of  the 
room,  apparently  used  for  the  prisoners’  refreshment.  The  ceiling 
was  oíd  and  unrepaired,  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  in  large  patches, 
and  in  some  places  the  laths  as  well,  showing  the  tiles  ahove  upon 
tlieir  rafters.  Through  one  of  thcse  openings  he  contrived  to  throw 
the  piece  of  crockery  against  the  roof;  and  the  next  moment  the 
tiles  were  speedily  removed,  and  a stout  rope  curled  down  into  the 
lock-up  room. 

At  this  instant  the  girl  who  had  conducted  Amy  to  the  prison 
entered  suddenly,  apparently  in  great  fear. 

“ There  are  lights  at  the  cnd  of  the  lañe,  miss,”  she  exclaimed.  “ I 
think  father  is  coming  back  with  the  others.  Fray  go  before  he  rc- 
turns,  or  I shall  be  ruined.” 

“ For  hcaven’s  sake,  Amy,  do  not  stay  another  instant.  I will  do 
all  you  wish,  but  dcpart  this  instant.  Go,  I implore  you.” 
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He  caught  her  to  his  arms  ¡n  one  hurried  embrace,  and  exclaimed, 

“ Farewell !"  with  an  intensity  tbat  comprised  an  hundred  emotions. 
And  then,  as  if  unwilling  to  hear  her  speak  again,  he  led  her  to  thc 
door,  palé,  and  nearly  fainting  with  emotion,  and  gave  her  to  the  care 
of  the  girl  who  liad  adinitted  her.  Once  more  thc  bolts  creaked  as 
they  were  shot  in  their  rusty  sockets,  and  then  once  more  Vincent 
was  alone. 

“ Chandler,"  he  cried  cautiously,  as  he  looked  up  towards  the 
ceiling. 

“ It’s  all  rigbt,  Mr.  Scattergood,”  replied  the  man,  whose  voice  he 
directly  recognised  ; €t  only  you’d  better  make  liaste,  for  they  are 
coming  back  again.” 

“ They  wili  he  fortúnate  to  catch  me,"  replied  Vincent,  who  now 
felt  his  natural  daring  returning,  which  with  him  always  rose  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  danger.  lie  commenced  tying  a knot  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  whereon  to  rest  his  foot. 

“ I ax  pardon,”  continued  Chandler  through  thc  ceiling , “ but 
there  ’s  a pardner  of  mine  in  trouble  as  may  as  well  come  too.  Per- 
haps  you  'd  open  the  cell-door.” 

Left  to  Vineent’s  own  choice,  he  would  certainly  rather  not  have 
complied  with  the  request;  but,  as  he  was  at  present  situated,  he  had 
no  choice  hut  to  comply.  He  therefore  drew  hack  the  bolts,  and 
disco vered  Tuhs  and  his  fellow-prisoner,  hotli  in  a sound  sleep,  on  the 
ground. 

To  arouse  them  by  a kick  or  two  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
Bolt's  first  movement  was  one  of  revengo  upon  Vincent;  but  his  firm 
powerfu)  figure  kept  the  other  in  check,  until  he  had  explained  his 
motive  as  rapidly  as  time  allowed. 

“ Well,  it  ’s  certain  1 meant  to  treat  you  quite  difieren t when  we 
raet,”  said  Bolt ; “but,  as  this  makes  number  two  of  the  times  you've 
saved  me,  we  'II  write  paid  to  the  bilí.  1 'ni  your  man — fire  away.” 

Vincent  seized  the  rope  with  muscles  of  iron,  and  was  soon  at  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  with  a fácil  i ty  that  he  only  could  have  acquired 
at  sea.  The  other  end  had  been  tied  to  a branch  of  the  lime-tree, 
before  spoken  of  as  overhanging  the  roundhouse,  on  which  Chandler 
had  established  himself,  shadowed  by  its  full  summer  leaves. 

Bolt  followed  with  less  speed,  climhing  with  the  clumsiness  of  a 
bear  instead  of  the  agility  of  a squirrel.  But  eventually  he  gained 
the  top,  and  joined  the  otliers. 

Mr.  Tubs  now  only  was  le  A.  He  was  a man  of  cor  pulen  t figure, 
resulting  from  a prolonged  and  copious  imbibition  of  malt  liquor 
without  exercise;  and  any  one  might  have  as  soon  told  him  to  fiy 
over  St.  Paul’s  as  to  clinib  a rope.  He  therefore  commenced  tieing 
his  inseparable  bueket  to  the  extremity,  which  being  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  implored  the  otliers  to  draw  him  up,  as  he  got  into  it. 
It  was  adifficult  task  for  their  united  efforts  to  move  the  dead  wcight 
from  the  ground  ; but  they  at  last  succeeded.  Fortune,  however,  had 
refused  to  befriend  Mr.  Tubs  in  his  present  emergency ; for,  just  as 
Vincent,  Bolt,  and  Chandler  had  raised  him  three  or  four  feet  from 
thc  ground,  the  bottom  of  the  bueket,  unused  to  such  a trial  of  its 
strength,  gave  way  suddenly,  and  allowed  its  unfortunate  occupant  to 
si ip  down  through  the  staves  to  the  ground;  whilst  the  remaindcr, 
relieved  of  his  weight,  being  pulled  over  his  head,  flew  up  rapidly 
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through  the  opening.  And  then  at  this  minute,  hy  the  same  ill 
chance,  the  keeper  and  his  rural  forcé  returned. 

“ There  ’s  not  a second  to  lose,”  cried  Bolt,  gliding  down  the 
bough  o f tlie  tree.  “ Every  man  for  himself.” 

“ And  each  takc  a different  way,”  added  Chandler,  as  he  prepared 
with  Vincent  to  follow  his  cxample.  They  were  soon  all  three  upon 
the  ground. 

Luckily  for  their  movements,  the  moon  was  obscured  by  sorae 
passing  clouds,  and  it  was  nearly  pitch  dark.  Bolt  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly  to  Vincent,  “ Recollect  the  schooner — get  there  if  you  can,” 
and  then  was  almost  immediately  lost  ¡n  the  gloom,  together  with 
Chandler ; whilst  Vincent  crossed  the  little  green  contiguous  to  tlie 
roundhouse,  with  just  light.  enough  to  guide  him,  and,  turning  from 
the  road  into  a meadow,  began  to  fly  rapidly  across  the  fields,  in  what 
lie  knew  to  be  the  direction  of  the  river. 

He  dashed  on  for  the  íirst  ten  minutes,  utterly  reckless  of  the  ob- 
stados he  encountered,  now  breaking  through  a fence  or  tearing 
down  a hurdle-barrier,  and  the  next  minute  clearing  a ditch,  or  miss- 
ing  his  footing,  and  falling  back  into  it.  But  he  still  kept  on,  for  he 
fancied  he  heard  voices  in  pursuit;  and  once,  on  vcnturing  to  look 
back  as  he  ran,  he  saw  lights  about  the  spot  whereon  the  roundhouse 
stood,  belonging  to  the  keepers,  who  were  spreaJing  the  alarm  from  a 
rusty  croaking  bell,  that  hung  in  a small  open  wooden  turret  over  the 
lodge.  And  not  until  he  liad  placed  a good  distance  between  the 
danger  and  himself  did  he  venturo  to  slacken  his  progress. 

At  length  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  Gray’s  Thurrock,  and,  pass- 
ing through  its  silent  streets  down  to  the  river,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  his  boat  wherc  he  liad  left  it,  but  now*  high  and  dry  on  the  sliore 
from  the  tide.  To  run  it  dow  n the  shingle  was,  hovvevcr,  the  work 
of  a minute;  and  then,  taking  the  sculls,  which  he  liad  liad  the  pre- 
caution  to  padlock  to  the  boat,  he  was  once  more  launched  upon  the 
river,  and  lustily  pulling  tow'ards  London,  but  with  a power  perfectly 
mechanical.  The  events  of  the  last  few  hours  liad  so  bewildered  him, 
that  he  laboured,  perfectly  unconscious  of  fatigue,  until  actual  bodily 
exhaustion  forced  him  to  relax  his  efTorts. 

It  was  now  tolerably  light,  for  the  moon  liad  come  out,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  see  some  black  object  following  him  up  the  river,  and  ra- 
pidly gaining  on  him.  As  it  carne  nearer,  however,  he  found,  to  his 
relief,  that  it  was  a small  tug  steamer,  probably  returning  from  having 
towed  some  large  vessel  out  of  the  Thames.  He  liailed  it  as  it  carne 
alongside  his  boat,  and,  getting  permission  to  attacli  his  rope  to  it, 
was  drawn  in  its  wake  as  far  as  Limehouse  Heach,  wliere  he  was  cast 
off,  the  raen  on  board  wdshing  him  good  night,  or  rather  morning,  for 
there  was  already  a dull  grey  light  in  the  eastern  sky. 

His  only  object  now  was  to  discover  the  schooner  Bolt  liad  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  previous  evening.  He  scanned  every  vessel  as  he 
carne  up  the  pool  with  the  greatest  care  ; and  at  length  made  it  out, 
with  the  small  light  still  burning  at  her  stern.  Rowing  round  it,  he 
was  thinking  of  motín ting  by  a cord  hanging  over  the  side,  wlien  a 
galley  belonging  to  the  Thames  pólice  sliot  out  from  the  shadow  of 
the  ships  and  wharfs  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  river,  and  a loud  autho- 
ritative  voice  told  him  to 

“ II oíd  liard  I” 
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In  another  instant  tlie  boat  was  cióse  to  hirn,  and  at  the  sanie  mo- 
ment  a man  appeared  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  schooner.  He  liad 
evidently  been  keeping  watch  upon  deck. 

“ What  have  you  got  in  that  skiff,  master  ?”  asked  one  of  the  pó- 
lice, as  he  got  liold  of  one  of  the  rowlocks,  and  drew  the  two  boats 
togcthcr. 

44  You  are  welcome  to  look,  as  well  as  to  all  you  can  find  in  her, 
except  the  sculls,”  answered  Vincent  carelessly. 

The  man  inspected  the  boat  by  the  light  of  his  bulfs-eye  lantern  ; 
but,  as  Vincent  liad  told  him,  tliere  was  not  a vestige  of  anything 
moveable  bcyond  the  skulls  and  foot-boards. 

44  Umph  !”  said  the  chief  of  the  party  in  a surly  nianner.  “ And  yet 
I am  sure  tliis  is  the  boat.  I know  her  well.  Jump  upon  deck,  and 
give  a look  round.** 

The  men  mounted  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  and  Vincent,  at 
their  command,  accompanied  them.  He  immediately  recognised,  in 
the  person  of  the  man  who  was  keeping  guard,  the  waggoner  who  liad 
brought  him  and  Bolt  up  to  town  in  the  winter,  and  a nod  of  recog- 
nition  passed  betwecn  them. 

The  pólice,  six  or  seven  in  number,  began  to  investígate  cvery  part 
of  the  ship,  and  in  a short  period  returned,  stating  that  everything 
was  the  same  as  wlien  they  liad  last  seen  her.  The  attention  of  the 
leader  was,  however,  attracted  by  a very  suspicious-looking  cask  upon 
deck. 

“ What  ’s  tliis  ?”  he  inquired  of  the  man  on  board  the  vessel. 

44  Only  water,”  replied  the  other,  as  he  carelessly  kickcd  the  tap 
round  with  his  foot,  and  let  some  of  the  contents  run  out  upon 
deck. 

“ It  *s  all  right,”  said  the  inspector,  as  he  ordcred  the  men  back 
¡uto  the  boat,  adding,  as  he  followed  them, 

44  We  haven’t  got  hold  of  you  yet.” 

44  Ñor  never  will,”  answered  Vincent’s  companion,  in  a low  voice. 
44  The  ‘ Weasel*  ’s  the  downiest  craft  in  the  Pool.  When  you  catches 
her  asleep,  you  *ve  only  got  one  more  to  take  unawares,  and  that  *s 
the  devil.  Well,  Mr.  Vinson,  what  brings  you  hcre?” 

A few  words  of  explanation  sutficed  to  let  the  other  know  every- 
thing, who  did  not  betray  any  remarkablc  astonishment  at  what  he 
was  told,  being  apparently  perfectly  habituated  to  similar  revela- 
tions. 

“ Did  tlicy  think  I was  engaged  in  snniggling  ?”  asked  Vincent. 

44  Like  enough,”  replied  the  other.  44  They  can’t  open  their  eyes 
very  wide,  though,  yet.  You  thought  that  was  water,  now,  in  tlmt 
tub,  I ’ll  lay  a pot ; didu’t  you  ?” 

Vincent  answered  in  the  affirmative,  unwilling  to  lessen  the  inward 
chuckling  at  his  deception,  which  the  man  was  evidently  enjoying. 

44  Who  *d  have  thought  the  end  of  the  tap  went  into  a bladder  of 
water,  and  all  the  rest  was  filled  up  with  sperits?  Some  of  the  oíd 
sort,  too.  I ’ll  give  you  a drop,  if  you  *11  come  below.” 

Vincent  followed  him  down  into  a little  smoky  liutcli,  where  his 
companion  was  not  loug  in  producing  one  of  the  foreign-looking 
bottles  he  liad  observed  on  their  first  meeting.  But  the  continuous 
excitement  which  liad  kept  up  his  energies  were  now  over ; and,  after 
a few  minutes,  fairly  worn  out  with  the  harassing  events  of  the  last 
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four-and-twenty  liours,  lie  threw  himself  carel essly  upon  tlie  íloor  of 
the  cubin,  and  was  soon  plunged  in  a deep  and  lieavy  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Mrs.  Ckicksaiul  anrl  Clara  Scattergood  are  eacli  alarmed  by  an  unexpected  visitor. 

W n en  Vincent  awokc,  wbich  was  not  nntil  noon,  the  Pool  pre- 
sented  a far  diflerent  appearance  to  wliat  it.  had  done  on  his  arrival. 
For  then  all  was  dark  and  mysterious : no  sound  was  heard  except 
the  deep  black  water,  as  it  rushed  and  gurgled  by  the  piles  and  ves- 
seis  ; ñor  was  tliere  any  light  beyond  the  river-side  lamps,  or  an 
ever-burning  red  fire  here  and  there  upon  the  wharfs,  reflected  in 
Jong,  broken,  and  quivering  lines  upon  the  surface.  But  now  all  was 
light  and  animation  ; the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  Tliames,  catching  its 
hue,  sparkled  in  the  sun  ; wliilst  everywhere  niotion  and  aetivity  pre- 
vailed,  and  the  banks  and  ships  were  alive  with  busy  masses. 

Vincent  found  tlmt,  by  some  means  or  another,  Bolt  had  contrived 
to  reach  London  during  the  night,  and  was  now  on  board  the 
“ VVeasel  ” as  well.  At  his  suggestion,  our  hero  rigged  himself  afresh 
in  some  rougli  nautical  habiliments.  of  wliicli  there  was  a tolerable 
choice  on  board,  and  then  expressed  his  intention  of  going  on  shore, 
eontrary,  however,  to  Bolt's  wishes,  who  scarcely  considered  such  a 
proceeding  safe,  utider  existing  circumstances.  But  Vincent  had 
iearnt  that  the  whole  of  his  Family  were  in  town,  and  was  now  most 
anxious  to  discover  tliem,  hecdless,  in  this  one  end,  of  whatevcr 
miglit  accruc  therefrom.  Their  address  was  still  unknown ; and, 
until  some  clue  to  it  was  obtained,  every  exertion  to  discover  them  in 
mighty  London  was  hopeless.  At  last  he  recollected  something  had 
becn  told  him  ahout  his  brother  being  at  Merchant  Tailors* ; and 
with  ccrtainly  but  a faint  liope  of  learning  raucli  therefrom,  he  deter- 
mined  to  go  to  the  scliool,  and  find  out,  ¡f  possible,  some  tidings  of 
his  fatlier  and  mothcr. 

Accordingly,  towards  afternoon,  he  pullcd  on  shore,  and  landed  at 
one  of  the  stairs  just  above  London  Bridge.  Tlience  passing  along 
the  waterside,  through  a labyrinth  of  bales,  tubs,  and  bars  and  pigs  of 
iron,  he  at  lengtli  arrived  at  SuíTolk  Lañe,  and  entered  the  portáis  of 
the  scliool. 

The  boys  were  all  in,  but  he  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  through 
the  open  casements  sounding  in  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  the 
cloisters.  All  was  so  cal m and  tranquil, — so  completely  did  the  spirit 
of  repose,  inseparable  from  a venerable  building,  pervade  the  place, 
tlmt  Vincent  almost  wished,  after  the  feverish  turmoil  he  hatf  under- 
gone,  that  he  had  no  other  lot  to  look  forward  to  tlian  that  of  remain- 
ing  there,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  for  ever. 

At  last  the  scliool  broke  up,  and  the  boys  carne  shouting  and  whoop- 
ing  down  the  oíd  staircase,  checking  their  mirtli,  however,  as  they 
saw  Vincent,  who  was  rcading  the  tablets  in  the  cloisters,  on  which 
are  painted  the  ñames  of  tliose  of  the  scholars  who  have  filled  the 
offices  of  monitors  and  prompters  on  the  different  " election  days.” 
Then  several  of  thcm  formed  a cabal  in  a dark  córner ; and,  when 
tliis  council  broke  up,  one  was  sent  to  ask  Vincent  wliat  he  wanted, — 
a little  boy,  of  courge. 
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“ Have  you  liad  a fellow  here  namecl  Scattergood  ?”  inquired  our 
liero. 

“ Fred.  Scattergood? — yes,*’  answered  tlie  otlier  readily.  “ He 
boardcd  with  us  at  Snap’s.  ITe  ran  away,  though,  the  otlier  day.” 

“ Do  you  know  where.  lie  Hved?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  boy — ¡t  was  little  Jollit,  “ Cashbox,”  as  Plun- 
kett  facetiously  termed  him, — “ in  Kennington  Road.  I went  tliere 
yesterday  witli  Gogsley  to  tell  his  niother.” 

“ Whereabouts  is  the  house  ?”  asked  Vincent  eagerly. 

“1  don’t  know  the  number:  ¡t*s  on  the  left  hand,  with  a píate  on 
the  railings,  and  the  ñame  of  Chicksand.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Vincent ; “ that  will  do.” 

And,  without  saying  another  word,  he  hurried  away,  leaving  little 
Jollit  to  retail  his  interview  to  the  others,  who  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing  to  hear  it;  and,  having  wondered  who  the  strange  visitor  could 
be,  at  last  made  up  their  minds  that  Freddy  liad  joined  some  despe- 
rate  band  of  pirates,  and  that  this  was  onc  of  theni  come  to  propose  a 
treaty  of  ransom. 

Heedless  of  his  position,  Vincent  crossed  Southwark  Bridge,  and 
walked  on  rapidly  through  the  Borough,  until  he  carne  to  Kennington 
Road;  hut,  on  reaching  the  house,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
faltered  in  his  purpose.  He  liad  heen  long  away, — his  párente  still 
believed  him  following  the  last  occupation  tliey  liad  procured  for  him. 
And  now  his  uncxpccted  appearance,  the  terrible  position  in  wliich  he 
was  placed,  although  in  comparative  innocence,  and  the  victim  only 
of  circumstance  and  his  own  loose  but  venial  conduct : the  effect  it 
might  have  upon  his  niother,  to  whom  he  was  deepl)r  attached, — his 
fatlier,  he  knew,  would  take  it  as  smoothly  as  he  did  everything  else  : 
— all  these  things  were  well  sufficient  to  make  him  pause  before  he 
ventured  to  the  house. 

He  walked  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  looking  anxiously 
at  the  Windows,  in  the  liopes  of  seeing  some  of  his  family.  But  no 
one  appeared ; and  at  last,  observing  a policeman,  who  was  watching 
his  movements  somcwhat  suspiciously,  for  his  appearance  was  not  the 
most  respectable,  he  mustered  up  suílicient  determination  to  walk  up 
the  little  black  garden  before  the  house,  and  ring  at  the  bell. 

In  a few  minutes  it  was  answered.  Mrs.  Chicksand  opened  the 
door  a little  way,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  chain  was  up,  and  peeped 
through  the  aperture,  in  a State  of  flour  and  négligé  toilet.  The  in- 
stant  she  saw  Vincent,  however,  she  exclaimed,  in  a sliarp  accents, 

ct  No  — nothing  to-day  : we  ’vc  lucifers  enough  to  blow  up  the  par- 
liaments  and  Bedlam.  I ’ve  told  you  before  not  to  ring.” 

And  tlieu,  banging  the  door  in  his  face,  she  left  him  on  the 
step. 

Vincent’s  perception  enabled  him  to  sce  ¡mmcdiately  that  it  was  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity:  so  he  rang  again,  upon  which  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand appeared  in  the  area  in  mighty  wrath,  and  spoke  of  the  pólice 
and  eustody. 

“ You  are  labouring  under  a mistake,  my  good  woman,”  said  Vin- 
cent, speaking  through  her  oration. 

“ Good  woman !”  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  incrcascd  indigna- 
tion.  “ Who  are  you  calling  a good  woman,  indeed  ? Don’t  good 
woman  me  : I ’m  the  mistress  of  the  house.” 
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“ Mrs.  Scattergood  lives  liere,  I think,”  saicl  Vincent,  not  heeding 
her  wrath. 

“ Yes,  slie  does  ; and  she  ¡sn’t  at  homc,”  angrily  returned  the  land- 
lady. 

“ Hecause  I am  her  son/'  continued  our  hero. 

The  admission  checked  some  very  volcanic  speech.Mrs.  Chicksand 
was  about  to  explode  in.  She  looked  at  him  for  a minute,  first  in 
amazement,  then  in  doubt,  and  lastly  disappeared,  and  in  a few  se- 
conds  opened  the  street-door,  with  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  expres- 
sions  of  wonder. 

Vincent  soon  lcarned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  out,  and  would  not  return  until  evening,  having  left  home  in 
great  trouble,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  Frcddy’s  desertion.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  got  the  address  of  his  sister,  and  every  particular 
eonnected  with  her  present  situation,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Chicksand’s 
volubility  allowed,  every  other  sentence  being  interlarded  with  allu- 
sions  to  the  economy  of  her  establishment. 

► “ To  think  I could  doubt  it ! Now  I see  the  likeness  I”  she  went  on, 
“ and  liad  heard  Miss  Clara  talk  of  you.  But  I was  quite  alone,  and 
Lisbeth  is  gone  for  Mr.  Bodle's  things— drat  him  I — who  owes  two 
months,  and  broke  the  second-floor  teapot  but  last  night,  having 
melted  a knob  from  the  Britannia  metal  by  putting  it  on  the  hob.  I 
ask  ten  thousand  pardons,  sir.” 

“ Don't  say  anything  more  about  it,”  said  Vincent. 

“ No,  I won't,”  continued  Mrs.  Chicksand.  “ Taking  you  for  the 
sailor,  with  too  little  ereeters  as  well,  who  sells  the  lueifers,  in  clean 
check  shirts,  that  don't  go  off  when  rubbed  against  the  nutmeg- 
grater ; or  else  the  man  that  leaves  the  pens  and  soap,  in  great  dis- 
tress, to  keep  the  bilí  clean,  and  cali  again  I Well — only  to  think  ! as 
I say  to  C.,  there  *s  no  knowing  nobody,  especial ly  back-parlours.” 

“ Are  they  all  well  ?”  asked  Vincent,  contriving  to  put  a word  in, 
wedge  fashion,  between  the  sentenees, — “ I mean  my  family.” 

“ All  well,  thank  goodness,”  said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  “ and  plcasant 
people  in  a house  to  have  to  do  for,  except  Mrs.  Scattergood,  your 
mother,  a nice  lady,  and  not  proud,  who  liad  the  bile  yesterday,  and 
was  going  to  send  for  a doctor.  But  l said,  when  C.  has  the  bile,  it’s 
hiccory-piccory  alone  that  cures  him,  with  pilly-coehy,  and  nothing 
else;  and  that  costs  twopence  over  the  way.  It  cured  her  too,” 
added  Mrs.  Chicksand  triumphantly.  Then  dropping  her  voice,  she 
added  confidentially,  íl  But,  lor,  sir,  it  ’s  all  anxious  — nothing 
else.” 

“ 1 fear  it  is,”  murmured  Vincent,  as  his  countenance  fcll. 

“ ln  fact,  I doctor  all  the  house,”  continued  the  unwearied  Mrs. 
Chicksand,  as  she  took  up  her  apron  and  rubbed  the  scutcheon  of  the 
latch-lock  on  the  door.  “ And  ¡11  enough  they  ’ve  been,  siuce  Mr. 
Bodle  took  to  learn  the  bass  violin.  But  lie  suífers  himself  from  it — 
that’s  one  comfort,”  observed  the  lady,  rubbing  the  scutcheon  very 
hard,  as  tliough  it  liad  been  Mr.  Bodle  himself;  “and  yesterday,  when 
all  the  fires  were  out,  he  would  have  gruel  made,  because  lie  said 
he  ’d  got  that  stomaeh-achc  in  G sliarp  again.  I think  he  ’d  better 
pour  some  gruel  into  his  bass  violín.  I said  to  him  but  yesterday, 
tincture  of  rhubarb  is  the  only  thing  to  do  that  fiddle  good.” 

Vincent  allowed  her  to  run  down,  and  then  ventured  to  put  several 
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more  questions  regnrding  his  family ; after  which,  in  spito  o f her  invita- 
tions  for  him  to  stop,  and  expressions  of  tlic  surprise  itwould  be  toliis 
fatber  and  mother,  every  one  of  wliich  went  like  an  arrow  to  his  licart, 
he  quittcd  the  house,  uttering  some  vague  speech  about  rcturning 
that  evening,  when  he  had  got  his  things. 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  he  was  again  wandering  about  the 
streets,  with  little  more  than  a shilling  in  his  pocket.  Although 
anxious  to  see  his  parents,  his  mind  liad  bcen  almost  relicved,  when 
he  heard  tliey  were  not  at  lióme,  so  much  did  he  dread  the  meeting; 
but  lie,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  cali  upon  his  sister.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  that  day,  and  began  to  feel  faint  for  want  of  nourishment; 
and,  moreover,  he  did  not  intend  to  see  Clara  until  dusk,  well  know- 
ing  that  every  minute  he  passed  in  the  streets  and  the  open  daylight 
was  comparatively  one  of  peril  to  him.  So  he  turned  into  a public 
house  at  the  side  of  the  Surrey  theatre, — he  had  frequented  it  dtiring 
the  time  he  w-as  connected  with  Mr.  Fogg  in  the  fortunes  of  the  “ Lee 
Shore  of  Life/1 — and,  entering  the  parlour  in  the  rear,  called  for  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale. 

There  were  a few  people  in  the  different  boxes,  minor  actors  and 
supernumeraries  connected  with  the  establishment,  who  wfere  drinking 
gin  and  w'ater,  whilst  they  awaited  the  hour  which  called  them  to 
their  dudes.  They  did  not  recognisc  him,  and  Vincent  sat  listening 
to  their  conversation,  which  wras  entirely  upon  theatrical  subjeets,  and 
chiefly  provincial.  Ilis  attention  was  somewhat  attracted  by  hearing 
the  name  of  his  simple-hearted,  but  kind,  patrón  mentioned.  Mr. 
Glenalvon  Fogg  was  reported  to  be  “ doing  great  husmees”  a t Bir- 
mingham  ; his  “ Lee  Shore  of  Life,” — which  he  had  been  engaged  there 
to  “ bring  out,”  having  erossed  the  country  by  easy  dramatic  stages 
from  Norwich,  had  proved  a hit,  and  the  treasury  of  the  poor  author 
was  filling  therefrom.  Mr.  Bodge,  also,  the  adapter  of  French  farees, 
was  reported  to  be  at  París  for  a holiday;  which  he  enjoyed  by  at- 
tending  all  the  theatres  in  turn,  every  night,  and  rapidly  translating 
and  forwarding  the  most  successful  pieces,  act  by  aet,  to  England, 
that  he  miglit  not  be  forestalled. 

Vincent  remained  some  little  time  after  those  individuáis  had  left. 
His  liungcr  was  appcased,  but  he  was  still  feverish  and  thirsty;  and 
he  sat  there  drinking  for  another  hour,  in  the  false  liope  of  driving 
away  the  depression  which  w'eighed  down  his  spirits,  until,  when  it 
was  quite  dark  out  of  doors,  he  aróse,  somewhat  heated  by  his  pota- 
tions,  and  set  otf  again  for  Fitzroy  Square. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  rcached  the  Constables*  house,  accord- 
ing  to  the  direction  which  Mrs.  Chicksand  had  given  him.  líe 
knocked  at  the  door — a single  knock,  which  was  not  answered  ; then 
another,  and,  lastly,  he  pulled  the  bell  rather  violently,  and  set  it 
ringing  for  some  little  time,  until  it  spent  its  energy  in  single  sounds, 
with  long  and-  undecided  intervals  between  them,  before  the  last  of 
which,  however,  the  extreme  plush  answered  the  door. 

“ What  did  you  want  ?”  said  the  servant,  somew  hat  grandly,  but 
withal  astonished  that  a person  of  Vincent's  appearance  should  daré 
to  summons  him  so  imperiously. 

“ Does  Miss  Scattergood  live  Iiere  ?”  asked  Vincent. 

“ No,”  replied  the  extreme  plush.  " Mr.  Constable  lives  Iiere. 
There  *s  a goveruess  of  that  name  in  the  family.’* 
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“ That’s  quite  right,”  said  Vincent.  <e  I wish  to  see  lier.” 

t€  You  Ve  rung  the  wrong  bell,”  returned  the  man.  e<  This  is  the 
one  yon  ought  to  liave  pulled.” 

There  were  two  hell-handles  on  the  door-posts,  with  brass  platos 
labelled  “ Visitors  " and  “ Servante."  The  man  pointed  to  the  latter. 

“Duran  your  bells  !”  ejaculatcd  Vincent,  with  a Forcé  tlmt  made 
the  extreme  plush  ílinch  for  an  instan t.  “Go  and  tell  Miss  Scatter- 
good  a person  wishes  to  see  her.” 

There  was  something  so  determined  in  his  tone,  nat  the  man  made 
way  for  him  to  enter  the  hall.  lie  tlien  went  to  inForm  the  butler  of 
the  circumstance,  looking  at  Vincent,  however,  very  suspiciously,  and 
taking  two  lmts  and  a cloak  from  their  pegs,  as  he  disappeared  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  man  in  prívate  clothes  appeared,  and, 
walking  towards  Vincent  with  a very  important  air,  desired  to  know 
what  he  wanted  with  the  governess.  A sharp,  determined  answer, 
however,  put  an  end  to  his  inquines,  and  he  slowly  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  proceeded  very  deliberately  up  stairs. 

Vincent  heard  music.  going  on  in  the  drawing-room  as  the  man  left 
him  ; but  it  stopped  suddenly  as  he  delivered  his  inessage ; and  then 
the  door  closed,  and  he  was  evidently  Corning  back  again,  followcd 
by  the  soft  rustling  of  a girfs  dress  ; for  the  foot  tell  too  lightly  to  be 
heard. 

In  a fresh  access  of  trcmbling  expectancy  Vincent  awaited  his  sis- 
ter's  approach.  Clara’s  first  movement  was  one  of  fear  and  mistrust, 
as  she  saw  the  apparent  stranger  who  was  waiting  to  see  her ; but 
the  instant  her  brother  spoke  she  recognised  him,  and,  with  a faint 
cry  of  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure,  flew  into  his  arms.  The  butler 
had  waited  very  composedly  to  see  the  rcsult  of  the  interview ; but 
an  intirnation  from  Vincent  that  his  presence  was  not  required,  in  no 
very  courteous  tones,  induced  him  to  descend  the  kitchen  stairs,  al- 
though  his  head  might  have  still  been  seen  in  an  attitudeof  attention, 
on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  balusters. 

There  w?as  a hurried  and  painful  greeting  bctween  the  brother  and 
sister ; for  she  saw  before  a minute  had  passed,  from  Vincent’s  man- 
ner,  tliat  all  was  not  right.  And  in  a very  short  period  he  had  told 
her  everything,  suppressing,  or  ratber  softening,  the  darker  portions 
of  the  story  at  the  same  time. 

“ And  what  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked  tremblingly,  os  if  she  feared 
the  answer.  4<  Is  there  anything  on  earth,  Vincent,  that  I can  do  for 
you  ? 1 did  not  think  that,  when  you  carne  haek  to  us  again,  it 

would  be  like  this.” 

And  she  hung  upon  her  brother's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“ Come,  my  little  Clara,  be  a better  girl  than  this,”  said  Vincent 
in  a kind  and  soothing  manner.  “ I would  not  have  come,  if  I had 
thought  it  would  have  annoyed  you.  But  there  is  no  on«  else  that  I 
could  go  to.” 

“ Why,  have  you  not  been  home?”  asked  his  sister, — “ or  ratber,” 
she  added  mournfully,  “ to  where  papa  and  mamma  are  living.  We 
have  no  home  now  I” 

“ I have  called  there  this  evening,  and  they  were  out.  I cannot  go 
again.” 

“ And  why  not,  Vincent?” 
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“ I feel  I daré  not : they  would  not  rcccivc  me.  I do  not  care  wlmt 
becomes  of  me  now.” 

“ Oh  ! go  home, — pray,  dear  Vincent,  g o home.  Who  else  in  the 
world,  do  you  think,  would  receive  you  so  kindly,  or  forgive  your 
faults  so  readily,  as  your  own  fatlier  and  mother.” 

She  pressed  liis  hand  earnestly  as  she  spoke,  to  give  forcé  to  her 
advice  ; but  Vincent  remained  without  answering. 

“ But  what  do  you  want?”  she  repeated  anxiously.  “ For  heaven’s 
sake,  Vincent,  tell  me  what  you  want?” 

“ 1 cannot  stay  in  London  a day  longer>,,  he  replied.  “ They  will 
take  me  if  I do— and  yet — ” 

“ And  yet — what?”  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

Vincent  hesitated  until  she  repeated  the  question  with  increased 
anxiety,  and  then  exclaimed,  almost  with  desperation, 

“ Clara,  I have  not  got  one  farthing  in  the  world  !" 

“ Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  befare ?”  she  answered.  “Stop — 
wait  lierc — only  an  instant : I will  be  back  directly.” 

She  quitted  her  brother’s  arm,  and  flew  up  stairs,  leaving  him  for  a 
few  minutes  a prey  to  the  sharpest  emotion  ; but  almost  directly  she 
returned  and  pressed  a sinall  packet  into  his  hand. 

“ I liad  been  working  this  purse  for  you  so  long,  Vincent,”  she  said, 
“ thinking  that  I might  perhaps  send  it  to  you  in  a letter,  if  you  did 
not  come  back.  We  have  thought  so  much  about  you.” 

“ There  is  money  in  it,  Clara  ?”  said  Vincent,  as  he  looked  at  the 
purse — a piece  of  fairy  network  of  bright  coloured  silk,  adorned  with 
glittering  beads  and  tassels,  and  forming  an  odd  contrast  to  the  rough 
hands  and  general  attire  of  the  holder. 

“Yes;  there  are  five  pounds.  Unele  Gregory  mode  us  a presen t 
when  I carne  here;  but  I spent  the  greater  portion  of  it  on  things  I 
was  obliged  to  have.  The  saíne  wardrobe  that  I had  at  home  did  not 
do  to  come  out  with.” 

“ But  what  have  you  got  left?”  asked  Vincent. 

“Oh,  quite  enough.  I had  seven  pounds — there  are  íive,  and  I 
liave  got  two.  Indeed,  indeed,  I don’t  want  any  more.  My  expenses 
are  not  very  great,  you  know.” 

The  smile  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  accompany  these  last 
words  died  away  upon  her  lips. 

“ Hark  !”  continued  Clara ; “ they  are  ringing  in  the  drawing-room 
— perhaps  it  is  for  me.  Oh  ! Vincent,  what  shall  í do  when  I go  up 
again  ? I cunnot  bear  to  part  with  you,  and  yet  you  must  not  stay.” 
“ I will  not,  Clara,”  replied  her  brother,  as  he  prepared  to  depart. 
“ You  shall  hear  from  me  soon.  Do  not  tell  tliem  all  at  lióme  ; and, 
if  you  can  do  so  safely,  write  to  Amy  Grantham.  God  bless  you  !” 
He  kissed  her  cheek,  wet  with  tears,  and  hurried  away.  There 
was  a fervent  adieu  between  tliem,  and  then  Clara  closed  the  door, 
and,  scarcely  mistress  of  her  senses,  went  up,  palé  and  quivering,  to 
the  drawing-room. 
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A TALE  O F OLDEU  TIME, 

BY  HILARY  H Yl’B AJíE. 

Peccato  occultato 
E mezzo  perdonato. — Proverb. 


No  foot  of  merry  England's  eartb, 

I think  yon  ’ll  own, 

Is  better  known 

Tban  that  which  gave  my  story  birtli. 

Where  Oíd  Thamesis,  witb  bis  liquid 
store, 

En  passant , deigns  to  batlie  tbe  busy 
sbore 

Of  sul)iirb  Surrey : 

Just  opposite  that  far  famed  spot, 
Where  tbe  grave  seuators  of  Br  i tai  n's 
realm 

Laúd  and  revile  tbo  wight  wbo  guides 
tbe  lielm  ; 

And  balf  tbe  year,  in  con  test  hot, 

Each  otber  worry 

Witb  manv  a spleen-frauglit  round  of 
party  jangle ; 

Where  judges,  thron’d  in  magisterial 
ease, 

Breathe,  thro’  huge  bilis  of  bair,  tbeir 
sa ge  decrees  ; 

And  clients  bleed,  and  sleek-faced  law. 
yers  wrangle, 

Tbere  stands  an  inn, 

Alias  a potbouse,  where  a thirstyswarm 
Of  watennen  tbeir  stomacbs  cool  and 
wiirm 

Witb  beer  and  gin  : 

Wliere,  every  sultry  summer  Sunday’s 
tide, 

Tbe  cockney  beaux  and  doxies,  side  by 
side,  ’ 

(Tbe  flirting  milliner  and  spruce  ap- 

prentice,) 

In  giggling  groups  of  dozens  and  of 
twenties, 

Arrive  to  birc  tbe  funny,  barge  or 
cutter, 

And  take  a trip  to  Battersea, 

In  board-built-bowers  to  sip  tbeir  tea, 
And  romp  and  toy,  and  bolt  tbeir  rolls 
and  butter, 

And  scrawl  tbeir  sweetbearts’  ñames 
upon  tbe  sbutter. 

A motley  group  of  various  barks, 
Vacbt,  wherry,  steam-boat,  skifF,  and 
ligbter, 

Its  site  conspicuously  marks, 

Its  sigo,  The  Mitre. 

But  why  this  badge  episcopalian 
So  oft  \ve  see, 

Tbe  type  of  bouses  baccbanalian, 

Or  if  tbere  be 
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Some  mystical  aflinity 
’Twixt  drinking  and  divinity. 

So  tbat  (like  vine  or  bush  of  yore 
Which  symbolized  eacli  tavern  door, 

To  shew  tbere  was  a tap  behind  it,) 

Tbe  bishop’s  cap,  where'er  we  find  it, 
Bespeuks  tbe  presence  of  good  wine, 

I wili  not  venture  to  opine. 

Tbis  was  tbe  place,  but  for  tbe  date, 

I cannot,  witb  precisión,  state 

Da  y,  montb,  or  year,  but  trust  ’twill  be 

Sufficient  botli  for  yon  and  me, 

Tbat  we  trace  back 
Oíd  Tempus*  track 
Five  hundred  years,  or  thereabout ; 
Tbns  to  obedient  fancy  giving 
The  supposition  tbat  we’re  living, 
Wben,  on  tbe  scene  I *ve  pointed  out, 

I ñatead  of  bustling  streets  and  shops, 
Tbeland  wasclotbed  w ith verdant  crops  ; 
’Stead  of  gas-liglus  and  faetones  blazing, 
Oxen,  and  cows,and  sbeep  were  grazing ; 
'Stead  of  pedestrian,  cart,  coacb,  cbaise, 
and  horse, 

Jostling,  as  is  tbe  present  mode, 

Over  a well-pav’d  turnpike-roud 
Atbwart  tbe  river ; 

Each  anxious  passenger  wbo  wish’d  to 
cross, 

Might  oft’tiines  sbiver 
Some  hour  or  more 
Upon  tbe  sbore, 

Shaking  bis  purse,  till  he  could  find 
Soine  boatman  wbo  would  lie  so  kind 
As  to  desert  bis  bed,  or  prayers,  or 
drink. 

And  deign  to  row  bim  to  tbe  otber  brink. 
Here,  at  the  early  date  I quote, 
Peacefnl,  sequester’d,  and  remóte 
From  the  gay  city’s  busy  tbrong, 
Embower’d  tbe  lofty  elms  among, 

A venerable  conven t stood. 

Full  of  grave  bretbren  of  tbe  hood 
Its  gardens,  stretebing  fur  and  wide, 
And  reacbing  to  tbe  river’s  side, 

Were  fenced  «round  with  walls  so  liigh 
Tbat  none  their  treasures  could  espy. 
For  treasures,  on  my  word,  were  tbere, 
Which,  seeing,  all  liad  wish’d  to  share. 

Not  merely  culinary  roots, 

And  herbs,  and  pulse,  to  stew,  or  boil, 
Or  roast,  or  bake, 

To  grace  tbeir  beef  and  mutton  ; 

But  all  tbe  most  delicious  fruits 
K 
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Wliich  thcn  adorn'd  the  British  soil, 
Enougli  to  make 
An  anchorite  a glutton  ! 

The  man  tu  whose  especial  cure 
Tliese  precious  daiuties  were  confided, 
Was  one  of  qualities  most  rare. 

Ilis  ñame  was  Roger  ; 

A grave  oíd  codger, 

Who  long  had  on  the  spot  resided, 

Jn  a snug  cot  within  the  boundary 

Where  he  a triple  avocation  fill’d  ; 

For,  when  the  cnerish’d  trees  were  fruit- 
less, 

So  that  his  post  raiglit  not  be  bootless, 
He  ran  on  errands,  aml  the  garden 
till’d. 

The  convent’s  portly  prior,  Father  Paul, 
Was  jealous  of  his  luscious  store 
As  nny  sportsman  of  his  game, 

Or  of  her  gems  a courtly  dame, 

And,  when  to  Roger  he  assignM  the 
charge, 

lie  straiglit  began, 

In  terms  the  most  impressive,  to  en- 
large 

On  watchfulness,  and  told  him  o’er  and 
o’er, 

That  if  by  his  neglect  ’twas  wasted, 

Or  ¡f  a single  fruit  was  tasted, 

By  any  man, 

Woman,  or  cliild,  except  his  reverend 
self, 

’Twould  raise  his  iré. 

And  nought  should  screen  the  sacrile- 
gions  elf 

From  vengeance  di  re  ! 

But  his  emphatic  exhortation 
Was  perfect  supererogation. 

Oíd  Roger  was  both  lionest  and  reli- 
gious : 

Nay,  on  the  latter  seore,  somewhat  fas- 
tidious  ; 

For,  rather  than  e’er  pass 
At  work  the  liours  of  mass, 

Or  miss  a sermón,  or  procession, 

Or  his  hebdomadal  confession, 
lie  wouhl  have  pray’d  all  day,  and  toil’d 
all  night  : 

And,  rather  than  have  ta'en  a single 
hite 

Of  the  forhidden  fruit,  1 firmly  think 
He  would  have  fasted  to  starvation’s 
brink  ! 

In  short,  had  the  grave  prior  tliought 
For  half  a dozen  years,  or  sought 
For  fifty  miles  around, 
lie  never  could  have  found 
A dragón  better  form’d  for  these 
Monastic  male  Ilesperides. 

Zounds  ! what  am  I about  ? I ’m  grow- 
ing  prolix ! 

Tndulging  in  my  oíd  discursive  frolics  ! 
Well ! ’tis  a habit  of  my  wayward 
brain  ; 
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(I  don’t  aflfeet  it), 

And,  'pon  iny  credit,  were  I e’er  so  fain, 

I can’t  correet  it ! 

I ’m  somewhat  like  myoldfriend,  Peter 
Pindar  ; 

For,  when  a story’s  in  my  soonce, 

I ne’er  can  bolt  it  out  at  once; 

Ñor  can  I,  for  my  soul  and  bodv,  h i iidcr 
My  rause’s  wliim  : she  ’s  like  a pam- 
per’d  horse 

When  first  lie  ’s  mounted  after  three 
days’  rest, 

Who,  ’stead  of  trotting  in  a steady 
course, 

Obedient  to  his  cavalicr’s  beliest, 

Will  kick,  and  fling,  and  rear,  and 
pi*ance, 

As  if  he  had  Saint  Vitus’  dance  ! 

But  now  the  jade  lias  luid  her  devious 
caper. 

So  cense  your  fulgets  ! 

For  straight  the  subject  from  my  mind, 
Sliull,  like  a skeiu  of  silk,  unwind, 

And  graduallv  descend  upon  my  jmper 
Along  my  digits ! 

Roger,  I beg  the  reader  to  take  note, — 
Albeit  Ilmvesaidsomuchaboutbim, — 
Is  not  tlie  hero  of  my  anecdote, 

(Although  it  could  not  well  proceed 
without  him,) 

So  ’tis  high  time  I should  make  known 
That  Roger  did  not  live  alone, 
lie  had  a son  ; 

A sprightly,  wanton,  cnrly  pateil  hoy, 
His  only  child — and  liope — and  plague 
— aml  joy  ; 

Just  such  an  one 

As  oft  we  find,  gracing  a country  hovel ; 
Or  tiguring  in  the  pagos  of  a novel  ! 
Now,  thongh  the  ghostly  prior’s  xnelt- 
ing  treasures 

liad  no  temptation  for  the  father, 

The  sportivo  youtli, 

Being  more  prone  to  gastronomie  plen- 
sures, 

It  mnst  not  he  conccal’d,  had  rather 
A liquorice  tooth  ; 

And,  to  pnrloin  the  dainties  with  im- 
punity, 

Eack’d  nothing  but  a íitting  opportu- 
nity; 

MTiich,  rigidly  as  thcy  were  honrded, 
Sometimes(tliough  rarely)  was  afforded.- 
At  length  one  day,  when  left  alone, 
Had  on  an  errand  being  gone, 

He  cull’d  the  richest  fruit  that  could  be 
found 

Within  the  teeming  garden's  spacious 
hound ; 

Spread  them  upon  the  cottage  table, 
And  gorg’d  as  long  as  lie  was  able  ! 

But,  as  the  axiom  justly  States, 

“ Post  gaudia  luctus,” 
y inyliac , the  capricious  Fatcs 
Heign  to  conduct  us 
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To  somo  luxurions,  bliss-frauglit  treat, 
And  let  ns  taste  each  choicest  atweet ; 
Then,  just  in  our  enjoyment’s  nick, 
Sálate  us  with  a jadish  kick, 

Which  mortifica  our  bcarts  the  more 
The  greater  were  our  joys  before. 

The  feasting  youth  was  doom’d  to  prove 
This  truth  ; fur  luxury,  who,  like  love, 
Ofcentimes  makes 
H¡s  little  coterics 
Of  giddy  votaries 
Commit  mistakes, 

Ne’er  whisper’d  that  tlie  haunt  was  in- 
secure 

Till  the  oíd  conservator  op’d  the  door  ! 
The  father’s  eyes  flush’d  ¡ndignation  ! 
The  sou’s  o’erflow’d  with  tribulation  ; 
The  first  stretch’d  forth  liis  brawny 
hand  to  seize 

The  luiter's  huir,  who  fell  upou  bis 
knees ! 

This  storm’d  and  vow’d  be  should  not 
live ! 

That  scream'd  and  pray'd  that  lie’d  for- 
give ! 

Till,  after  soma  few  minutes'  potlier, 
Threat’ning  the  one,and  craving  t’other, 
The  suppliant’s  tears  disanned  bis  rage: 
His  rigid  lieart  begun  t’ussuage  ; 

And  now  bis  vampiro  grasp  lie  quitted, 
Demanding,  straight,  a brieí  narra- 
tion 

IIow  man  y times  be  had  committed 
The  sin  of  malappropriatiou  : 

And  snid  tliat  he 
Con  ten  t wouhl  lie, 

If  to  th’  arehbishop’s  palace  he  M repair, 
And,  seeking  out  the  pious  cbuplaiu 
there, 

Make  l*i 1 1 1 ronfession 
Of  his  transgression  ; 

Ñor  fiinch 
An  incli 

From  wlmtsoever  penitenee 
Might  be  adjudg’d  for  the  oftence. 

The  urchin,  still  suflWd  with  1601*8, 
Endeavour'd  to  subdue  bis  fears. 

And,  rising  with  angelical  sercnity, 
Tbank’d  bis  kind  father  for  bis  prof- 
fer’d  lenity. 

“ Tiiree  times/’  quotb  be,  44  my 
craving  maw 

lias  tempted  me  to  break  tbe  law  ; 

Rut  now,  obedient  to  your  will, 

I *11  make  confession  of  the  ill, 

And  patiently  endure  whatever  scourge, 
To  expíate  my  crime,  the  priest  shall 
urge.” 

He  went, — was  sbriven, — then  sougbt 
bis  habitation, 

And  straight  commenced  bis  penal  ob- 
ligation. 

Coarse  bread  and  water  were  bis  diet, 
Pursuant  to  tbe  ch&plain’s  Hat : 


A self-inflicted  Hagellation 
Took  place  of  sleep  and  recreation  : 
Wliile,  nigbt  and  duy, 

Ilis  debt  to  pay, 

With  Ave- Murías  and  Paternosters 
Botli  said  and  sung, 

The  cottage  rung 

As  loudly  as  tbe  convent’s  cloisters  ! 

Just  when  the  youngster’s  penitenee 
liad  ceas’d, 

The  honest  gard’ner  met  tbe  alisolving 
priest, 

And  straight  deplor’d,  in  terins  of  pite- 
ous  grief 

That  bis  poor  boy  liad  tiiree  times 
been  a thief. 

44  Tiiree  ! ” cried  tbe  priest.  44  II  oíd, 
friend  ! ’twas  more  ! 

He,  at  bis  shrift,  acknowledg’d  foor: 
And  I enjoin’d  six  days  and  nights 
Of  austere  penitentiul  rites, 

To  counterbalance  the  transgression, 
And  purchase  saintly  intercesión.” 

OíT  at  a tangen t flew  th'  astonish’d  sire. 
And  hasten’d  homeward,  almost  chok’d 
with  iré : 

At  length,  arriving  at  tbe  cottage-door, 
For  vengeance  on  his  offspring  thirsting, 
He  found  the  criminal,  bis  penance  o’er, 
Coolly  regaling,  with  remorseless  air, 
On  a fresh  stock  of  tbe  forbidden  fare, 
And,  witb  repletion  almost  bursting. 

44  Tbou  wortbless  wretcb ! ” the  man 
exclaim’d, 

44  Art  not  of  sucb  base  guile  asham’d  ? 
Fouii  crimes  thou  owu’st  atshriving; 
but  to  me 

Falsely  declar’d  thy  errors  were  but 

TIIREE  ! 

Nay,  more : e’en  now  tbou  gonnan- 
di/.ing  brute, 

Thou  ’rt  feeding  on  our  master’s  choicest 
fruit ; 

What  canst  thou  say  that  I should  not 
Fia  y thee  ulive  upon  tbe  spot  ?” 

“Hear  ! ” cried  the  boy,  “good  fatlier, 
I implore  yon, 

While  caildidly  1 lay  tbe  truth  before  yon. 
Tb*  avowal  wliich  I made  to  you 
Was,  as  I bope  for  merey,  truc: 
Tiiree  were  my  sins,  — ñor  more  ñor 
less, — 

But,  when  you  sent  me  to  confess, 

Such  was  my  Hurry,  grief,  and  terror, 

I call'd  tbe  number  four  in  error  ; 
And  duly  suffer’d,  for  that  number, 
Fasting,  and  stripes,  and  loss  of  slumber. 
At  length  I hasten’d  to  reflect 
How  1 my  blunder  rnigbt  correct. 

What  could  1 do  ? I could  not  sbuii 
Part  of  tbe  penance,  for  ’twas  done, 
And  for  a wrong  amount, 

Beyond  tbe  compase  of  my  ill ; 

So  I ’ve  just  ta’en  a farcwell  Jilly 
And  BALAN  C*D  THE  ACCOUNT  ! 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

WATERLOÜ  LIGGINS. 

• Soldier8  always  live 

In  idleness  or  peril : both  urc*  bad. — Pnocron. 

The  antiquarian,  devoted  to  the  mouldcring  relies  of  a former 
a ge,  will  seize  with  avidity,  and  stiidy  with  earnestness,  some  cank- 
ered  Antoninus,  or  questionable  Vespasian,  every  faculty  absorbed 
in  the  determination  to  master  some  inscription  whicli — never  ex- 
isted!  The  race  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  while  the  world  endures,  will 
flourish  upon  its  surface.  But  no  ardour  in  collecting  and  decypher- 
ing  the  decayed  mementoes  of  tlie  past  could  rival  in  intensity  the 
eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Gougely  pored  over  the  gun-stock  so  un- 
expectedly  submitted  to  him.  To  the  most  searching  inspection  his 
wary  eyes  could  bestow  it  was  immediately  subjeeted  ; and  ere  long 
the  initials,  G.  B.  V.,  distinctly  traced  in  deep  Román  characters, 
gladdened  his  very  soul.  The  party  indicated  by  these  letters  — 
George  Burras  Vamplew — liad  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  squire  in 
a double  capacity  ; to  wit,  for  what  he  would  nol  do,  and  for  wliat 
he  would  do, — i.  e.  his  republican  bearing  and  predatory  habits.  lie 
was  to  the  tenacious  and  morbidly  sensitivo  INI r.  Gougely  a Morde- 
cai,  who  never  could  be  brought  to  make  obeisance  to  the  owner  of 
Abbot's-Stoke,  or  do  him  reverence. 

This  was  his  sin  of  oinission.  That  of  commission  was  of  a more 
aggravated  description.  lie  never  could  be  brought  to  understand, 
far  more  to  respect  Mr.  Gougely’s  u vested  in  i ere. sis  ” in  the  Abbot’s- 
Stoke  pheasants.  His  obtuseness  on  the  subject  of  the  game-laws 
was,  in  truth,  unparalleled  and  insuperable.  And  of  it  he  gave  many 
a startling  proof  during  the  season.  That  sueh  a munvais  sujet  in 
his  propensities  and  personal  bearing”  should  be  an  accessory  to 
Kvte’s  death  was,  the  squire  declared,  “a  very  natural  conclusión,” 
andone  he  had  €t  no  difficulty  in  adopting!”  He  liad  always  re- 
garded  Vamplew,  he  averred,  as  “one  of  the  worst  fellows  on  his 
estáte  ;”  and  had  calculated  upon  “ hearing  one  day  or  other  some 
frightful  disclosures  aflecting  him." 

The  culprit’s  neighbours  held  an  opposite  creed.  With  them  he 
was  a favourite.  He  was  a sort  of  natural  genius,  an  off-hand  car- 
penter,  and  no  bad  locksmith.  His  judgment  in  horseflcsh  was  rare- 
ly  questioned.  Ñor  was  his  repute  mean  as  a farrier.  Above  all,  he 
possessed  a recipe  for  lameness,  which  had  never  yet  been  known  to 
fai!  with  horse  or  dog.  That  he  was  fond  of  his  gun,  and  took  spe- 
cial  delight  in  thinning  Mr.  Gougely's  preserves,  were  points  that 
mnde  rather  for  than  against  him  in  the  estimation  of  liis  familiars. 
Altogether,  George  Barras  Vamplew  was  a popular  man.  But  his 
evil  genius  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  No  popularity  could  wardoff 
the  sifting  ordeal  that  menaced  him.  Theclue,  once  given,  was  fol- 
lowed  up  with  untiring  vigilance;  and  a Chain  of  circumstantial 
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evidence  established  against  him.  His  cottage  was  searchcd ; and 
in  it  was  found  a knifc  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  keeper ; bore 
bis  initials ; and  which  Kyte  was  known  to  have  had  in  bis  posses- 
sion  the  evening  before  he  died.  It  was  further  proved  on  oath  that, 
an  hour  or  two  previous  to  the  murdéred  man  being  found,  Vamplew 
was  seen  returning  to  bis  borne,  in  clothes  torn  and  blood-stained ; 
and  with  the  hurried  step  and  disordered  look  of  a man  who  had  just 
been  a party  to  sume  desperate  struggle.  To  deepen  the  impressions 
of  the  coroner's  jury  against  him,  a youthful,  but  competent  wit- 
ness,  testified  to  a boast  publicly  made  by  the  accused  party  soon 
after  Kyte's  appointment  as  keeper  at  Abbots-Stoke,  — “ Kyte  has 
made  a had  bargain : lie  won’t  hold  the  place  long ; not  o ver  the 
turn  of  winter,  I *m  certain  ; it  sccms  a warm  berth,  but  will  soon 
end  in  a coid  grave  ! ” 

No  defence  was  set  up,  or  explanation  given.  The  coronel'  charg- 
ed  the  jury.  A verdict  of  “ wilful  murder  " against  Vamplew  was 

returned,  and  an  order  for  his  commitment  to prison  made  out, 

signed,  and,  within  a few  hours,  executed. 

This  un  fortúnate  thus  disposed  of,  speculation  became  rife  as  to 
him  whose  remains  had  been  so  unexpectedly  exhumed  in  the 
keeper's  cottage.  Who  was  he,  and  whence  carne  he?  That  there 
had  been  foul  play,  and  that  hasty  burial  had  been  adopted  to  con- 
ceal  a deed  of  blood,  was  the  general  impression.  But  evidence  to 
support  it  was  scanty.  Iíere,  apparently,  was  the  victim  ; but  where 
were  the  aggressors,  and  what  the  provocation?  No  one  was  miss- 
ing  from  the  parish ; no  one  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets.  Was 
the  inference,  then,  correct,  that  the  sufferer  was  a stranger  ; his 
errand  to  Abbot’s-Stoke  a poaehing  adventure  ; and  his  life-blood 
another  oíTering  to  the  Moloch  of  the  game-laws  ? 

Whilst  all  sorts  of  conjectures,  probable  and  visionary,  were 
hazarded,  an  oíd  man,  a veritable  gossip  — the  genus  is  not  confíned 
to  one  sex  — stepped  out  from  the  throng,  and  boldly  declared  the 
dead  man  to  be  no  other  than  “ Waterloo  Liggins."  He  identified 
him  “ by  his  clothes  ! " The  idea  once  started,  was  taken  up  and 
confirmed  by  another  hoary-headed  proser.  A third  folio wed,  with 
a like  assertion  ; and  all  three  professing  their  willingness  to  take 
their  oath  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statement,  coroner,  jury,  and 
spectators  declared  themselves  satis fied ; and  a conclusión  was  come 
to  that  the  deceased, “ Waterloo  Liggins/’  had  been  found  dead  ; but 
by  what  means  he  carne  to  his  end  the  jury  had  no  information.” 

Slocum  Liggins  was  a disbanded  trooper,  to  whom  the  alias  of 
“ JVaterloo  ” had  been  given  in  consequence  of  his  having  shared  the 
glories  of  the  ever-memorable  18th  of  June.  He  was  a man  of  many 
dwellings,  and  cultivated  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance ; em- 
phatic  in  his  delivery,  and  not  o ver- n ice  in  his  language ; not  parti- 
cular as  to  a shade ; considered  change  of  air  beneficial  to  his  consti- 
tion,  and  therefore  limited  his  residence  to  three  weeks  in  each  do- 
micile;  boasted  of  The  Duke* s personal  acquaintance,  and  declared 
that  His  Graee  invariably  recognised  him,  meet  where  they  would ; 
had  been  the  bearer  of  an  offícial  order  from  the  great  warrior  to  Sir 
John  Elley,  during  the  lieat  of  the  bloody  battle  on  the  eventful 
18th ; an  incident  he  was  proud  of  relating,  and  which  he  thus  re- 
corded: — “Liggins!  this  for  Sir  John  Elley:  ride,  you  daring  vil- 
lain  ! ride  as  if  you  were  racing  with  the  devil !" — a mode  of  ex- 
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pression  which  tlie  lowcr  orders  among  his  auditory  thought “ won- 
derfully  energetic"  and  "thoroughly  cliaracteristic  :**  others — the 
more  discerning  — somewhat  apocryphal  ; but  which  “ Waterloo” 
stoutly  maintained  was  “ as  true  as  Gospel !” 

After  considerable  discnssion  the  conclusión  became  general  that 
the  stout  compaigner 

“ Slept  the  fileep  that  knows  no  waking,” 

and  the  usual  routine  of  verbiage  was  sported  on  the  occasion. 
<c  Sad  that  one  who  escaped  the  carnage  of  Waterloo  should  perish 
by  an  assassin’s  hand  in  some  midnight  brawl  !”  cried  the  senti- 
mental. “ The  cióse  of  his  life  accords  w’ell  with  its  restless,  roving 
tenor/*  observed  the  profound.  u Can  you  not  read  in  this  incident 
a high  moral  lesson,  and  trace  in  it  a judgment  upon  an  invetérate 
transgressor ?”  suggested  the  censorious.  Alas!  what  so  easy  to 
utter  as  hasty  judgment? 

The  impression  gained  ground.  Tile  cúrate  of  the  parish,  who 
favoured  total  abstinence”  tenets,  and  wore  Father  Mathew's 
medal,  delivered  on  the  following  Sunday  a lengthened  and  elabó- 
rate funeral  oration,  in  which  slirewd  allusions  were  made  to  “ Wa- 
terloo’s”  bibulous  propensities ; and  an  inference  drawn  that  to  them 
was  to  be  attríbuted  his  fearful  end.  The  singers,  following  the 
curate's  lead,  and  resolved  not  to  be  undone  in  an  ardent  zeal  for 
propriety,  sang  the  most  doleful  hymns  morning  and  evening ; and 
the  day  was  el  osed  by  a dumb  peal  from  the  belfry,  rang  by  those 
who  had  often  enjoyed  a “ cool  tankard  ’*  at  Waterloo’s  cost,  and 
who  had  strong  prívate  and  personal  reasons  for  deeply  deploring 
the  exit  of  their  generous  crony. 

For  once  that  craving  monster — the  public,  was  satisíied ! Ampie 
juslice , all  agreed,  had  been  done  to  the  oíd  soldier's  memory  ! The 
“ tempcrance  ” party  unanimously  afíirmed  it  was  “an  edifying  Ser- 
vice/* the  “ Mawworms,"  that,  taking  Waterloo’s  past  life  into  ac- 
count,  his  death,  and  the  “ improveinent 99  made  of  it,  hymns  and  in- 
quest,  it  formed  altogether  “a  comforting  season/*  and  the  cúrate 
was  pronounced  a “ most  judicious  young  inap.*’ 

Ten  days  after  his  funeral  sermón  had  been  preached,  liis  kncll 
rang,  and  liis  character “ enlar gcd,  upon”  Waterloo — as  alert  and  up- 
right  as  ever — walked  boldly  up  the  village-grecn  ! 

“ What  the  plague  possessed  them/’  he  inquired,  as  soon  as  his  iré 
allowed  hitn  utterance,  " to  go  singing  psalms  over  him  ?*' 

It  was  tremulously  suggested  in  reply  that  he  was  — or,  at  least 
ought  to  be — dead. 

“lie  kncw/*  was  his  rejoinder,  “ if  íhcy  didn’t,  whether  he  was 
alive  or  not  /'  and  then  connnented  freely  upon  recent  proceedings. 
He  attacked  the  verdict ; hinted  that  Air.  Gougely  possessed  the 
brains  of  “ an  okl  apple-woman  /’  said  the  jury  should  be  “cut  for 
the  simples ; **  and  bestowed  a sobriquel  upon  that  respectable 
functionary,  the  coroner,  w hich,  to  his  infinite  annoyance,  stuck  by 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Waterloo ’s  re-appearance  eapped  the 
climax  of  the  whole  aflair ; and  the  laugh  of  the  entire  county  went 
agninst  Air.  Gougely  uninterruptedly,  and  more  vivaciously  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

TIIE  BLOOD-STAINEÜ  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  success  that  colonrs  all  in  life ; 

Success  makes  fools  admir’d,  makes  villains  lumen : 

All  the  proud  virtue  of  tliis  vaunting  world 

Fawns  on  success,  and  power,  kowe’cr  acqnired. — Thomson. 

Whiek  these  rainor  incidents,  trenching  on  broad  farce,  were 
causing  infinite  merriment  in  the  cottages  around  Abbot's-Stoke,  a 
scene  of  deeper  and  graver  interest  was  gradual  1 y unfolding  itself 
within  the  wails  of  the  county-prison.  In  an  unfaltering  declaration 
of  his  innocence  Vamplew  sturdily  persisted.  But  it  carried  with  it 
no  conviction  of  sincerity  to  my  mind.  It  was  not  cordial,  hearty, 
frank,  and  indignant.  It  was  measured,  uniform,  and  chilling. 
Constant  collision  with  the  callous  and  the  desperate  liad  given  me, 
unhappily,  a knowledge  of  human  nata  re  not  easily  over-reached. 
I could  distinguish — I fancied  readily — between  the  eager,  nianly, 
and  anguished  avowal  of  innocence  mude  by  a spirit  conscious  of  its 
integrity,  and  smarting  under  tinjust  accusation,  and  the  hollow, 
sullen,  and  uniform  assertion  of  “ not  guilty  ” reiterated  by  one  who 
liad  come  to  the  conclusión  that  such  would  be  the  safesl  linefor  him 
to  adopt,  and  with  settled  purpose  adhered  to  it  accordingly.  As  un- 
satisfactory  and  as  unconvincing  was  the  bearing  of  Vamplew.  lie 
contented  himself  with  a uniform  disclaimer  of  guilt,  gave  no*ex- 
plauation,  cleared  up  no  suspicious  circumstance.  Ñor  could  he  by 
argument  or  admonition  ever  be  brought  to  admit  the  evils  of  the  lile 
lie  liad  led. 

<f  Your  intentions  are  good,  sir,  I believc,”  was  his  strange  reply 
on  one  occasion;  u but  all  the  clergymen  in  the  country  shall  never 
convince  me  that  I break  a command  of  God  by  killing  a haré  which 
is  destroying  the  produce  of  my  garden  — my  main  dependance  for 
paying  my  rent.  It  's  against  reason  and  comraon  sense  so  to  argüe  ; 
and  hundreds  will  tell  you  so  as  well  as  I." 

“ You  talk,  sir,”  was  his  extraordinary  comment  at  anotlier  time, 
u about  this  being  a Christian  country  ; and  say  that  because  scrip- 
ture  is  so  freely  circulated  amongst  us,  our  lives  should  be  better 
tlian  tliey  are.  But  is  tliis  a Christian  country  ? I say  it  is  not.  The 
game-laws  are  bringing  about  a state  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  resistance  and  crime  on  the  otlier,  which  would 
disgrace  a laiul  inhabited  wholly  by  heathens.  Poachers  are  hunted 
down  by  landowners  and  their  gamekeepers,  as  keenly  and  fiercely 
as  the  early  settlers  in  America  hunted  down  the  natives.  Being  but 
men,  they  natu rally  resist.  Hot  words  are  followed  by  fierce  blows. 
Life  in  some  instances  is  taken.  The  law  then  steps  in  ; and  the 
upshot  is  the  sc&ífold,  and  the  hangman,  and  the  drop,  and  the  noose, 
and  the  dying  struggle,  and  the  death-shriek.  And  all  this  for 
what?  A partridge  or  a pheasant ! But  the  gentry  musí  llave  tliem, 
it  is  said,  on  their  tables,  because  game  is  a rarity,  and  because  it  is 
nice  and  delicate  eating.  Be  it  so.  Let  their  appetite  be  indulged. 
Let  them  enjoy  their  dainty  right  merrily.  They  cannot  fail  to  do 
so,  when  meinory  reminds  them  it  is  garnished  with  blood  !" 

“ These  remarks  by  no  means  befit  your  situation  ; the  peril  you 
are  in  should  prompt  feelings  of  greater  humility  and  submission.” 
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“ Say  you  so  ? then  you  know  notliing  of  the  workings  of  a poor 
man’s  spirit.  I tell  yon,  sir,  no  artisan  who  has  been  once  in  jail  for 
any  o fleo  ce  growing  out  of  the  game-laws,  but  becomes  thenceforth 
thoroughly  hardened;  bates  from  the  bottom  of  bis  sonl  all  landed 
proprietors,  and  lords  of  the  mnnor,  and  becomes  worse  than  a Radi- 
cal ni  bis  opinions  ; you  make  him  little  short  of  a Republican  ! But 
all  this  is  beside  the  business.  1 want  no  exhortations  about  repent- 
ance,  for  my  heart  does  not  comieron  me.  I requirc  no  admonitions 
about  preparatiou  for  death,  because  I *m  satisfied  no  English  jury 
will  convict  me.  1 don't  say  this  to  you,  sir,  either  from  ignorance 
or  impertinence  ; but  because  your  time  can  be  better  bestowed 
elsewliere.” 

I acquiesced  in  his  conclusión,  and  quitted  him. 

The  assizes  drew  on,  and  with  tliem  the  hour  of  his  peril,  or  deli- 
verance ; and  still  his  míen  was  as  assured,  and  bis  language  as  confi- 
dent  as  at  his  commitment.  If  he  were,  as  he  asserted,  an  innocent 
man,  a strange  sentence  unwittingly  escaped  him  in  reference  to 
Kyte.  Allusion  had  been  made  in  his  presence  to  Kyte’s  cottage, 
to  the  body  found  there,  and  to  the  erroneous  conclusión  arrived  at, 
that  it  was  that  of  “ Waterloo  Liggins/’ 

“ Kyte  knew  nothing  as  to  that ! ” he  exclaimed  earnestly : “ I 
could  say  more  about  it  if  I chose  ; at  least  I faney  so ; ” then 
checking  himself,  added  hastily,  “ but  'tis  mere  faney — a prisoner’s 
moody  faney  ; beneath  notice  at  any  time/* 

Was  it  mere  faney  ? I fear  not.  His  trial  carne  on  late  in  the  as- 
size  week  ; and  up  to  the  very  morning  on  which  it  was  to  take 
place  his  extraordinary  nerve  was  true  to  him.  But  all  at  once — a 
lew  moments  beforc  he  was  brought  hito  court — the  restraint  he 
had  put  upon  his  feelings  gave  way  before  the  horror  of  his  posi- 
tion,  and  his  stalwart  form  shook  with  agony.  Placed  in  the  dock, 
he  grasped  its  sides  convulsively,  to  maintain  an  upright  position  ; 
and  as  the  jury  carne  up  into  their  box  to  be  sworn,  scanned  each 
with  an  eagerness  and  intensity  of  observation  painful  to  witness.  It 
struck  me  then  and  afterwards  — I watched  the  scene  elosely — that 
there  was  a look  of  intelligence,  a glance  of  recognition,  of  salisfied 
recognition  exchanged  between  the  prisoner  and  a jury  man,  which 
did  much  to  re-assure  the  accused.  The  party  referred  to  was  a 
respectable-looking  man  of  forty  ; with  something  bordering  on 
Quakerism  in  his  garb  ; bland,  sleek,  and  smiling;  but  with  a most 
subtle  eye.  A white  pink  of  unusual  size  adorned  his  snuff-coloured 
coat ; and  I suddenly  became  possessed  with  the  notion  of  which  I 
never  could  rid  myself,  that  this  flower  formed  a médium  of  coinmu- 
nication  betwfeen  the  parties. 

Whether  this  conjecture  was  well  or  ill-founded,  one  result  w as 
marked  and  visible.  In  a very  few  moments  after  the  jury  had  been 
sworn,  Vamplew’s  confident  air  returned  to  him.  His  bearing  was 
that  of  a man  assured  of  a favourable  result ; and  this  air  and  man- 
ner  he  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of  that  protracted  trial,  and 
even  during  the  recital  of  those  portions  of  the  evidence  which  told 
most  strongly  against  him.  The  judge  summed  up  carcfully,  slow- 
ly,  and  solemnly.  Every  circumstance  at  all  favourable  to  the  pri- 
soner; every  point  tending,  however  remotely,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  innocence,  was  minutely  stated.  The  whole  transaction  was 
canvassed  with  the  grave  and  impartial  earnestness  of  a merciful 
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man,  alive  to  the  discharge  of  a most  painful  duty,  and  not  without 
his  fears  that  another  and  still  sterner  task  awaited  him — that  of  an- 
nouncing  to  a fellow-creature  the  speedy  and  irrevocable  extinction 
of  his  earthly  existence. 

Thejurors  turned  round  to  canvass  tlieir  award.  The  evidence 
had  been  so  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  so  well-sustained,  and  so 
conclusive,  that  a general  impression  prevailed  that  the  jury ’s  de- 
cisión would  be  speedy  and  fatal.  A buzz,  therefore,  ofastonish- 
ment  ran  through  the  court  when,  after  several  minutes  spent  in 
earnest  consultaron,  the  foreman,  addressing  the  judge,  declared 
that  “ the  jury  wished  to  retire  to  consider  their  verdict." 

They  withdrew.  A favourable  position  enabled  me  to  watch  well 
and  closely  the  bye-play  of  the  scene.  As  they  descended  from  their 
box,  and  retired  from  the  hall,  the  prisoner's  gaze  was  rivetted  on 
their  movements  ; and  while  the  candid-looking,  Quaker-like  gen- 
tleinan  was  in  the  very  act  of  withdrawing,  he  turned  his  head  to- 
wards  the  dock,  and  rested  his  eye  deliberately  on  the  prisoner.  Its 
expression  was  most  remarkable  ; and  again  the  notion  seized  me 
that  there  was  a secret  understanding  between  the  culprit  and  the 
juror.  This  impression  may  be  wholly  incorrect;  it  may  be  ima- 
ginary  throughout ; but  I sliall  retain  it  to  my  dying  hour. 

After  an  absen  ce  of  forty  minutes  the  jury  returned  into  court  to 
tell  his  lordship  that  “ they  could  not  agree  lipón  their  verdict.” 
The  foreman  made  this  admission  with  a remarkably  flushed  face: 
and  in  an  indisputably  angry  tone.  lie  then  begged  that  his  lord- 
ship would  read  to  the  jury,  from  his  notes,  the  evidence  ofthe  boy 
who  deposed  toVamplew’s  using  in  his  presence  menacing  language 
towards  the  deceased,  Kyte,  and  predicting  his  speedy  death  by 
violence. 

The  judge  complied  ; and,  while  he  read  the  eyes  of  the  eleven 
were  fixed  with  such  an  earnest,  observing,  imploring  gaze  upon  the 
countenan  ce  ofthe  elderly  Quaker-like  gentleman,  as  to  convinceme 
that  he,  and  no  other,  was  the  non-conforming  juror.  Tlieir  looks 
said,  if  looks  ever  did  in  this  world,  “Well  ! are  you  not  satisfied  ? 
Can  a doubt  notv  remain  on  your  mind?  There  must  be  an  end  of 
your  scruples  by  this  time."  And  with  equal  confídencedid  I infer 
from  the  self-satisfied  air  with  which  the  elderly  gentleman  listened 
to  the  judge,  and  the  determined  shake  of  that  very  bald  head  which 
greeted  his  lordship's  closing  sentence,  that  unanimity  among  that 
disconsolate  jury  was  a truly  €e  remóte  contingency.”  Another  hour 
elapsed,  and  they  again  presented  themselves  in  court  to  acquaint 
the  judge  that  “they  didn't  agree;  they  couldn't  agree;  and  they 
never  should  agree/*  The  judge  in  very  cool  terms  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  this  announcement ; but  intimated  he  had  only  one  course 
to  pursue,  — they  must  be  locked  up,  fasthig,  and  in  the  custody  of 
the  proper  oflicer,  till — their  opinions  harmonised. 

Night  w as  now  at  hand,  ancl  the  countenances  of  the  eleven  look- 
ed  all  more  or  less  irritated.  The  foreman's  face  was  like  a peony — 
a waggish  spectator  suggested,  from  the  hcat  of  argument ; while  a 
stout,  well-fed,  well-dressed  yeoman,  — evidently  no  convert  to  the 
duty  of  fasting,  — put  his  hand  over  his  capacious  diaphragm,  and 
sighed  deeply  and  touchingly.  His  neighbour,  a bilious,  sallow- 
faced,  dejected  being,  w?as  in  a paroxysm  of  perplexity  at  the  pros- 
pect  beforc  him ; and  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment  volunteered 
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sume  remarks,  half  inaudible  from  agitation,  to  the  judge  ; in  which 
tlie  word  “ law  " recurrcd  again  and  again. 

His  lordship  floored  him  at  once.  “ Your  office  is  to  pronounce 
upon  the  prisoner's  innocence  or  guilt,  from  the  evidence  submitted 
to  you.  Mine  is  to  explain  to  you  the  law.  íf  nny  point  of  legal 
difficnlty  causes  you  embarrassment,  State  it,  and  explanation  shall 
be  given.  With  you  lies  the  verdiet.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  laid  before  you, — all,  I presume,  that  could  be  collected  in 
reference  to  the  transaction.  Decide  upon  it.  If  you  llave  any 
doubt,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt." 

The  court  soon  afterwards  rose.  The  jury  were  locked  up  ; and 
loud,  and  bitter,  and  conflicting,  were  the  sounds  which  issued,  liour 
after  liour,  from  their  chamber  of  deliberation.  At  nine  o'clock 
there  was  a lull.  At  ten  they  spoke  with  less  energy,  and  at  rarer 
intervals.  At  eleven  they  announced  to  their  keeper  that  they  were 
“agreed;"  were  taken  to  the  judge's  lodgings ; received  by  the  pro- 
per officer ; and  to  him  delivered  a verdiet  of — not  guilty  ! 

* * * # * 

Eight  montlis  liad  elapsed,  when  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I was 
told  a stranger  desired  to  see  me  immediately,  and  alone.  On  my 
assenting  to  his  wish,  who  should  stalk  over  the  threshold  of  my 
little  study  but  “ Waterloo.” 

“Your  honour  is  surprised  to  see  me  here?  I am  so  myself. 
And  my  errand  is  more  unaccountable  than  my  visit.  You  re- 
inember  Vamplew  ?” 

“ Perfectly !” 

“ The  route  *s  come  down  ; and  he  's  under  marching  orders !” 

“ Wliere  ?” 

“ Why  — that  's  doubtful ! The  Grand  Master  has  summoned 
him  ; and  he’s  bound,  I humbly  liope,  to  the  Grkat  Lodge  above.” 

“ Dying?  is  that  your  ineaning  ?” 

“ No  other : he's  nervous,  low,  and  whimsical ; wishes  much  to 
see  you  ; will  you  go  to  him?*' 

“ Where  is  he  ?** 

“Not  quite  so  fast,"  said  Waterloo  drily.  “ I will  be  your  guide ; 
your  guíele , remember,  and  nothing  more.  Ñame,  Street,  house  I 
forget  altogether !" 

“ Indeed  ! I see  your  drift.  Confidence  in  me  is  wanting." 

“ Well,  for  my  own  part,**  said  the  campaigner,  bluntly,  “I  never 
did  like  parsons  over  particularly  ; and  less  than  ever  since  those 
psalm-singing  beggars  chose  to  pick  out  funeral  hymns,  and  whine 
them  over  me — me,  who  abomínate  such  matters  ! Itwas  a disgust- 
ing  insult  I**  continued  Waterloo  warmly ; “ what  need  liad  I — a 
limng  man — of  a funeral  sermón  ? Answer  me  that." 

“ I regret — " 

“The  circumstance,”  said  Waterloo  eagerly.  “ I knew  you 
would  !" 

“No  — no,"  I interposed  ; “but  the  manner  in  which  you  view 
the  occurrence,  and  the  terms  in  which  you  speak  of  it.  Waterloo, 
the  best  and  bravest  of  our  heroes,  mi  litar  y and  naval,  have  had 
strong  religious  feelings." 

“Well,"  said  the  veteran  musingly,  and  after  a pause  of  somc 
lengtb,  “ I*ve  hcerd , on  good  owthority,  that  “The  Duke"  atteiuls 
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regularly  carly  tnorning  prayers  at  the  barrack-chapcl  up  in  Lun- 
non;  ancl  if  he  (with  all  his  victories,  and  the  18th  of  June  among 
them  !)  thinks  that  he  has  something  to  set  square  before  the  last 
farade,  I 'm  sure  his  follower  ought  to  be  up  and  doing !”  The 
tone  of  humility  and  self-reproach  in  which  this  remark  ivas  made 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  fiereeness  of  Water  lo  o's  previous  decla- 
rations.  " So,  if  your  lionour  is  disposed  to  view  this  poor  dying 
fellow,  I ’ll  lead  the  way  ; and — and — stay,  and  listen  ; for  I Ve  no 
objection  to  a little  serious  talk  myself,  provided  it's  to  the  point, 
not  over  long,  and  not  too  liigh  seasoned.” 

A harsh  and  deserved  rebuke  was  stifled  by  his  resuming, 

“No  offence,  I hope,  your  honour?  I mean  none.  It  would  ill 
become  me  to  offer  it  now— seeing  what  is  before  you 

“ A wounded  consc.ience,  I presume,  Waterloo?  a sad,  but  every- 
day  spectacle  !” 

“ No,  sir  ; a burdened  conscience,  — burdened  with  blood ; slied, 
wantonly  and  deliberately,  in  a cool  quarrcL  !” 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  BROTHERH00D  OF  CRIME. 

How  will  those  wlio  llave  secretly  sinncd  togetlier  on  eartli  openlv  mefit  each 
other  in  the  región»  of  the  lost  ? * How  will  the  seducer  and  the  seduced,  the 
tempter  and  the  tempted,  curse  and  tonnent  each  other  in  the  world  of  woe  ? How 
will  a sinner  meet  helow  the  soul  whom  he  has  ruined ; and  how  will  he  endure 
the  don  ble  ugony  which  by  this  ruin  lio  lias  deserved  ? If  those  wlio  now  togetlier 
sin  would  remember  that,  as  tormentors  of  each  other,  they  must  togetlier  be 
punished,  surely  they  would  u go  and  sin  no  inore  !** — Cawood. 

Tiiorougiily  as  I liad  fancied  myself  acquainted  with  the  strng- 
gling  suburbs  of  the  populous  town  in  whicli  it  was  my  lot  to  live, 
my  conjectures  were  thorouglily  at  fault  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
wretched  row  of  houses  before  which  Waterloo  at  length  paused, 
and  towards  the  meanest  of  which  he  motioned  me.  It  was  a mise- 
rable domicile ; squalid,  dilapidated,  and  forbidding ; but  guarded 
. — guarded  by  a ferocious  do g,  which  no  caress  from  my  companion 
could  soothe.  His  angry  and  repeated  bark,  or  the  rougli  attempts 
of  Liggins  to  quiet  his  suspicions, — one  or  both  aroused  attention. 
The  (loor  was  partially  opened  ; a few  words  from  some  being  who 
cared  not  to  be  visible  silenced  the  growling  animal.  “ Entcr/’  said 
a harsh  voice  within,  and  we  passed  the  threshold. 

In  the  further  córner  of  the  room,  on  a miserable  truckle-bed, 
feeble  and  emaciated,  but  with  a face  ílushed  with  hectic  fever,  and 
an  eye  frightfully  and  supernaturally  bright,  lay  the  once-daring 
Vamplew.  Heside  him  sat  two  ruílians,  watching  him ; but  whose 
morose  and  jaded  look  bespoke  their  weariness  of  the  task  they  liad 
undertaken.  The  younger  sprang  to  his  feet  as  I entered,  and 
íiercely  inquired, 

“ What  's  your  errand?  Who  brought  you  here?” 

“ I did,”  said  Waterloo,  advancing ; then  pointing  towards  the 
bed,  “ and  at  his  wisli." 

“ IIis  ! You  wislied  to  sec  no  stranger  ?”  cried  the  ruííian,  address- 
ing  with  impatient  gesture  the  dying  man,  and  laying  bitter  em- 
pliasis  on  his  words ; a none  has  any  business  here.” 
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“ Stranger  ! ” interposed  tlie  veteran  ; “ this  is  no  stranger  ; he  's 
a minister — the  prison  minister  1” 

“ Be  he  who  hé  may,  he  is  unwelcome  ; say  so,  comrade ! ” cried 
the  eider  watcher,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  “ You  wished  to  see 
no  minister?”  and  he  strode  angrily  and  impatiently  towards  his 
shrinking  victim, — “you  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ; he  nothing  to 
you  ! You  waste  your  time,  sir this  was  spoken  in  a more  civil 
tone, — “ Itere  you  are  not  wanted.” 

The  sufferer  looked  up  at  me  piteously  and  imploringly.  I un- 
derstood  the  appeal,  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  sat  down. 

“ Strange  conduct  this  ! — strange,  indeed !”  cried  a flauntily-dress- 
ed  woman,  who  now  joined  us  froin  an  inner  apartment.  Young  was 
she,  and  fair  ; but  her  once  delicate,  and  still  handsome  features,  vice 
had  branded  with  its  own  dark  and  daring  expression.  “ To  enter, 
and  take  possession,  where  you  know  you  ’re  unwelcome  — it  's  not 
to  be  borne ! George,  tell  the  gentleman  you  want  no  visitors  ! 
Tell  him  you  have  all  you  require — shelter,  food,  medicine,  attend- 
ance.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  never  left ; never  for  a single  instant.” 

“ Night  or  day,”  added  the  eider  watcher. 

“ Wants  1 what  does  he  want?  — nothing!”  echoed  the  younger 
ruffian ; cruel  and  bitter  was  the  tone  in  which  the  taunt  was  utter- 
ed;  “nothing  but  a spare  half-honr — to  die!  ” 

A shudder,  brief  but  visible,  passed  over  the  dying  man’s  features 
as  the  last  sentenee  grated  on  his  ear.  With  painful  eflbrt  he  raised 
himself ; and  pronouricing  my  ñame,  loudly  and  clearly,  gasped  out, 
“Sir,  I MU8T  speak  to  you.” 

“ Bjefohe  us,  then said  his  companions  in  a breath ; and  tliey 
cursed,  audibly  and  fnriously,  the  writhing  sufferer. 

“ No — no  !”  said  he,  piteously : “ alone — alone  !” 

The  ruflians  eyed  each  other  for  a mornent  in  silencc ; then  turn- 
ed  towards  their  helpless  inmate  ; and  the  younger,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  eye  in  which  fear,  líate,  rage,  all  were  blended,  uttered  in  a 
low,  but  menacing  tone,  “ Madman  ! remember  /” 

“ I do — I do,”  and  a groan  of  agony  escaped  him. 

“George,”  said  the  feroale,  now  joining  the  group,  and  assuming, 
with  hypocritical  air  and  wheedling  voice,  the  office  of  mediutor, 
“ what  can  you  have  to  say  to  this  gentleman  which  we  may  not 
liear  ?” 

“ Much,”  was  his  faint  reply. 

“ He  is  a dying  man,”  said  I,  addressing  the  party  before  me  ; 
“you  cannot,  under  sueh  circumstances,  oppose  hiswishes.  He  de- 
sires  to  talk  to  me  alone ; and  on  matters,  1 doubt  not,  relating  to 
the  soul.  Leave  us.  Let  me  see  him  apart.” 

“Never!”  said  the  eider  man,  determinedly  ; “never  — while  he 
has  breath  to  draw,  or  voice  to  speak.” 

“Then  read  to  me,”  said  Vamplew'  feebly  ; “read  while  I can  lis- 
ten, and  think,  and  feel.  Slowly — slowly  ! 

J did  so,  — words,  I trust,  which  soothed,  and  comforted,  and 
calmed.  But  before  what  an  audience,  and  to  now  oppressed  and 
struggling  a spirit  were  they  addressed ! 

“To-morrow  !”  whispered  he,  as  I bentover  him  to  take  my  leave, 
— to-morrow,  at  latcst  J” 

“ A foul-visaged,  black-hearted  crew  l"  cried  Liggius,  as  the  door 
el  osed  on  us.  “The  mob,”  continued  he,  with  an  edifying  air  of 
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philosophieal  reverie,  “ is  always  in  extremes ! Those  bigots  at 
Abbot’s-Stoke,  with  their  funeral  sermón  and  dreary  hyrntis,  are  all 
one  way  ; and  tbese  savage  cut-throats,  who  hold  with  neither 
ángel  ñor  spirit,  all  lean  another.  You  *ve  heard  of  their  doings,  I 
daré  say  ?”  The  biographical  sermón,  in  which  bis  portrait  was  hit 
off  with  such  abundance  of  shadow,  occurred  with  remar kable  fre- 
quency  to  Waterloo’s  memory.  “ Ay  !”  he  resumed  bitterly,  “ tliey 
chose  to  make  out  that  I liad  gone  thc  ivrong  road  ; whereas  I liad 
never  started  al  all ! Can't  forgive  those  people!  But  must  manage 
it  at  last ! As  to  Vamplew,  poor  fellow  ! it  ’s  my  belief  he  knows 
secrets  which  those  about  him  do  not  eare  he  should  blab.  They  ’re 
his  jailora,  in  my  opinión,  and  nothing  better.  All  this,"  was  his 
military  summary,  “ comes,  you  see,  sir,  of  shedding  blood  in  a cuol 
quarrel !” 

So  much  for  habit  and  calling.  Blood  slied  on  the  battle-field 
was,  in  Wuterloo's  judgment,  secundum  arlan,  proper  and  becoming, 
according  to  received  notions,  and  the  general  course  of  affairs.  But 
homicide  on  a small  scale  was  paltry  and  atrocious. 

Noon  found  me  the  next  day  near  Vamplew’s  dwelling.  Before 
I con  Id  knock  for  admittance,  the  younger  man  presented  himself. 
He  looked  in  better  humour;  was  better  dressed,  clean  sha  ven,  and 
alinost  cheerful. 

“ How  is  the  sick  man  to-day — better  or  worse  ?" 

“ Come  in,"  was  thc  reply  ; “and  judge  for  yourself." 

“ You  will  allow  me,  then,  to  see  him  ?" 

“Ay  ; and  alune  — alone,  if  you  will,  — and  as  long  as  you  will. 
None  shall  interrupt  your  parley  ; llave  it  out  between  yourselves  !" 

A harsh,  loud,  taunting  laugh  finished  the  sentence.  The  exulta- 
tion  of  the  man’s  manner  was  disgusting ; but  the  truth  did  not  oc- 
cur  to  me. 

u There  he  is," — he  pointed  to  the  bed,  — " say  what  you  will  to 
him." 

Another  burst  of  merriment  rang  through  the  room.  It  was 
frightfully  discordant ; for  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  thedead  ! 

“ When  did  he — " 

“Die?  you  mean  to  ask?"  exclaimed  thc  ruíTian  quickly.  “I 
thought  you  would  be  curious  on  that  point.  At  six  this  morning, 
without  a pang  or  even  struggle,  — quite  worn  out.  People  in  de- 
cline general iy  go  quietly." 

I fixed  my  eye  on  the  speaker.  lie  returned  my  gaze  bohlly  and 
fixedly.  Not  for  an  instant  did  his  look  quail.  It  was  possible  my 
suspicions  did  him  injustice;  for,  in  truth,  I drew  no  favourable 
conclusión  from  his  look  and  manner. 

He  guessed  this,  for  he  continued,  “And  now,  sir,  your  part  is 
done ; and  mine  nearly.  The  parish  surgeon  has  been  here ; the 
registrar  of  deaths  followed  him.  No  concealment  on  our  side — none 
whatever.  We  llave  nothing  to  dread — nothing  to  tell.  We  want 
no  advice,  no  help,  no  alms.  We  llave  no  need  either  to  borrow  or 
to  beg.  George  will  be  decently  and  respectably  buried  on  Priday. 
Nothing  will  be  wanting  for  a poor  man*s  funeral.  Are  you  satis - 
¿fied?” 

€€  Perfectly,"  I murmured  to  myself,  “ on  one  point ; that  if  ever 
there  was  a system  upon  earth  admirably  caleulated  to  cherish  and 
develope  the  worst  passions  of  man’s  nature,  it  may  be  found  in  that 
code  so  determinedly  upheld — the  existing  Game  Laws !" 


A FEW  PAGES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL  TN  GREECE, 
TURKEY,  AND  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

BY  C.  F.  FYNES  CLINTON. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

Athens, — Marathón.— Trip  to  the  Morea. — Departure  from  Athens. 

Modern  Athens  is  beginning  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a hand- 
some  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight, — too  wide  for  tliat 
elimate, — and  sorae  of  the  new  houses  and  public  buildings  are  large 
and  handsome : the  most  striking  are  the  royal  palace  and  univer- 
sity.  And  here  I may  observe  of  the  modern  town,  that  I did  not 
diseover  that  unpleasant  discordunce  between  oíd  things  and  new 
which  has  so  mnch  excited  the  hile  of  many  modern  travellers,  and 
led  them  to  pass  sorae  pretty  severe  censures  upon  the  present  go- 
vernraent  of  Greece.  We  are  to  see  the  country  either  in  the  State 
of  ntter  ruin  and  desolation,  which  it  suffered  in  common  with  all 
lands  subject  to  that  raost  detestable  of  governments,  the  Mussul- 
man  dominión  of  the  Sultán,  or  received  araong  the  faraily  of  Euro- 
pean  and  Christian  States,  as  it  has  been.  I think  that  no  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  Greece,  and  the 
violent  factions  into  which  the  leading  raen  there  are  divided,  would 
wish  to  see  another  form  of  government  than  the  one  established.  A 
republic,  for  the  present,  at  least,  would  be  anarchy.  1 do  not  say 
that  the  Iving’s  conduct  has  been  free  frora  blarae  ; but,  in  looking 
at  what  he  has  done,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a country  without  finances,  without  roads,  and  almost 
without  inhabitants ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Greece  will  never 
thrive  till  Thessaly  and  Epirus  are  added  to  her  territories.  The 
governnient  has  done  what  it  can  to  preserve  so  mucli  of  theancient 
monuments  of  Athens  as  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Turks 
have  spared ; the  language  is  becoming  carefully  puriíied,  and  gra- 
dually  restored  in  some  degrec  to  the  beauty  of  its  pristine  forra  ; 
and  all  those  who  possess  not  only  an  aílection  for  the  glories  of  oíd 
Greece,  but  a sympathy  for  their  fellow-creatures,  will  rejoice  at 
seeing  a people,  howcver  small  and  insignificant,  rescued  from 
slavery  and  barbarism,  and  struggling  to  obtain  a place  in  the  great 
European  family  of  civilized  nations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a guide-book  to  Athens.  I shall 
merely  observe,  that  her  ruins  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  of 
Rome ; they  are  in  themselves  more  perfect,  and  they  are  less  in- 
truded  on  by  modern  buildings  than  the  raournful  and  mouldering 
reraains  of  the  Queen  of  the  world.  There  is  a brightncss  and  a 
cheerfulness,  conibined  with  a wonderful  grace,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  indeed  in  all  those  in  Greece,  which  must  strike 
even  the  dullest  heart.  During  the  very  agreeable  days  that  I passed 
among  the  glorious  monuments  of  Athens,  I generally  climbed  to 
the  Parthenon  at  sunset.  What  pleasing  dreams  may  one  not  in- 
dulge wlien  seated  amidst  those  imraortal  colurans,  with  the  plain  of 
Athens  and  Salarais  outstretched  at  one's  feet ! Every  part  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  is  bcautiful  in  itself ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
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each  mountain,  plain,  river,  or  headland  is  consecrated  by  history, — 
tlie  liistory  oF  the  most  wonderful  and  most  interesting  people  that 
have  ever  existed.  At  one’s  Fect  lie  the  liill  of  Colonos,  the  vale  of 
Cephissus,  and  the  Peincus, — farther  off  is  Salamis  on  one  side, — the 
lieights  of  Phylae  on  the  other. 

A most  interesting  excursión  from  Athens  is  that  to  Marathón. 
This  famous  spot  lies  about  six  hours’  ride  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens.  The  first  part  of  the  road  runs  over  a high  plain,  overlook- 
ing  u fine  fertile  country  on  the  left  towards  Megara.  We  halted  at 
the  pretty  and  thriving  village  of  Kephissia ; and  afterwards  Cross- 
ing some  rough  ground,  with  Pentelicus  on  the  right,  we  descended 
a rugged  niountain  side  to  Marathón.  The  view  from  henee  of  the 
plain,  the  sea,  and  the  hills  of  Eubcea  is  beautiful.  The  plain  of 
Marathón  is  perfectly  level,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  niountains ; 
the  fourth  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  great  tumulus  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  but  towards  the  beach.  I slept  at  a small  convent  under 
the  steep  side  of  Pentelicus,  and  next  day  returned  to  Athens. 

16th.  Ilaving  found  a very  pleasant  companion,  I left  the  Peiranis 
in  a smart  tvocadera , which  we  had  engaged  to  take  us  to  Epidaurus. 
In  the  Peincus  were  lying  two  British  and  three  French  sliips  of 
the  line,  several  frigates,  corvettes,  and  steam-boats,  and  a large 
number  of  merchant  vessels.  The  town  of  Peiraeus  contains  many 
good  liouses,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  remains  of  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles  are  on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  south-east  side 
of  the  harbour,  overlooking  Salamis.  We  had  very  little  wind  after 
clearing  the  moutli  of  the  harbour,  and  were  four  hours  in  reaching 
the  sliore  of  Egina.  The  weather  was  splendid,  and  we  were  never 
weary  of  gazing  on  the  lovely  views  at  all  sides, — the  coasts  of  At- 
tica,  the  Acrópolis,  u unconquered  Salamis/*  and  Egina.  There  are 
few  spots  more  lovely  than  Egina : it  is  a varied  scene  of  hills,  and 
woods,  and  green  valleys.  From  the  shore  we  climbed  straight  to 
the  temple  of  Júpiter  Panpcllanius.  It  is  of  a coarse,  porous  stone, 
and  small  in  its  proportions ; but  the  position  and  the  view  from  it 
are  beautiful.  Embarking  again,  we  made  for  Epidaurus;  but  a 
contrary  wiiul  kept  us  tacking  about  all  night,  while  the  sea  washed 
o ver  us  continually.  At  length,  at  sunrise,  we  were  cióse  under  the 
bold  shore  of  Argolis,  and  landed  at  Epidaurus,  a collection  of 
fishers’  cottages.  Ilere  we  procured  horses,  and  started  for  Nauplia. 

About  three  hours  west  of  Epidaurus  are  the  ruins  of  Hieron,  a 
town  sacred  to  Esculapius.  The  road  liither  lies  chiefly  through  a 
wild  and  deep  glen,  amidst  beautiful  shrubberies,  in  which  the  ole- 
ander  predominates.  After  passing  through  a fine  defile,  one  entera 
upon  a plain  which  is  strewed  with  large  but  confused  fragments. 
Almost  the  only  remains  that  can  be  clearly  traced  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a niountain,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  After  passing  the  plain  of  Ilieron,  and  winding 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  among  rugged  mountains,  with  the  lofty 
ridges  of  Arcadia  in  our  front,  we  reached  Nauplia  at  night,  after  a 
very  hot  ride  of  ten  hours.  Nauplia  is  the  strongest  place  in  Greece  : 
the  fortifications  are  the  work  of  the  Venetians.  The  famous  fortress 
of  Púlameles  is  placed  upon  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  overhanging 
the  town.  Nauplia,  which  conluins  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  pre- 
sents  better  streets  and  houses,  and  more  life  and  bustle,  than  any 
town  in  Greece,  after  Athens.  It  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  go- 
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vernment.  To  the  north-west  the  great  plain  of  Argos  extends  f’or 
many  miles,  level,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated.  Half  an  hour  from 
Nauplia,  on  the  road  to  Argos,  is  Tiryns ; its  massive  walls  are  in 
some  places  of  great  hcight,  and  tolerably  perfect.  At  Argos  no- 
thing  remains  but  some  of  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  eastle,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Acrópolis. 

Modern  Argos,  which  lies  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
rising  rapidly  from  its  ruins,  and  is  alrcady  a thriving  place.  From 
Argos  we  crossed  the  plain  to  Mycense,  which  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  The  Lion’s 
Gatc,  and  the  vaults  called  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  are  wonder- 
f iilly  perfect,  more  than  three  thousand  years  after  their  foundation 
by  Perseus.  The  view  from  Mycense  over  the  plain  of  Argos,  sur- 
rounded  by  picturesque  mountains,  is  beautiful, — so  is  that  from 
Nauplia,  looking  down  the  gulf. 

lí)th.  Having  parted  from  my  companion,  wlio  goes  fartlier  into 
the  Morea,  I started  this  morning,  with  a couple  of  horses  and  a 
Greek,  on  my  road  back  to  Athens.  We  again  crossed  the  fine  plain 
of  Argos,  and  passing  under  Mycense,  we  entered  a wild  glen, 
through  which  we  wound  for  five  hour9,  when  wre  emerged  upon 
the  little  plain  of  Nemea.  Here  nothing  is  left  but  three  Doric  co- 
lumns  of  the  temple  of  Júpiter,  looking  very  picturesque  on  the 
lonely  plain.  From  Nemea  we  climbed  a mountain  from  whence  is 
a fine  view  over  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  across  the  gulf  to  Parnassus 
and  Helicón  ; then,  passing  through  a barren,  rugged  country,  we 
reached  Corinth  in  three  hours.  Here  I found  a pretty  good  inn, 
commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  gulf  and  of  the  opposite  coast. 

20th.  I liad  intended  to  ascend  the  Acrópolis  this  morning ; but 
the  weather  is  so  hazy,  that  1 have  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
w’ith  examining  the  seven  Doric  pillars  which  still  rear  their  heads 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages.  These  columns  are  heavy  and 
clumsy,  but  of  immense  antiquity.  They  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed  to  a temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  built  at  least  650  n.  c. 

From  Corinth  we  descended  to  Calamachi  (Cenchrea*),  and  then 
wound  along  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Saromius  to  Mcgara,  which  we 
reached  in  eight  hours.  The  weather  cleared  as  we  advanced,  and 
the  road,  winding  along  the  rugged  base  of  Mount  Geranion,  a fiord  ed 
sublime  views  over  the  bay,  bounded  by  the  fine  coast  of  Argolis 
and  Egina.  We  halted  at  a ruined  khan,  and  climbing  the  Kahe 
Sidle,  a very  dangerous  pass,  entered  the  corn-fields  of  JVIegara. 
The  miserable  ruins  of  Megara  cover  the  side  of  a rocky  hill  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  plain,  and  still  afford  shelter  to  one  thousand 
squalid  inhabitants.  I procured  a night's  lodging  in  a w'retched 
hovel,  but  among  civil  people;  and  next  day  I rodé  forward  to 
Athens,  by  Eleusis,  in  torrents  of  rain.  The  road  is  excellent,  and 
I reached  the  capital  in  six  hours.  The  country  all  the  way  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated. 

It  is,  I think,  surprising  that  so  few  travellers  as  yet  visit  Athens. 
The  inns  here  are  really  good ; and  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing,  contained  in  1841  above  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitants. 
Of  the  travellers  who  visit  Greece  nine-tenths  are  English.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  the  circumstancc  that  foreigners  seídom  travel 
in  an  expensive  country  solely  for  their  amusement ; and  there  is 
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little  at  present  in  Greece  to  attract  the  herds  of  cf  commercial  gen- 
tlemen  ” who  in  ándate  the  diligence  of  France,  or  the  eilwagen  and 
railroad  of  Germany ; ñor,  as  yet,  is  the  laudscape  in  this  wild 
country  enlivened  or  adorned  by  those  quaint  Germán  figures,  who, 
clothed  in  a long  brown  Ilolland  smock,  their  flowing  añil  dishe- 
velled  loeks  erowned  by  a small  cloth  cap,  with  a peak  of  a foot  long 
projecting  at  right  atigles,  their  thick  snub  nose  surraounted  by  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles,  one  hand  armed  with  a haminer,  the  other 
resting  on  a long  staflf,  and  the  w lióle  person  reeking  of  the  tobacco- 
smoke,  which  curls  in  thick  wreaths  from  the  pipe  that  for  ever 
dangles  from  the  blackened  teeth,  prowl  through  the  loveliest  valleys 
of  dcar  honest  oíd  Germany,  or  among  the  wildest  inountains  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  pursuing  tlieir  profound  geological  and 
botanical  rescarche3. 

But  I must  now  bid  goodb'ye  to  Athens.  See,  yonder  smokes  the 
black  funnel  of  the  steamer  which  is  to  convey  me  to  Smyrna,  float- 
ing  in  the  same  waters  that  once  bore  the  gallant  fleet  uestined  to 
perish  at  Syracuse ; and,  looking  back,  you  may  see  the  Acrópolis, 
erowned  with  its  undying  Parthenon,  presenting  to  our  eyes  at  this 
distance  the  same  aspeet  which  it  afforded  to  the  warriors  embarked 
in  that  proud  armament.  And  behold  these  swarthy  boatnien, — 
examine  their  muscular  limbs,  their  spreading  shoulders,  and  broad, 
massive  chests, — admire  their  finely-chiselled  features,  their  most 
expressive  countenances,  their  well-turned  throats, — listen  to  their 
speech,  and  then  say,  are  not  these  the  sons  of  oíd  Greece?  As  far 
as  outward  form  and  language  go,  her  sons  yet  live, — ravrijg  roí 
yer¿rj c ical  áuiarog  eu^o/icu  tlvcti,  may  tliey  tell  us,  — and  in  the  last 
struggle  for  mdependence  they  showed  that  centuries  of  slavery  and 
mi  ser  y had  not  quite  extinguished  every  spark  of  the  ancient  fire, 
and  that  they  were  not  utterly  unworthy  deseen  dan  ts  of  the  heroes, 
the  demigods  of  Marathón,  of  Salamis,  and  of  Platica. 


CUAPTER  III. 

The  Isles  of  Greece. — Smyrna. — The  Hellespont. — Constantinople. — Voyage  up 
the  Danube  to  Vienna. 

It  was  on  a still,  moonlight  evening,  towards  the  cióse  of  April, 
that  our  vessel  glided  out  of  the  Peirseus,  skirting  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  the  ruggcd  promontory  and  white  columns  of  Sunium.  Early 
next  morning  we  were  oflf  Syra,  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
our  ship  remained  all  day.  The  town  of  Syra  is  built  upon  a steep, 
conical  hill,  sloping  to  the  water,  from  whence  it  presents  a singular 
appcarance.  The  port  is  the  most  busy  and  frequented  of  any  in 
the  Greek  dominions.  The  highest  point  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by 
a convent  of  St.  George,  from  whence  there  is  a splendid  view  over 
the  surrounding  Cyclades,  Andros,  Tinos,  Mycone,  Délos,  Paros, 
and  Naxos.  Délos,  the  sacred  isle,  is  but  a small  and  barren  rock, 
which  I visited  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  setting  foot  on  so 
famous  a spot.  At  sunset  we  left  the  harbour  of  Syra,  and  passed 
between  Tinos  and  Andros.  What  a lovely  night  it  was  ! — the  sea 
smooth  as  a mirror,  the  moon  sailing  high  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
lighting  up  the  picturcsque  shores  of  those  beauteous  islands.  By 
sunrise  next  morning  we  were  under  the  lofty  coast  of  Scio  (Chios), 
vol.  xvi.  s 
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and,  passing  between  tlie  island  and  the  mainland,  we  were  soon  in 
sight  of  the  city,  olí  which  we  lay  for  fióme  time.  Iíere  I saw  for 
the  first  time  the  red  flag  of  Turkey,  which  was  fioating  on  the  forts. 
The  town,  with  its  mo3ques  and  white  minarets,  interspcrsed  with 
lofty  cypresses,  is  beautifully  placed  on  a green  strip  of  land,  backed 
by  lofty  and  most  picturesque  mountains.  Ilaving  taken  on  board 
a number  of  wild-looking  Turks,  with  their  long  beards,  flowing 
robes,  and  handsome  pistols,  we  soon  rounded  the  western  point  oí’ 
the  golf  of  Smyrna,  and,  after  four  hours'  run  along  that  noble  bay, 
between  fine  bold  coasts,  we  carne  in  sight  of  the  city  itself.  The 
population  of  Smyrna  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
of  whom  only  half  are  Turks.  The  place  looks  magnificcnt  from  the 
water,  from  which  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  dark  cy- 
press  groves  of  the  bnrial-ground  on  the  bilí  above,  and  still  higher 
the  oíd  castle.  The  country  inland,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  is 
mountainous,  and  very  beautiful.  On  landing,  I found  the  streets 
narro w,  ill-paved,  and  filthy  ; the  houses,  excepting  those  of  the 
principal  Greeks  and  foreign  consuls,  miserable  wouden  llovéis. 
Some  of  the  houses  of  the  Christian  merchants  near  the  water  are 
handsome  stone  buildings,  with  court-yards  or  gardens,  containing 
fountains  and  orange-trees  ; the  Windows  face  inwards.  The  bazaars 
of  Smyrna  are  lively  and  amusing.  It  is  a place  of  great  traffic, 
being  the  mart  for  the  produce  of  all  Asia  Minor.  Immense  strings 
of  camels  are  continually  arriving,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East, 
and  rendering  it  diíficult  at  times  to  traverse  the  narrow  streets. 

The  view  from  the  castle  of  Smyrna  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  One  sees  the  great  busy  city  at  one's  feet,  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour,  and  the  magnificent  gulf,  with  its  winding  shores,  be- 
yond.  On  the  land-side  is  a rich  and  verdant.  plain,  bounded  by 
mountains.  Far  to  the  east  and  south  the  eye  can  trace  the  lofty 
ridges  above  Sardis  and  Ephesns.  Truly  this  is  the  land  which 
Herodotus  so  highlv  praises,  as  one  that  surpasses  all  others  in  na- 
tural beauties,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  in  salubrity  of  chínate, — a very 
paradise,  indeed,  and  the  garden  of  all  lands.  lint  alas!  the  blight- 
ing  influenee  of  Mussulman  rule  has  liad  its  eflect — the  sword  of  the 
destróyer  seems  to  have  desolated  this  fair  garden ; and  he  who 
journeys  any  distance  from  Smyrna  will  find  populous  cities  con- 
verted into  ruinous  heaps,  fruitful  íields  into  a desoíate  wilderness. 

After  three  pleasant  days  at  Smyrna,  1 left  it  one  evening  in  a 
steamboat  for  Constantinople.  During  the  night  we  passed  the  high 
coast  of  the  large  island  oí  Mi ty lene  (Lesbos),  and  at  daybreak  next 
morning  we  were  near  Tenedos,  with  Letnnos,  lmbros,  and  Samo- 
thrace  at  some  distance.  Running  between  Tenedos  and  the  coast 
of  Troy,  we  saw  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  tumuli  on  the  beach,  and  the 
position  of  the  Grecian  fleet ; in  the  distance  was  the  ridge  of  Ida. 
Soon  after  passing  the  niouth  of  the  Scamander,  we  entered  the 
üardanelles,  where  the  scenery  is  not  very  attractive.  These  straits 
vary  in  width  from  one  to  two  miles  ; the  banks  are  high,  monoto- 
nous,  and  on  the  European  side  barren.  However,  the  sites  of  Ses- 
tos  and  Abydos,  of  Xerxes'  bridge,  and  of  the  battle  of  .¿Kgospotamos, 
are  very  interesting.  Gallipoli  is  a large,  and,  from  the  water,  a 
handsome-looking  town.  After  passing  this,  we  entered  the  Pro- 
pontis,  or  sea  of  Mar  mora,  across  which  we  steered  all  night,  and  at 
daybreak  of  the  lst  of  May  we  were  in  sight  of  Constantinople. 
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TIic  first  view  of  this  famous  city  is  very  striking,  and  we  saw  it 
to  fnll  advantagc,  while  the  rising  sun  illuminated  successively  its 
countless  domes,  and  minarets,  and  towers  ; the  long  walls  and  ver- 
dant  gardens  of  the  Seraglio  were  soon  in  sight ; befare  us,  and  to 
the  right,  were  Scutari,  and  the  enchanting  shores  of  the  Bosphorus; 
and  more  distant,  in  the  east,  the  snowy  tops  of  Olympus.  We 
rounded  the  Seraglio  Point,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  “ Golden 
Horn,"  or  harbour — a fairy  scene.  Both  shores  are  covered  with 
buildings,  among  which  are  some  fine  mosques,  Ships  of  all  nations 
(loat  upon  the  placid  water,  while  innumerable  caiques  are  constantly 
plying  between  the  vessels  and  the  shores.  On  a nearer  approach 
to  this  fairy-looking  región,  much  of  its  charm  vanished.  We  landed 
at  the  wretched  wooden  wliarf  of  Galata,  and  made  our  way  up  a 
filthy,  ill-paved,  and  very  steep  lañe,  the  principal  Street  of  the 
place,  to  Pera,  which  lies  on  the  hill  above  Galata.  Mere  our  inn 
was  situated,  and  a very  good  one  it  proved.  The  nine  days  which 
I passed  at  Constantinople  were  fully  employed  in  visiting  a scene 
so  interesting  and  so  new.  The  city  itself  is  a collection  of  narrow 
and  sqtialid  streets,  where  the  houses  are  mere  wooden  hovels.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  oíd  town,  whose  lofty  walls  exist  in  their 
whole  extent,  though  much  out  of  repair.  The  bazaars  are  gay  and 
amusing,  but  not  so  splendid  as  I liad  becn  led  to  expect.  The 
mosques  are  magnificent,  particularly  those  of  Achmet,  Suleiman, 
and  St.  Sophia.  The  lofty  columns,  the  spreading  domes,  the  grace- 
ful  minarets,  the  marble  courts,  the  fountains  shaded  by  majestic 
plañe- trees,  form  a delightful  and  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
filthy  lañes  which  lie  around  them.  In  the  three  outer  courts  of  the 
Seraglio  (all  that  an  infidel  is  allowed  to  see  of  the  palace)  there  is 
some  fine  arabesque  architecture.  The  gardens,  which  look  so 
tempting  from  the  sea,  are  only  an  ill-kept  shrubbery  ; but  the  view 
from  them  across  the  straits  is  beautiful.  The  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople are  numerous,  and  form,  indeed,  the  chief  resort  of  all  those 
Turks  who  can  afford  this  luxury.  The  bath,  with  its  process  of 
shampooing,  and  the  pipes  and  coflee  which  are  served  afterwards, 
occupies  a considerable  time. 

líe  who  expects  to  see  in  modera  Stamboul  the  Constantinople  of 
the  Greek  Emperors  will  be  disappointed.  Very  few  are  the  re- 
mains  of  that  illustrious  imperial  city.  Of  its  innumerable  statues, 
and  other  fine  works  in  marble  or  in  metul,  not  a vestige  remains. 
Among  tlie  few  things  that  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarians 
are  thereservoir  of  the  thousaud  and  one  columns,  some  of  the  aque- 
ducts,  the  column  of  Theodosius,  the  two  obelisks  in  the  Ilippo- 
drome,  and  the  brazen  serpents  in  the  same  place.  St.  Sophia  is 
also  a very  interesting  relie ; but  the  outside  of  this,  and  of  most 
other  large  buildings  in  Constantinople,  is  spoiled  by  being  white- 
washed.  Many  of  the  fountains  of  Constantinople,  in  the  arabesque 
style,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  slave-market  is  a curious  scene.  I saw  here  few  white  slaves. 
There  were  hirge  numbers  of  Nubians,  and  one  or  two  young  and 
pretty  Circassians.  They  sit  like  beasts  in  wooden  cages,  surround- 
mg  a court-yard  ; and,  though  our  notions  of  slavery  are  much  more 
severe  than  the  actual  condition  of  slaves  among  the  Turks,  yet  the 
slave-market  cannot  fail  to  be,  particularly  to  an  Englishman,  a dis- 
gusting  scene. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLAHNEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLLIER. 


*<  I haré  a tale  of  oldeii  time, 

Tlmt  does  not  live  in  prose  or  rhvnie  ; 

A legend  which  the  pea  santa  tell 
Who  on  Killarnev’s  lake  do  dwell, 

Of  chieftains,  who,  in  arma  no  more, 

Now  rest  beside  this  lake’s  brigkt  shore. 

And  sleep — perliaps  dream — of  tights  they  won 
For  hearth  and  altar,  sire,  and  son. 

Tale  of  a Lamp,  tlmt  will  not  gladden 
Like  tliat  of  the  renown’d  Aladdin.” 

Killarney  (or,  CilLairne,  the  cliurch  near  the  sloe-trees,)  is  a 
ñame  familiar  to  every  person.  The  lakes  of  Killarney,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  sung,  are  three  in  number  ; although  there 
are  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  several  others,  all,  however,  of 
far  ininor  dimensions,  and  of  inferior  note.  The  territory  in  which 
they  lie  forms  a small  portion  of  that  vast  mountain  range,  which, 
with  few  interruptions,  stretches  from  near  the  county  of  Water ford 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  it  washes  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
“ The  lower  lake,"  which  was  the  scene  of  the  following  tule,  pos- 
sesses  many  beauties  of  a very  high  order ; indeed,  its  chief  charac- 
ter  is  beauty,  for,  certainly,  a spot  of  more  loveliness  than  Lough 
Lein  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  find.  This  lake  lies  at  the  base  of 
Tomies  mountain,  one  of  that  vast  chain  which  reaches  from  near 
Fermoy,  in  the  county  Cork,  and  in  its  rnnge  con  taina  the  highest 
point  of  laiul  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  islands  in  this  lake  ex- 
ceeds  thirty,  varying  in  sizc  and  proportions,  and  lying  about  in 
happy  irregularitv.  The  majority  of  them,  from  the  largest  to  the 
least,  are  richly  ciad  with  verdure  and  foliage.  Chief  amongst  them 
all,  however,  in  beauty  and  magnitude,  are  the  islands  of  Ross  and 
Innisfallen,  luxuriant  in  arbutus  and  London-pride.  Innisfallen  is 
the  largest  of  the  islands  after  Ross,  and,  in  my  judgment,  beyond 
them  aíl  in  beauty.  It  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  lake,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference. 
From  the  water  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  tufted  and  crowned  as  it  is 
with  an  abundance  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage.  Its  coasts  are  in- 
dented  with  several  small  but  picturesque  bays.  At  one  side  they 
present  a rocky  and  precipitous  appearance ; whilst  the  opposite 
shore,  shelving  to  the  water 's  edge,  runs  into  shallows.  The  whole 
surfuce  of  this  fairy-like  spot  is  delightfully  varicd  into  miniature 
hills  and  dewy  dells. 

To  a mind  seeking  retirement  and  repose,  Innisfallen  presents  in 
its  softness  and  tranquillity,  serenity  and  beauty,  a retreat  equal  to 
the  most  ardent  and  fastidious  aspirations.  Plantations  of  the  finest 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  grown  into  venerable  State  and  large  size, 
are  iutermixed  with  numerous  thickets  of  evergreens  and  sweet 
flowering-shrubs.  Well,  indeed,  did  this  fairy  island  merit  the  im- 
passioned  strain  in  which  Moore  has  so  happily  expressed  his  ad- 
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miration  and  bis  feeling  on  leaving  it.  It  were  but  poor  praise  to  say 
that  his  charming  song, 

aS\veet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well,” 

is  the  most  fervent,  and  by  far  thc  most  poetieal  tribute  ever  paid  to 
any  portion  of  these  enchanting  scenes,  numerous  as  have  been  the 
bards  who  have  written  in  praise  of  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
Loch-lein. 

To  Saint  Finan  Lobhra , or  the  Leper,  so  called  from  his  having 
been  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  afflicted  with  some  cutaneous  disease, 
is  attributed  the  foundatiou  of  a monastery,  and  other  buildings, 
erected  hcre  in  tiie  sevcnth  centurv,  and  which  in  after  ages  became 
places  of  considerable  celebrity.  Of  Finan,  history  makes  but  little 
mention,  ñor  is  that  little  necessary  to  be  related  on  this  occasion. 
The  sanctity  of  its  character  did  not  at  all  times  preserve  the  monas- 
tery from  the  cupidity  and  ferocity  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  In 
the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  a crime  odious  to  the 
clergy  of  all  Ireland,  is  said  to  have  been  committed.  Innisfallen 
was 

“ Ruined  and  lost,  for  the  conquering  foemen 
Fled  with  a relwy  long  treasurM  wíth  pride.** 

The  monastery  was  plundered  of  whatever  it  contained  of  secular 
wealth.  The  gold  and  silverof  the  shrine,  and  the  riches  and  goods 
which  liad  been  dcpositcd  there  for  safety,  were  sacrilegiously  taken 
away.  But  the  chief  loss  was  said  to  be  a magnificent  silver  lamp, 
which  had  been  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  altar,  both  by 
day  and  night,  for  several  hundred  years.  This  deed  was  perpe- 
trated  by  Alekhvin,  the  son  of  Donaill  O’Doncada,  for  which  crime 
he  was  afterwards  severely  punished.  Tlie  lives  of  the  chieftains 
were  turbulent,  and  their  deaths  in  general  violent ; exhibiting  in 
their  history  a melancholy  but  instructive  contrast  to  the  greater  se- 
curity  of  life,  property,  and  publie  liberty  of  modera  times. 

Amongst  the  objects  el  ai  mi  ng  notice,  and  always  pointed  out  to 
sight-seers,  besides  the  monastery  (the  ruins  of  which  a centurv  back 
were  very  extensive),  are  the  " Bed  of  Honour,”  " The  Hawthorn,” 
"The  Ilolly,”  €t  The  Wonderful  Crab-tree,”  and  " The  Marvellous 
Car  hunde/*  The  crab-tree  has  received  the  ñame  of"the  eye  of  the 
needle  ;**  from  a lióle  eaused  by  the  tree  rising  with  a double  trunk, 
and  again  uniting.  To  pass  the  body  through  the  aperture  insures 
to  the  male-gender  long  life;  to  females,  sliould  tliey  be  "as  ladies 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords,”  safety.  " The  Bed”  obtained  its 
ñame  from  the  circumstance  of  some  hero  and  heroine  of  ancient  ro- 
mance flying  thither  to  escape  thc  proposals  of  a powerful  chieftain, 
which  were  sanetioned  by  the  lády's  father.  The  favoured  lover, 
thinking  he  was  laying  a snare  for  the  rejected,  offered  to  abandon 
his  suit,  if  the  latter,  after  what  had  passed  (for  the  lady  had  passed 
the  night  with  him  in  a shady  recess  above  one  of  the  rocks),  was 
then  willing  toaccept  her  for  his  wife.  To  this  the  chieftain  assent- 
ed,  saying  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  rival's  honour  to  doubt 
the  lady's  virtue. 

“ As  puré  and  as  bright  as  the  mountain  suows 
Is  a Lm:h-h*in  maiden's  honour  : 

Though  her  heart  like  a summer  sunbeam  glows, 

She  hears  no  stain  upon  her.M 
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Passingfrom  Innisfallen,  the  next  point  ofattraction  is  O’Sullivan’s 
cascade,  sitúate  at  the  foot  of  Tomies,  and,  once  upon  the  waters  of 
the  lovely  lake,  your  boat  stretches  along,  gently  gliding  amongst 
light,  sparkling  waves,  covering  depths  as  profound  (if  the  boatmen 
are  to  be  believed,)  “as  plummet  ever  sounded."  Here,  they  sav, 
\xí  particular ly  serene  weather,  a “marvellons  carbunclo,”  of  valué 
untold,  may  be  seen  illutnining  the  deptlis  of  the  lake. 

Paddy  Byrne  was  the  last  man  that  rowed  me  over  this  spot, 
which  when  he  reached  he  ceased  to  ply  the  oar,  and  looking  over 
the  side  of  his  skiff,  said  to  me,  a That  *s  the  spot,  your  honour, 
where  they  secs  the  carbuncle.  Well,  isn't  it  wonderíul,”  said  Mr. 
Byrne,  u that  there  is  niver  a legend,  ñor  a notice,  about  this  mighty 
carbuncle  yet  in  print ; though  it  is  said  that  it's  nothing  more  ñor 
less  than  the  larap  which  was  stolen  from  the  monastery  by  some 
great  Irish  chief;  and  which  he  flung  into  the  lake  because  the  fíame 
burned  his  fingers ; and  that  it  has  been  blazing  away  ever  since, 
and  will  continué  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  's  a world.  Now,  as 
I know  you  ’re  a bit  of  a collector  of  thirn  ould  legends,  if  yon  ’ll  just 
step  up  to  my  cabin  this  evening,  it  's  myself  will  send  for  the  boy 
thatshall  enlighten  you  with  the  entire  particulars  of  the  lamp. 

The  boy , to  whom  INI r.  Byrne  promised  to  introduce  me,  proved  to 
be  rather  an  oíd  one,  and  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
“ poor  scholar.”  lie  was  a melancholy  looking  man,  his  face  pule 
and  care-worn,  yet  bore  marks  of  manly  beauty,  and  his  eye,  though 
dimmed  byage  and  misery,  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  intclligenee. 
After  a few  cursory  remarks,  1 gleaned  that  the  education  of  the  oíd 
man  fully  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  “ the  poor  scholar.”  lie 
displayed  a inind  illuminated  by  a fine  natural  genius,  and  cultivat- 
ed  far  superior  to  his  station  in  society.  This  he  accounted  for,  by 
stating  that  lie  had  received  his  education  under  the  direction  of  his 
únele,  a parish  priest,  who  many  years  ago  kept  asmall  school  in  the 
town  of  Tralee. 

Ilaving  seated  myself  by  his  side,  and  lighted  one  of  Gliddon’s 
prime  havanahs,  I expressed  a wish  to  be  inade  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  “the  story  of  the  Lamp.”  With  this  request  he  in- 
stantly  acquiesced,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  “ The 
Miscelluny,”  I will,  as  far  as  my  memory  will  serve,  relate  it  in  his 
own  words. 


“THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAMP.” 

“ I cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  exact  period  of  time  to 
which  the  story  I am  about  to  relate  appertains;  but  it  was  in  those 
days  long  gone  by,  when  this  fair  lana  was  divided  amongst  many 
rulers ; and  during  a time  when  a dreadful  pestilence  mude  the 
stoutest  heart  to  quail  with  fear.  Late  on  a winter  evening  u young 
chieftain,  accompanied  by  several  armed  followers,  stopped  before 
the  habitation  of  an  aged  man,  who  had  sought,  and  found  protec- 
tion  for  himself  and  child,  upon  the  hospitable  shore  of  Innisfullen. 
The  island  was  then  held  by  an  O'Donoghue,  Prince  of  Locha  Lein  ; 
a chieftain  who  was  (like  several  others)  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  great  Maearthy.  The  leader  of  the  daring  band 
that  had  ventured  to  invade  the  island  of  Innisfallen  was  Seanlan  of 
the  Glen  ; and  the  fugitive,  before  whose  habitation  they  stood,  was 
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one  of  the  once-powerful  race  of  the  O’Sullivans.  The  story  goes, 
that  the  oíd  man  had  failed  to  aid  ' The  Maearthy  * in  a recent  quar- 
rel  witli  a neighbouring  eliief,  consequently  had  broken  the  tenure 
by  which  he  held  his  domains ; and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
mighty  monarch,  had  fled,  with  all  his  wealth,  to  the  O’Donoghue 
for  protection. 

If  The  armed  party  were  clamorous  in  their  demanda  for  admission, 
and  as  the  door  of’  the  oíd  man’s  dwelling  was  not  immediately 
opened,  they  were  preparing  to  í’orce  it,  when  the  bars  were  re- 
moved, and  Scanlan  and  his  party  were  admitted.  Immediately  on 
their  entrance  there  ruslied  from  an  adjoining  apartment  a young 
and  iovely  maiden,  who  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  leader  of 
the  intruders,  exclaiming  in  an  accent  of  joy, 

” ‘ Is  it  you,  my  dear  Desmond  ? Ah  ! I have  long  expected  you, 
and  watched  your  coming  from  the  western  shore,  long  after  sun- 
down.’ 

“ The  words  had  scareely  escaped  her  lips  when  she  started  back  in 
terror,  for  the  bright  Steel  of  the  chieftain’s  sword  caught  her  eye, 
and  sent  a chill  through  her  young  and  warm  bosom.  She  looked  at 
the  stranger,  and  sinking  on  a seat,  exclaimed, 

íf  * Great  heaven  ! it  is  not  Desmond  ! We  are  betrayed  !' 

IC  * True,  fair  maiden,  I am  not  young  Desmond,  the  handsome 
hunter  of  the  hills,  neither  do  I bring  rich  presents  to  my  aftianced 
bride,  the  beauteous  Saova:  I am  Scanlan  of  the  Glen,  and  am  here 
to  execute  the  orders  of  my  feudal  sovereign,  the  great  Maearthy 
Mor/ 

“*To  thy  chamber,  daughter!*  exclaimed  O’Sullivan,  who  had 
been  unobserved  by  the  party ; * I am  sufficient,  I should  think,  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  house  to  this  base  minion  of  a baser  tyrant/ 

“ ‘ Reproaches  are  but  as  words  given  idly  to  the  wind/  replied 
the  young  chief;  ‘for  from  this  moment  neither  you  ñor  any  that 
claim  your  kindred,  can  cali  house  or  land  your  own  ; I bear  acom- 
mission  to  seize  your  persons ; and  your  goods  are  confiscated/ 

* You  must  be  mad,  young  man  !'  vociferated  O’Sullivan,  raising 
his  lamp  to  the  face  of  his  denouncer.  4 Know  you  not  that  we  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  Prince  O’Donoghue,  who  has  already 
punisbed  more  than  one  proud  chief  who  has  dared  to  molest  those 
to  whom  he  grants  protection.  Home,  boy  I ñor  daré  to  put  this 
foolish  trick  on  me,  or  I may  punisli  you  as  you  deserve/ 

« í Well,  Sir  Traitor,  we  must  e’en  put  your  threats  to  the  proof, 
so  do  your  duty,  comrades ; seize  that  oíd  dotard,  he  is  your  pri- 
soncr  ; and  his  wealth  the  booty  due  to  our  liege  lord,  as  inderaniíi- 
cation  for  his  refusal  to  aid  his  cause  against.  the  Red  O’Connor/ 

“ The  followers  of  Scanlan  obeyed,  and  bound  the  oíd  man  hand 
and  foot,  who  fancied  the  whole  nffair  must  be  a dream,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings  had  been  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  and  quiet  that 
the  reality  fell  like  a thunderbolt  upon  its  victim. 

“ Saova,  who  had  crept  to  her  parent’s  side  during  the  loud  war 
of  words,  appeared  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  bent  an  eye  of  vacancy  on 
the  mailed  figure  of  the  ehieftain,  Scanlan,  whilst  her  father  from 
time  to  time  uttered  cries  of  agony  and  despair,  exclaiming,  * Just 
heaven!  what  will  become  of  us?* 

“ r A question  soon  answered/  replied  the  Chief  of  the  Glen  ; * you, 
oíd  man,  as  the  head  of  your  race,  are  doomed  to  die  the  death  of  all 
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traitors ; and  your  child,  with  all  of  her  sex  who  bear  your  ñame,  or 
claim  kindred  with  you,  are  to  be  driven  from  this  land.’ 

“ ‘ Great  God  ! wbat,  driven  from  their  hearth  and  home  ?*  ex  el  ai  m- 
ed  the  oíd  man,  wringing  his  corded  handa. 

“ 1 Yes,  even  From  this  moment/  answered  the  hcartless  youth. 

“ Saova,  on  hearing  this  terrible  decree,  started  From  the  State  uF 
apathy  into  which  she  had  fallen,  suddenly  seized  the  mailed  arm  oF 
Seanlan  with  a convulsive  grasp,  and  fixing  her  inquiring  eyes  Full 
on  his  Face,  she  thus  addressed  him  : — 

t€  f Young  warrior,  you  cannot  have  the  heart  to  enForce  this  cruel, 
vile  decree ; you  surely  will  not  drive  the  oíd  man  Forth  to  incet  the 
vengeance  oF  an  angry  tyrant?' 

“ The  Fair  pleader  never  looked  more  beautiFul  than  at  this  mo- 
ment ; her  bosom  heaving  with  anxious  and  contending  emotions, 
while  From  her  Full  and  stag-like  eyes  shot  daring  and  determina- 
tion.  Seanlan,  whose  heart  was  not  totally  devoid  oF  Feeling,  ap- 
peared  to  gaze  with  interest  as  he  looked  upon  the  lovely  advócate, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  his  Folio wers 
reminded  him  that  he  had  yet  other  duties  to  perform,  and  that  the 
orders  oF  the  Macarthy  must  not  be  delayed  by  those  intrusted  with 
their  execution. 

“ ‘ Right/  said  the  young  chief;  ‘come,  Fair  maiden,  prepare 
yourself  for  instant  departure ; we  will  conduet  you  safely  through 
the  mountain  passes,  and  once  beyond  the  district  of  Eoganacht,  you 
will  be  Free  From  further  molestaron.' 

“lie  commanded  his  Followers  to  exeeute  their  business  with  de- 
spatch.  In  vain  did  the  almost  frantic  Saova  implore  him  to  be 
merciful,  and  take  her  life  rather  than  sepárate  her  From  her  aged 
parent.  He  was  deaf  to  all  her  intreaties,  and  having  rudely  re- 
pulsed  her,  she  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  Followers  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Glen,  having  plundered  the  abode  of  the  wealth  it  eon- 
tained,  Forced  the  oíd  man  From  his  house.  The  tumult  aroused  the 
fair  Saova,  and  she  stood  before  the  marauders  an  altered  being. 

“ ‘ Father,  Farewell ! ' she  said.  ‘ The  daughter  of  un  Irish  chief- 
tain  must  preserve  her  life  For  a great  and  noble  purpose.’ 

“ Seanlan  was  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her  words, 
and  the  sudden  change  which  liad  taken  place  in  her  manner ; but 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  parent  brightened  as  he  read  in  the  counte- 
nance  of  his  beauteous  daughter  the  characters  of  defiance  and  re- 
venge.  They  were,  however,  From  that  hour  separated  For  ever. 

“ Two  months  i rom  that  day  the  Chief  of  the  Glen  was  seated  at 
the  feet  of  the  lovely  Elline,  daughter  of  the  Macarthy  Mor  ; she 
was  listening  with  attention  and  delight  to  the  recital  of  his  adven- 
tures  in  her  father's  Service,  whilst  his  mother,  the  proud  Gromlaith, 
sat  regarding  them  with  smiles  of  delight.  They  formed  a charm- 
ing  group  ,*  the  Fair,  delicate  girl,  elothed  in  a robe  ofpurest  white, 
her  slender  waist  encircled  by  a golden  zone,  was  seated  on  an  ebony 
chair  of  curious  workmanship  ; the  handsome  youth,  who  appeared 
almost  on  his  knees  before  her,  as  if  in  deep  devotion  to  some  saint. 
Elline,  smiling,  and  happy  in  his  love,  listened  as  he  spoke.  Seanlan 
thought  only  of  the  bliss  that  awaited  him,  and  his  happiness  in  con- 
templating  the  Fair  Features  of  the  lovely  maiden  he  should  cali  his 
own  on  the  morro w.  At  their  side.  and  looking  as  their  guardián 
ángel,  sat  the  proud  Gromlaith,  exulting  in  her  success  of  having  cf- 
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fected  a unión  which  would  hcal  the  breach  whichhad  for  some  time 
existed  between  her  noble  race,  and  that  of  the  Macarthy  Mor.  Day 
was  fast  drawing  to  a cióse,  the  evening  perfume  of  the  sweet  spring 
flowers  embalmed  the  air,  and  all  nature  seemed  hushed  into  a holy 
calm.  The  little  party  felt  its  in  finen  ce,  and  silence  for  awhile  crept 
amongst  them,  as  if  afraid  to  break  the  repose  of  nature.  TheChief 
of  the  Glen  rested  bis  head  near  the  lap  of  his  Elline,  and  at  that 
moment  they  forgot  all  but  themselves,  even  the  dreadful  pestilence 
which  for  some  time  past  had,  like  a scythe,  cut  ofT  so  many  of  the 
chieftains  and  their  followers,  sparing  in  its  dreadful  march  neither 
young  ñor  oíd.  At  this  hour  of  fancied  security  the  large  Gothic 
door  of  the  apartment  was  opened  with  great  caution,  and  a female 
figure,  closely  veiled,  stood  before  the  happy  group.  The  youth 
started  to  his  feet,  displeased  at  being  interrupted  in  the  sweet  but 
serious  train  of  thought  to  which  he  had  yielded,  and  somewhat 
rudely  demanded  the  purport  of  her  visit. 

“ ' Scanlan,  Chief  of  the  Glen/  she  replied  with  solemnity,  ‘ is  not 
that  fair  maúlen  Elline,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Macarthy  Mor, 
and  your  affianced  bride?* 

“ At  the  sound  of  the  female*s  voice  Elline  started  from  her  seat, 
and  bent  an  inquiring  look  upon  the  agitated  countenance  of  her 
youth  ful  lover.  She  fancied  she  foresaw  that  a disagreeable  scene 
was  about  to  be  enacted  from  some  trembling  and  forsaken  girl,  and 
fearing  for  her  own  happiness,  burst  into  tears. 

“ Scanlan  briefly  replied,  ‘ She  is  my  affianced  bride,  the  daughter 
of  Macarthy  Mor  !* 

“ * *Tis  well/  said  the  incógnita,  in  a tone  of  exultation  ; and  turn- 
ing  to  the  door  by  which  she  entered,  carefully  closed  it;  then 
placing  herself  before  the  daughter  of  the  great  monarch,  she  seru- 
tinized  her  attentively  for  some  time  through  her  veil ; then,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  she  murmured,  pausing  between  each  word,  { Yes — 
yes ; she  is  indeed  handsorae,  even  more  beautiful  than  I had  hoped 
to  find  her  !* 

“‘And  what  is  that  to  thee !’ exclaimed  the  youth,  with  impa- 
tience. 

“ ‘ What  to  me?*  exultingly  replied  the  unknown ; ‘why  this 
— Scanlan  of  the  Glen  ! I carne  to  warn  you  of  a danger  that 
threatens  you  and  your  young  bride ; of  a dreadful  project  to  dash 
the  cup  of  bliss  for  ever  from  your  lips ; it  has  been  well  conceived, 
and  wiil  be  executed  by  one  who  is  your  deadly  enemy.* 

<<(l  have  no  enemy  who  can  injure  me,  or  whoxn  I fear/  proudly 
answered  the  youth  ; ‘ defended  by  my  castle’s  walls,  and  my  good 
sword,  I would  bid  defiance  to  any  cbieftain.* 

<(  f Your  enemy/  replied  the  unknown,  ‘is  but  a poor,  defenccless 
woman  ; one  who,  in  spite  of  ramparts  and  sword,  holds  in  her  hand 
vengeance  as  inevitable  and  certain  as  the  punisliment  of  offended 
Heaven  !* 

“ A horrible  thought  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  youth  ; 
it  appeared  to  him  unreasonable  to  fear  a woman,  alone,  and  unarm- 
ed,  but  he  doubted  not  that  she  was  a maniac ; a sad  presentiment 
agitated  him,  and  with  a trembling  voice  he  said,  4 Who  are  you  ?— 
what  are  you  ?' 

“ ‘ Who  am  1/  she  replied  with  solemn  pnthos,  ‘ Saova,  the  chief- 
tain’s  daughter  I and  what  I seek  is  vengeance  for  a father*s  life/ 
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“ r Enough  ! enough  !'  said  the  Chief  of  the  Glen,  ‘instantly  leave 
this  place,  or  my  followers  shall  thrust  thee  henee.' 

“ 1 They  daré  not  !*  she  indignantly  replied. 

“ i Then  I will  !*  he  exclaimed ; and  advancing  towards  lier,  seized 
her  by  the  arm  to  drag  her  forth,  but  she  clung  to  him  with  con- 
vulsive  rage.  The  struggle  was  severe,  and  he  had  nearly  succeed- 
ed  in  his  parpóse,  when  she  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the 
castle  without  forcé.  ‘I  crave  one  boon  ; let  me  but  once  more  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  your  intended  bride,  ’tis  all  1 ask  for  the  deep 
inisery  you  have  caused  to  me  and  mine.’ 

“ She  advanced  with  him  towards  the  trembling  maúlen,  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  Lady  Gromlaith,  for  she  had  an  un- 
accountable  feeling  of  dread,  which  she  could  not  conqner.  Scanlan 
himself,  whilst  he  held  her  firinly  by  the  arm,  obeyed  her  with  re- 
luctance.  It  was  a moment  of  awful  silence  when  Saova  stood  be- 
fore  the  trembling  Elline.  Slowly  she  raised  the  veil  which  had 
concealed  her  features ; then,  presenting  the  youth  to  his  lovely 
bride,  screamed  aloud, 

“ ‘ Elline  Macarthy,  I here  present  to  you  Scanlan,  the  Chief  of 
the  Glen.'  The  youth  instantly  quitted  the  arm  he  had  grasped  ; 
Elline  fell  on  her  knees,  and  the  Lady  Gromlaith  stood  motionless 
with  horror.  A loud  and  fiendish  laugh  burst  froni  Saova  as  she  ex- 
claimed with  triuuiph,  * Now,  Chief  of  the  Glen,  where  are  your 
boasted  ramparts  ? where  your  good  sword,  to  deferid  you  from  the 
vengeance  of  a poor  weak  woman  ? Why  stand  you  all  aghast? 
Why  gaze  on  me,  as  if  in  fear  ? ’Tis  true  I am  pestiferous  ! and 
have  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  death  all  those  on  whom  I 've 
breathed.  Look  on  your  bride;  see  how  beautiful  she  is!  I was 
once  as  fair.  Now  wliat  am  I ? and  who  made  me  what  I am  ?' 

“Fiend-like  she  sprang  upon  the  object  of  her  bate,  clung  to  him 
like  a serpent,  and  covered  his  face  and  lips  with  deadly  kisses. 
JDuring  this  horrible  struggle  neither  his  mother  ñor  Elline  dared 
approach  to  assist  him ; they  saw  him  writhing  beneath  the  poison- 
ous  embraces  of  the  wretched  woman,  and  could  only  weep,  and  cali 
for  help.  At  lcngth  the  vassals  carne ; but  at  the  sight  of  Saova 
they  stood  petrified  and  immoveable,  not  daring  to  approach  beyond 
the  threshold.  The  frightful  contest  was  terminated  by  Scanlan’s 
plunging  his  sword  into  the  maiden's  bosom.  For  several  days  the 
life  of  the  young  chieftain  was  despaired  of.  During  this  time  the 
Lady  Gromlaith  made  a vow  to  bestow  a sil  ver  lamp  on  the  blcssed 
Saint  Finan  Lobhra,  if  her  son  reeovered  from  his  present  danger. 
She  also  made  a gift  to  the  monastery,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  lamp  constantly  burning  before  the  altar,  botli  by  day 
and  night.  The  Chief  of  the  Glen  was  saved  through  the  interces- 
sion  of  the  saint ; but  the  legend  says,  that  he  never  afterwards  had 
the  use  of  his  right  arm,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  having  the  up- 
pellation  of  * Scanlan  the  Scathkd  ; ’ and  that  the  beauteous 
Elline  fell  a victim  to  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  then  ravaged 
this  fair  island.’' 
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A LONELY  NIGHT  ON  THE  FELDBERG. 

After  a sojourn  of  some  weeks  at  Wiesbaden,  though  my  health 
was  bettered  by  the  use  of  the  waters,  the  early  rising,  the  morning- 
walks,  the  one  o’clock  dinners,  and  tlie  afternoon  promenades,  yet 
my  mind  began  to  sicken  at  the  irksome  monotony  of  the  place  ; for 
that  which  appeared  a pleasing  variety  the  first  few  days,  became, 
by  its  uniform  repetition,  a dull  and  wearisome  monotony.  The 
same  series  of  actions  and  scenes  was  to  be  gone  through  every  day. 
At  six  o’cloc.k  in  the  morning  yon  repaired  to  the  confined  space, 
shut  in  partí  y by  houses  and  garden-walls,  before  the  kokbrunnen 
(boiling  springs),  or,  as  some,  with  a very  imaginative  palate,  are 
pleased  to  fancy  and  term  it,  the  chicken-brotli  well,  from  its  slight 
resemblance  in  taste  to  that  culinary  concoction.  There  yon  fiad 
daily  to  elbow  your  way  through  a dense  crowd  of  real  or  pseudo 
invalids,  eacli  glass  in  hand,  and  employed  in  drenehing  their  sto- 
machs  with  scalding  water.  This  well-dressed  throng,  composed  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  ingredients,  presented  no  doubt  variety 
enough,  as  far  as  rank  and  character  went ; for  in  it  were  to  be 
found  not  a few  Russian  princes  and  princesses,  counts  and  count- 
esses,  Germán  hersogs  (dukes)  and  their  noble  moieties,  who  might 
with  truth  be  termed  their  better  lialves,  many  of  tliera  being  nearly 
double  the  weight  and  volume  of  their  husbands,  barons  and  baron- 
esses  by  the  hundred,  and  minor  Germán  gentry,  heerens-fraus , and 
foaulecns  in  still  greater  abundance.  To  these  " native  and  Germán 
to  the  matter 99  was  to  be  added  a formidable  reinforcement  of  visitors 
from  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  more  espeeially 
from  Great  Britain,  these  last  including  almost  all  grades  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  from  the  stately  duke  or  magni  ticen  t mar- 
quis,  down  through  all  the  intermedíate  shades  of  station  and  re- 
spectability  to  the  plum-rieh  drysalter,  or  fortune-crowned  vendor 
of  liquid  blacking  or  patent  pills. 

According  as  this  motley  assemblage  of  princes,  peers,  parsons, 
professors,  and  pill-purveyors, — dukes,  dandies,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  drysalters, — counts,  chevaliers,  colonels,  and  corn-cutters, — ba- 
rons, brewers,  biscuit-bakers,  and  bill-brokers,  &e.  &c.  &c.,  with 
their  titled  or  untitled,  fair  or  brown  helpmates,  gulped  down  the 
prescribed  quantity  of  scalding  water,  its  component  parts  dispersed 
in  various  directions,  some  to  lounge  under  the  straight  linden-tree 
walks  contiguous  to  the  well,  and  others  to  perambulate  the  more 
distant  promenades  behind  the  Kursaal , or  assembly-rooms,  then  and 
there,  ú forcé  de  marchar , to  expel  by  the  pores  the  quantum  of  extra 
caloric  they  had  taken  in  through  the  mouth.  This  operation  once 
coneluded,  they  returned  to  their  respective  hoffs,  or  hotels,  where 
they  proved  by  the  vigour  of  their  attacks  on  the  solids  and  liquids 
that  covered  the  breakfast-tables,  the  appetite-giving  qualities  of  hot 
water,  early  rising,  and  exercise.  Between  this  recruiting  of  the 
vital  forces  and  another  important  duty  of  the  day,  the  bath-takings, 
the  interval  is  filled  up  either  in  yawning  over  stale  newspapers, 
lounging  about  the  doors  of  hotels,  sauntermg  listlessly  through  the 
streets,  sometimes  stopping  to  stare  with  eager  curiosity  at  so  novel 
and  extraordinary  a sight  as  a post-chaise  drawn  by  two  or  more 
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horses,  with  two,  three,  or  more  unfeathered  bipeds  within  it. 
Others,  and  those  chiefly  Germans,  endeavour  to  kill  Time  by  sino- 
thering  him  with  smoke,  and  eontinuing  unceasingly  to  puff,  puff, 
puff  away,  from  dawn  to  (hjeúner , from  déjcuner  to  dinner,  from  din- 
ner  to  supper,  and  from  supper  to  snoring  time.  In  faet,  many  of 
these  invetérate  consumers  of  the  Indian  weed  never  take  the  pipe 
from  their  mouths  but  during  the  time  strictly  necessary  to  fill  the 
latter  organs  with  the  food  requisite  for  their  bodily  sustenance,  and 
pass  their  days  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Júpiter  is  de- 
scribed  by  Homer  to  nave  whiled  away  bis  time  upon  Mount  Olym- 
pus,— in  cloud-compelling. 

From  eleven  to  one  o’clock,  the  bathing-hours,  great  is  the  con- 
course,  hurried  the  movements,  and  flurried  the  faces  in  the  streets 
of  Wiesbaden.  At  these  hours  may  be  seen,  hastily  gliding  along 
the  foot-pavements,  staid  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and 
complexions,  muííled  up  to  the  eyes,  seemingly  afraid  of  the  iight  of 
day  and  the  free  air,  and  with  eyes  inflamed  and  cheeks  flushed,  as 
if  they  had  been  committing  somc  guilty  action ; and  yet  they  have 
been  doing  notliing  more  iniquitous  to  themselves  or  others,  than 
par-boiling  their  bodies  in  the  scalding  water  of  the  kokbrunnen  for 
some  half  hour  or  so.  The  next  scene  of  this  strange,  if  not  event- 
ful,  history,  is  the  table  d'hote . It  would  require  a Kabelaisian  pen 
to  do  justice  to  the  Gargantuan  powers  of  demolition,  mastication, 
and  deglutition  displayed  upon  these  occasions,  and  particularly  by 
the  Germán  operators.  The  almost  lightning  celerity  with  which 
soup,  houilli , fish,  patties,  pasties,  stews,  minced  meats,  made  dishes, 
liams  and  tongues — the  latter  often  stufled  with  almonds  and  raisins — 
sausugcs  and  sour  krout,  raw  herrings  and  beet-root,  with  a long  ct 
cetern  of  hors  d'ceuvres,  are  engulfed,  baffles  all  description.  So 
liearty  has  been  the  discussion  of  each  and  all  of  these  dishes  by 
each  and  every  guest,  that  it  appears  to  a strangcr,  the  first  time  of 
bis  being  a witness  of  this  scene  of  voracity,  that  the  meal  is  over, 
and  the  appetites  of  all  satisfied.  But,  alas ! how  egregious  is  bis 
mistake!  This  is  not  even  the  connnencemeni  de  la  Jtn,  for  between 
this  first  course  and  the  last  there  is  a pause,  but  a pause  that  is  most 
profitably  and  solidly  filled  up  by  a goodly  array  of  arrow-root ; 
bread  and  butter,  sago,  tapioca,  and  rice-puddings  flanked  by  huge 
beakers  of  acid  sauces  ; and  this  mixture  of  sweets  and  sours  being 
duly  and  abundantly  partaken  of,  the  company  find  themselves  fitted 
and  ready  to  fall  upon,  with  apparently  unabated  gusto,  the  picccs  de 
resistance  which  are  then  ushered  in  in  solemn  State,  in  the  shape  of 
huge  pieces  of  roast  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  liaunehes  of  chcvreuil,  roast 
geese,  fowl,  game,  &c. 

After  dinner,  the  usual  duration  of  which  is  from  one  and  a half 
to  two  hours,  the  company  disperse,  butonly  to  mcct  again  in  a short 
time  in  the  gardens,  and  extensive  and  ornamented  pleasure-grounds 
appertaining  to  the  Kursaal,  where  coíTee-drinking,  liqueur-sipping, 
ice-taking,  promenading,  and  smoking,  all  to  the  sound  of  an  excel- 
lent  band  of  wind-instruments,  fill  up  the  hours,  till  the  shades  of 
night  closing  in,  compel  a retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  Kursaal, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  saloon,  a room  of  immense  size, 
the  ceiling  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive  and  magnificent  mar- 
ble  columns,  and  splendidly  decorated,  draperied,  and  lighted  up 
with  one  large,  and  several  smaller  lustres,  are  planted  two  roulette- 
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tables,  wíth  their  respective  étals  inajürs  of  inspector,  dealers, 
croupiers  and  rakers,  green-shaded  liglits,  shining  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  paraphernalia.  In  the  adjoining  rooms  is  an  equal 
number  of  rouge-et-noir  tables,  so  tlmt  the  youthful  and  tlie  reckless 
of  all  ages  have  but  a poor  chance  of  escaping  these  multiplied 
dangers,  for,  in  flying  from  the  Scylla  of  the  roulette-table,  they  but 
too  oftcn  find  themselves  cast  away  on  the  equally  perilous  Clia- 
rybdis  of  rouge-et-noir.  Around  these  burning  tapers  of  teraptation 
is  seen  hovering  continually  a cloud  of  human  moths  and  butterflies, 
few  of  whom  escape  without  having  their  wings  sorely  singed,  and 
in  niany  instances  so  completely  burnt  off,  that.  they  are  reduced 
from  their  gay,  glittering,  fluttering  state,  to  their  original  obscure 
and  helpless  grub-forin, — forwhere  on  earth  is  there  a more  desoíate 
and  helpless  insect  than  a play-ruined  and  broken-down  dandy  in  a 
foreign  country,  without  money,  or  means,  friends,  or  credit  ? It 
would  be  dull  as  “ a twice-told  tale"  to  describe  the  doings  of  the 
supper- rooms  of  the  Kursaal,  where  many  of  those  who  at  one 
o'clock  dined  as  if  they  were  never  to  diñe  again,  now  sup  as  if  they 
never  liad  dined. 

Such  being  the  occupations  and  amusementsat  Wiesbaden,  it  may 
be  easily  coneeived,  as  I have  already  hinted,  that  their  daily  and  un- 
varied  repetition  became  monotonous  and  wearisome,  so  that  to  es- 
cape that  worstof  all  maladies,  the  tcedium  vita’,  I resolved  to  change 
thescene;  and  having  hecrd  much  of  the  glorious  view  from  the 
Feldberg  (the  highest  of  the  Taunus  range  of  mountains),  and  of  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  I hied  to  the  railroad-station, 
and  taking  my  place  in  one  of  the  trains,  was  deposited  in  about  an 
hour  at  llochst,  within  a few  miles  of  Frankfort.  From  Ilochst  my 
road  lay  in  a straight  line  across  the  plain,  to  the  pretty  village  of 
Soden,  renowned  for  the  variety  and  strength  of  its  mineral-springs  ; 
one  of  which  bore  the  tempting  denomination  of  Champa gner  Brun - 
nen , or  Champagne  Spring.  Of  this  I took  more  than  one  deep 
draught,  and  found  its  light  and  limpid  water  winking  all  over  its 
surface  with  beaded  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  if  not  so  exhilarat- 
ing  as  its  French  naincsake,  certainly  more  refreshing  and  invigor- 
ating  after  a smart  walk  of  four  miles,  under  a hot  sun.  From  So- 
den the  soil  gradually  rises  towards  the  forest  that  commences  at  the 
foot  of  the  Feldberg,  and  covers  the  w lióle  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  exception  of  its  topmost  summit.  Cióse  tothe  footof  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  left  as  you  approach,  stand s the  picturesquc  little  town 
of  Konigstein,  on  the  sides  of  a conical  liill,  and  overtopped  by  the 
extensive  ruins  of  a feudal  castle,  part  of  which  has  been  repaired,  and 
converted  into  a modera  fortress.  About  a mile^to  the  right  is  seen, 
on  the  highest  peak  of  a lofty  and  precipitóos  pile  of  rocks,  the  im- 
posing  ruins  of  the  baronial  castle  of  Falkenstein,  well  known  for 
being  the  local  habitation  given  by  tradition  to  one  of  the  wild 
stories  that  have  floated  down  the  streani  of  time  from  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  are  still  related,  if  not  believed,  by  the  Germán  pea- 
san  try. 

Finding  on  inquiry  at  the  little  inn  at  Konigstein  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  through  the  forest  was  too  intricate  to  be  attempted 
alone,  I asked  for  a guide;  and,  after  more  than  an  hour’s  delay — for 
nothing,  unless  it  be  the  process  of  eating,  is  done  speedily,  in  this 
part  of  Germany  at  least, — a guide — and  such  a guide  ! — presented 
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himself.  This  being, fí  curtailed  of  nature’s  fair  proportion,”  was  under 
four  feet  in  stature,  with  a breadth  of  chest  and  shoulders  befitting  a 
giant,  a head,  from  its  enormity,  in  keeping  with  the  shoulders,  and 
sunk  between  tliem.  On  this  mis-shapen  head  was  a thick  forest  oí 
dark  rusty-coloured  hair,  that  hnng  in  matted  locks  over  his  humped 
back  and  down  his  face,  concealing  almost  his  deeply  sunken  eyes, 
whicli  were  perceptible  only  at  intervals  by  the  gloomy  and  sinister 
glare  they  shot  forth.  The  beauties  of  the  lower  part  of  this  visage 
were  eked  out  by  an  awful  cliasm  of  a mouth,  that  encroached  more 
than  the  most  enlarged  limits  of  fitness  and  proportion  could  justify 
lipón  both  cheeks,  and  which  was  armed  with  two  rows  of  broad 
and  massive  teeth,  whose  whiteness  was  rendered  more  dazzling  as 
“ he  oped  his  ponderous  jaws  " to  grin  or  growl,  by  the  thick  black 
stubble,  by  courtesy  called  a beard,  that  covered  these  jaws,  the 
negro-likc  lips  and  protruding  chin.  This  huge  trunk,  with  its 
upper  and  appalling  appendages,  was  awkwardly  and  loosely  set  up 
on  nether  limbs  of  the  most  disproportionate  want  of  elongation,  as 
compared  witli  the  large  diinensions  of  the  body,  but  the  due  length 
of’  which  his  legs  were  defrauded,  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  his 
splay  feet,  which  were  fiattened  out  both  in  breadth  and  length  to 
such  a size  as  mude  thein  resemble  more  the  wide-webbed  palles  of 
some  enormous  aquatic  fowl  or  amphibious  amimal  than  the  feet  of  a 
human  being.  With  this  strange  monster,  this  twin-brother  of  Cali- 
ban,  I was,  though  loath,  fain  to  take  my  way,  and  we  started  for 
the  mountain-side,  and  were  soon  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
My  guide  preceded  me  at  a rapid,  and  what  might  be  termed  an 
enigniatieal  pace,  for  he  neither  walked,  ñor  trotted,  ñor  ran,  ñor 
galloped,  but  got  over  the  ground  in  a pace  quite  peculiar  to  him- 
self,  and  as  it  may  be  said,  by  stratagem  ; for  instead  of  putting 
either  foot  altcrnately  straight  before  him  like  all  other  mortals,  he 
flung  out  sideways  each  foot,  and  after  describing  with  it  a semi- 
circle,  brought  it  down  with  a kind  of  bouncing  movement,  in  ad- 
vance  more  than  the  usual  pace  of  a man,  accompanying  this  gro- 
tesque  evolution  with  a squattering  of  his  broad  feet  amongst  the 
fallen  leaves  of  the  forest  path  (for  the  seasen  was  autmnn)  that  at 
first  was  perfectly  startling,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  kept  mutter- 
ing  or  rather  growling  to  himself  a kind  of  monotonous  sing-song  or 
litany,  which  I afterwards  had  reason  to  know  was  the  rchearsal  of 
the  lesson  he  had  to  deliver  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

In  this  unsociable  manner  we  trudged  on  through  the  devious  and 
often  intricate  forest  paths,  and  sometimes  through  the  dry  bed  of 
a torrent,  for  nearly  three  weary  hours.  At  last,  emerging  from 
under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  we  carne  in  sight  of  the  top, 
which  was  bare  of  trees,  and  only  covered  with  moss  and  long,  rank 
reedy  grass.  As  I neared  the  summit,  the  clouds,  with  a preve - 
nance  that  I could  have  gladly  dispensed  with,  descended  to  meet 
me,  so  that  on  attaining  the  highest  point,  I found  myself  in  a world 
of  vapour,  and  as  completely  shut  out,  or  rather  shut  in,  from  the 
view  of  the  widely  extended  panorama,  I had  been  so  engerly  toiling 
after,  as  if  I had  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead  of  climb- 
ing  one  of  the  warts  on  its  huge  back.  This  was  to  me  a moment  of 
bitter  disappointment,  and  a cruel  and  practical  comment  on  the 
text  which  points  out  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  human  wishes. 
On  my  guide,  however,  it  appenred  to  have  no  such  efleet,  for,  like 
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an  alarm  dock,  wound  up  to  strike  at  a particulár  hour,  the  moraent 
he  gáined  the  summit,  he  made  immediately,  in  his  shuffling  manner, 
for  the  edge  of  the  level  on  whicli  \vc  stood,  and  stretching  out  his 
arrns  and  pointing  as  if  to  sorae  distant  objects,  though  to  have  seen 
anything  at  ten  paces  in  ad vanee  was  impossible  from  the  imper- 
viotis  gloom  that  shroaded  the  mountain  top,  he  began  in  a deeply 
guttural  tone,  and  rapid  delivery,  to  run  over  the  ñames  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  rivers,  and  hills  that  lay  in  the  direction  to  which 
he  pointed,  and  this  he  did  with  siicli  breathless  liaste,  as  shewed 
that  he  feared  that  if  he  once  by  the  shortest  pause  let  fall  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  the  cine  was  lost  to  him  irrevocablv,  for  that  excur- 
sión at  least.  As  soon  as  he  liad  enuraerated  the  ñames  of  the  places, 
&c.  that  lay  to  the  north,  he  quickly  shifted  his  position  to  the  east, 
and  re-commenced  his  rapid  and  rugged  litany,  which  ceremony  he 
repeated  at  the  two  remaining  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens ; and 
then  without  pause,  stay,  or  warning,  as  if  the  solé  end  and  aim  of 
onr  coming  up  was  to  hear  him  repeat  his  lesson,  he  began  his  de- 
scent of  the  mountain,  on  another  and  rauch  more  precipitous  side 
than  that  by  which  we  had  ascended.  Though  chagrined  at  having 
so  entirely  failed  in  the  object  of  my  toilsome  walk,  and  cliilled  to 
the  bones  by  the  coid  and  piercing  vapour  about  me,  I could  not 
help  bursting  into  a laugh  at  the  equally  ludicrous  and  strange  con- 
duct  of  my  guide  ; and  all  liope  of  a clearing  up  of  the  sky  being  for 
that  day  over,  I was  fain  to  fbllow  the  headlong  course  of  my  pre- 
cursor. 

In  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  time  wc  took  to  come  up, 
we  descended  the  mountain,  at  times  sliding  for  several  paces  on 
our  heels,  then  jumping  for  a long  interval  from  tuft  to  tuft,  and  at 
other  times  letting  ourselves  drop  from  slirub  to  shrub.  Wearied 
and  baffted,  I returned  to  u mine  inn,"  feeling  very  like  one  who  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  wool,  and  had  come  lióme  shorn.  But  the 
keenness  of  my  annoyanee  had,  like  most  other  “ things  evil,  gome 
soul  of  goodness  in  it,”  for  it  excited  me  to  the  resol ution  of  giving 
myself  and  the  splendid  view  from  the  Feldberg  another  chance  of 
forming  an  acquaintance. 

With  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this,  I rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing,  but  the  sky  was  still  sunless  and  menucing,  and  as  the  day  w'ore 
away  and  noon  succeeded  to  morn,  without  any  syniptoms  of  an 
atmospheric  change,  I w'as  heginning  to  dread  that  I raust  retnrn  to 
A\  iesbaden  a baftíed  man,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  some  kind  spirit, 
the  binder  up  of  broken  hopes,  had  intervened  in  my  favour,  a 
gentle  and  genial  breeze  sprung  up,  and  after  rustling  into  life  the 
listless  leaves  of  the  drooping  trees,  lieaved  upwards  from  the  earth 
the  dense  mass  of  clouds,  and  compelled  them,  like  a routed  army, 
to  disperse  in  confused  and  huddled  lieaps,  towards  the  horizon, 
leaving  the  blue  sky  free  to  the  sun  to  career  and  triumph  in. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  unexpected  and  happy  denouement,  I set 
out,  though  it  was  then  rather  late  in  the  day,  for  sueli  an  excursión, 
being  betwcen  two  and  three  o’clock,  for  the  top  of  the  Feldberg. 
This  time,  however,  I dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  my  former 
guide,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  three  parts  idiot  and  one  part 
gnouie  or  demon,  and  dared  the  devious  path  alone,  provided  only 
with  a paper  of  sandwiches,  a few  cigars,  tlieir  neeessary  adjunct 
a box  of  lucifers,  a telescope,  and,  forewarned  by  the  coid  of  the 
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preceding  day  on  the  “ misty  mountain’s  top,”  a little  brandy  in  a 
flask,  and  a light  Macintosh  cloak. 

In  somewhat  more  time  than  the  ascent  had  taken  on  the  prcvious 
day,  from  being  obliged  to  pause  more  than  once,  to  choose  between 
three  or  four  paths  that  crossed  each  other,  that  which  was  the  right 
one,  I attained  the  summit,  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
was  rewarded  for  my  former  disappoi atinen t and  present  fatigue  by 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  panoramas  that  can  be  given 
to  the  eye  to  contémplate,  at  least  in  Etirope.  There  could  not  have 
been  a more  favourable  inoment  ibr  viewing  this  wondrous  picture 
in  all  its  imposing  breadth  and  infinite  detail.  For,  as  Southey  sings 
of  a similar  autumn-day,  that  sent  into  the  hearta  su  mmer-feeling — 

There  was  not  on  that  day  a speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven  ; the  blessed  sun  alone, 

In  unapproachable  divinity 
Careered,  rejoicing  in  his  iinlds  of  light. 

Immediately  below  me  lay  the  lower  bilis  of  the  Taunus  rango, 
spread  out  in  all  their  waving  variety  of  height  and  hollow,  slope 
and  valley,  thickly  clothed  with  woods,  tinteil  with  the  mellow  and 
many-coloured  hues  of  autumn,  and  sheltering  in  some  of  their  most 
secluded  and  picturesque  sites  sxnall,  romautic  towns,  some  with  cas- 
tellated  and  turretted  wails,  and  all  dignified  with  the  remains  of 
some  feudal  and  ivy-covered  castle,  whilst  over  the  wide-spread 
plain  beyond,  that  stretched  out  for  many  and  many  a league  on  all 
sides,  to  the  horizon,  were  scattered  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hani- 
lets,  in  a profusión  that  would  have  delighted,  if  it  did  not  puzzle, 
the  least  enthusiastic  of  topographers.  Tile  sun's  rays,  as  strongly 
reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  Uhine,  traced  out  with  glittering  dis- 
tinctness  the  winding  course  of  that  noble  river,  as  it  flowed  on, 
“ exulting  and  abounding"  now  through  rich  and  populous  cham- 
paign  countries,  and  now  through  its  steep  and  vine-covered  banks, 
with  their  numerous  feudal  ruins  and  mouldering  robber  holds ; 
whilst  tlie  Mein,  and  other  minor  rivers,  like  streams  of  mol  ten  sil- 
ver,  sparkled  forth  here  and  there,  giving  life  and  brilliancy  to  the 
many-featured  landscape.  To  attempt  anything  like  a fu  11  descrip- 
tion  of  all  that  falls  within  the  range  of  visión,  aided  by  the  tclescope, 
from  the  top  of  the  Feldberg,  would  be  impossible  in  the  bnef 
limits  of  an  article  ; but,  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense  outlines  of  the  prospect,  I subjoin  in  a note  what  topogra- 
phers say  of  them,  after  stating  that  the  eye  commands  a circumfer- 
ence  of  four  hundrcd  and  fifty-one  mile3,  within  which  are  twelve 
cities  and  lurge  towns,  and  one  hundrcd  villages.  * 

Absorbed  in  the  contemplaron  of  this  glorious  prospect,  time  flew 

• 44  The  most  distant  points  seen  from  the  Feldberg  are  the  m omítame  calle»!  the 
Inselberg,  near  Gotha ; the  Rühngeberg,  by  Fulda  ; and  the  Spessart,  in  Fran- 
conia.  Towards  the  south,  the  Katzenbackeí,  in  the  Odenwald  ; the  Melihoeus,  by 
Anerbach  ; the  Oelberg,  by  Sohierskeim,  on  the  Borgstrasse ; the  Ileiligenberg  añil 
Konigstuhl,  by  Heidelberg  ; the  Itterkensberg,  by  Badén  ; and  the  Dounen,  under 
the  Vogesen.  Towards  the  west,  the  Donnersberg,  by  Kreutznach  ; the  Munster- 
berg,  by  Bingen  ; the  hills  on  the  Moselle;  and  the  Liehengehurge  or  Drachenfels, 
by  Bonn.  'J’oward  the  north  west,  the  chain  of  hills  in  \Vestplialia  ; the  Buhan 
and  First,  by  Kms  ; and  the  Westerwald.  Towanls  tho  north,  the  Dynsberg,  by 
Giessen  ; the  Meisner,  in  Lower  Hessia  ; the  mountuins  by  Crilsenberg ; and  the 
llubuchswalde,  by  Cassel.  This  completes  the  superb  panorama. f> 
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by  me  Unheeded ; and,  on  being  recalled  to  mysélf  by  a feeling  of 
eliilliness  from  tile  coid  wind  that  prevailed  around,  I perceived  that 
the  san  liad  dcclined  considerably.  Finding  myself  hungry,  coid, 
and  fatigued,  I sought  for  a spot  where  I could  be  sheltered  ¿rom  the 
wind  whilst  I discussed  a few  sandwiches.  This  desired  gilc  was 
furnished  me  by  a liuge  fragmcnt  of  rock,  that  rises  up  alone  and 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  level  space  on  the  top  of  the  Feld- 
berg,  and  which  is  called  Brunehilda's  bed,  from  a tradition  that  a 
bcautiful  Frankish  queen  of  that  ñame  sought  a refuge  there  from 
her  enemies.  This  rock  leans  to  one  side,  and  being  slightly  concave 
on  that  side,  offers  a shelter  from  the  rain,  and  the  winds  of  heaven, 
unless  that  wliicli  blovvs  directly  towards  its  front.  Fortunately,  on 
this  occasion  the  wind  was  in  its  poop.  After  appeasing  the  pangs 
of  Jiungcr,  and  driving  out  the  coid  with  a few  grains  of  brandy, 
I again  started  up  to  view  the  splendid  prospect,  under  a ncw  and 
still  more  imposing  character,  as  it  was  then  bathed  in  all  the  glo- 
rious  tinta  and  magical  efi'ects  of  an  unusually  fine  sunset.  Never 
were  I to  live  us  the  Spaniards  wish  their  friends,  “ a thousand 
years,M  shall  I lbrget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  sub- 
limity  of  that  spectacle.  The  earth  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
that  wide  panorama  secmed  to  be  converted  by  the  sun's  alchemy 
i.ito  massive  gold  ; the  llhine  and  Mein,  and  their  tributary  rivers 
and  minor  streams,  flashed  up  as  if  liquid  fire  and  hot  water  filled 
their  beds  ; the  Windows  of  the  liouses,  and  gilded  pinnacles  of  the 
spires  and  towers  of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  within  view, 
blazed  out  as  if  a sudden  conflagration  liad  seized  upon  them,  and 
the  transitory  and  visionary  (lames  passed  on  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  spire  to  spire,  as  if  following  to  do  the  awful  behests 
of  a destroy.ing  ángel  in  bis  avenging  flight.  The  very  air  secm- 
ed to  be  tliick  and  palpable,  and  too  wartu  lo  breathe,  cliarged,  as  it 
was,  witli  the  fervid  glow  of  sunset.  Then,  after  this  tuin ultuous 
and  all-pervading  splendour,  carne  on  the  wondrous  and  countless 
changes  of  colour  produced  in  the  evening  clouds  by  the  sinking 
orb,  with  all  their  corresponding  effeets  and  indescribable  accidents 
oflightand  shade  upon  the  landscape.  Gradually  the  deep,  rich, 
and  ruby-like  glow  faded  away,  and,  before  vanishing  entirely, 
tinged,  for  an  almost  imperceptible  space  of  time,  with  a faint  ró- 
sente blush  the  peaks  of  the  most  distant  bilis,  whilst  that  part  of  the 
sky  towards  the  west  not  hid  from  the  view  by  clouds,  underwent 
successively  all  those  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  tints  com- 
prised  betwcen  the  deep  full  green  of  the  emerald  and  the  faintest 
shade  of  the  same  colour,  as  seen  in  the  pulest  specimen  of  the  stone 
called  aqua  marina,  whilst  the  extreme  edges  of  this  wondrous  woof 
were  fiaslnng  with  the  ever-varying  brilliancv  of  the  opal,  or  shining 
in  that  green  and  golden  light  the  admiration  and  despair  of  painters. 
As  this  sublime  pageantry  of  the  clouds  approached  its  cióse,  an  em- 
purpled  vapour  stole  over  the  bilis,  the  last  lingering  trace  of  light 
faded  from  the  sky,  and  then 

u O’er  all 
Evc\s  (lew  y fingers  drew 
The  gradual  dusky  veil.” 

Entirely  unmindful  of  where  I was,  and  its  distance  from  any 
abitation,  I rcmained  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  glorious  scene,  and 
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not  aware  of  thelittle  or  no  twiliglit  that  was  to  intervene  between 
sunset  and  the  darkness  of  night,  I was  only  roused  from  my  revené 
by  a gloom  that  carne  on  as  suddenly  as  if  a curtain  liad  been  let  dowri 
before  my  eyes.  Starting,  I recollected  the  intricate  way  I liad  to 
thread  before  reaching  shelter  for  the  night,  and  without  a minute's 
pause,  hurried  down  from  the  summit  and  plunged  into  what  I 
thought  was  the  right  path  through  the  forest,  but  either  I missed 
it  in  my  lieedless  liaste  at  íirst,  or  from  my  eyes  being  dimmed  by 
dwelling  so  long  on  the  plighted  and  sun-lit  clouds,  I afterwards 
swerved  from  it,  and  soon  found  myself  entanglcd  in  the  intricacies 
and  confounded  by  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  The  sky  had  already 
become  obscured  with  quickly  gatliering  clouds,  so  that  it  was  thick 
darkness  under  the  closely  intermingled  branches  of  the  forest-trees, 
and  a rapid  and  heavy  pattering  amongst  tlie  leaves  announced  that 
with  the  fall  of  night  had  come  a fall  of  rain.  In  vain  I souglit  on 
every  side  to  strike  into  the  right  path,  but  only  found  that  in  my 
bewilderment  I was  getting  into  the  remóte  depths  of  the  forest* 
almost  impassable  from  the  closeness  of  the  trees  and  the  thick 
brushwood.  To  llave  cast  about  or  shouted  for  assistance  was  hope- 
less,  as  I knew  that  therc  was  not  a single  human  habitation  on  tiie 
mountain,  and  to  have  niade  a eouch  of  humid  and  mouldoring 
leaves  to  pass  the  night  on,  with,  probahly,  some  companions  of  the 
vipers  I had  seen  gíiding  about  the  day  before  for  my  bedfellow^ 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a shudder  of  dissent.  So,  as  a 
dernier  resort,  I resolved  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the  summit,  and  seek 
for  shelter,  if  not  rest,  in  the  royal  but  stony  bed  of  queen  Brunc- 
liilda. 

Before  emerging  from  the  forest,  wliich  terminates  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  I collected  as  large  a bundle  as  I could  wcll  carry  of 
dry  and  withered  branches,  to  give  cheer  and  warmtli  to  the  lonely 
watches  of  the  night  I had  in  prospect.  Tliis  operation  I repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  so  as  to  have  a provisión  of  fuel  that  might  last  me 
till  niorning,  and  in  as  many  successive  trips  I carried,  like  Fer- 
dinand  in  the  Tempest,  my  hcajis  of  fírewood  to  their  lofty  destina- 
tion.  Having  arranged  a portion  of  tliese  in  front  of,  and  cióse  to, 
the  concave  side  of  the  rock,  I set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  my  luci- 
fer box,  and  cnsconcing  myself  in  the  bed  of  Brunehilda,  and  shut 
in  as  if  with  a door  of  mingled  fíame  and  smoke,  I prepared  to  pass 
the  loitering  hours  till  dawn  should  set  me  free.  The  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  fire,  disposed  my  eyes  to 
slumber,  and  I soon  dropped  into  a heavy,  but  not  dreamless  sleep  ; 
for  in  tliis  sleep  there  again  appeared  before  me  the  hideous  face  and 
mis-shapen  form  of  my  guide  of  the  day  before,  and  who  announced 
himself  as  a gnome,  or  dwarf  of  the  mines,  cliarged  with  w?atching 
over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  that  lay  hid  in  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  and  which  he  ofFereri  to  shew  me  if  I would  follow 
liirn.  But  before  1 had  time  to  answer  liini,  his  distorted  and  repul- 
sivefeatures  changed,  with  the  wild  incoherency  peculiar  to  drearns, 
into  the  beautiful  but  stately  expression  of  a feminine  face,  and  his 
dwarfish  stature  assumcd  the  height  and  graceful  proportions  of  a 
female  figure  clothed  in  an  antique  eostume,  wearing  a coronet  of 
sparkling  jewels  over  her  fair  and  flowing  locks,  an  imnge  in  fact  of 
the  queen  Brunehilda,  wliose  bed  I was  occupying.  Then  tliis  figure, 
as  if  dividing  itself  in  two,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  my  faney,  at  one 
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and  the  same  time,  my  guíele  and  Bruneliilda,  who  began  in  gro- 
tesque  and  wild  gambols,  to  chase  eacli  otber  alternatelv  pursuing 
and  pursued ; then,  intcrniingling  their  persons,  tliey  whirled  in  a 
mad  and  mazy  waltz  round  and  round  the  platform  on  the  moun- 
tain  top,  till  in  one  of  their  heedless  circlings  they  approached  too 
near  the  edge  oí*  the  level  spaee  and  appeared  to  topple  over,  at  the 
same  time  that  a cry  oí*  terror,  as  I thought  froto  the  falling  queen 
of  the  Franks,  broke  my  slumber,  and  terminated  abruptly  my 
dream. 

I r ai  sed  my  licad  from  the  rock  against  which  I had  been  lean- 
ing,  and  opened  my  eyes,  when,  athwart  the  veil  of  smoke  that 
aróse  from  the  burning  faggots,  I thought  I could  dimly  des  cry, 
squatted  at  the  other  side  of  the  íire,  a female  form.  I could  not  at 
íirst  credit  my  senses,  but  said  to  myself,  it  can  only  be  one  of  the 
yet  undissipated  images  of  my  dream  ; and  to  assure  myself  that  it 
was  so,  I sat  upright,  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  again  looked  across  the 
íire,  vhen  there  still  appeared,  in  real  and  bodily  distinetness,  the 
same  form,  with  the  head  lning  down,  the  face  concealed  by  a thick 
and  dishevelled  fell  of  fair  hair,  that  drooped  like  a veil  over  it,  antl 
the  hands  lield  up,  as  if  to  catcli  the  warmth  of  the  burning  embers. 
Thougli  not  much  given  to  supernatural  terror»,  I ’will  confesa,  that 
for  an  instant  a coid  and  convulsive  shudder  crept  through  my 
frame,  and  I gasped  for  breatli  as  if  the  pulses  of  my  heart  had 
ceased  suddenly  to  beat.  Seeing,  however,  the  form  beforc  me  mo- 
tionless,  I recovered  some  self-possession,  and  cried  out,  not  certainly 
in  a very  steady  voice,  “ Who  and  wliat  are  yon  ?”  At  the  sourid 
the  figure  half  started  to  its  feet,  as  if  abont  to  escape,  but  after  a 
sccond’s  iiesitation,  seeing  me  quiescent,  resumed  its  silting  posture. 
The  sudden  movement  had  fiung  aside  the  clustering  locks  of  hair 
from  the  lace,  and  disclosed  features  that  must  have  been  once  emi- 
nently  lovelv,  thougli  now  wild  and  haggard,  the  deep  blue  eyes 
ílashing  fortli  that  intense  and  almost  uncarthly  lustre  incident  to 
those  whose  minds  are  hopelessly  bestraught,  and  the  calm  and 
beautiful  expression  tliat  must  lnive  once  played  about  the  mouth, 
wns  now  replaced  by  the  fitful  and  convulsive  quivering  commu- 
nicated  to  the  lips  by  the  frequent  mutterings  of  a distempered 
faney.  ' 

To  the  question  I had  put,  whethér  understood  or  not,  I rcccived 
no  other  unswcr  than  a lialf-angry,  half-terriíied  glance,  folio wed 
by  strange  mopings,  mowings,  and  gibberings,  and  pointing  with 
the  foro-finger  to  lier  head  and  her  lieart.  I felt  at  once  convinced 
that  the  forlorn  being  beforc  me  was  a fugitivo  maniac,  and  compas- 
sion  took  the  place  of  strange  surmise  and  foolish  fenrs  in  my  mind. 
Independent  of  sympathy  for  lier  insane  State,  greatly  did  she  need 
compassion,  and  much  did  the  wind,  bitter  as  it  was,  on  this  deso- 
íate peak,  need  tempering  to  this  shorn  lamb,  so  scantily  was  she 
tírovided  against  its  chilling  breatli  ; for  not  only  was  her  pool* 
head  haré  of  any  covering  but  tliat  given  it  by  nature,  but  her  light 
and  scnnty  gnrments,  that,  deranged  aiul  mutilated  above,  but  ill  con- 
cealed  her  snowy  neck  and  arms,  were  toril  into  shreds  below  by 
the  brambles  and  bruslnvood  in  her  reckless  wanderings  through 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  her  small  and  well-formed  feet  were 
naked,  she  either  having  fled  frem  home  witli  tliem  in  that  state  or 
toril  off  their  coverings  in  one  of  her  moody  fits. 
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After  gazing  on  her  with  intense  and  compassionate  interest  fri- 
sóme moments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  suffering  from 
hunger,  I therefore  unfolded  my  paper  of  sandwiches,  and,  to  attract 
her  attention  and  encourage  her  by  mv  example,  I began  eating  one 
of  them.  Seeing  that  she  watched  me  with  an  eager  and  almost 
wolfish  look,  I took  a few  of  the  sandwiches,  and  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing  her  by  getting  up  or  stretching  across  the  fire,  I threw  them 
to  her.  She  instantly  caught  them  up,  and  after  looking  inquiringly 
into  my  face,  began  eating,  or  rather  devouring  them,  and  as  she 
finished,  held  out  her  hand  for  more.  I supplied  her  with  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  store ; and  perceiving  that  she  still,  thougli  so  near 
the  fire,  shivered  with  coid,  í took  the  brandy  flask,  and  after  taking 
a sip,  I threw  it  across  to  her.  She  took  it  up  cautiously,  examined 
it  on  every  side,  pressed  it  with  her  hands,  and  tlien  shook  her  head, 
as  if  iinable  to  comprehend  how  she  should  make  use  of  it.  I made 
a sign  to  indicate  the  taking  out  the  stopper  and  putting  the  flask  to 
my  lips ; this  sign  she  obeyed,  and  raising  the  flask  to  her  mouth, 
swallowed,  to  uiy  surprise  and  dismay,  the  remaining  contents,  for- 
tunately,  not  a great  quantity,  of  it.  Instantly,  as  if  pierced  by  a 
ballet,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  uttered  a wild  cry  of  agony,  flung  the 
flask  into  the  fire,  and  fled  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  I was 
greatly  shocked  at  this  sinister  result  of  my  well-meant  intentions, 
the  more  particularly  as  I heard  for  a considerable  time  her  screams 
at  ínter  vals  as  she  wandered  in  pain  tlirough  the  forest. 

The  strange  excitement  of  tlie  whole  seene  dispelled  all  further 
disposition  to  sleep,  and  feeling  how  utterly  useless  it  would  be  to 
follow  the  pool*  maniac  in  her  terror-winged  flight,  after  throwing 
some  frcsh  faggots  on  the  fire,  I remained  motionless,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ecldying  smoke  of  the  burning  branches,  and  my 
thoughts  employed  in  sad  and  painful  reflections.  Nearly  an  hour 
must  llave  passed  in  this  sort  of  reverie,  when  tlie  solemn  stillness  of 
the  seene  was  broken  by  the  tones  of  a human  voice,  in  which  as 
they  approached  near  enough  to  where  I lay  to  be  distinct,  I recog- 
nised  abrupt  and  incoherent  expressions,  uttered  in  an  animated  or 
excited  manner,  and  in  the  French  language,  and  soon  after  there 
reappeared  within  the  space  over  which  the  light  of  the  fire  shone,  the 
form  of  my  former  and  forlorn  visitor.  With  a tripping  stop,  but 
cautious  air,  she  approached  the  fire,  and  after  staring  at  me  intently 
for  a few  seconds,  sat  down  nearly  in  her  former  position.  It  was 
evident  that  the  painful  sensations  caused  by  the  alcohol  she  liad  so 
incautiously  swallowed,  liad  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  its 
merely  stimulating  effeets. 

The  poor  demented  creature  was  in  a State  of  great  excitement,  and 
seemed  to  be  carrying  on  a dialogue  with  some  invisible  being  ; for 
after  uttering  the  most  endearing  expressions  and  tender  reproaches, 
coupled  with  the  líame  of  Gustave,  in  sufliciently  intelligible  though 
not  correct  French,  she  seemed  to  pause  and  listen  for  a rcply  befbre 
she  again  spoke.  She  would  then,  after  peering  eager ly  into  the 
darkness,  as  if  her  eyes  followed  the  retreating  form  of  some 
cherished  object,  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  letting  her  head 
sink  tipon  her  knees,  give  way  to  the  most  passionate  sobbing,  as  if 
her  lieart  would  break,  whilst  the  thick-coming  tears  trickled 
through  her  fmgcrs,  and  fell  like  rain  upon  the  earth.  Wishing:  to 
tura  her  aside,  if  possible,  from  this  ltcen  ecstasy  of  sorrow,  I spoke 
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to  lier  in  French.  At  the  sound  of  this  language  she  quickly  heaved 
up  her  head,  and  after  a piercing  glance  at  me,  as  if  she  would  pe- 
ruse  every  feature  of  my  face,  she  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
began  in  a low  and  plaintive  voice  to  sing  a wild  and  touching  Ger- 
mán air,  but  wliich  she  soon  broke  off,  and  with  the  waywardness  of 
insanity  changing  her  tone,  she  struck  into  a playful  and  joyous 
strain,  chaunting  snatches  of  light  Germán  ballads  and  songs  of 
revelry,  followed  at  times  by  bursts  of  wild  laughter.  In  this 
varying  mood,  alternating  between  despair  and  delight,  teavs  and 
laughter,  she  continued  for  a length  of  time,  till,  as  it  would  appear, 
the  factitious  excitement  produced  by  the  draught  she  liad  taken, 
snbsided,  when  all  her  fragments  of  melody  were  characterized  by 
the  deepest  melancholy,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  upturned  looks, 
expressive  of  the  keenest  anguisli,  and  in  tones,  full  and  clear  as  a 
bell,  that  thrilled  through  the  heart,  she  sung  her  songs  of  sorrow 
the  remainder  of  the  live-long  night. 

This  strange  and  saddening  scene  recalled  vividly  to  my  recollec- 
tion  an  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Koland,  as  related  by  one 
of  her  fellow-prisoners,  in  the  Conciergerie , Madame  Taima,  who 
says:  “ She  spent  the  night  before  her  execution  in  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  but  the  airs  she  struck  and  her  manner  of  playing  were 
so  strange , so  shocking , and  so  frightjul , that  the  sounas  wili  never 
escape  my  memoi-y.” 

Equally  enduring  will  be  the  echo  in  my  memory  of  the  mourn- 
ful  melodies  of  the  poor  maniac,  that  struck  not  only  upon  my  ear 
but  upon  my  heart,  throughout  the  lonely  watches  of  that  night  on 
the  Feldberg,  and  drew  from  my  eyes,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,  frequent  and  bitter  tears,  followed  by  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Source  of  all  beneficence  and  mercy  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  that 
bruised  and  broken  spirit,  and  shield  from  further  suffering  that 
irantic  and  forlorn  creature. 

More  than  once  I sought,  but  in  vain,  to  interrupt  tlns  barro wing 
scene,  by  addressing  her  in  French,  and  offering  to  conduct  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  restore  her  to  her  friends.  She  understood  me 
not,  or  heeded  me  not.  With  a mind  deeply  depressed  by  the  sight 
of  such  dire  distress,  which  I could  ncither  relieve  ñor  sooth,  and 
limbs  wearied  and  stiffened  from  lying  so  long  on  my  rngged  and 
stony  couch,  I longed  eagerly  for  the  dawn,  and  so  soon  as  its  grey 
light  crept  over  the  distant  bilis  I rose  up  and  stepped  out  from 
under  the  rock.  Almost  simultaneously  with  my  movement  was  the 
spring  of  the  poor  maniac  to  her  feet  from  her  sitting  posture,  and 
though  I instantly  stopped  and  xuade  signs  to  her  not  to  be  alarmed, 
she  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  but  fled  with  deer-like 
speed  towards  the  forest.  As  unaided  and  alone  I liad  no  chance 
of  securing  her,  I at  once  resolved  not  to  pursue,  but  began  my  de- 
scent of  the  mountain  with  all  the  speed  I could,  and  on  nearing  the 
plain,  instead  of  returning  to  Konigstein,  I turned  off  to  the  lcft,  and 
proceeded  directly  for  Soden,  wliere,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  inn 
speaking  French,  I could  more  fully  explain  myself,  and  make 
known  the  strange  story  I had  to  relate.  On  telling  liiin  wliat  liad  oc- 
curred  to  me  on  the  top  of  the  Feldberg,  and  describing  the  person 
of  my  strange  and  sad  nocturnal  visitor,  he  clasped  bis  hands  toge- 
tlier,  and  cried  out — “Oh,  thanks  be  to  God,  poor  Gertrude  is 
found  ! ” 1 asked  him  what  he  meant ; when,  in  rcply,  he  told  111c 
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that  the  vcry  eveiiing  befare,  two  keepers  from  a lunatic  asyluni  in 
Frankfort  liad  come  to  Soden,  to  make  inquiries  after  one  of  the  indine 
iumates  of  the  establÍ3hment,  a nativc  of  Soden,  who  liad  mude  her 
escape.  He  then,  on  ray  questioning  him  further,  gave  me  the  fal- 

lowingaccount.  He  said  that  “Gertrude  K was  the  only  cliiíd 

of  respectable  and  respected  pareuts,  her  father  having  filled  a situa- 
tion  u nder  Government,  the  emolumente  of  which  were  sufficient  not 
only  for  the  comforts  but  many  of  the  elegances,  if  not  luxuries,  of 
life.  At  his  death,  unexpectedly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  so  little  pro- 
visión liad  beca  mude  for  his  Family,  that  his  widow  was  obliged  to 
opea  a lodging-house  for  the  reception  of  some  of  the  visitors  who 
frequented  the  far-famed  mineral  waters  of  Soden.  Gertrude,  then 
blooming  into  womanhood,  was  not  only  the  solace  and  joy  of  her 
mother,  but  the  admiration,  and  it  might  be  said  pride,  ofall  the  in- 
habitants  of  Soden,  for  she  liad  tlie  fairest  face,  the  íinest  fono,  the 
sweetest  disposition,  and  the  most  enchanting  voice,  not  only  in 
Soden  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  even  in  the  large  and  free 
eity  of  Frankfort.  Abotit  three  years  a go,”  my  host  continucd, 
“amongst  the  inmates  of  her  mother' s lodging-house  was  a handsome, 
though  very  palé  and  sickly-looking  Monsieur,  from  París,  a prepos- 
sessing,  polished,  and  accomplished  man,  butwhose  days  were  appa- 
rently  numbered,  as  lie  seemed  to  be  in  a deep  decline.  However, 
after  some  time  the  virtues  of  the  waters,  aided  by  the  unremitting 
care  and  attention  of  Gertrude  and  her  mother,  produced  a favourablc 
change  in  his  appearance,  and  restored  him  to  comparative,  if  not 
complete  liealth.  Professing  the  sincerest  gratitude  for  tlie  un- 
ceasing  kindness  lavished  on  him  during  his  illness  and  convnles- 
cence,  he  offered  to  instruct  Gertrude  in  French,  and  aid  her  in  her 
study  of  m lisie,  to  which  she  was  passionately  devoted,  and  in  which 
he  was  eminently  skilled.” — Butto  give  in  brief  what  my  host  pura- 
phrazed  at  great  length — this  Frenchman,  with  a fair  outside  but  a 
íiendish  mind,  with  persuasión  on  his  lips  and  profligacy  in  his 
hcart,  equally  seductivo  and  selfísh,  took  the  bases t advantage  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  gained  the  most  irresistible  influence  and 
despotic  mastery  over  the  unsophisticated  lieart  of  the  innocent  and 
ali-trusting  girl,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  took  his  departure  for 
París,  with  liypocritical  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a profusión  of  promises 
on  his  lips,  that  in  his  hard  and  arid  lieart  he  was  determined  never 
to  perform. 

For  a time  the  simple,  unsuspecting  girl  was  supported  by  hope, 
for,  all  truth  herself,  she  feared  not  deceit  in  others.  Daily  might 
slie  be  seen  lnirrying  with  eager  steps  to  the  little  post-office  of  the 
villuge,  to  ask  for  the  letter  that  was  never  to  arrive.  Aftér  months 
made  up  of  bitter  days  of  disappointment,  she  began  to  feel  that 
sickness  of  the  lieart  that  cometh  from  hope  too  long  deferred.  The 
brightness  of  her  looks  began  to  fade,  and  her  once  liglit  and  grace- 
ful  step  to  lose  its  elasticity.  She  passed  many  hours  of  the  day  at 
the  piano,  accompanying  with  her  tears  and  sighs  the  favourite  airs 
of  her  faithless  instructor.  In  this  sorrowing  manner  the  dveary 
days  of  winter  wore  sadly  and  slowly  uwuy,  and  when  the  spring 
carne  it  exerted  not  its  revivifying  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Ger- 
trude, who  was  rapidly  sinking  into  moody  and  melancholy  mad- 
ness.  She  seldom  spokc,  and  when  she  did,  made  use  only  of  the 
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Prench  language,  which  but  few,  if  any,  around  her  could  under- 
stand.  Slie  now  passed  the  greater  part  of  cvcry  day  in  the  woods 
abol.it  Soden,  waudering  distractedly  through  their  gloomiest  reccsses, 
and  awakening  their  echoes  with  the  thrilling  tones  of  her  still  fresh 
and  beautifnl  voice.  Cut  when  the  season  for  the  arrival  of  visitors 
to  the  springs  carne,  slie  stirred  not  from  the  village,  but  remained 
the  whole  day  at  the  window,  watching  with  eager  ears  for  the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  and  when  the  sound  was  heard  (by  her  before  all 
otlicrs),  she  darted  out  into  the  ruad,  ran  forward  to  meet  tile  car- 
viage,  and  examined  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  the  faces  of  those 
within  it.  When  she  perceived  not  amongst  them  the  features  her 
Iieart  yearned  to  see,  she  heaved  a deep  sigh,  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  breas  t,  and  with  folded  arms  and  faltering  steps  returned  to  her 
watching-place  at  the  window.  Under  this  too-exciting  action,  re- 
newed  many  times  each  day,  lier  mind  and  spirits  broke  down  cora- 
pletely,  and  her  frenzy  became  so  violent  and  alarming  that  her 
poor'mother  was  at  lengtli  brought  to  c.onsent  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved to  a lunatic  asylum  in  Frankfort.  The  forlorn  inother  aecom- 
panied  her  to  that  city,  and  occupied  a poor  lodging  near  to  wherc 
her  hapless  daughter  raved,  abandoning  her  house  and  affairs  at 
Soden  to  neglect  and  ultímate  ruin.  After  a year  of  feverish  and 
heart-withenng  anxiety,  at  the  cióse  of  which  little  or  no  hopos  of 
her  daughter’s  recovery  of  reason  were  held  out  to  her,  with  sadly 
diminished  means  and  a broken-down  spirit,  the  wretched  mother 
pined  away  rapidly,  and  in  a little  time  was  borne  with  her  sorrows 
to  the  grave. 

This  tale  of  man’s  base  selfishness  and  lieartless  profligacy,  and 
woman's  constancy  of  afíection  and  devoted  trustingness,  was  told  by 
the  honest  host  with  rougli  but  kindly  emotion,  interrupted  at  times 
by  many  a hearty  curse  on  the  plausible,  polite,  and  accomplished 
scoundrel,  the  contriver  of  all  this  woe.  On  concluding,  he  said  he 
must  baste  to  send  a messenger  to  Frankfort  with  intclligence  of  the 
poor  fugitive  having  becn  seen  in  the  woods  about  the  Feldberg,  adding 
that  he  and  other  inhabitants  of  Soden  would  immediately  start  for 
the  mountain  to  seek  for  and  secure  her.  Before  he  set  out,  1 gave 
him  my  address  at  Wiesbaden,  and  made  him  promise  to  let  me 
know  the  result  of  his  humane  exertions.  Three  days  after,  I re- 
eeived  a letter  from  him,  written  in  bad  Frencli  but  full  of  good 
feeling,  informing  rae,  that  he  had  been  suecessful,  aided  by  a num- 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soden,  joined  by  several  others  from 
Konigstein,  Kronberg,  Falten stein,  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
in  tracking,  and  at  lengtli  securing  the  hapless  maniac,  who  liad 
been  conveyed  back,  with  all  possible  cave  and  tenderness,  to  the 
asylum  at  Frankfort,  from  which  she  had  escaped.  The  letter,  after 
expressing  a prayer  to  heaven  that  poor  Gertrude  might  soon  be  re- 
moved from  her  sorrows  to  anothev  and  a better  world,  concluded 
by  a repetition  of  his  deep  and  bitter  curses  on  her  vile  and  cruel 
destróyer. 

Such  were  the  scenes  of  sublimity,  and  the  story  of  sorrow  with 
which  a lovely  day  and  a lonely  night,  passed  on  the  Feldberg, 
brought  me  acquainted. 


B.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LONDON  FANCIES. 

A glance  at  onc  of  the  London  newspapers  devoted  to  fancy  sub- 
jccts,  w i 1 1 , with  a little  rcfleetiou,  save  the  reader  and  the  writer  of 
these  papcrs  a great  dea!  of  trouble.  He  will  therc  become  accjuaint- 
cd,  at  leisure,  with  a vast  varicty  of  curious  character;  lie  will  dis- 
cover  how  universal  is  the  passion  for  fame,  and  how  tnany  and  vari- 
óos are  the  methods  by  which  nien  endeavour  to  render  themsclvcs 
celebráted. 

One  gentleman  boasts  a dog,  fourtcen  pounds  weight,  which  lie 
will  fight  ngainst  any  other  dog  in  England;  another  is  in  possession 
of  a high-trotting  pony,  which  lie  pubücly  odvertises  to  ride  to  deatli, 
on  behalfof  self  or  backcrs  ; a lliird  devotes  himself  to  shooting  spar- 
rows  from  a trap,  in  which  sportsnianüke  employment  he  has  bccomc 
so  wonderfully  expert  that  lie  challenges,  without  dismny,  the  whole 
corps  of  sluirp-shootcrs  to  a triol  of  skill. 

So  with  pigcon- matches,  cricket- matches,  wrcstling-matchcs,  pc- 
dcstrianisnis,  aquatics.  The  first  wonder  is,  where  all  the  money  comes 
from  thus  expended  in  mere  unproíitable  sport;  and  the  second  won- 
der is,  how  men  can  aíTord  time  for  lilis  apparently  cndlcss  round  of 
expensive  amusement. 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  serums  as  it  looks  ; sporting  charactcrs  in 
London  form,  likc  every  other,  a distihet  and  sepárate  class,  w lio  de* 
rive  their  living  by  these  sports  and  fancies;  these  men  are  mostly 
landlords  of  public-houses,  who  make  their  sporting  character  useíul 
iu  the  way  of  business,  and  are  followed  by  a tribe  of  loose  fish,  of 
Jitlle  meaos,  and  less  cstimation.  The  niass  of  Londoners  are  not 
sporting  charactcrs,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word;  yet  every 
man  luis  his  fancy.  Fond  as  they  ore  of  money,  and  sensible  of  the 
valué  of*  time,  yet  hardly  any  man  liere  considers  his  lile  as  intended 
to  be  passed  in  continued  task-work,  ñor  his  money  to  be  hoarded  all 
his  life  long;  after  the  animal  wants  of  existencc  are  sntisfied,  and 
the  day’s  work  done,  lie  grudges  neither  a little  time  ñor  expense 
to  the  indulgencc  of  his  fancy . With  the  intellcctual  these  fancies 
takc  a thousand  shapes,  useíul  and  ornamental,  or  mercly  eccentric; 
one  turns  antiquary,  another  entomologist ; t his  gathers  shells,  that 
stones  and  pebbles;  some  find  their  fancy  in  their  club  ata  tavern, 
otlicrs  in  their  committee  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  very  poorest  is  not 
exempt  from  tisis  desire  of  fanciful  reereation  ; the  poorest  crearme 
in  tile  back-slums  indulges  himself  in  a hatcli  of  long-earcd  rabbits  ; 
and  if  you  takc  a stroll  into  the  dcsolation  of  Spitalfields,  you  will  find 
the  palé,  pinch-faced  silk-weaver  breeding  butterílies  and  moths,  from 
grubs  confined  in  coges,  or  flying  pigeons  from  a trap  on  the  roof  of 
bis  housc,  with  the  ¡justo  ofa  Lord  Iligh  Falconer  of  England. 
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Sho ul ti  these  things  not  be  ? would  you  have  it  otlierwise  ? Ccr- 
talnly  not.  We  wish  there  were  more  of  tliis  unbending  of  thc  mind 
and  body  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  providing  for  subsistence;  more 
extensión  of  the  little  empire  a poor  man  malees  bimself  in  innocent 
and  inexpensive  recreation. 

VVith  dog-figlits,  man-fights,  and  urging  noble  animáis  to  dcatb  for 
sordid  gain,  we  could  dispense,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  sports  of 
cruelty  are  gradually  on  the  wane ; but  we  hope  we  shall  never  see 
the  day  when  the  eye  is  not  to  be  raised  from  labour,  ñor  the  heart 
lifted  up  to  innocent  recreation  and  mirth.  When  the  labour  of  the 
day  has  to  borrow  the  sacred  hours  of  sleep,  and  the  added  gains  of 
night  and  noon  hardly  repair  the  animal  machiuc  agaiust  the  drudgery 
of  the  morrow,  you  may  say  that  in  the  State  of  that  community  there 
is  something  wrong ; he  that  is  denied  all  time,  save  the  time  of  toil, 
is  a slavc,  not  a Citizen  ; the  alternation  of  reasonable  labour  and  re- 
pose  are  not  merely  sweet,  but  natural  to  man  ; and  wliat  sleep  is  to 
the  exhausted  and  worn  body,  recreation  is  to  the  spirit-stricken  and 
carc-encumbered  mind. 

We  rejoiee  in  our  heart  to  see  a poor  man  enjoy  his  faney,  no  mat- 
ter  what,  so  it  be  not  a faney  for  the  public-housc ; and  cven  when 
he  has  a faney  for  the  publie-house,  it  is  too  often,  God  help  him  ! be- 
cause  thc  hard  neccssities  of  his  condition  give  him  not  time  to  lift 
his  thoughts  above  his  trouble,  or  the  means  to  edúcate  himsclf  into 
a tasto  other  than  merely  animal  enjoy ment. 

A friend  of  our’s  is  a dog-fancier,  and  we  accompanied  him  onc 
evening  to,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a ooo  show.  We  liad  lieard  of 
agricultural  shows,  horticultural  shows,  tulip  shows,  dahlin  shows,  and 
lifty  other  shows;  but  we  never  dreamt  of  a dog-show.  II  o we  ver, 
there  it  was,  on  a printed  paper,  pulled  by  our  friend  out  of  his  waist- 
coat  pocket,  in  black  and  white,  witli  a long  list  of  presidents,  vicc- 
presidents,  secretories,  treasurer,  committee-men,  judges,  conditions, 
prizes,  and  so  forth.  On  entering  thc  show-room,  wliosc  proximity 
was  audibly  niade  known  to  us  by  the  reiterated  barking  of  the  com- 
jietitors,  and  the  howling  which  folio wed  the  applieation  of  the  whips 
of  their  owners,  we  could  hardly  avoid  laughing,  not  less  at  ilie  as- 
scmbled  bipeds  who  crowded  the  room,  than  at  their  cuadrupedal 
friends  opon  the  table.  One  oíd  gentlemnn,  with  a white  waistcoat, 
and  black  silk  smalls,  relieved  by  a huge  buncli  of  gold  seáis  depend- 
ing  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  his  person,  lield  a pug  under 
eách  arm,  while  he  críticized  the  points  of  a rcmarkably  bcautiful 
little  terrier  then  upon  the  table»  A t all,  tilín,  sickly-looking  man, 
who,  as  1 was  iníbrmcd,  was  a peer  of  the  realm,  was  busily  engaged 
in  discussing  thc  comparative  beauties  of  a black  and  tan,  and  a red 
and  white  spaniel  of  the  King  Charles*  breed,  who,  to  do  them  no 
less  than  justice,  appeared  to  enter  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  grmvled,  and  barked,  and  flashed  tíre  at  eacli  other  from 
their  largo,  round,  antelope  eyes,  with  all  the  apparent  jcalousy  of 
two  contendíng  beauties  at  an  assize-ball.  Running  about  our  fcct 
were  nll  sorts  and  sizes  of  the  ennine  race;  bloodhounds,  Irish  grey- 
hounds,  terriers,  wiry  and  short-haired,  silky-leggcd  spanicls,  but  not 
a curoflow  degree  ; all  liad  their  pedigrees,  and  well-attested  certi- 
ficates  npproved  tbeir  bonourable  birth. 

Notwitiistnnding  the  ludicrous  nature  (to  us,  at  least,)  of  the  exlii- 
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bition,  not  a nuiscle,  either  of  the  dogs  or  thcir  generous  protectors, 
was  discomposed ; all  was  conducted  in  a business-like  English  mau- 
ner,  with  true  John  Bullish  gravity  and  decorum;  ñor,  when  a very 
fat  man,  witli  a red  carbunculated  nose,  unco  ver  i ng  a quart  pot, 
which  he  luid  bitherto  concealed  witli  a silk-haudkerchief,  placed  it 
on  the  table  with  a liltle  stunted  dog  pcering  out,  was  there  a single 
countenancc  in  the  room  irresistibly  disposed  to  laughtcr,  save  our 
own.  The  little  stunted  dog  himself,  to  all  appearance  a puppy  of 
linee  weeks  oíd,  but  who  was,  in  fací,  arrived  at  the  respectable  age 
of  two  years,  having  recovered  his  liberty,  scrambled  over  the  edge 
of  the  quart-pot,  and  with  great  gravity  waddled  round  the  table, 
paying  bis  respects  as  he  went  to  other  little  stunted  dogs,  who,  how- 
cver,  not  being  quite  so  stunted  as  himself,  appcarcd  to  regard  him 
with  no  great  cordiality. 

Of  the  cxtraordinary  forcé  of  the  sporting  passion  among  oven  the 
working,  or  business  classes  of  London,  we  may  take  as  an  ¡Ilustra- 
tion  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Basil,  in  evidence  hefore  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Basil  stated,  that  he  was  a lude  and  skin  merchant  in  Leadcn- 
liall  Markct.  On  the  évening  of  the  18th  May  last  he  went  to  the 
Swan  Inn,  in  the  Oíd  Kent  ltoad,  where  he  drank  with  Mr.  Calf  till 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  went  afterwards  together  lo  the  Kiug’s  Arms, 
in  the  Kent  íload,  where  he  had  more  drink;  from  thencc  they  went 
to  a house  called  The  Watcrford  Arms,  where  deponent  had  £7  in 
champagne ; at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  proceeded  to  a gaming- 
house,  1 1,  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  where  he  Iost  at  hazard  and  rou- 
lette  £17 2 lOs.;  when  lie  paid  £122  10s.,  and  gave  an  í.  O.  U.  for 
£50,  which  he  paid  at  tweive  o’clock  in  the  day,  declaring  his  opi- 
nión that  he  had  not  lost  it  fairly,  and  was  informed  that  Flash  was 
the  proprietor;  and,  when  he  aíterwards  met  him  at  The  Boyal  Mor- 
tar,  in  the  London  Road,  telling  him  what  he  Iost,  and  that  it  was  un- 
fair,  Flash  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  proprietor,  but  laughed,  and 
said,  I had  had  it. 

The  witness  underwent  a long  and  severe  cross-examination, 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  liad,  from  tweive  years  of  age,  been  accus- 
tomed  to  play  at  skittles,  and  toss  for  £5  or  £10;  lie  had  even  tossed 
for  a quantity  of  wool,  and  ichethcr  the  parties  were  to  yive.  him  £500 
or  notíung , and  he  fortúnate! t/  won  ! He  eren  plai/cd  at  shittlcs  when 
a man  on  each  side  of  the  frume  held  a Jinc  string  at  cach  mdy  so  con- 
trived  as  to  pulí  the  pins  down  as  the  hall  was  (hroivn,  so  as  to  malte  it 
appear  that  the  pins  were  thrown  down  hg  the  hall.  l ie  always  carried 
£1000  in  his  pocket,  and  was  ready  to  toss  for  a cool  £100  at  any 
time,  and  once  engaged  to  go  in  a balloon  with  a man  of  the  ñame  of 
Snooks,  and  would  have  tossed  for  ±100  in  the  halloon  ! lie  knew  that 
“ gaffing”  meant  tossing,  and  that  a halfpenny  with  two  heads  or  two 
tails  was  called  a “ gruy,”  but  never  used  one.  lie  was  a married 
man,  and  liad  had  two  wives  ; lie  was  the  fulher  of  six  children, — in- 
deed,  he  was  a grandfather. 
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THE  FOURTII  ESTATE. 

II  o w shall  wa  speak  tliee,  or  thy  power  address, 

Thou  god  of  our  idolutry,  the  Press  ? 

Tliis  folio  of  four  pages — liappv  work, 

Which  not  even  critics  criticise. 

CoiVPER. 

Newspapers  become  in  London  not  merely  one  of  the  luxuries, 
which  may  or  nmy  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  a necessary  of  lifc.  In 
remóte  country  places,  the  newspaper  stands  instead  of  a circulating 
library ; in  faet  it  is  a circulating  library  in  itself.  Having  done  its 
duty  in  town,  it  is  fonvarded  “ by  next  post  ” into  the  country,  where 
it  makes  its  first  appearance  upon  the  breakfast-table  of  the  squire, 
rector,  attorney,  apothecary,  or  principal  tradesman  of  the  place ; 
descending  thence  in  tlie  social  scale,  it  makes  a tour  of  the  servants’ 
hall,  the  gamekeepcr’s  lodge,  the  parish-clerk’s  dwclling,  the  scri- 
vener's  garret;  the  shop-boy  hides  it  under  the  counter,  and  the  apo- 
thecary's  assistant  has  a squintatthe  advertisements  headed,  “ Want- 
ed,  a medical  gentleman,  iully  competent,”  &c.  Tlius  having  widely 
diífused  its  three-hundredth  part  of  a year’s  intelligence,  the  servant- 
of-all-work  takes  it  in  liand,  lighting  the  fire  with  a leading  article, 
singeing  poultry  with  a review,  clipping  Gcorge  llobins's  “pufFs**  to 
I ¡ne  patty-pans,  and  papering  her  carroty  locks  with  the  Court-circular 
and  fnshionable  intelligence.  If  haply  escaping  awhilc  tliis  degrada- 
tion,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  where  an  idle  fellow, 
sitting  in  the  chimney,  bawls  out  the  contents  to  the  bang  of  the 
sledge-hammer  and  the  roaring  of  the  bellows ; from  thence  \ve.  have 
known  it  smuggled  into  a gipsy-camp,  thus  asserting  its  empire  over 
the  very  outskirts  and  debatcnblc  ground  of  social  existence. 

In  London,  the  newspaper  is  not  so  unimportant  as  to  be  casual. 
Men’s  business,  i n teres t,  and  plcasure  are  too  deeply  mixed  up  with 
it.  to  permit  their  newspaper-reading  to  be  neglected.  Accordingly, 
it  is  a part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  man  in  London  to  look  at  the 
paper.  A Londoner  might  very  properly  be  defined  “ an  animal  that 
reads  newspapers. *'  11  is  appetite  for  it  is  insatiable  ; he  clamours  for 

¡t  at  breakíast ; if  he  has  a minute  to  spare,  he  skims  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  the  course  of  the  day,  and,  as  Hamlet  says, 

Ere  yet  the  news  be  coid. 

Of  the  morning  journal  he  is  as  hungry  as  a quidmme  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  evening  paper.  That  nnfortunate  class  of  homeless 
pcople  who  take  refuge  in  taverns  and  clubs  actual ly  feed  upon  the 
newspapers.  How  opten  have  we  amused  ourselves  beholding  them 
dropping  in  one  by  one,  just  about  the  time  the  dapper  attendant  is 
expectcd  to  appear  with  the  dear,  delightful,  damp,  folded  evening 
paper;  everybody  wishes  to  have  it  first ; therc  is  a general  rusli, — 
the  Globe  is  in  clangor  of  being  reduced  to  chaos,  the  Standard  of 
being  rent  to  rags ; the  happy  possessor  wfalks  to  an  easy  chair  in 
triumph,  and  the  disappointed  competitor  venís  bis  spleen  in  a tart 
“ After  i/ot¿y  sir,  if  you  please.*’ 

Then  does  the  newsmonger  really  enjoy  himself,  spreading  his  legs, 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  flinging  his  whole  soul  through  the  eyes 
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upon  thc  virgin  broad-sheet ; lie  glanccs  at  the  leader,  but  bis  eyc  is 
speedily  diverted  from  tlie  editoras  lueubrations  by  the  startling  words, 
in  awful  type,  “ Express  from  America,”  or,  “Imfoutant  Intel- 
mgence,  in  anticifation  of  the  Indian  Mail.”  Tliis  is  great 
glory  for  the  quidmme  seized  of  the  paper;  he  smacks  his  lips,  and 
devours  column  after  column  with  greedy  eyes.  Little  cares  he  for 
the  scowl  and  fidget  of  the  gcntleman  who  said,  “After  you,  sil*;” 
ñor  remenibereth  lie  the  notice,  in  legible  charactcrs  upon  the  >vall, 
touching  newspapers  not  beiug  detained  longer  than  ten  minutes 
after  being  bespoke ; thc  hints  of  the  waiter,  often  repeated,  rnake  no 
impression  upon  him ; when  he  is  told  that  three  gentlemen  are  wait- 
ing  to  see  the  paper  he  is  pleased,  and  reads  ¡t  all  over  again,  sooncr 
than  the  gentlemen  should  have  it.  líe  ponders  earefully  the  leader, 
then  glances  at  the  correspondence,  and,  when  at  length  he  has  eare- 
lully  digested  the  miscellancous  column,  and  perused  the  paragraphs, 
headed  respcctivcly  Deatii  in  a Union  Workiiouse — Not  bad — 
A Munificent  Landlord — Lusus  Naturas — Kepeal  of  the  1n- 
come  Tax — IIeartless  IIoax — Sidney  Smith’s  Last — Melan- 
choly  Event — Exeter  Hall — Ingenious  Svvindling — he  resigns, 
not  without  a sigh,  to  the  sénior  of  the  three  gents  the  much-covetcd 
and  long-expected  paper. 

People  puzzle  their  brains  very  much  to  account  for  thc  curious 
fact  that  the  English  nation,  with  all  their  good  sense,  should  be  so 
anti-social  in  the  casual  meetings  and  jostlings  of  ordinary  inter- 
course,  and  that  they  should  hold  their  tongues  eloser  than  their 
purse-strings  whenever  they  are  thrown  into  contact  with  men  with 
whoni  they  have  not  some  acquaintance.  We  think  this  is  owing  in 
a great  mensure  to  the  newspapers.  Let  two  Englishmen  meet  any- 
where  without  a formal  introduetion,  as  long  as  one  or  the  other  can 
get  a newspaper,  not  a syllable  will  be  cxchanged  between  tliem ; and 
if,  luekily,  there  are  newspapers  apiece,  they  feel  altogetlicr  relieved 
from  the  neccssity  of  saying  a civil  word,  or  interchanging  t lióse 
common  courtesies  of  conversation,  which  rnake  so  great  a part  of 
the  pleasure  of  our  lives.  I do  not  know  whether  the  fecling  is  ge- 
neral, but  for  myself,  when  I am  in  a room  with  men  who,  narrowly 
scrutinizing  eacli  other,  never  condesccnd  to  open  their  lips,  I feel  a 
painful  sensation,  as  if  I were  in  presence  of  an  enemy  ; if  I sit  down 
to  a meal  with  one  of  those  curmudgeons,  I do  not  enjoy  my  victuals; 
if  1 travel  in  his  wo-conipany,  I am  far  from  enjoying  my  journey. 
What  is  so  cheap  as  a civil  word,  and  what  in  the  mouth  of  an  utter 
stranger  is  so  plcasant?  or  how  comes  it  that  John  Bull,  so  liberal 
with  his  money,  is  so  stingy  of  that  which  costs  nothing,  and  returns 
a great  deal  ? 

The  newspaper  is  a tremendous  engine  in  propngating  tliis  anti- 
social principie.  Formerly,  at  a tavern  or  an  ordinary,  men  were  ae- 
customed  to  address  one  another,  mingle  in  pleasant  conversation,  as 
a relish  to  their  food  and  wine ; the  age  of  newspapers  liad  not  then 
arrived  ; now-a-days,  every  man  in  pubüc  places  holds  converse  only 
with  his  newspaper ; and  an  atteiupt  to  engage  him  in  conversation 
would  be  resented  almost  as  much  as  if  you  essayed  to  pick  his 
pocket. 

ün  the  other  hand,  if  newspapers  have  an  unfavourablc  efíect  upon 
the  intercourse  of  strangers,  they  amply  remedy  the  eviJ  by  suggcst- 
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ing  conversational  malcriáis  among  acquaintances.  The  Athenians, 
we  are  told,  were  every  day  employed  in  seeing  or  hearing  somc  new 
tliing ; the  Londoners  are  employed,  in  like  manner,  every  day  in 
rcading  of some  new  thing,  and  of  talking  it  over  every  evening.  “ llave 
you  seen  the  morning  paper  ?”  “ Auything  in  the  morning  paper?” 
“ Any  news  stirring  to-day?”  follow,  without  fail,  the  introductory 
tl  How  are  you  ?"  “ Did  you  ever  see  such  hot,  coid,  dry,  wet, 

dusty,  sultry,  foggy,  muggy,  drizzly,  sleety,  snowy  weather?” 

Newspapcrs  are  with  great  propriety  called  organs¡  for  they  are,  in 
truth,  a sixtk  sense;  they  may  also  be  likened  to  the  seat  of  thought, 
or  brain  itsclf,  since  they  perform  the  twofold  office  of  conveying  pass- 
ing  events  to  the  mind,  and  of  transmitting  the  impressions  made  by 
them  from  the  ¡nward  to  the  outward  world.  They  are  like  clouds, 
gathering  and  sucking  up  the  impalpable  vapours  of  public  opinión, 
which,  condensing  into  drops  of  type,  are  sent  back  upon  the  earth  in 
showers  of  Leading  Articles,  not  without  occasional  thunder-claps  and 
flashes  of  lightning. 

They  have  more  rcsemblance  to  the  moon  than  to  the  sun,  from 
which  some  take  their  ñame ; for  not  only  are  they  Hable  to  wane, 
increase,  change,  audeven  total  eclipse,  but  their  light  is  the  reflectcd 
radiancc  of  the  public  mind  ; they  are  mirrors,  held  up  to  redeive 
and  reflect  the  images  of  transitory  time.  They  are  propcrly  styled 
the  “ Fourth  Estate,”  since  they  are  emphatically  representatives  of 
public  opinión,  paid  for  their  Services,  and  to  their  eonstituents  di- 
rectly  responsable;  they  constitute  a High  Court  of  Opinión,  from 
wliosc  judgment  therc  is  no  appcal ; they  are  the  daily  food  of  the 
minds  of  a free  pcople  ; “ they  are  like  the  air  we  breathe : if  we 
have  them  not,  we  die.” 

They  are  the  cliief,  if  not  the  only,  inlets  of  knowledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  country  and  in  town ; they  are*  the  source  and  agent 
of  daily  excitement,  pleasurable  and  profítable ; their  variety,  versa- 
tility,  and  ¡nexhaustibility  is  only  equalled  by  their  wondrous  power 
of  influencing  men’s  minds,  and  dispensiug  good  or  evil  fume.  Men 
are  known  to  the  world  only  as  they  are  known  to  the  newspapcrs ; 
the  wise,  the  fool,  tlie  charitable,  the  vicious,  the  master,  the  ser- 
vant, — all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  high,  low,  and  intermedíate, 
directlyor  i ndirectly,  presen t,  through  the  médium  of  the  press,  their 
several  letters  of  recommendation  to  that  many-headed  monster,  the 
discerning  and  undiscerning  public.  You  may  mensure  with  a two- 
foot  rule  the  superfíciul  newspaper  ex  ten t of  any  given  man’s  public 
reputation;  the  great  statesman,  the  busy  lawycr,  the  learned  judge, 
the  lectura*,  the  mob-orator,  have  so  many,  inches  of  publieity  ac- 
cordcd  them  from  this  voice  of  common  fame.  While  one  man  has 
his  eloquence  drawn  a full-length  portrait,  extending  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  broad-sheet,  another,  less  fortúnate,  is  squeezed  into 
a lino  and  hall’,  and  appcars  as  44  an  hon.  Member,  whose  ñame  we 
could  not  catch,”  or  “who  was  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery.”  In 
the  Law  Ueport,  while  one  lawyer’s  ñame  figures  at  the  heud  of  al- 
most  every  case,  a poor  devil,  who  appears,  perhaps,  in  “his  great 
first  cause,”  finds  himself  damned  to  everlasting  obscurity  as  “ anot/ter 
learned  gentleman.*' 

VVhen  we  take  a broad-sheet  of  a London  morning  paper,  with  its 
supplement,  and  spreading  it  like  a cloth  upon  our  stud^^table,  which. 
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turning  on  its  axis,  cnables  us  to  have  command  o ver  every  córner  oí 
the  paper,  from  tlie  ñame  in  Germán  text  at  the  liead,  to  the  resi- 
dencc  of  the  proprietor  and  printer  at  the  tail,  we  oí'ten  look  at  ¡t  as 
one  of  tliose  wonders  of  our  age,  which  are  only  not  wondered  at 
because  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  breakfast  they  accompany,  and  as 
comraon  as  the  sun,  which  we  behold  every  doy.  If  we  could  recall 
lo  life  a student  of  the  black-letter  age,  and  exhibit  to  him  this  super- 
ficies of  knowledge,  this  creature  of  a single  day,  this  May-fly,  which, 
spreading  aloft  its  fiimsy  wings  to-day,  to-morrow  will  be  as  dead  as 
niutton ; conceivcd  late  last  night,  reduced  from  the  chaos  of  promis- 
cuous  type  into  lucid  order,  while  you,  my  friend,  were  sleeping,  and 
born  this  morniog  before  you  bogan  to  rub  your  eyes,  how  the  man 
of  the  middle  ages  would  stare  at  the  typographic  witchery ! Put- 
ting  our  finger  upon  the  Parliamentary  Heport,  and  showing  him 
words  uttered  at  two  o’clock  this  morning,  not  indeed  (i  congealed  in 
northern  air,”  but  substantially  stamped  upon  the  paper,  iiuíelibly  in 
black  and  white,  as  distinct  and  intelligible  as  the  speaker  uttered 
them,  without  his  defeets  of  utteranec,  his  awkward  aetion,  or  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  his  spoken  speech,  and  this  not  an  cxtraordinary 
effort  for  a special  purpose,  but  a regular  and  orderly  task  from  day 
to  day,  can  any  man  believe  that  by  such  a man  would  such  a thing 
be  credited  ? 

These  iournals  of  the  passing  day,  historians  of  the  three-hundredth 
part  of  the  year,  chroniclers  of  the  fame  of  fbur-and-twenty  hours, 
recommend  themselves  to  our  notice  in  three  distinct,  yet  intimately 
blcnded  eharaeters,  — first,  their  character  as  politicians ; second, 
iheir  literary  character ; and  thirdly,  and  lastlv,  their  character  as 
news-transmitters  or  intclligencers. 

In  all  these  capacities  of  the  newspaper  press  we  find  subject  for 
surprise  that  so  much  can  be  done  in  the  time,  and,  considering  the 
time,  with  so  nnich  cleverness  and  care.  Itere  in  this,  the  political 
part  of  our  paper,  we  have  seldom  fewer  than  three  leaders  a-day,  or 
nearly  one  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  year,  usurping  the  place 
formerly  occupicd  by  broadsides,  pamplets,  and  letters  of  the  day. 

The  merit  of  these  is,  of  course,  various  : some  merely  para ph rase 
the  topic  of  the  da}',  here  and  ihere  intcrspcrsing  un  editorial  obser- 
vation,  reflection,  or  animadversión  ; others  display  a partizan  zea), 
using  the  excitement  of  the  time  to  their  own  purposcs;  while  others, 
again,  taking  highcr  ground,  move  away  from  the  mere  matter  of 
party,  personal  or  temporary  intercst,  using  them  but  as  pegs  whcreon 
to  liang  a learned,  discreet,  or  eloqucnt  disquisition,  more  resembling 
a curt  essay  than  a newspaper  articlc,  and  in  which  we  are  at  a loss 
most  to  admire  the  point  ofargument  or  the  turns  of  phrase  and  ge- 
neral elegance  oflanguage. 

In  these  essays,  too,  we  derive  an  interest  from  the  namelessness 
of  the  writers,  the  mystery  shrouding  the  man  who,  in  seelusion,  and 
unknown,  wields,  himself  personally  powerless,  this  element  of  mighty 
power.  He  has  the  authority  of  an  órnele,  for  he  is  shrouded  in  ora- 
cular obscurity;  his  handwriting  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

No  doubt  we  would  not  receive  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Ilobinson  with  implicit  deference,  ñor  would 
their  reasoning  carry  convietion.  Instead  of  discussing  the  argument, 
we  should  find  ourselves  discussing  the  writer;  we  should  find  tliat 
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wfi  liad  objections  to  Mr.  Brown,  a prejudice  against  Mr.  Smitb,  no 
respect  for  Mr.  Jones,  and  a high  contempt  for  Mr.  Robinson  ; fling- 
ing  down  thc  paper,  we  should  exclaim,  wlio  is  Jones,  ibat  lie  should 
set  himself  up  to  díctate  to  Smitb  ? or,  wliere  tbe  dcuce  did  Brown 
come  from,  tbat  he  decides  wliat  sliall  be  the  Opinión  of  Robinson  ? 

But  witli  tlmt  abstract  being,  tbe  editor  of  a paper, — or  rather,  with 
tbe  paper,  tbe  editor  being  an  abstract  idea,  — we  llave  no  personal 
pique,  no  bile-crcating  prejudice  ; readers,  libe  critics, 

“ Havo  no  pardal  views, 

Unless  they  know  whom  tliuy  abuse,” 

and  are  at  liberty  to  sludy,  with  impartiality  and  calraness,  opinions 
of  a paper , wbich  they  would  never  receivc  from  a man.  For,  as  none 
are  heroes  to  tbeir  valéis  de  chambre,  so  none  are  órneles  to  those  who 
become  intímate  with  tbem,  and  who  bcbold  tbem  standing,  as  it 
were,  undressed,  with  tbeir  individuality  daily  revealed  befóre  tbem. 

Mystcry  and  unccrtainty  bave  been  favourité  weapons  in  tbe  bands 
of  lileraleurs,  and  tbe  concealment  ofthe  author's  ñame  has  often  c x- 
cited  a curiosity  in  the  public  mind  almost  as  intense  as  tbe  Work  be 
sends  withont  a ñame  before  tbe  public  ; and  if  tliis  is  true  with  works 
of  imagination,  it  much  more  forcibly  applies  to  works  wbich  are  read 
tbrougb  tbe  spectacles  of  political  prejudice  and  party-feeling. 

Had  tbe  letters  ofJunius  appeared  under  tbe  real  ñame  of  tbe 
author,  it  may  be  doubtéd  whether  they  would  ever  bave  attained  tbe 
hold  upon  tbe  public  mind  they  confessedly  did;  tbere  is,  I know  not 
wby  or  wherefore,  an  indisposition  in  tbe  minds  of  men  to  pay  defer- 
ence  to  tbe  more  authority  of  superior  intellectual  power,  unaccompa- 
nied  by  rank  or  station,  and  tbe  public  does  not  willingly  rcceivc  in- 
struction,  corréction,  or  advice,  from  men  socially  no  higlier  tban  one 
of  tbcmselves.  The  politician  líúd  bcen,  most  probably,  forgotten  in 
tlie  ?mm;  and  altbougb  tbe  power  of  sucb  a writer  as  Junius  must 
bave  stood  confessed,  yet  bis  authority  would  bave  been  doubted,  dis- 
puted,  or  denied  ; be  would  have  been  discovered  to  bave  been  a par- 
tizan,  a place-bu nter,  a disappointed  politician,  an  adventurer,  or, 
worse  tbanall,  a poor  man;  bis  opponents  would  bave  strained  every 
nerve  to  crush  tbe  individual,  and  tbose  letters  wbich  be  put  fonvard 
for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  day,  and  tbe  cxcitements  of  tbe  time,  would 
bave  íbund  tbeir  levcl  only  in  tbe  estimation  of  posterity. 

Tbere  is  tliis  advantage  in  anonymous  writing,  tbat  it  is  submitted 
to  tbe  judgment  of  critics,  who  can  bave  no  other  grounds  for  tbeir 
decisión  tban  tbe  thing  itsélf;  tbe  author  is  unknown,  wbich  is  as 
good  as  dead,  and  be  enjoys  tbe  advantage  in  life  ofhaving  bis  work 
judged  as  it  would  be  if  be  left  tbe  decisión  to  posterity. 

Notwithstanding  tbat  it  may  be  inquired  wby  journalists  in  Eng- 
land  do  not  take  to  tbcmselves,  and  use,  as  individuáis,  andas  a legití- 
mate object  of  ambition,  tbe  fame  acquired  by  tbeir  talents,  learning, 
and  experience  for  tbe  paper  with  wbich  they  may  be  connected,  in 
the  same  way  tbat  tbe  laivyer,  who  is  paid  for  defending  tbe  interests 
of  bis  client,  makes  use  of  tbe  reputation  be  lias  thus  attained  for  bis 
advancement  in  loftier  objeets  of  ambition  tban  merely  making  money  ; 
notwitbstanding  tliis,  wbich,  indeed,  seems  no  more  tban  reasonable, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  tbe  political  writers  of  tbe  journals  of 
tbe  day  put  tbcmselves  fonvard  as  individuáis  personally  responsible, 
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th ey  would  not  lose  in  tlie  papar  more  authoríty  than  they  would  gaiu 
in  the  man ; and  that,  in  proportion  as  their  personal  distinction 
might  increase,  the  political  importance  of  their  journal  might  di- 
mi  aish.  In  Trance,  indeed,  the  indi viduuli ty  of  journalísts  is  recog- 
nised  by  custoni  oí*  society,  and  the  authoríty  of  law,  ñor  docs  their 
political  importance  seem  to  be  thereby  diminished ; but  in  this 
country,  ministering  to  personal  vanity  is  not  one  of  our  failings,  ñor 
is  mucli  deference  paid  to  power  unaccompanied  by  birth,  weollh, 
station,  or  personal  importance. 

In  their  character  of  news-providcrs,  or  intelligencers,  the  London 
Jóurnals  present  features  of  even  more  striking  importance  than  the 
apparently  ¡nexhaustible  amount  of  latent  talent  they  are  enabled,  by 
their  ¡mínense  rcsources,  to  bring  to  political  disquisition.  In  this 
point  of  view  they  resemble  a governing  power;  their  ambassadors  at 
every  comer  of  the  earth  strain  every  nerve  to  provide  and  transmit 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  in  its  newest  gloss ; their  correspond- 
en ts  abroad,  to  whom  it  is  liardly  presumptuous  to  apply  the  tille  of 
their  minísters  of  foreign  aílairs,  anticípate  at  times  the  Information 
of  the  governnicnt  itself. 

Let  an  insurrection  break  out  in  Spain,  (íoür  owjj  co  hueseo  nd- 
ent  ” is  in  the  very  thick  of  it ; he  is  in  beleaguered  towns,  and  bar- 
ricaded  streets,  his  note-book  in  liand,  whence  he  retires  to  his  lodg- 
ing,  and  xvrites  his  despatches  with  the  noise  of  hullets  whistling  in 
his  ears;  yon  find  liirn  at  the  back  of  a mountain  in  Biscay,  noting 
the  movementsof  the  Carlists ; and  in  Madrid,  keepingwatch  over  every 
trick  and  turn  of  the  Christinos.  Is  there  war  in  Italy,  Turkey,  or 
Algiers,  “our  own  corrcspondent  ” seems  to  know  its  approach  before 
a bíow  is  struck  ; and  with  the  scent  of  a carrion  cro’w  he  flies,  as  the 
crow  flies,  straíght  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  before  the  combalants 
llave  time  to  bury  their  dead  “ our  own  corrcspondent  ” lays  before 
yon  the  whole  particulars,  with  an  accuracy  not  exceeded  hy  the 
commander-in-cliief's  despatch.  Does  a disturbance  threaten  in 
Walcs,  an  emcute  in  Birmingham,  or  a íire-raising  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  t€  our  own  corrcspondent ” is  there,  somehow  or  other,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  aífair  to  the  ending ; he  describes  for  you  the 
whole  progress  of  the  row,  from  the  íirst  knocked-down  policeman  to 
the  reading  of  the  riot-act,  and  calling  in  the  military. 

But  you  would  very  much  underrate  the  public  importance  of 
“our  own  corrcspondent”  ifyou  set  down  that  eminent  oííicial  as  a 
mere  repórter;  his  avoeations  are  of  a more  importaut  character;  his 
instructions  are  to  look  bcneatli  the  surfacc  of  things ; lie  is  a com- 
missioner  of  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  public  at  large,  and  cxecutes  his 
task  with  sucli  impartiality  and  discrction  that  he  is  freqitently  cn- 
abled  to  instruct  the  ministry,  and  to  warn  men  in  authority  of  the 
neglect  of  their  duty. 

We  might  waste  a volunie  in  reflections  upon  the  moral  power  of 
the  public  press  i ti  this  country,  not  the  less  absoluto  from  being  un- 
acknowledged.  “ VVhat  will  the  newspapers  say  if  we  do  so  and  so  ?” 
crushes  in  the  bud  many  a promising  job.  “ What  will  the  news- 
papers say  ?”  is  the  secret  tenor  of  many  a conceptionist  in  public  life  ; 
the  knave,  the  swindler,  the  proflígate,  the  debauchee,  are  all  more 
or  less  held  in  check  by  a salutary  fear  of  seeing  themselves  reported 
“ in  the  newspapers.”  “ Good  heavens  ! we  símil  be  all  in  the  news- 
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papers  P*  exclaims  Toni  llakehelly,  carried,  with  a troop  of  jovial  com- 
panions,  to  the  station-house.  “ The  concern  is  blown  up  ; we  have 
got  into  the  newspapers,”  sighs  the  managing  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan Swindling  Assurance,  or  Cannibal  Islands  Benévolent  Colo- 
rí ization  Association.  “ By  Gosh,  ve  may  as  vell  shut  up  shopsh  I” 
says  Solomon,  the  money-lender,  wlien  he  cliarges  sixty  per  cent., 
and  the  sccret  comes  out  “ in  the  newspapers.” 

If  the  ambition  of  oné-half  of  the  vvorld  is  to  keep  out  of  the  news- 
papers, the  account  is  fairly  balanced  by  the  desperate  eíTorts  of  the 
other  halfto  get  in.  In  fact,  everybody  who  courts  publicity  through 
tliese,  the  great  dispensers  of  it  in  our  day,  work  upon  the  newspaper’s 
blind  side ; they  wisli  the  paper  to  have  no  eye  for  anything  but  their 
claims,  their  abilities,  and  their  virtues. 

The  politician  makes  a fine  speech,  yet  it  ¡s  as  if  it  liad  never  bcen 
uttered  if  he  cannot  send  it  forth  on  the  wiugs  of  the  newspapcr ; the 
lawyer  makes  a poi?it9  and  liis  fortune  is  made  ifhis  acuteness  is  made 
known  to  the  “ profession  ” through  the  newspapers ; the  author  bids 
his  little  book  go  forth,  in  the  hope  that  the  world  will  find  it,  after 
many  days,  favourably  noticed  in  the  newspapers;  the pseudo  man  of 
iashion  is  ruined  for  the  season  if  his  arrival  at  Mivart’s  is  omitted 
from  the  fashionable  colunias  of  the  newspaper  ; even  the  hotel-keeper 
himsclf  sees  his  hopes  of  further  gain  in  the  list,  announcing  the 
number  and  consequence  of  his  guests,  in  the  newspaper. 

When  we  turn  to  the  advertising  columns,  the  newspapers  appear 
indeed 

“ A map  of  bnsy  life, 

Its  fluctuntions,  aml  its  vast  concerns.1' 


Ilere  you  can  determine  for  yourself  wliether  the  world  is  ovcrstock* 
ed  or  no,  or  whether  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  intensity  of  compe- 
tition  for  subsistencc,  that  ifwe  were  entable  we  should  not  sally  forth, 
each  armed  with  his  knife,  fork,  and  pepper-box,  to  devour  one  an- 
other. 

Behold  the  dense  array  of  advertisements  hended  í(  want  places 
see  the  inultitude  of  compctitors  jostling  each  other  in  search  of  servi- 
tude ; payiiig  threc-and-sixpence  a piece  to  ask  their  fellow  man  “ to 
give  them  leave  to  toil.”  “ Behold/'  say  they,  “ I am  thy  servant 
for  my  liire  will  I attend  upon  tliee,  my  moro  fortúnate  fellow-worm ; 
for  thee  í will  indue  the  well-worn  red  plushes  and  livery  coat  of  Jolm 
the  seventeenth,  my  discharged  predccessor  ; thy  lamps  will  I trim, 
and  eke  thy  píate  will  I polish  with  chamois;  thy  boots  will  I tree, 
and  smiling  as  I ply  the  brush,  behold  my  face  smilingly  reflected  in 
the  lustrous  Warren ; for  thy  lady,  while  she  lies  abed,  will  I lie 
all  day  long,  proclaiming  “Not  at  lióme”  with  unhesitating  voice ; 
wife,  and  child,  and  liouse,  what  tliou  callest  “ incumbrances,”  will  I 
deny  myself,  that  I may  be  solely  devoted  to  thy  Service;  my  cha- 
racter  will  I put  into  thy  lmnds,  and  my  futuro  bread  it  will  be  thinc 
to  give  or  to  withhold. 

The  “ servan t-of*all-work  ” — comprehensive  slave,  solicits  in  a co- 
lumn  and  a half  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  do  the  household 
duty  of  thine  establishment.  She  comes  and  curtsies  before  thee 
in  her  trim  cotton  gown,  her  close-pinned  shawl ; the  fire  of  rustic 
healtli  is  beaming  in  her  eye,  and  the  warm  kisses  of  her  native  sun 
vol.  xvi.  - u 
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ave  yet  brown  upon  her  cheek ; parents,  fricnds,  and  home,  has  she 
abjured  to  enter  into  thy  Service;  her  ambition  is  but  to  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  her  brow  independent  bread;  she  has  no  “ followers,”  and  is 
yet  untainted  with  the  vices  of  the  town.  lie  good  to  her,  irmdam, — 
for  your  sex*s  sake  be  good  to  her  ; let  thy  motherly  care  mitígate  her 
State  of  servitude,  and  recollect  that,  like  thyself,  she  is  but  woman  ; 
though  she  abide  in  the  kitchen,  and  thou  on  the  first-floor,  remem- 
ber  there  is  a narrow  house  that  levels  all  distinctions ; let  thy  autho- 
rity  be  tempered  with  kindness,  that  she  may  obey  and  love;  be  not 
alone  her  mistress,  but  her  guardián  too,  so  símil  thy  house  increase 
and  prosper,  and  in  the  face  of  thy  servan t shall  thy  goodncss  shine 
like  oil. 

“ No  Irisli  need  apply.”  Of  course  not.  When  Lord  Potatotrap, 
or  the  Marquis  of  Shilelagh,  brings  his  brogue  and  his  thirty  thousand 
a year  from  his  native  country,  leaving  a raggamuffin  driver  to  “ rap 
and  run  ” his  wretched  serfs,  and  applies  for  a mansión  in  Belgrave 
Square,  he  is  not  told,  to  our  knowledge,  that  “ no  Irish  need  apply.” 
When  “ the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,”  an  Irishman,  stepped  to 
the  front  of  embattled  hosts,  and  saved  his  country,  he  was  not  re- 
pulsed  with  “no  Irish  need  apply;”  when  the  stalwart  arui  and  gallant 
heart  of  Ireland  are  wanted  for  British  glory  by  sea  or  land,  we  are 
not  told  that  “ no  Irish  need  apply  when  the  quick  and  fertile  wit 
of  our  poor  country  is  pressed  by  our  necessities  into  the  Service  of 
our  powerful  and  prosperous  sister,  in  art,  in  Science,  literature,  we 
discover,  when  we  are  worth  our  salt,  that  “ Irish  muy  apply.’* 

But  when  our  poor  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  whose  instinc- 
tive  love  for  their  nativo  land  is  only  subdued  by  hard  necessity,  offer 
their  Services  in  menial  capacities,  proftering  for  small  wage  their 
sweat  and  toil,  it  is  not  generous,  it  is  not  just,  it  is  not  wortliy  a 
great  nation,  whose  benevolent  hand  is  outstretched  to  the  unfor- 
tunate  and  enslaved  from  pole  to  pole, — it  is  not  Englisií,  to  aecom- 
pany  a refusal  of  our  Services  with  a cut  at  our  country. 

Next  in  number  to  menial  servants  is  the  paper  encumbered  with 
servants  not  menial;  poor,  genteel  adventurers  for  employment,  who 
come  before  us,  at  five  shillings  a-head,  in  the  front  of  the  paper. 
Poor  creaturcs  I how  often  have  we  pitied  the  hard  struggle  between 
their  poverty  and  their  pride  ; between  the  desire  of  getting  bread  on 
any  terms,  and  getting  it  according  to  their  education,  station,  or  con- 
di tion.  How  many  governesses  offer  all  the  accomplishments  “ that 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  for  the  wages  of  an  upper,  or  even  of  an  under-ser- 
vant,  with  only  the  saving  clause  of  “a  comfortable  home,”  or  being 
treated  as  “one  of  the  family  ?” 

How  many  widowed  ladies,  “ particularly  fond  ofchildren,”  proffer 
their  matronly  experience  to  the  little  dears  bereaved  of  maternal 
care,  to  whom  they  are  willing  to  aet  as  mother ; how  many  “ com- 
panions  to  a lady  ” advertise  their  amiable  temper,  their  cheerful  dis- 
position,  their  musical  and  conversacional  accomplishments,  “ salary 
being  no  object,”  but  merely  that  bliss  this  side  the  grave,  so  often 
advertised  for,  so  seldoni  found,  “a  comfortable  home.”  Por  this  the 
children  of  dependence  are  willing  to  become  nurses  of  age,  soothers 
of  disease,  objects  of  womanly  caprice  and  pique  ; to  suffer  a thousand 
taunts,  pocket  innumerable  affronts,  do  an  infinity  of  domestic,  not 
menial  dirty  work ; be  a spy  upon  the  other  servants,  a discoverer  of 
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pilfered  candle-ends  and  purloined  cheese-parings,  prime  toady  and 
sycophant  in  chief.  “Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  dependence 
— still  art  thou  a bitter  draught.” 

To  think  that  a bag  of  gold  gives  tliis  advantage  to  one  poor  devil 
over  another ; to  think  that,  although  feudulism  is  gone  out  of  date, 
and  the  black  niyyers  are  free,  a lady  or  gcntlcman  with  pockets  full 
of  money  can  havc  ladics  and  gentlemen  with  empty  pockets  to  do 
anything  they  like  for  anything  they  choose  to  give  them! 

Look  here — twenty-seven  advertisements  from  people  wanting  pu- 
pila. The  greatest  drug  in  the  advertising  market  is  education.  We 
are  too  clever  by  half  now-a-days  ; everybody,  in  their  own  opinión, 
can  teach  anybody.  Here  ’s  a lot  of  knowledge  for  twenty  guineas  a 
year,  extras  included.  French,  Germán,  washing,  board,  lodging, 
music,  drawing,  calis thenics: — what's  that?  — geometry,  arithmetic, 
and  the  use  of  the  globos!  Why,  it's  dog-cheap  ; too  much  by  half 
for  the  money.  Oíd  Peachum,  in  “ The  Beggar's  Opera,”  who  won- 
dered  how  any  man  alive  should  ever  rear  a daughter,  must,  with  re- 
spect,  have  been  a fool ; when  daughters  can  be  instructed  in  every 
tíiing  for  nothing,  we  wonder  who  wouldn’t  rear  scores  of  daughters, 
if  he  could  get  them  off  his  hands.  But  there  ’s  the  diffieulty  ; for 
when  a man  comes  to  choose  a wife  in  tliis  worky-day  world,  bis  ob- 
ject,  in  ninc  cases  out  of  ten,  is  to  get  a woman  who  will  strive  to 
make  a shilling  do  duty  for  eighteen-pence,  who  will  attend  to  her 
household,  watch  over  her  family,  and  not  be  above  doing  her  duty  ; 
and  we  think  we  can  see  in  thesc  multifarious  accomplishments  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  necessary  neglect  of  that  solid  practical  educa- 
tion which  gives  woman  a position  of  utility,  the  rcason  why  daugh- 
ters now-a-days  are  stock  slow  of  sale,  and  apt  to  hang  heavily  on 
hands.  Who  on  carth,  unlcss  he  be  a fool,  or  a man  of  fortune,  can 
abide  to  sit  down  to  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  in  a slatternly  house,  with 
the  better  relish  for  his  victuals  from  the  knowledge  that  his  “lady,” 
at  afive-and-twenty  pound  boarding-school,  has  acquired  an  inappreci- 
able  quantity  of  French,  Italian,  Germán,  calisthcnics  (which,  I sup- 
pose,  is  some  other  outlandish  lingo ),  geometry,  or  globos?  Pickling, 
preserving,  cooking,  making  and  repairing  her  children's  dresses  and 
her  own,  and  a knowledge  of  the  use  and  economy  of  money,  are  things 
a marrying  man  can  understand  and  appreciate,  particularly  if  he  is 
under  the  nccessity,  as  most  of  us  are,  of  earning  his  own  bread ; and 
tliis,  1 think,  is  the  reason  that  suiulry  friends  of  ours,  despising 
boarding-school  accomplishments,  airs,  and  graces,  havegonc  down  to 
the  country,  and  brought  up  wives  who  liad  learned  by  experience  of 
their  respectable  mothers  the  art  of  presiding  over  a “ comfortable 
borne,”  and  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  don’t  know  the  differ- 
ence  bctween  Italian  and  Irisli,  or  could  distinguish  calisthenics  from 
Carlotta  Grisi. 

The  professions  next  occupy  the  advertising  pages  of  the  news- 
paper.  Law — law — luw  ! a column  of  law-clerks,  managing  clerks, 
admitted  solicilors,  olfcr  themsclvcs  for  business.  Medicine  takes  its 
place,  in  every  variety  of  bargain  and  sale,  of  the  sick-bed  ; one  gen- 
tleman  ofters  for  disposal  a good  business,  with  snug  practice  over  the 
counter  of  fifteen  shillings  a week,  “ capable  of  improvement;”  an- 
other has  for  disposal  “ a capital  midwifery  connexion,  with  a poor- 
law  contract  uttaclied a third,  liaving  received  a governmcnt  ap- 
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pointment,  wlslies  to  dispose  of  his  interest  ¡n  “a  medical  shop  and 
fixtures,  with  no  dispensary  nearer  than  half  a mile a fourth  informs 
us,  that i(  the  widow  of  a medical  man  wishes  to  take  a gentleman  into 
partnership  to  carry  on  the  business.” 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  we  never  find  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapcr  swarming  with  competing  claims  of  arti- 
zans  ; you  seldom  or  never  see  a good  house-carpenter,  or  stone- 
mason,  or  brass-founder,  soücit  work;  work  is  ready  to  the  hand  of 
the  handicrafts-man  ; and,  so  far  from  soliciting  the  master  to  employ 
hiña,  the  steady,  r espectable  handicrafts-man  has  his  choice  of  many 
masters. 

In  our  experience  of  London  life  we  have  seen,  not  without  sorrow, 
gentlemen  with  and  without  professions,  of  good  family,  high  attain- 
ments,  and  superabundant  education, — ay,  and  ladies,  too, — in  deep 
distress,  and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  hut  we  have 
never  seen  the  man  or  woman  brought  up  to  labour  of  the  hands,  if 
character  and  conduct  assisted  mechanical  skill,  who  could  not  com- 
mand  rcasonable  remuneration  and  constant  employment.  This  class 
of  persons  is  in  demand  ; the  labour-market  is  not  overstockcd  with 
such  ; not  that  there  are  not  a multitude  of  individuáis  who,  with 
cvery  advan tage  of  mechanical  skill,  fail  in  life  from  lack  of  prudent 
habita,  forethought,  and  self-denial.  But  these  people  get  what 
is  often  denied,  by  forcé  of  competition,  to  their  educated  supe- 
riors,  the  chance  of  doing  well ; and  if  they,  with  the  opportunity  of 
earning  at  their  trade  two  or  three  ponnds  a week,  choose  to  idle  half 
their  time,  or  to  spend  douhle  their  weekly  wages  in  drink  or  other 
debauchery,  who  can  lielp  them?  But  the  professions,  and  all  those 
pursuits  which  are  not  somehow  or  other  based  upon,  or  connccted 
with,  productive  industry,  furnish  the  larger  sharc  of  unrequited  toil 
and  miserable  existence  that  our  mighty  metrópolis  exhibits  to  public 
view ; with  this  class  hope  is  strong,  and  they  still  fondly  cling  to 
London  as  to  a place  where,  if  only  known,  they  becomc  fortúnate ; 
and  so  it  is,  in  fact ; many  a man  has  passed  dinnerless  by  the  door, 
that,  if  he  werc  known,  would  gladly  be  opened  to  receive  and  enter- 
tain  him. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  London  life  is  to  be  known.  Those 
who  contrive  to  get  a ñame,  swim  prosperously  down  the  full  tide  of 
fortune,  while  those  who  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  before  the 
public  eye,  are  so  many  straws  circüng  in  the  lazy  eddy,  without  pro- 
gress,  without  profit;  and  die  as  they  have  lived,  unrewarded  and  un- 
known.  From  this  necessity  of  fame  arise  the  multiplicity  of  quack- 
eries,  side-wind  puffs,  and  a thousand  tricks  and  contrivances  to 
catch  the  puhlic  eye,  of  which  a catalogue  of  strange  and  curious  cx- 
amples  might  be  extracted  from  any  given  paper. 

The  wonderfully  rapid  transfer  of  property  from  hand  to  hand,  as 
announced  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper,  is  another 
striking  featurc  of  our  vast  resources,  and  commercia!  tendencies. 
Who  that  peruses  Georgc  Robins's  array  of  matchless  villas,  inimita- 
ble hijoris , influential  investments,  with  all  appurtenances  that  “land 
is  heir  to,”  does  not  feel  transported,  in  imagination,  beyond  this  dull 
sphere,  to  some  paradise  of  mortal  life,  where,  for  money,  all  that 
man  can  dcsire  or  wish,  may  be  obtained  ? 

Wantofspace  forbids  us  to  dwell  minutely  upon  that  extraordi- 
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nary  result  oF  commercial  wealth  and  extended  civilization,  the  news- 
paper.  We  shall  conclude  our  cursory  observations  by  a scrap  from 
oíd  GeofFrey  Chaucer,  whicli,  before  newspapers  were  known,  minute- 
1 y and  accurately  describes  wbat,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  tbey  were  to 
be.  Their  brieF  existence  is,  indeed,  filled  with  adventurc  ; madc  up 


Of  wars,  of  pcacc,  of  marriages  ;] 

Of  rcsts,  of  labours,  of  viages  ; 

Of  «bode,  of  deathe,  and  of  life  ; 

Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  and  strife  ; 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings ; 
Of  heal,  of  sickness,  of  leasings  ; 

Of  fairo  weather  and  tempesté»  ; 

Of  qualuij  of  fulk,  and  of  beastes; 


Of  di  vera  transmutations 
Of  catates,  and  of  regions  ; 

Of  truste,  of  drcde,  of  jcalousy  ; 
Of  wit,  of  winning,  of  folly; 

Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine  ; 
Of  cheap,  of  deartli,  or  ruin ; 

Of  good,  or  of  misgovemmeut  ; 
Of  fire,  and  divers  accident. 


SICIITS  OF  THE  STREETS. 

You  may  walk  the  streets  in  London,  not  only  till  you  are  tired, 
but  long  after  you  are  tired : this  is  one  of  the  grand  differences  be- 
tween  London  and  any  other  place. 

The  multiplicity  of  objects  presented  to  your  notice  in  the  inter- 
minable line  of  shops,  the  constant  living  moving  panorama  of  the 
ever-crowdcd  streets;  the  noise,  hurry,  bustle,  and  confusión;  the 
occasional  accidcnls,  incidents,  and  adventures  of  the  way,  cheat  the 
mind  into  a forgetfulness  of  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  so  that  it  is  not 
until  we  have  arrived  at  our  lodging,  and  sit  down,  that  we  are  con- 
scious  of  the  muscular  exertion  we  have  undergone. 

In  a country  town,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  town  than  London,  you 
cannot  walk  about  the  streets,  finding  endless  occupation  for  the 
mental  and  corporeal  eye.  When  you  have  gone  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other  of  the  principal  streets ; when  you  have  taken  notice 
of  the  church-clock,  and  the  jaekdaws  on  the  steeple ; when  you 
have  walked  round  the  market-place,  and  returned  to  headquarters  at 
the  door  of  your  hotel,  you  find  yourself  done  up ; there  is  nothing 
left  for  you  but  to  go  into  the  cotfce-room,  and  read  the  newspaper  or 
Pigott’s  Directory.  The  natives  even  of  provincial  places  are  hardly 
better  oíf.  You  see  them  sally  forth  of  their  respective  houses  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  hoping  that  some  providential  event  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  their  walk  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  daily  exist- 
ence, and  afford  them  something  to  talk  to  their  wives  about  after 
dinner.  But  it  is  all  in  vain ; when  tbey  have  got  half  round  the 
market-place,  and  compared  their  watches  with  the  church-clock, 
they  are  exhausted ; there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  no  more  to  be  done. 
At  length — blessed  relief — a gossip  appears ; then  another,  tlien  a 
third  ; they  lay  their  heads  together,  compare  notes  of  the  weather, 
prognosticate  future  events,  and  scttle,  out  of  last  weck’s  newspaper, 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  Shopkeepers,  having  nothing  clse  to  do,  come 
to  their  doors  with  hands  in  pockets,  and  look  at  the  group  of  gos- 
sips ; these,  having  expended  at  length  their  slender  stock  of  ideas, 
disperse,  and  another  squad  take  their  place,  talk  tediously  over  the 
same  things,  and  disappear  in  turn. 

In  London,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  spend  aday  in  the  most  com- 
plete solitude,  without  feeling  that  sense  of  the  oppression  of  idle 
time  which  lesser  places  are  subject  to  ; a rapid  succession  of  spec- 
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tacles  appear  before  you,  as  if  merely  for  the  gratificaron  of  your 
worsliip’s  curiosity.  All  that  you  require  for  your  cntertainmcnt  is, 
to  llave  your  eyes  about  you,  aiul  a capacity  For  obscrvation  and  re- 
flection,  without  some  portion  of  which  invaluable  faculties  a man 
may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  find  all  barren. 

Before  breakfast  we  usually  make  our  rounds  of  the  West  End 
district,  to  see  the  porters  take  down  our  shutters,  the  errand-boy 
sweep  the  footway,  and  the  tc  young  gentlemen,”  or  “ aasistants,”  as  it 
is  the  íashion  now-a-days  to  cali  shopmen,  dressing  the  Windows  of 
the  fashionahle  haberdashery  and  mercery  shops. 

Dressing  the  shop-window  is  an  art — one  of  the  fine  arts,  in  fact, 
requiring  an  eye  for  the  harmony  of  colour,  and  an  accurate  know- 
ledgc  of  the  cíFect  of  light  and  shade  in  drapery.  The  artist,  warm 
from  his  bed,  unshaven,  with  yesterday’s  cravat  on,  disposing  bis  piles 
of  silk  and  velvet  in  the  ampie  window  ; arranging  his  mantillas,  his 
cloaks,  and  all  his  finery,  upon  long  poles,  standing  upright  for  the 
better  display  of  these  inviting  articles ; festooning  his  cashmerc 
slmwls,  to  give  unity  to  his  composition;  then,  having  eíTectually 
baited  his  lady-trap,  rushing  out  of  the  shop,  and,  with  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  criticising  the  general  eífcct  of  the  picture,  has  offcen  struek 
us  as  irresistibly  amusing.  Seriously,  great  ta9te  is  displayed  in  this 
art  of  shop-dressing : it  gives  character  to  the  establishment,  and  has 
its  due  effect  upon  purchasers ; it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
master  of  the  art  should  be  in  demand,  and  find  bis  talent  rcwarded 
by  a handsomc  salary. 

After  breakfast,  wo  generally  patronize  the  morning  concert  at  St. 
James*»  Palace,  wliere  we  meet  a large  proportion  of  the  “ great  un- 
employed  ” of  the  West  End,  and  the  aujacent  world  of  Westminster. 
This  is  a musical  cntertainmcnt,  somcwhat  of  the  character  of  the 
promenade  concerts,  with  this  trifiing  diíference,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  pay.  The  only  drawbnck  is,  that  the  company  is  not  what  can  be 
calied  select;  but  we  have  heard  several  yonng  ladies,  daughters  of 
respectable  tradesmen,  make  the  same  complaint  of  the  concerts  at 
Covent  Carden.  The  theatre  of  the  St.  James’s  morning  concert  is 
one  of  the  quudrangles  of  the  Palace ; the  pit,  or  piazza,  is  occupied 
by  any  gentleman  wlio  chooses  to  attend ; the  boxes,  or  reserved 
seats,  by  which  we  understand  the  several  Windows,  casemcnts,  and 
loopholes  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  are  grnccd  by  the  housemaids 
of  the  establishment,  who,  twirling  their  mops,  and  smiling  upon  the 
crowd  below,  make  a very  interesting  spectacle.  The  performers,  wrc 
should  add,  are  the  musiciansof  one  of  the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards, 
among  whom  a gigantic  black  man  shines  conspicuous  in  sight  and 
sound,  clashing  his  cymbals,  and  the  hour  half-past  ten  precisely. 

When  the  concert  is  ovcr,  the  lounger,  if  lie  is  fond  of  military 
spcctaclcy  may  adjourn  to  the  Ilorsc  Guards  to  assist  at  the  rclief  of 
the  Queen’s  guard,  a highly-imposing  and  spirit-atirring  cvcnt.  First 
comes  a trumpeter,  with  a fac  timile  of  the  gingerbread  reticulc  in 
which  my  Lord  Chancellor  keeps  the  Great  Seal  depending  from  his 
trumpet ; then  appear  the  videttcs>  their  carbines  on  their  thighs,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  lion  of  Northumberland  II ouse, 
who  cocks  his  tail  as  they  pass;  theti  come  two  or  three  dimity- 
faced,  insignificant  looking  officers,  disguised  in  men's  clothes,  and 
nearly  swallowed  up  in  polished  cuirasa,  jack-boots,  and  helmet. 
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These  afford  a fine  efFect  of  contrast  with  the  gigantic  troopers,  two 
and  two,  slowly  pacing,  on  tlieir  ponderous,  long-tailed  black  horses 
in  the  rear.  As  they  marcli  down  Whitehall,  their  burnished  trap- 
pings  glittering,  and  broad  swords  gleaming  in  the  Bun,  they  make 
certainly  a gallant  siglit. 

The  guard  is  drawn  out  in  double  file  in  the  court-yard ; the  “ re- 
lief"  entering,  is  welcomcd  with  a tantara-tantara  o f trumpets;  the 
ofTiccrs  in  command,  riding  to  the  íront,  put  the  hilt  of  their  swords 
at  the  sanie  instant  to  the  tips  of  their  noses,  then,  depressing  the  point 
to  the  toe  of  their  jack-boots,  bring  the  hilt  up  to  their  noses  again; 
the  colours  are  lowcred ; the  trumpets,  pleased  with  this  curious  ma- 
nceuvre,  favour  us  with  another  fanfare , and  the  ceremony  concludes. 

The  day  now  fairly  begun,  and  the  world  beginning  to  be  well 
aired,  we  start  ofF,  secure  of  something  to  beguile  the  liours  till  din- 
ner-time.  Perhaps  we  stop  at  Charing  Cross  to  admire  the  “ Happy 
Family,”  and  to  pity  the  pnor  animáis  debarred  the  pursuit  of  their 
natural  instincts,  by  dint  of  constant  impending  terror.  To  do  the 
Happy  Family  no  less  tlmn  justicc,  they  appear  the  most  miserable 
captivos  tlmt  were  ever  jumblcd  together  in  a cage.  Perhaps  we  stop 
to  wonder  at  13atty,  the  equestrian,  driving  his  coach  and  fourteen 
through  the  popular  streets,  his  carriage  filled  with  members  of  his 
corps  drama  titftic,  and  no  other  precaution  against  accident  or  impedi- 
nient  than  two  outriders  in  front.  This  is  truly  a surprising  instance 
of  the  forcé  of  discipline  in  the  horses,  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
charioteer. 

Some times  there  is  a more  cxciting  and  formidable  spectacle  wit- 
nessed  in  the  streets  ; when  a pair  of  spirited  horses,  left,  with  the 
barouche  to  which  they  were  harnessed,  at  the  door  of  a public  housc 
‘in  St.  Jaméis  Street,  for  example,  while  the  coachman  is  getting 
something  comfortable,  take  the  bit  in  their  rnouths,  and  dash  away, 
knocking  tire  from  the  stones  as,  spurning  them  with  their  heels,  they 
gallop  furiously  to  the  lamp-post  at  Crockford’s  Club-house ; the 
lamp-post  takes  oíF  a wheel,  the  carriage  and  horses  turn  completely 
over  with  the  shock,  and  all  the  spectators  conelude  the  horses  killed, 
and  the  equipage  dashed  to  atoms.  The  well-drcsscd  CJubbists  of 
Crockford’s  and  the  guurds  rush  to  the  door  with  the  glee  of  men  who 
havc  discovered  five  minutes’  exeitement;  the  fat-faced  country  gen- 
tlemcn  of  Brookes,  ovcr  the  u'ay,  crowd  their  semicircular  window  ; 
the  red-waistcoatecí  fellows  who  hold  gentlemen’s  horses  rush  to  the 
rescue ; the  coachman  toddles  up,  maudlin  with  sorrow  and  strong 
ale;  a mob,  as  usual,  collect;  everybody  gives  orders,  but  few  like 
the  heels-uppermost  attitudc  of  the  capsized  horses.  At  length  one 
daring  fellow  undoes  the  benring-rein,  another  unhooks  the  traces,  a 
tliird  mises  the  horses*  heads ; loud  and  contradictory  orders  are 
given  on  every  side ; at  length  the  horses  get  up,  snort,  shake  them- 
selves,  and,  with  the  cxception  of  one  or  two  slight  bruises,  are  un- 
hurt ; the  carriage  is  raised,  and,  wonder  ful  to  relate,  is  but  little 
injured;  the  Clubmen  retire,  the  mob  is  dispersed,  and  the  author 
walks  ofF  in  search  of  new  adven  tures. 
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MINTATURE.* 

Selwyn,  Walpole,  and  Brummell ! At  the  mention  of  these 
ñames  who  does  not  cali  to  mind  a host  of  brilliant  repartees,  pert 
conceits,  pungent  sarcasms,  and  anecdotes  of  the  most  grotesque  and 
eccentric  character  ? We  have  classed  the  three  men  togetner  be- 
cause — though  each  had  his  own  strongly  defincd  pcculiaríties,  and 
stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  individuáis  by  wllom  he  was 
surrounded — yet  each  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  same  attrac- 
tive  faculty — airy,  conventional  wit,  of  keenest  edge  and  brightest 
polish,  sucli  as  in  an  artificial  State  of  society  never  fails  to  command 
attention  and  ensure  popularity.  Each  also  was  a man  of  foremost 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  fashionable  contemporánea ; and 
Selwyn’s  last  joke — Brummeirs  last  change  of  costume — and  Wal- 
pole's  last  purchase  of  knick-knackery,  were  as  much  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  the  clubs,  as  the  movements  of  the 
Court,  or  the  debates  in  Pavliament.  Moreover,  each  was  a thorough, 
disciplined  man  of  the  world — say,  rather,  a man  of  the  West-end 
of  the  world — for  none  of  the  triumvirate  knew  aught  of  the  work- 
ings  of  human  nature  cxcept  as  they  were  manifested  in  the  circles 
of  ton,  and  had  scarcely  one  unsophisticated  feeling  in  his  compo- 
sition.  Selwyn,  to  be  sure,  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  children, 
whicli  argües  real  sensibility ; but  even  herc  his  tastes  were  fasti- 
dious  and  exclusive ; the  peasant's  or  artizan’s  rude,  bronzed,  chub- 
by  boy  or  girl — as  we  gather  from  evidence  furnished  by  one  of  his 
correspondents — had  no  attraction  for  him ; he  required  liis  pets  to 
be  aristocrats  in  miniature — refined,  delicate,  symmetrical  in  forin, 
gentle  and  graceful  in  deportment,  otherwise,  he  turned  from  them 
witli  indifference.  But  if  we  condemn  the  want  of  natural  sensibi- 
lity of  the  men  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  we  should  not,  in 
charity,  forget  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  their  position  that  made 
them  so.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  crcatures  of  circumstances 

— moulded  and  controlled  by  the  social  agencies  innnediately  at 
work  about  us ; and  if  the  circle  in  which  we  move  is  a heartless 
and  artificial  one,  we  must,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  catch  its  tone,  and 
be  influenced  by  its  character. 

We  may,  likely  enough,  have  another  Selwyn,  and  perhaps — 
though  this  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  probability — another 
Walpole  among  us ; but  another  Brummell  is  a phenomenon  that 
we  can  never  again  expect  to  behold.  The  present  is  the  age  of 
classes,  not  of  individuáis.  The  world  of  fashion,  as  well  as  of 
politics  and  literature,  is  now  swayed  by  coteries  rather  than  by 
units,  and  no  one  lienceforth  will  be  permitted  to  reign  as  Dictator 
over  the  West-end,  no  matter  how  perfect  for  his  dandyism,  or  in- 
trepid  his  eíTrontry.  Another  reason  why  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess  another  Brummell,  may  be  found  in  tlie  fact,  that  the  age 
has  become  practical  and  utilitarian,  and  turns  from  the  puerile, 

• We  are  indebted  to  i\lr.  John  Hooper,  of  Scvenoaks,  for  this  interesting  minia- 
ture.  Such  of  our  readers  ns  may  he  in  that  part  of  Kent,  and  are  lovers  of  the 
curious  in  art  and  antiquities,  should  pay  a visit  to  this  gentleman's  collection. 

— Ed. 
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unprofítable  vanities  of  the  toilet  with  something  like  contempt. 
True,  we  still  have  fops  among  us — and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  tliings 
that  we  should  evcr  continué  to  have  them — but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  political  and  literary  fops,  with  whom  dress  is  a matter  of 
very  secondary  consideration.  George  Brummell,  therefore,  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  bcen  the  Ultimus  Romanorum — tile  last  as 
weli  as  the  greatest  of  the  fops  of  the  toilet ; and  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  the  downfall  of  this  despot  of  fashion,  witnessed  also  the 
overthrow  of  the  despot  of  Europe.  The  sun  of  Napoleón  set  at 
Waterloo — that  of  Brummell  in  a St.  James's  hell.  Of  the  two 
Autocracts,  George — though  the  sphere  in  wliich  he  ruled  was  com- 
paratively  circumscribed — was  undoubtedly  the  one  whose  behests 
werc  the  most  implicitly  obeyed.  Resis  tan  ce  was  continually  made 
to  the  French  Emperor,  but  no  one  was  ever  found  bold  enough  to 
resist  the  mandates  of  the  West-end  Dictator.  The  submission 
made  to  liim  was  unconditional.  His  frown  was  annihilation — his 
patronage  a sure  passport  to  popularity.  Dukes,  earls,  and  barons, 
with  pedigrees  as  long  as  a Bond-street  taylor's  bilí,  were  proud  to 
be  ranked  among  liis  proteges  and  plagiarists ; and  even  the  Rcgent 
himself  was  constrained  to  feel  that  he  did  not  rule  alone,  but  held 
divided  empire  with  Brummell.  “Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove 
Caesar  habet.” 

This  illustrious  and  despotic  Dandy  was  born  in  the  year  177d. 
Ilis  grandfather — tell  it  not  in  Gath! — was  a confectioner,  and  his 
father  a comfortable  placeman  under  Lord  North.  At  the  usual 
age,  young  George  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  and  the  studied  amenity  of  his 
manners.  He  was,  in  fact,  a Beau  by  instinct,  and  his  sehool-fellows, 
with  a slircwd  anticipation  of  his  future  fame,  gave  him  the  flat- 
tering  sobriquet  of  “ Buck  Brummell  ” — for  the  more  modern 
temí  l<  Dandy/'  was  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  From  Eton  he 
went  to  Oxford,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a passable  classical 
scholar ; and  here  lie  displayed  the  íirst  germs  of  that  capacity  for 
cutting  discreditable  acquaintances,  in  whieli  he  afterwards  slione 
unrivalled.  lie  cut  an  oíd  school-crony  because  he  objected  to  the 
eollege  at  wliich  he  liad  entered  ; and  declined  the  society  of  a fel- 
low-commoner  because  his  glovcs  were  not  to  his  taste ! As  a 
systematic  violator  of  acadcmic  regulations  he  evinced  a perseveranee 
and  consÍ8tency  above  all  praise.  His  conceptions,  too,  of  the  frolic- 
some,  the  impertinent,  and  the  audaeious,  were  stamped  by  decided 
originalitv.  He  turned  a jack-daw  with  a band  on  into  the  eollege 
quadrangle,  in  order  to  burlesque  the  master ; ordered  his  horse  just 
at  the  very  hour  appointed  for  lectures  ; angled  with  a rod  and  line 
out  of  his  window  for  the  caps  of  passing  tutors  ; and  treated  all 
official  remonstrances  with  a sublime  disdain  bordering  on  the  super- 
natural ! 

On  quitting  Oxford,  whieli  he  did  at  the  carly  age  of  sixteen,  our 
Beau  was  appointed  to  a cornetcy  in  the  Tenth  Ilussars.  Froin 
this  auspicious  moment  his  fortunes  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their 
rise.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  Rcgent,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  sprightliness  and  oddity  of  his  conversation,  and  within 
three  years  had  the  rare  luck  to  obtain  a captain’s  commission.  He 
was,  however,  a very  negligent  officer,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he 
did  not  always  know  his  own  troop.  But  this  difficulty  he  evaded  by 
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an  ingcnious  expedient,  which  none  but  himself  would  have  hit 
upon.  One  of  his  m en  bappened  to  be  distinguished  by  an  enor- 
mous  blue  tinged  nose,  and  whenever  Brummell  arrived  late  on 
parade,  he  galloped  up  and  down  the  ranks  till  he  caught  sight  of 
this  cerulean  beacon,  when  lie  instantly  reined  up,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  was  with  his  proper  troop.  One  day,  however,  it  chanced 
that  the  bine  nose  had  been  ordered  to  shift  its  qüarters,  and  George 
having  as  usual  halted  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  Colonel  in- 
formed  him  that  he  was  with  the  wrong  troop.  “ No , no/'  replied 
the  Beau,  “I  am  quite  right;  a pretty  thing  indeed,‘ — he  added, 
looking  confidently  at  the  nose — “ if  I did  not  know  my  own  metí !" 

Brummeirs  military  career  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  was 
hurried  abruptly  to  a cióse  by  the  circumstance  of  his  regiment 
having  been  ordered  to  Manchester.  This  was  a contingency  on 
which  he  had  never  caleulated,  and  to  which  he  could  not  think  of 
submitting.  What,  take  up  his  qüarters  in  a manufacturing  town, 
among  spinning-jennies  and  steam-engines,  and  be  brought  in  cióse 
daily  contact  with  men  with  large  red  liands,  who  dined  at  one 
o'clock,  and  took  porter  with  their  cheese  ! Such  a humiliation  was 
not  to  be  endured — others  might  succumb  to  it,  but  he  could  not — 
the  fame  of  a Brummell  must  be  spotless,  his  gentility  unquestioned 
— and  aceordingly  he  made  all  possible  liaste  to  sell  out. 

Immediately  on  quitting  the  army,  our  Beau,  who  was  now  in  the 
receipt  of  a fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  establislied  himself  in  a liouse  in  Chesterfield-strect,  May- 
fair,  where  he  gave  rccherchc  dinners,  at  which  men  of  the  highest 
rank  were  assembled  ; avoided  all  ostentatious  extravngance  ; sel- 
dom  indulged  in  gaming  ; and  kept  only  a single  pair  of  horses.  As 
dress  was  the  order  of  the  day,  he  resolved  to  fall  in  with  the  prc- 
vailing  tastes,  and,  fired  with  a lofty  ambition  to  exeel,  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  hours,  of  which  he  had  enough  and  to  spare,  to  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  toilet.  In  this  he  proved  eminently 
successful,  and  soon  began  to  be  looked  on  as  a greater  authority 
than  even  the  Regent  himself.  Some  envious  critics,  indeed,  affected 
to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  taste  in  waistcoats ; but  all  allowed 
that  his  judgment  in  coats  was  faultless ; and  even  his  worst  enemies 
were  compelled  with  a sigh  to  acknowledge  the  unrivalled  fit  of  his 
buckskin  shorts  ! The  inspired  Schweitzer,  who  was  decidedly  the 
first  tailor  of  his  age,  considered  him  quite  infallible  on  all  matters 
relating  to  costume,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify : — A baro- 
net who  went  to  this  great  arliste  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
lounge  in  Bond-street,  asked  him  what  cloth  he  recommended. 
“ Why,  sir/'  said  Scliweitzer,  “ tlie  Prince  wears  superfine,  and  Mr. 
Brummell  the  Bath-coating;  but  it  is  immaterial  which  you  choose, 
Sir  John,  you  must  be  right;  suppose,  Sir,  we  say  Bath-coating,  I 
think  Mr.  Brummell  has  a trifle  the  preference  ! " 

So  impressed  was  the  Prince  with  a sense  of  the  Beai/s  nice  and 
ready  apprehension  of  the  “ sublime  and  beautiful"  in  dress,  that 
he  often  consulted  him  on  this  important  theme,  and  would  go  of  a 
morning — observes  Mr.  Tilomas  Raikes — to  Chesterfield-strcet,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  friend's  toilet,  where  he  would  remain  till 
so  late  an  hour,  that  he  sometimes  sent  away  his  horses,  and  insisted 
on  Brummell*s  giving  him  a quiet  dinner,  which  usually  ended  in  a 
deep  potation  ! Imagination  loves  to  linger  on  an  impressive  scene 
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like  this,  and  to  picture  the  Regent — who  at  the  period  to  which  wé 
refer,  liad  long  passed  the  age  of  chickenhood — dwelling  witli  ad- 
miring  gaze  on  eacli  sepárate  movement  of  the  Beau,  from  the  mo- 
ment  wíien  he  first  put  on  his  highly-gifted  buckskin  shorts,  and 
with  the  magic  touch  of  genius  smoothed  away  eacli  wrinkle,  down 
to  the  more  anxious  and  critical  momentwhen  he  grapplcd  witli  the 
difheulties  of  his  cravat,  and  having  accomplished  the  “tie"  to  his 
satisfaction,  stood  proudly  forth,  perfect  in  all  the  plumage  of 
fasliion — a full-fledged,  unparalleled  fop,  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of 
the  West-end ! 

Thougli  Bruuimell  carried  his  notions  of  dress  to  the  nc-plus-uüra 
point  of  particularity,  yet  there  was  nothing  gorgeous  or  startling  in 
the  style  of  his  eostume.  A studied  and  harmonious  simplicity  was 
its  leading  characteristic.  Tliere  was  no  glaring  contrast  of  colours, 
but  the  lights  and  shades  were  all  beautifully  and  scientifically  mel- 
lowed,  as  we  see  them  in  the  paintings  of  Claude ! The  reader  may 
possibly  like  to  know  what  were  tlic  usual  Ítems  of  the  dress  that 
thus  electrified  the  world  of  ton.  We  will  gratifjr  his  laudable  thirst 
for  knowledge.  In  the  morning,  the  Beau  wore  plain  Ilessian  boots 
and  pantaloons,  or  tops  and  buekskins,  witli  a blue  coat,  and  buff- 
coloured  waistcoat ; and  in  the  evening,  a blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  with  black  pantaloons,  closely  fitting  and  buttoning  tight 
to  the  ankle,  striped  silk  stockings  and  an  opera  hat.  His  theory  on 
the  subject  of  dress  is  remarkable,  and  possesses  all  the  terseness 
and  simplicity  of  an  axiom  in  Euclid.  “ No  perfumes/'  he  used  to 
say,  but  fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  country  washing/'  In  matters 
of  virtú  his  apprchension  was  not  less  refined.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  judgment  he  manifested  in  the  selection  of  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
easy  elegance  with  which  he  helped  himself  to  the  titillating  com- 
pound.  He  alwavs  opened  the  box  with  the  left  hand,  and  fed  his 
nose  with  the  right.  The  Prince  adopted  the  same  habit,  and  on 
one  occasion  was  so  fascinated  with  the  unique  beauty  of  a snuff-box 
which  the  Beau  brought  with  him  to  Carlton-house,  that  he  did  him 
the  honour  to  pocket  it ! 

But  Brummeirs  great  triumph,  and  that  by  which  he  will  be  best 
remembered  by  a reverential  posterity,  was  decidedly  the  invention 
of  the  starched  cravat.  Before  his  time,  the  neckcloth  worn  round 
the  throat  used  to  be  about  the  size  of  a bolster,  completely  covering 
the  chin,  and  intruding  even  on  the  región  of  the  mouth.  With  the 
prophetic  eye  of  tasto,  our  Beau  saw  that  a refom  in  this  respect 
would  be  sure  to  achieve  popularity,  and  with  the  boldness  of  a 
Bacon  or  a Newton,  he  resolved  on  attempting  it.  After  rnueh 
anxious  and  profound  meditation,  he  hit  upon  the  happy  discovery 
of  starch,  which  he  followed  up  by  a particular  tie  of  unrivalled 
elegance,  exhibiting  a world  of  picturesque  and  poetic  faney.  But 
this  tie  was  not  brought  to  perfection  all  at  once.  Like  Milton’s 
Epic,  it  was  the  growth  of  time,  and  its  originator’s  first  essays  were 
far  from  successful.  His  servant  was  seen  one  day  leaving  his 
dressing-room  with  an  annful  of  tumbled  cravats,  and  being  askcd 
why  he  was  so  laden,  replied,  “these  are  our  morning's  Jailures  ! " 
But  perseverancc  does  wonders.  By  perseverance  the  Greeks  took 
Troy,  and  by  perseverance  Brummell  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
the  herculean  ditliculties  of  the  tie  ! 

From  this  lucky  period  our  Beau  became  the  unquestioned 
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Arbitcr  Elegantiannn — the  Dictator  of  fashion,  from  alióse  decisión 
there  was  no  appeal.  His  authority  liad  always  been  first-rate — it 
was  now  omnipotent.  A tailor  patronized  by  bim  sprang  at  once 
into  the  possession  of  a carriage  and  a country-house ! A tailor 
condemned  by  bim  had  no  refuge  but  the  Gazette  or  suicide  ! The 
Duke  of  Bedford  once  asked  his  opinión  of  a new  coat.  tC  Turn 
round/'  said  Brummell.  Ilis  Grace  faced  about,  and  wlien  the  ex- 
aminaron was  completed,  the  Beau,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  one 
of  the  skirts,  exclaimed,  in  his  most  compassionate  tones,  “ Bedford, 
do  you  cali  this  thivg  a coat?  '*  As  a mattcr  of  course,  the  architect 
of  this  unlucky  garment  died  soon  afterwards  of  a broken  heart! 

It  has  been  observed  by  a sa ge  philosopher,  that  two  suns  cannot 
shine  in  the  same  sphere;  and  the  reader  avíII  rcadily  imagine  that 
two  such  fnshionable  luminaries  as  the  Prince  and  Brummell  could 
not  long  continué  on  good  terms  with  each  otlier.  ]\Iany  causes 
llave  been  assigned  for  the  rupture  that  took  place  between  them, 
but  the  plain  trutli  we  belicve  to  llave  been  this — the  Kegent  was 
jealous  of  the  Dandy ! lie  was  more  particulavly  annoyed  at  the 
idea  of  being  compelled  to  adopt  his  tie  and  succumb  to  his  starch, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  venting  his  splecn  on  his  rival.  But 
Brummell,  who  had  cut  so  many  others,  was  not  the  man  to  be  cut 
himself  with  impunity,  and  accordingly  he  repaid  the  Prince  in  his 
own  coin.  Walking  down  Bond-street  with  a friend  one  day,  and 
seeing  the  Beau  approacbing  arm-in-arm  with  Lord  Alvanley,  the 
Regent,  bent  on  showing  his  contempt  for  the  Dandy,  stopped  and 
spoke  to  his  Lordship  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  his 
companion.  Brummell’s  revenge  was  immediate.  *'  Alvanlcy,  who 
is  your  fat  friend?  ” he  asked  in  a studiously  distinct  tone  of  voice 
— an  ironical  question  w'hich  cut  the  Prince  to  the  nuick,  for  he  en- 
tcrtained  a great  horror  of  corpulence,  and  was  at  tliis  period  of  his 
life  far  from  insignificant  in  point  of  tonnage.  A few  days  subse- 
quently  to  the  above  recontre,  the  Beau  exclaimed  at  a dinner-party, 
within  hearing  of  one  of  the  toad-caters  of  Royalty,  " If  Wales  per- 
sists  in  insulting  me  in  this  manner,  I will  cut  him,  and  bring  oíd 
George  into  fashion ! " and  we  verily  believe  he  would  liave  done 
so,  liad  he  not  been  induced  to  relax  in  his  determination  outofa 
lingering  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  Regent. 

It  w’asnot  often,  however,  that  Brummell  was  guiltyof  considera- 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  others.  He  threw’  his  wit  and  sarcasm  about 
with  the  utmost  recklessness ; and  consequently,  notwithstanding  his 
popularity,  he  was  more  feared  than  loved.  Dining  once  at  an  opu- 
lent  banker's,  he  asked  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening  for  the  loan 
of  his  carriage  to  take  him  to  Lady  Jersey’s.  “I  am  going  there 
myself/’  said  his  liost,  u and  shall  be  happy  in  your  company.”  The 
Beau  hemmed  and  hawTed,  and  at  length  made  answ'er,  “ You  do 
not  mean  to  get  up  behind,  that  would  not  be  quite  right  in  your 
own  carriage ; and  yet  howr  would  it  do  for  me  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
vehicle  with  yon  ?’*  On  another  occasion,  standing  and  speaking  at 
the  coach-door  of  a lady,  she  expressed  her  astonishment  at  his 
wasting  his  time  on  so  unfashionable  a person.  <c  My  dear  madam, 
don’t  mention  it,"  replied  the  Beau  ; “ there  is  no  one  to  see  us !” — 
We  subjoin  two  more  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  exquisite  pow'ers 
of  impudence,  which  might  put  even  the  “ Bashful  Irishman  ” to  the 
blush.  In  reply  to  a certain  noble  lord,  who  accused  him  of  having 
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involved  his  son  in  a discreditable  gaming  transaction,  he  said, 
“ Really,  I did  my  best  for  the  young  man  : I called  him  familiarly 
Tom,  and  gave  liim  my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's  to  Watier's." 
Speaking  to  a mutual  acquaintance  of  a rich  county  member,  he 
exelaimed,  “ Ah,  he  is  a silly — a very  silly  fellow.  Would  you  be- 
lieve  it?  he  muidles  away  his  fortune  in  paying  tradesmen's  bilis  Y* 
The  eflrontery  of  this  remarle  positively  takes  away  one's  breath. 
The  mind  staggers  under  the  effbrt  to  appreciate  the  fidl  sublimity 
of  its  impudence.  None  but  a man  of  daring  and  original  genius 
could  liave  made  it — none  but  a congenial  spirit  could  llave  laughed 
at  it ! 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when,  despite  his  dandyism  and 
efTrontcry,  Brummell,  like  Napoleón,  was  to  descend  from  his  high 
estáte.  The  sand  in  his  hour-glass  was  fast  running  out — his  sun 
liad  passed  its  meridian,  and  was  setting  westward.  In  the  memor- 
able year  1814  he  lost,  at  one  sitting  at  ecarte,  the  last  ten  thousand 
pounds  he  liad  at  his  bankers  ! The  consequence  may  be  untici- 
pated.  lie  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  theatre  of  all  his  glories 
— the  jmvó  of  Pall-Mall,  the  gossip  of  the  clubs,  the  box  at  the 
opera,  and  the  dance  at  Almack's, — and  make  a precipítate  retreat  to 
Calais.  There  he  resided  for  many  years,  living  chiefly  on  the  bounty 
of  some  of  his  oíd  London  admirers  and  disciples,  and  occupying  his 
leisure  by  dress,  gossip,  and  a daily  stroll  on  the  ram parta.  Of 
course  no  man  of  fashion  ever  carne  to  France  without  paying  a visit 
to  the  fallen  €t  lion,"  offering  him  the  homage  of  his  respect,  and  per- 
liaps — wliieli  was  much  more  acceptable — accommodating  liim  with 
a loan.  Pilgrims  from  the  West  End  were,  indeed,  constantly  to  be 
met  with  at  Calais,  who  regarded  the  residence  of  the  expatriated 
Beau  with  nearly  the  same  veneration  with  whicli  the  Faitliful  re- 
gard  the  shrine  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca. 

After  resi  di  ng  fourteen  years  in  Calais,  Brummell  received  the 
appointment  of  British  cónsul  at  Caen.  On  this  occasion  he  spent  a 
week  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled,  free  of  expense,  in  company 
with  a king's  messenger,  who,  when  asked  his  opinión  of  the  Beau, 
replied,  that  he  was  a very  agreeable  associate  ; for,  though  he  never 
spoke  a word  throughout  the  journey,  yet  he  “ snored  very  much 
like  a gentleman  1”  F rom  the  period  of  iiis  arrival  at  Caen  down  to 
that  of  his  death,  poor  Brummell  was  engaged  in  a continual  struggle 
with  diseasc,  penury,  and  liumiliations  of  all  sorts.  At  first  his  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough ; for  he  associated  with  the  élite  of  the 
neiglibourliood,  and  was  treated  with  marked  deference ; but  gra- 
dually,  as  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  increased,  his  acquaintances 
one  by  one  began  to  drop  off,  untii  at  length  he  was  left  in  his  oíd 
age  without  a single  friend ! The  record  of  the  four  or  five  last 
years  of  his  life  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  He  was  twice  lodged 
in  prison,  where  he  was  forced  to  herd  with  the  very  dregs  of  so- 
ciety ; and,  when  liberated,  it  was  to  find  himself  without  a sou  in 
his  pocket.  So  squalid  in  his  attire,  and  so  dirty  in  his  habits,  liad 
tile  once-refined,  fastidious  Beau  now  become,  from  the  joint  pressure 
of  poverty  and  diseasc,  that  he  was  actually  forbidden  to  appear  at 
the  tablc  d’hótc,  and  was  compelled  to  take  his  meáis  in  his  own 
cheerless  apartments.  Imbecility  soon  succeeded,  and  in  the  wan- 
derings  of  his  mind  he  would  faney  himself  once  again  the  dictator 
of  fashion,  dancing  with  the  Duchess  of  Devonshirc  at  Almack's,  or 
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sipping  Román  punch  among  princes  and  peers,  wits  and  statesmen, 
at  Garitón  ílouse ! Thus  he  lingered  on  for  two  dreary,  hopeless 
years,  a sad  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness,  — tili  at  length  the  gol  den 
bowl  was  broken,  and  he  breathed  liis  last  sigli  in  a hospital  for  lu- 
natic  mendicants,  in  the  prcsence  of  utter  strangers,  in  the  spring  of 
1840,  and  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  of  Caen  ; and  a plain  slab  of  black  marble  alone 
marks  the  spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  inventor  of  starch, — 
the  reformer  of  the  cravat-tie, — the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
Beaus ! 

Though,  in  more  serious  moods,  we  may  despise  the  sort  of  ambi- 
tion  which  Brunnuell  possessed,  and  feel  disposed  rather  to  pity 
than  admire  him,  even  when  basking  in  the  full  gplendour  of  his 
celebrity,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  possessed  superior 
talents,  which,  employed  on  worthy  objeets,  raight  have  gained  him 
substantial  influence,  wealth,  and  permanent  station  in  the  world’s 
eye.  He  had  great  natural  shrewdness,  a ready  apprehension  of 
character,  and  wit  ever  at  command.  i\Ioreover,  he  was  a skilful 
musician,  used  his  pencil  with  grace  and  freedom,  and  was  by  no 
ineans  a contemptible  versifyer.  His  exterior  was  prepossessing,  his 
gait  elegaut,  and  even  dignified,  and  his  countenance,  though  not 
handsome,  was  full  of  expression  and  intelligenee.  llow  many  men, 
with  far  inferior  mental  and  personal  qualifications,  have  achieved 
for  themselves  rank,  affluence,  and  lasting  renown  ! But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  poor  Brummell  to  possess  an  invetérate  enemy  in  his 
own  self-conceit,  which  lured  him  step  by  step  up  the  dizzy  heights 
of  notoriety,  till  at  length,  having  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  it  plunged  him  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  But  for 
his  egregious  vanity,  he  might  have  been  living  at  tbis  hour,  a pros- 
perous  and  distinguislied  meraber  of  society.  But  he  could  not  re- 
sist  the  promptings  of  the  juggling  fiend  within  him  ; and  wlmt  was 
the  penalty  he  paid  for  such  infirmity  of  will  ? The  answer  is  tre- 
mendous : — a shipwrecked  charaeter,  a broken  heart,  and  a pauper's 
grave  in  an  obscuro  foreign  churchyard  ! 

While  George  Brummell  was  yet  a smart,  promising  schoolboy  at 
Eton,  another  George — namely,  Selwyn,  a man  equally  distinguislied 
by  his  powcrs  of  wit  and  raillery — was  passing  from  the  gay  circles  of 
the  beau  monde , of  which  for  half  a century  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments.  Selwyn  was  no  beau,in  the  Brummellian  sense  of 
the  term  ; nevertheless,  he  was  as  mueh  the  rage  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  und  at  the  clubs,  as  if  he  had  invented  a new  tie,  or  innovated 
on  the  opera-hat.  liis  father  was  a colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  for 
many  years  a representative  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  hehimself 
was  born  in  1719.  Ilaving  completed  his  education  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
lióme  was  appointed,  through  his  family  influence,  to  two  lucrative 
sinecure  posts  under  Government,  in  1747  he  obtained  a seat  in 
Parliament,  and  from  this  period  to  the  day  of  his  deatli,  which  took 
place  in  1791,  he  led  the  life  of  an  indolent  u man  about  town,” 
cracking  jokes  at  the  clubs,  gambling  at  the  halls,  flirting — though 
moderately — with  the  women,  and  writing  amusing  letters  to  liis 
friends.  “Perhaps  no  individual/'  says  INI r.  Jesse,*  “ ever  acquired 
so  great  a reputation  for  mere  wit  as  Selwyn/'  This  is  justly  ob- 

• In  liis  del igli t ful  u Memoirs  of  George  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries.” 
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served.  His  bon-mols  were  in  every  one*s  mouth  ; and  whenever 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  ball-room  or  at  the  clubs,  he  never 
failed  to  collect  an  admiring  crowd  about  him. 

Like  all  wits,  he  liad  some  strange  peculiarities,  and  one  of  his 
oddest  fancies  was  a taste  for  witnessing  executions  ! He  would  g o 
miles  to  see  a man  hanged,  but  to  see  him  beheaded  he  would  croas 
the  sea,  and  submit  to  the  greatest  inconveniences  and  privations. 
Ilis  friends  often  made  merry  with  this  eccentric  foible,  and  when- 
ever a trial,  or  execution,  or  suicide  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
took  place,  never  failed  to  give  him  the  earliest  information  of  it. 
When  the  first  Lord  Holland  was  on  his  death-bed,  being  told  that 
Selwynhad  come  to  inquirc after  his  health,  he  said,  “The  next  time 
that  gentleman  calis,  show  him  up.  If  I ara  ulive,  I shal!  be  delighted 
to  see  him  ; and  if  I am  dead,  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  me  !”  The 
execution  of  the  rebel  lords  in  1745  aflorded  him  a rare  treat,  and 
he  witnessed  their  decapitation  on  Tower  Hill  with  feelings  of  the 
most  philanthropic  satisiaction.  Some  ladies  taunting  him  with  his 
inhumanity  in  attending  to  see  Lord  Lovat's  head  cut  off,  he  replied, 
“ Why,  I made  amends  by  going  to  the  undertaker’s  to  see  it  sown 
on  again/’  When  Damien  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  for  attempting 
to  assassinate  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Selwyn,  who  liad  journeyed  to 
París  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  the  entertainment , mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  a plain  undress  and  bob-wig,  when  a French 
nobleman,  imagining,  from  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
scene,  that  he  must  be  a hangman,  addressed  him  as  such.  “No, 
no,'*  replied  Selwyn,  “ I llave  not  the  lionour  to  be  an  executioner  ; 
1 am  merely  an  amateur  !”  Horace  Walpole,  who  knew  him  well, 
observes,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  State  crimináis  dropping  a 
handkerchief  on  the  scaffold,  as  a signal  to  the  executioner  to  strike, 
— “ George  Selwyn  carne  to  town  the  otlier  day  to  have  a tooth 
drawn,  and,  truc  to  his  ruling pevchanl,  he  told  the  man  that  he  would 
drop  his  handkerchief  for  the  signal  1” 

If  we  mav  judge  from  the  letters  of  his  numerous  correspondents, 
— and  numere  man  of  wit  and  fashion  ever  liad  more, — Selwyn  must 
have  possessed  a host  of  amiable  qualities;  for  he  was  always  addressed 
in  the  frankest,  most  familiar,  and  most  unreserved  terms,  even  by 
those  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  his  politics.  Lord  Carlisle  and  the 
lluke  of  Queensberry,  in  particular,  wrote  to  him  as  tliough  he  were 
their  brother;  and  his  oíd  schoolfellow,  Horace  Walpole,  was  never 
weary  of  trumpeting  his  praises,  and  repeating  his  bon-mots.  But, 
tliough  Selwyn  was  undoubtedly  a kindly,  single-liearted  man, — so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  artificial  usages  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
would  allow  him  to  be  so, — there  was  no  want  of  bitter  sarcasm  in 
his  nature.  He  could,  on  oceasion,  lash  friends  as  well  as  foes  ; and 
some  of  his  repartees  must  have  taken  the  skin  off  like  a blister.  We 
subjoin  a few  of  these  pungent  witticisms.  A namesake  of  Charles 
Fox — and  Fox,  be  it  observed,  was  one  of  bis  most  intímate  asso- 
ciates — having  been  hung  at  Tyburn,  the  latter  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  liad  attended  the  execution.  “ No/*  was  the  caustic  re- 
ply  ; “ I make  a point  of  never  frequenting  rehearsals /*  Dining 
once  at  a large  party,  wliere  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller  was 
present,  Selwyn  asked  him  what  musical  instruments  were  used  in 
that  country.  “ I think,**  replied  Bruce,  “I  saw  one  lyre  there/* — 
“ Yes/*  wliispered  the  wit  to  bis  next  neighbour,  “and  there  is  one 
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less  sincc  lie  left  the  kingdom.”  When  Fox’s  affairs  were  in  a more 
than  usually  embarrassed  State,  his  friends  raised  a subscription 
among  themselves  for  his  relief.  One  of  them  remarking  that  it 
would  require  some  delicacy  in  breaking  the  matter  to  him,  and 
adding  that  he  wondered  how  Fox  would  take  it, — “ Take  it?”  in- 
terrupted  Selwyn  ; u why,  quarlerlu,  to  be  sure!"  Walpole  liaving 
observed  at  a party,  that  the  same  indecisión  which  marked  the  po- 
litics  of  Queen  Anne's  time  distinguished  also  those  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  added,  “ but  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,” — “ No,”  was  Selwyn’s  reply,  “ñor  under  the  grandson” 

This  readiness  and  brilliancy  of  repartee,  which  rendered  him  so 
popular  among  his  contemporaries,  and,  strange  to  say,  never  lost 
him  a friend,  our  wit  is  reportcd  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother, 
who  was  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  “for  her  vivacity  and  social 
hnmour.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  all  the  eminent  mea 
of  whom  history  or  biography  makes  mention,  have,  like  Selwyn, 
owed  the  qualities  by  which  they  obtained  renown  to  the  fostering 
influence  of  their  mother.  Such  was  the  case  with  Pope,  Burns, 
Scott,  Sheridan,  Napoleón,  and  many  others  whom  we  could  enumé- 
rate, in  ancient  as  wcll  as  in  modern  times.  Though  men  invariably 
get  the  credit  of  it,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  silent,  subtle, 
unostentatious  influence  of  women  that  moulds  the  age,  by  mould- 
ing  the  cliaracters  of  those  who  are  destined  to  exercise  asccndancy 
over  it.  To  the  early  seeds  of  avnbition  implanted  by  Letitia  Bona- 
parte  in  the  mind  of  the  future  Emperor  of  France,  we  owe  it  that 
Europe  was  convulsed  for  Uventy  years ; the  artful  comiséis  of  Auné 
of  Austria,  impressed  from  day  to  day  on  the  boy  Louis,  determined 
the  character  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  and  established  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  Bourbons ; and  who  forgets  the  “ Mother  of  the 
Gracchi,”  and  the  influence  she  exercised  over  Home  through  the 
ageney  of  her  democratic  sons? 

Contemporary  with  Selwyn,  his  equal  in  wit,  his  superior  in  lite- 
rary  attainments,  was  Horace  Walpole,  a man  of  singular  versátil  i ty 
of  powers — a critic,  a novelist,  an  antiquary,  a dramatist,  a virtuoso, 
an  historian,  and  incomparably  the  most  brilliant  letter-writer  that 
this  or  any  country  has  produccd.  As  the  leading  incidents  in  his 
life,  — a life  which  stretched  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury  — are  well  known,  we  shall  sum  them  up  in  a few  w'ords.  lie 
wfas  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  celebrated  Whig  minister,  Sir 
llobert  Walpole ; was  born  in  1717  ; was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
íirst  made  the  acquaintance  of  Selwyn,  and  affcerw'ards  at  Cam- 
bridge ; sat  in  parliament  for  nearly  tw'enty  years ; and  at  the  ex- 
piraron of  that  period,  liaving  liad  his  íill  of  public  life,  he  retired 
to  his  gotliic  villa  at  Twickenham,  there  to  cultívate  his  favourite 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  indulge  his  penchant  for  oíd  books,  oíd 
pnintingfi,  oíd  china,  and  knick-knackeries  of  all  sorts.  He  died  in 
1797,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty,  retaining  his  vivacity  and  his 
acute  intelligence  to  the  last  moment ; and  with  him  concludcd  the 
male  line  of  the  descendants  of  his  illustrious  fnther. 

Like  Selwyn  and  Brummell,  Ilorace  Walpole  was  a man  of  a pe- 
culiarly  artificial  character.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  manners,  his 
modes  of  thinking,  were  all  conventional ; and,  despite  his  undoubt- 
ed  talents,  he  was  as  much  a fop  in  literature  as  the  Beau  was  in 
dress.  We  do  not  say  this  to  his  disparagement,  for,  liad  he  been 
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otherwise  we  never  sliould  havc  had  those  inimitable  letters  which 
we  now  possess,  in  which  intellectual  dandyism  exhibits  itself  in  so 
graceful  and  winning  a form  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed 
with  it.  What  George  Selwyn,  and  after  him,  Brummell,  was  in 
conversation,  Walpole  was  on  paper — a pleasant  gossip,  an  admir- 
able story-teller,  a wit,  a satirist,  a keen  observer,  and  a coid,  trained 
man  of  the  world.  Distrustful  oí’  bis  impulses,  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
gave  way  to  tliem  ; and  accordingly,  throughout  his  voluminous 
correspondence  a healthy,  natural  burst  of  strong  emotion  is  a god- 
send  we  rarely  meet  with.  He  has  been  accuscd  of  affectation  ; but 
this  is  an  unjust  charge  ; he  was  simply  a man  whom  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  elevated  position  in  society  had  compelled  to  keep  the 
strictest  guard  over  his  sensibilities,  and  exercise  the  utmost  degree 
of  self-restraint. 

As  Selwyn's  great  ambition  was  to  be  a wit,  and  BrummelVs  to  be 
a dandy,  so  Walpole’s  was  to  be  an  author.  But  the  success  which 
the  two  former  obtained  during  life  was  not  achieved  by  the  latter 
till  after  his  death  ; for  it  is  only  by  the  publication,  within  the  last 
ten  or  a dozen  years,  of  the  entire  body  of  his  incomparable  letters, 
that  a fu  1 1 measure  of  fume  has  been  awarded  him.  His  very  versa- 
tility  of  talent  militated  against  him.  His  virtuoso  and  antiquarian 
hobbies  were  stumbling-blocks  in  his  coursc ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  favour  with  which  sorne  of  his  earlier  works  were  received,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries — who  took  their 
cue  from  his  cncmy,  Burke — as  a mere  shallow  trifler,  a retailer  of 
common-places,  without  forcé,  thought,  sentiment,  or  originality 
of  anv  kind.  Trifler  and  fop  he  certainly  was  in  literature,  for  it 
was  his  object  rather  to  amuse  than  instruct,  and  he  had  a nervous 
horror  of  being  looked  on  as  a learned  pedant ; but  though  he  was 
fond  of  jingling  the  cap  and  bells  in  the  ears  of  his  more  familiar 
correspondents,  remembering,  no  doubt,  with  Horace,  that  “ dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,” — yet  he  could  lay  them  aside  when  he  pleased,, 
and  exhibit  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the  enlarged  thought  of 
the  philosopher,  the  discrimination  of  the  critic,  and  the  reading  of 
the  scholar.  We  ha  ve  said  that  Walpole's  great  ambition  was  to 
achieve  fame  as  an  author.  The  posthumous  publication,  within  the 
last  few  months,  of  his  biographieal  sketch  entitled  “ Short  Notes  of 
my  Life,”  puta  this  beyond  a doubt ; for  he  herein  catalogues,  with  all 
the  circumstantial  minutenes3  of  an  auctioneer,  every  scrap  of  verse 
and  prose  that  he  wrote  during  his  long  life,  commenciug  with  the 
Latín  poem  which  he  perpetrated  when  a schoolboy  in  1736,  and 
concluding  with  his  "Answer  to  the  Editor  of  Chatterton's  Works,” 
which  he  composcd  in  1773  ! 

Though  he  strove  to  distinguish  himself  in  many  branches  of  lite- 
rature, yet  it  is  by  his  Memoirs  and  his  Letters  that  Walpole  will  be 
best  known  to  posterity.  His  <e  Mysterious  Mother  ” has  already 
descended  to  the  “ capación s tomb  of  the  Capulets but  his  Cor- 
respondence is  perused  and  re-perused  by  all  classes  with  ever-re- 
newed  delight.  “ Age  cannot  wither,  custom  cannot  stale,  its  infi- 
nite variety.”  Such  a body,  indeed,  of  Letters,  comprising  every 
species  of  excellence — eombining  the  graceful  levitv  of  the  fop  witn 
the  brillinnt  raillery  of  the  wit,  the  learning  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  cosm  opoli  te  — the  world  before  never  saw, 
and  probably  is  never  dcstincd  to  see  again.  Though  the  majority 
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uf  these  unrivalled  epistles  are  penned  in  tliat  light,  superficial  man- 
ner  so  characteristie  of  the  man  of  ton  and  of  pleasure  who  proposes 
to  himself  no  higher  object  than  to  entertain  his  reader  s,  yet  occa- 
sionally  they  breathe  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  philosophic  spirit,  and 
are  instinct  with  a sober,  worldly  wisdom,  the  evident  result  oí’ 
years  oí*  cliligent  speculation  upon  life  and  manners.  This  is  parti- 
cularly  the  case  with  the  two  last  volumes  of  Walpole’s  Corresponda 
ence,*  which  were  written  in  his  oíd  age,  when  the  world  aud  its 
vanities  had  palled  upon  his  taste,  and  the  chill  shadow  of  the 
grave  was  brooding  over  his  spirit.  lie  here  shows  himself  the 
caira,  reflective  observer, — the  subdued  wit,  in  whose  very  mirth 
there  is  a toucli  of  gravity, — the  pensive  moralist,  whose  sad- 
dest  musings,  however,  are  rarely  untainted  by  cynicism,  and  who, 
living  no  longer  for  the  present,  is  constantly  dwelling  with  regret 
and  fondness  on  the  past.  Walpole’s  age  was  a restless,  a splenetic., 
and  a melancholy  one.  He  had  outlived  most  of  the  friends  of  his 
youtli  and  manhood,  and  the  new  generation  by  which  he  found 
himself  surrounded  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  tc  The  present 
wforld,”  he  remarks,  in  one  of  his  latest  and  gravest  letters,  u might 
be  my  grandchildren ; but,  as  they  are  not,  I llave  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  I am  glad  they  are  amused,  but  I neither  envy  ñor 
sympathize  with  their  pleasures  ñor  their  business.  I can  not  feel 
interested  about  a generation  tliat  I do  not  know."  Despite,  how- 
ever, this  cynical  indifference  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  busy 
world  about  him,  Walpole  would,  we  suspect,  have  been  delighted 
with  tile  airy  vivacity  and  elegant  caprices  of  Brummell ; and  not- 
withstanding  the  Beau's  pert  assumption — so  distasteful  to  the  more 
formal  oíd  school  of  fashion — he  would  have  done  justice  to  his 
ready  powers  of  repartee,  and  acknowledged  him,  in  con  ver  sati  onal 
talent  at  least,  to  be  no  unworthy  successor  of  George  Selwyn. 

We  do  not  learn  that  Horace  Walpole  was  particularly  brilliant 
in  conversation ; in  this  respcct  he  was  probably  far  inferior  to  Sel- 
wyn and  Brummell ; he  appears,  however,  to  have  been,  when  in 
good  humour — which  was  not  always  the  case,  for  his  temper  was 
as  capricious  and  uncertain  as  an  April  day — a chatty  and  agreeable 
companion ; and  Hannah  More,  who  saw  much  of  him  in  his  latter 
days,  speaks  with  delight  and  admiration  of  his  colloquial  qualities. 
This  lady's  testimony,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  her  Evnngelism,  she  was  a shrewd,  worldly 
woman,  who  made  a point  of  flattering  every  one  whose  good 
opinión  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  her.  The  truth  is,  Walpole  was 
not  a man  of  ready  wit  or  humour.  His  vivacity,  which  sparkles 
with  such  diamond-like  lustre  in  his  Letters,  was  anything  but  un- 
premeditated ; it  was  pondered  over  and  polished  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  effect — as  carefully  elaborated,  in  fact,  as 
the  pointed  couplets  of  Pope.  He  never  allow'ed  his  productions 
to  be  seen  en  déshabiUc , but  studiously  withheld  them  from  the 
world  till  he  could  exhibit  them  in  all  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
finish  of  full-dress.  It  is  not  nature  or  simplicity  wre  admire  in 
Walpole's  correspondence,  but  art  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection. 

Of  the  three  emiuent  individuáis  of  whom  wre  have  been  speak- 

• The  latest  u Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Hornee  Munu,”  4 vola.  8vo. 
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ing,  Iíorace  Walpole  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  said  to  have  done 
fnll  j u s ti  ce  to  his  powers.  Selwyn  and  Brummell,  though  they 
posscssed  equal  capacity,  and  liad  many  opportunities  of  achieving 
an  lionourable  fame  that  might  do  tbem  Service  with  posterity, 
allowed  the  Rolden  moments  to  pass  unheeded,  and  idled  away  their 
time,  and  dissipated  their  energies  in  the  frivolous  gossip  of  the 
clubs,  or  the  still  greater  frivolities  of  the  drawing-room.  And 
wlierefore  this?  In  order,  forsooth,  that  the  one  might  be  admired 
for  his  sinart  sayings,  and  the  otlier  for  the  graces  oí  his  costume ! 
Miserable  ambition,  which  the  moralist  “ according  to  his  tempera- 
ment** — to  cpiote  the  language  of  Gibbon — “may  commiserate  or 
visit  with  reprobation  ! ” The  consequence  is,  that  the  ñames  of 
Selwyn  and  Brummell  are  fast  lapsing  into  oblivion  ; in  a few  years 
they  will  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  if  they  liad  never  existed,  or 
be  recalled  only  to  <K  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale ; 99  while  the  fame 
of  Iíorace  Walpole  will  descend  to  remotest  posterity,  supplying  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  the  wit,  and  the  essayist  with  sterling  ma- 
terials  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers. 


BARON  VON  PFAFFENBERG. 

ILLU8TRATKD  RY  ALFRED  CROWQUILL,  WITH  TWO  FORTRAITS 
IN  OLY PHOGRAPH Y. 

W ii  ene  ver  one  of  those  astronomical  phenomcna  called  a conict 
condescends  to  astonish  tliis  world  of  ours  with  a visit,  during  his 
eccentric  travels  all  the  oíd  wives  are  in  a fluster ; for  they  are  per- 
feetly  convineed  that  “ something  ” is  going  to  happen, — that  it  is  a 
type  of  an  avenging  rod  for  the  castigation  of  the  backslidings  of 
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worldly  iniquity.  Opinions  vary ; but  the  eyes  of  all  are  alike  up- 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  lustrous  stranger. 

Now  it  happened  in  the  year  18 — , tlmt  the  quiet  little  niarket- 

town  of  13 was  startled  from  its  propriety  by  the  appcarance  of  a 

post-cha¡se  andfour,  which  honoured  “ The  White  Horse  ” by  rattling 
up  to  its  door,  and  putting  host,  hostess,  waiters,  and  chambermaids 
in  a fever  of  anticipation. 

All  the  bella  in  the  house  were  set  a-ringing,  and  the  host,  mecha- 
nically  grasping  a diaper,  rushed  smirking  to  the  door,  which  yawned 
witli  a sort  of  ligneous  cnmii , at  liaving  been  compelled  for  months 
to  keep  open  house,  without  admitting  a satisfactory  visitor. 

The  ostler  and  stable-boy  (so  ealled  by  custom  or  courtcsy — for  he 
was  upwards  of  fifty-five)  rushed  at  the  horses*  heads  ; the  post.illions 
leaped  gymnastically  from  their  saddles  ; the  door  was  opened,  and 
down  rattled  the  steps,  with  a celerity  and  a tone  which  only  a prac- 
tised  luind  could  achieve. 

The  host  bustled  down  the  three  steps  of  the  inn,  and  bowcd,  as  a 
palé,  slender  youth,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a blue  cloak,  with  a fur 
collar,  stepped  gingerly  forth,  and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  master  of 
“The  White  Horse,’*  angled  his  arm  to  assist  his  companion  to  alight. 

A black  curly  head,  with  whiskers  and  mustachios,  c.rowned  by  a 
velvet  cap  and  gold  tassel,  and  really  a handsome  face,  was  thrust 
forward,  the  figure  being  concealed  by  the  folds  of  a military  cloak. 
He  was  cvidently  the  master,  from  the  deference  paid  him  by  the 
youth  and  the  post-boys. 

“Mine  goot  friend,”  graciously  addressing  the  obsequious  host, 
“ I salí  trupple  yon  to  gif  me  and  mine  segredary  foot  and  lodge  in 
de  houze  for  some  tay.  I am  ron  about  de  gountry  for  mine  blcasure. 
Vot  a putiful  place  dis  is !” 

The  host,  overwhelmcd  by  the  flattering  distinction  bestowed  upon 
“ The  White  Horse/’  muttered  something  about  superior  aecommo- 
dation  and  particular  attention,  and  ushered  the  Barón  and  his  “ se- 
gredary ” into  the  best  parlour. 

Then  scuttling  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  hungry  post-boys 
were  aiready  supplying  their  capacious  mouths,  he  put  a few  technical 
inquines  to  tliem  respecting  his  unexpected  guest,  and  was  perfectly 
confirmed  in  his  favourablc  impression  by  their  praisc  of  his  princely 
liberality;  and  then  they  cunningly  “touched”  the  host  for  a dou- 
ceur,  for  liaving  brought  such  an  enviable  customer  to  the  house. 

The  host  of  the  White  Horse  had  scarcely  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  the  postillions,  and  made  all  right,  when  the  young  secretary  en- 
tered  the  kitchen,  and,  begging  pardon  for  intruding  in  the  culinary 
sanctum,  politely  gave  orders  for  dinner  to  be  prepared  forth  with, 
named  the  wines  and  the  dishes  for  the  refection  of  him  sel  f and  pa- 
trón, and  gave  theni  two  hours  for  the  preparation,  stating  that  in 
the  meanwhile  they  would  saunter  about  tíie  town  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  and  obtain  an  appetite. 

Never  was  the  White  Horse  put  so  much  upon  his  mcttle;  every 
available  hand  in  the  cstablishmcnt  was  put  in  requisition,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  the  dinner  was  served  up.  The  Barón,  who  appeared 
onc  of  the  most  easy  and  good-natured  men  in  the  world,  praised  and 
ate  of  every thing;  and,  considering  the  circumferential  capacity  of 
Mr.  Secretary,  the  quantity  he  “ stowed  away  ” was  amazing. 
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Café  ?ioir,  and  a goutte  ( sclinapps ) as  tlie  Barón  termed  it,  fol- 
lowed,  and  tlien  the  secretary  brought  forth  two  formidable  meer- 
schaum  pipes,  and  the  Barón  and  bis  depcndant  vvere  lost  ¡n  " clouds” 
for  threc  mortal  liours. 

Notvvithstanding  their  excellent  dinner,  a slight  supper  was  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  a pair  of  roast  ducks,  and  green  peas,  and  a trille 
of  pastry  ; after  which  the  two  guests  “ drank  brandy-and-water 
ga¡ly>,,  to  counteract  dyspepsia,  or  any  of  its  concomitants,  and  then 
retired  early  to  their  respective  beds. 

The  next  morning  the  secretary,  after  ordering  breakfast,  request- 
ed  the  host  to  make  out  his  bilí,  as  the  Barón  was  so  particular  that 
he  never  commeneed  a new  day  in  debt.  The  bilí  was,  of  course, 
lianded  in  ; he  merely  looked  at  the  total,  and,  taking  out  a gold 
pencil-case,  added  ten  shillings  for  servants,  and  drawing  out  a long 
green  purse,  disbursed  the  amount. 

“ In  future  you  will  picase  spare  me  the  trouble  of  putting  down 
this  gratuity  for  the  domestics  of  the  cstablishment,  as  the  Barón 
never  gives  lcss !” 

Of  course  there  was  no  €< nay"  from  the  White  Ilorse  to  this  pleas- 
ing  proposition.  For  a whole  week  this  delightful  chance-customer 
eontinued  to  order  and  pay  most  punctually,  and  nothing  was  spared 
on  the  part  of  master  or  servants  to  anticípate  every  wish. 

In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  ¡nhabitant  of  that  partieularly  favour- 
ed  inn  there  had  never  been  such  a guest  within  its  walls. 

In  the  small  town  in  which  the  Barón  von  Pfaflfenberg  had  (whim- 
sically  perhaps)  taken  up  his  residence  for  awhile,  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival soon  spread,  and  his  extravagance,  as  they  were  pleased  to  term 
it,  magnified  far  beyond  the  truth.  There  happened  to  be  in  the 
place  a niggardly  man,  who  kept  a sort  of  general  sliop,  and  who  had 
in  the  course  of  forty  years  accumulnted  such  a capital,  and  gained 
such  confidencc  from  his  rumoured  wealth,  that  he  liad  gradually  an- 
nexed,  as  a branch  to  his  general  shop — a banking  establishment. 

“ Oíd  Jemmy, " as  he  was  familiarly  styled,  was  to  be  seen  early 
and  late  in  his  shop  of  multifarious  wares. 

The  host  of  the  White  Ilorse  was  surprised  onc  forcnoon  by  a 
visit  from  the  rich  banker.  He  wclcomcd  him  defcrentially,  as  a ho- 
mage  to  his  wealth;  although,  like  the  rest  of  the  townsfolk,  he  en- 
tertained  no  real  respect  for  the  miser.  What  was  his  astonishment 
when  he  called  for  a bottle  of  port,  and  requestcd  the  host  to  partake 
of  it. 

“ Well,  and  how  do  you  find  business  ?”  demanded  Oíd  Jemmy. 

“Tolerable — pretty  tolerable,”  replied  the  host. 

“ You  liave  a foreigner  of  distinction,  I understand,  at  prcscnt  in 
your  house  ?” 

“ A very  prince.  Every  morning  before  he  breakfasts  his  secre- 
tary pays  the  bilí,  and  the  servants’  fees  loo — think  of  that.  I never 
met  such  a man.  He  must  liave  a long  purse  ; and  he  deserves  it, 
too,  for  lie  spends  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.” 

“ Very  good,”  said  Oíd  Jemmy,  his  ycllow  cheek  tinged  with  an  un- 
usual  glow  at  this  compliment  to  the  Barón,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  felt  as  a rap  on  his  own  knuckles. 

“ Very  good,”  eontinued  he  ; “as  he  spends  so  much,  perhaps  we 
may  mutually  assist  each  other.  You  understand — he  may  want  some 
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accommodation  if  he  remain  here,  and  (¡f  the  sccurity  be  good)  I 
shall  be  happy  to  make  any  advances  for  a slight  commissioii  ; — you 
understand  ?” 

“ Perfectly,”  said  mine  host,  winking : **  I ’ll  speak  to  bis  secretary. 
But  what  am  I to  get  ?” 

" Why,  say — say — an  eightli,”  said  Oíd  Jemmy  deliberately. 

u But  what  ’s  an  eighth  ?” 

“ Half-a-crown  out  of  every  pound,  to  be  sure/  replied  Oíd  Jemmy. 

“ Let  me  see,  then, — if  you  get  a ten-pound  note,  1 símil  get  ten 
half-crowns, — is  that  it?” 

“ Exactly,”  said  the  banker. 

“ A greed,”  replied  the  master  of  the  White  Horse ; and  Oíd  Jemmy, 
having  paid  for  the  first  bottle  of  wine  he  ever  drank  in  the  house, 
departed. 

The  secretary  entering  at  the  precise  moment,  the  host  pointed  to 
Oíd  Jemmy. 

“ D‘ye  see  that  oíd  man,  sir  ?”  said  he.  “ He  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties  of  this  town.  He  lias  got  lots  of  gold,  and  yet  keeps  a general 
sliop,  and  is  the  banker  of  the  place.” 

“ A banker ! dear  me,  what  a mean-looking  little  oíd  man,”  said 
the  secretary.  íC  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  place  any  property 
in  bis  hands  ?” 

“ Safe  as  the  Bank  1”  replied  the  host;  “ everybody  trusts  him, — 
nobody  likes  him.” 

“ I don’t  understand  mucli  about  moncy-nuitters,”  said  the  secre- 
tary ; " but  as  the  Barón  appears  inclined  to  remain  here  for  some 
weeks,  perliaps  we  may  want  something  of  the  kind, — I don’t  mean 
money,  but  mercly  a place  to  deposit  money  securely.” 

“ Exactly,  sir,”  replied  the  host ; “ tlien  I can  safely  recommcnd 
Oíd  Jemmy,  as  we  cali  him  hereabouts.” 

Two  days  afterwards  a letter  arrived  with  a huge  seal,  addrcssed 
to  the  Barón  at  the  White  Horse.  The  secretary  opened  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  host,  and  it  contained,  in  an  enclosure,  350/.  in 
Bank  of  England  notes. 

í(  What  a lump  of  money  !”  cried  the  host. 

The  secretary  smiled. 

“ A trifle — at  least  in  the  Baron’s  estimation,”  said  he.  “ I have 
known  him  expend  twice  that  sum  in  one  week,  in  entertainments  to 
the  nobility  w'hen  in  London.  He  has  estates  in  Hungary,  in  bis 
own  right,  wliich  produce,  at  least,  a thousand  pounds  a- week  ; and 
when  bis  fatlier  dies,  (who  is  now  scventy  years  of  age,)  and  he 
comes  into  possession  of  the  estates  of  Schloss-Pfalfenberg, — will  be 
worth  double  that  sum.  But  I must  go  and  see  this  banker,  and 
deposit  this  remittance.” 

The  master  of  the  White  Horse  began  to  think  that  he  clmrged 
too  little  I The  w'eek’s  bilis,  including  servants,  liad  only  amounted 
to  thirty  pounds,  upon  an  avcrage, — and  here  was  a man  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  one  thousand. 

His  views  became  enlarged,  and  his  bilis  increased  in  amount. 

Prompted  by  the  host,  who  feared  that  his  house  might  not  be 
quite  secure,  the  secretary  was  induced  to  open  an  account  with 
Oíd  Jemmy. 

Besides  a strong  box  containing  deeds  and  papers,  the  Barón  liad 
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only  a paltry  five  hundred  pounds  in  casli,  and  some  good  bilis  on 
London  houses  to  the  same  amount,  wliich  the  banker  obligingly 
discounted  at  five  per  cent.,  (money  was  then  plentiful  at  three,) 
and  placed  the  sum  to  the  credit  of  Barón  von  Pfaffenberg;  conde- 
scendingly  waiting  upon  him  for  his  sign  manual  in  his  ‘ signature 
book/  and  cdging  in  a proffer  of  his  Services. 

The  Barón,  who  was  onc  of  the  most  good-natured  men  in  the 
world,  was  pleased  with  this  “ original,"  who  was  himself  no  less 
pleased  and  “profacd”  by  the  interview,  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Oíd  Jemmy,  with  an  eye  to  business,  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  and  punctually  appeared  at  the  VVhite  Ilorse.  A profuse 
and  splendid  entertainment  awaited  him,  and  he  rcturned  to  his 
store  with  intclleets  rather  at  a discount,  for  he  had  really  enjoycd 
himself,  conscious  that  it  had  cost  him  nothing.  A week  after  the 
interview,  the  secretary  appeared  at  the  c banfc,’  and  requested  to 
speak  with  Oíd  Jemmy,  who  slipped  off  his  apron  in  a trice,  and 
was  closeted  with  his  welcome  customcr. 

“ The  Barón  is  in  such  an  ill-humour,*’  said  he ; “ lie  has  written 
to  our  agent  in  London  to  remit  him  five  thousand  pounds, — a sum 
which  he  annually  sends  over  as  a birthday  gift  to  his  dear  mother, — 
and  he  has  remitted  these  bilis/*  laying  them  upon  the  table. 

“ Good  as  the  Bank  ; they  are  circular  notes  of  Coutts  and  Co.,H 
said  Oíd  Jemmy. 

“ Yes,  but  they  are  at  seven  days’  sight,  and  have  five  days  to  run, 
and  he  wishes  to  send  them  by  to-night’s  post.” 

“ Umph  !”  said  Oíd  Jemmy,  calculating;  “ that  is  awkward  cer- 
tainly.  I could  certainly  do  them,  for  I have  credit  hereabouts,  and 
might  raise  the  money,  but  it  would  cost  me  time  and  trouble.” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  said  the  secretary,  “the  money  must  be  had  liere, 
or  I símil  be  obliged  to  go  post  to  town  and  do  them.  The  Barón  is 
like  a spoiled  child,  and  will  have  his  way,  cost  what  it  may.” 

“ Well,  wcll,”  said  Oíd  Jemmy,  handling  the  almost  transparent 
paper  ; “ the  Barón  has  behaved  so  kindly — so  friendly  I may  say — 
that  I must  strctch  a point  on  this  occasion,  but  the  discount  and 
commission  will  not  amount  to  less  than — say  fifty  pounds  ! ! ! u 

“ Me  would  sooner  give  a hundred  than  disappoint  his  wliim,”  re- 
plied  the  secretary.  “ Debit  the  account  with  that  amount — what  is 
our  balance  in  liand  ? ” 

“ Three  hundred  and  seventy-five,”  replied  the  banker. 

“ Dear  me  ! is  it  so  low  ? — I must  write  for  another  remittance.  In 
the  meantime,  you  will  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  cash  the  Baron’s 
drafl  for  five  hundred,”  said  the  secretary,  presenting  it.  “A  dona- 
tion  which  I have  to  pay  by  his  order  to  y our  Hospital  here — you 
can  charge  interest  for  what  is  overdrawn.” 

“ With  pleasure,”  said  Oíd  Jemmy,  and  the  affair  was  settled. 
That  day  lie  treated  the  “ oíd  woman,”  as  he  called  his  wife,  to  a 
duek  and  green  peas,  so  exhilarated  was  the  oíd  man  with  his  day’s 
work. 

And  the  next  day,  the  generous  Barón  invited  him  again  to  dinner, 
and  when  he  had  imbibed  his  third  bottle  of  hock,  presented  him 
with  a signet  ring,  of  some  valué,  from  his  finger,  as  a token  of  esteem 
for  his  very  liberal  conduct  to  himself  I 
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“ Where’s  the  Barón  ?”  said  Oíd  Jemmy,  rushing  breathlessly  into 
the  White  tlorse,  three  days  after  his  “ feed.” 

“ He  lias  gone  with  four  post-horses  to  see Castlc,  and  returns 

at  five  o’clock  to  dinner,”  replied  the  host.  “But  what’s  in  the 
wind  ? ” 

“ These  cursed  bilis  are  all  forgeries,”  replied  Oíd  Jemmy.  u Look 
licrc — onc,  two,  three,  four,  five — five  thousand  pounds — I am  a 
ruined  man,  sir, — ruined.” 

“ Nonsense  I"  said  the  host;  “you  will  not  be  the  loser ; he  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  knovvs  where  he  received  theni,  and  when  he 
returns  will  make  all  right.  He  is  such  a very  particular  man.” 

But  the  very  particular  man  neyer  afterwards  appeared,  and  es- 
eaped  all  trace.  Who  he  was- — never  transpired;  what  he  was — 
Oíd  Jemmy,  the  extortionate  general  dealer  and  banker,  severely  felt. 


TO 


Farewcll,  and  think  of  me, 
When  evening's  hotir, 

With  silent  power, 

Shall  waken  memory. 
Farewcll,  and  think  of  me, 
When  balmy  sleep 
Thy  soul  shall  steep 
In  dreams  from  sadness  free. 


Farewcdl,  and  think  of  me, 
When  parting  life 
Shall  end  the  strife 
Of  guilt  and  misery. 

Farewcll,  and  think  of  me, 
When  with  the  hlest, 

In  endless  rest, 

A Serajdi  thon  shalt  he. 

II.  B.  K 
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BY  THE  I1USII  WHISKEY-DIUNKER. 

Bm’  $/,  auXi  *Onj£¡. — HoiMER. 

*Tis  ull  but  a dreum  at  the  best. — Moore. 

What  ’s  the  odds  so  long  as  you  Te  happy?  There  is  more  ¡n 
tliat  oíd  saying  tlian  mects  the  ear.  It’s  a briglit  bit  of  cash  for 
you  whcrcver  you  go,  if  you  lay  it  out  to  advantage — a tumbler  of 
punch  tliat  will  go  down  sweetly  and  smoothly  under  your  waist- 
coat,  «and  make  you  feel  comfortable  in  a world  that  is  “ no  great 
catcli  after  all.” 

There  is  an  ecceotric  but  good-natured  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
kceps  a journal,  and  professes  to  take  a note  of  such  public  and  prí- 
vate matters  as  be  thinks  may  or  ought  to  interest  himself  or  his 
friends.  Such  an  industrious  and  well-meaning  chronicler  of  passing 
events  must  be  considerad  an  acquisition  to  any  man's  circle,  and 
particularly  so  to  all  those,  who,  likc  myself,  labour  under  the  effects 
of  extensivo  laziness  at  tliis  relaxing  season  of  the  year. 

One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  dreary  and  unnatural  montll 
of  May,  I sat  with  my  friend  Littlego  by  his  clear  and  comfortable 
sea-coal  tire,  in  all  the  luxury  of  hibernal  enjoyment.  The  curtains 
were  pullcd  cióse,  the  great  fire-screen  dravvn  out,  and  the  creature 
requisitos  of  moral  and  intellectual  socialism  ranged  in  agreeable  or- 
der  on  an  “ Oíd  Harmony”  round  oak  tablc  that  stood  between  us  and 
the  eold  world  without.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  read  me  the 
following  entry,  with  as  cmphatic  and  uninterrupted  an  enunciation 
as  his  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  his  howka  would  allow. 

“ The  Muse  of  liistory  will  yet  have  to  (puff)  relate,  that  about 
this  period  of  England’s  history  there  were  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  abroad,  which  were  all  (puff)  got  up  for  stock-jobbing  purposes; 
whilst  at  borne  there  was  a remarkably  exciting  movement  amongst 
politicians  of  all  partios,  ranks,  situations  and  scxes,  which  was  all 
(puíf)  to  be  expected  from  the  State  of  the  times,  and  the  result 
of  our  (puíf)  free  institutions,  which  allow  Englishmen  and  English- 
women  to  (puíf)  think  and  speak  as  they  like  under  the  shade  of 
Freedom’s  (puíf)  fig-tree  and  the  glorious  (puíf)  canopy  of  the  Con- 
stitution.  Ireland,  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
from  Cunnemara  to  the  Mili  of  Ilowth,  was  in  a (puíf)  blaze,  but 
notwithstanding  the  (puíf)  fears  of  one  great  party  in  the  State, 
and  the  (puíf)  prognostications  of  the  othcr,  the  (puíf)  flames  did  not 
set  hre  to  the  trout-stream  of  the  Liífey  (puíf),  the  turf-bearing 
Barrow  (puíf),  the  immortal  Boyne  (puff),  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Shannon  (puff),  or  the  plcasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee  (puff). 
There  was  a breaking-up  of  political  principies  and  (puff)  parties  in 
England,  a Whig  being  declared  (puff)  not  a Whig,  a Conservative 
a (puíf)  Conservative  no  more,  and  a Young  Englander  (puff) 
neither  the  one  ñor  the  other ; whilst,  as  if  to  indícate  these  poli- 
tical (puff)  phenomcna  the  more  strongly,  there  was  a (puff)  break- 
up  of  the  seasons  also.  Bóreas  took  the  field  at  the  cióse  of  the 
spring,  and  opened  his  campaign  by  (puff)  putting  to  flight  Favonius 
and  Zephyrus,  and  the  summer  (puff)  winds,  letting  us  have  in  their 
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stead  a continuad  round  of  (puff)  coid,  miserable,  and  dusty  (puff) 
north-easters  during  the  month  of  May.”  * * 

My  fríen d’s  pipe  was  out. 

I almost  fnncy  tliat,  as  Fielding’s  great  hero  was  found  fast  asleep 
by  the  worthy  ordinary  of  Ncwgate  at  the  end  of  bis  reverence’s 
sermón,  I should  be  discovcred  in  a similar  State  of  unconscious  re- 
laxation,  if  my  philosophic  liost  had  proceeded  much  farther  into  the 
nebulous  regions  of  “ puff.”  The  great  auxiliary  to  attention  and 
watchfulness  in  my  case,  as  in  Mr.  Wild’s,  was  gone. 

I had  finished  my  punch. 

I have  a strong  advice  to  givc  to  the  wholc  of  the  Littlcgo  school, 
and  I will  givc  it.  YVhenever  they  catch  a good-natured  and  patient 
listener,  to  whora  they  will  read  their  “ things  unattempted  yet  in 
prose  and  verse,”  let  them  look  to  the  bottle.  You  cannot  get 
through  a long  journey  without  the  viaticum. 

On  such  occasions  the  worthy  and  entertaining  host  would  find 
it  of  great  advantage  in  securing  the  attention  of  his  audience,  were 
he  to  say,  “ Mr.  Jorum,  you’re  taking  little  or  nothing  to  nullify 
the  gastric  juicos  to-night or,  “ Mr.  Leatherhead,  you’rc  not  doing 
much  in  the  public  line or,  “Mr.  Mac  Fig,  don’t  be  after  dry- 
nursing  the  Muses.”  Such  master-touches  of  human  nature  were 
well  understood  by  the  literary  entertainer  in  Ilorace’s  time,  who, 
it  is  quite  evident,  must  have  primed  his  devoted  guest.  with  undi- 
luted  Falernian  to  induce  hiin  to  burst  fortli  into  blaruey,*  to  slied 
tears  of  sorrow  or  laughter  as  required,  to  thump  the  table,  to  pound 
the  floor,  or,  in  the  hcight  of  exalted  ecstasy,  to  rush  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  double-shufHe,  or  cover  the  buckle-steps  like  the 
dancers  at  an  Irish  wake  or  wedding,  beforc  the  general  acceptation 
of  “ the  pledge  ” and  Pat  Hayes’s  temperance  cordial.*)' 

Whilst  commingling  the  transcendental  elements  anew,  and  as  my 
companion,  too,  replcnishcd  his  beaker,  I ventured  to  ask  him  to 
come  to  the  point,  and  favour  me  with  a deduction. 

“ ’Tis  all  delusion,”  said  he,  in  tones  of  afFecting  solcmnity  ; “ no- 
body  is  to  be  believed  now-a-days  ; nothing  is  to  be  trusted, — ’Tis 
all  delusion  I” 

And  when  was  it  otherwise,  I should  very  much  like  to  know  ? In 
public  and  prívate,  in  politics,  in  social  intercourse,  since  the  days 
when  our  forefathers  were  as  merry  in  extemporaneous  huta,  as 
their  descendants  in  gilded  palaces ; when  happiness  was  sought  for 
and  obtained  along 

“ The  moss-covered  road, 

Where  the  liunter  of  deer,  and  tlie  warrior  trod, 

To  their  bilis  tbat  cncircle  the  sea,” 


• Loud  shall  he  cry,  (l  How  elegnnt,  how  line  !’* 

Turn  palé  with  wonder  at  some  happier  line  ; 

Distil  the  civil  dew  from  either  eye, 

And  leap  and  heat  the  ground  in  ecstasy. 

As  liirelings  paid  for  their  funeral  tear, 

Outweep  the  sorrows  of  a friend  sincere. 

II o n.  De  Arte  PoclxcCi.  Francis. 

f A harmless,  hut  not  nnpleasant  substitute  for  the  stronger  dew  of  life  whioh 
used  to  steal  Paddy's  “seven  senses”  away,  and  muke  him  funnyand  quarrelsome. 
Tlie  “ cordial  ” is  distilled  by  the  man  whose  ñame  it  bears,  one  of  the  liest  fellows 
in  the  green  land  of  hospital  i ty. 
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quite  as  eagerly  and  succcssfully  as  at  the  present  time,  wlien  men 
look  for  gratificaron  ¡n  a whirlwind,  at  the  rate  oí*  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  (forty,  ¡f  you  only  vex  the  engine  ;)  breakfasting  at  Euston 
Square  ¡n  the  morning,  and  dining  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  in  the 
evening.  “ Our  grandfathers  wouldn’t  believe  that;  sure  and  sure 
they  wouldn’t, ” says  Mrs.  Malowney,  vvhen  the  grand  atmospheric 
was  opened  between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey ; and  “ sure”  the 
wisest  of  us  won’t  believe  many  things  that  are  to  come  after  us, 
vvhen  we  sleep  with  King  Alíred  the  Great  and  O’Toole  the  Piper, 
beneath  the  vanities  of  a marble  slab,  or  with  our  toes  turned  up 
to  the  daisies.  And  many  things  pass  before  us,  which  we  see 
with  our  own  material  eyes,  and  we  don’t  or  we  won’t  believe  them. 
Ilow  many  are  there  amongst  us,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fancy  they 
see  that  which  is  not  ? You  meet  them  on  the  highways  and  by- 
ways  of  life  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  and  who  can  say  one’s  friend 
or  neighbour  is  more  deluded  than  one’s  self.  Through  the  wood — 
througli  the  wood,  day  and  night,  right  and  left,  we  go ; cach 
following  a favourite  delusion,  each  fancy  ing  his  own  the  path  of 
wisdom,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  philosophy  I* 

The  Román  was  right ; and  the  various  instances  of  unrestrained 
madness,  which  challenged  his  attention  and  invoked  his  satire,  come 
before  our  own  vicw  every  hour.  The  most  melancholy  picture  of 
delusion,  however,  in  my  opinión,  which  he  points  out,  is  that  of  the 
wretch  who  won’t  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  vvhen  he  can  get  it. 
The  man  who  star  ves  in  the  midst  of  plentyf  must  labour  under  a 
most  miserable  delusion ; but  he  who  would  be  guilty  of  snch  folly 
as  to  drink  sour  tiff,  whilst  good  wine,  and  “ more  where  that  carne 
from,”  was  within  handy  distance,  is  as  mad  as  a March  liare,  and 
requires  more  hellebore  than  the  whole  race  of  the  dalt  put  together. 
One  thing  is  certain : he  never  was  sworn  at  "Highgate,  ñor  is  he 
fi  the  man  for  Galway.” 

Littlego,  who  is  an  oíd  Etonian,  and  a Cambridgeman  to  boot, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  public  life,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at 
this  moment.  He  entertains  very  mild  and  gentle  notions  about 
things  in  general,  and  the  ordcr  of  things.  And  mild  and  gentle  as 
he  is,  lie  is  still  an  entluisiast.  I would  not  give  a button  for  a man 
of  his  youthful  years,  who  had  not  a smack  of  enthusiasm  in  him  of 
some  kind  or  other,  provided  it  was  not  of  a rabid  description.  He 
likes  not  the  public  principies  of  the  hour,  which,  he  contends  for  it, 
are  no  principies ; as  the  groundwork  of  principie,  in  his  opinión,  is 

■ When  in  a wood  we  leave  the  certain  way, 

One  error  fools  us,  thougli  we  various  stray  ; 

Some  to  tlie  left,  some  turn  to  t’other  side  : 

So  he  who  dures  thy  madness  to  deride, 

Though  you  tnay  frankly  own  yourself  a fool, 

Rehiml  him  trails  his  inark  of  ridicule. 

II o u.  Serm.  lib.  ii.  sat. 3.  Fbancis. 
f With  a long  club,  and  ever-open  eyes, 

To  guard  his  corn  its  wretclied  m áster  lies  ; 

Ñor  dares,  though  hungry,  touch  the  hoarded  grain, 

While  hitter  herhs  his  frugal  life  sustuin  : 

If  in  his  cellar  lie  a thousand  llasks 
(Nav,  let  them  riso  to  tlirice  a thousand  casks) 

Of  ohl  Falernian  or  the  Chian  vine, 

Yet  if  he  drink  mere  vinegar  for  wine,  &c.  &c. 


¡lid. 
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consistcncy.  “ This  is  the  age  of  delusion.”  This  is  his  view  of  tlie 
case,  and  he  is  not  the  less  deluded.  He  wishes  us  to  return  to  the 
oíd  liabits,  to  walk  on  tlie  oíd  ways,  and  he  fancies — poor  boy  ! — 
that  there  was  a time  when  in  this  favoured  country  the  public  vir- 
tues  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  I should  like  to  know  under 
whose  reign  the  people  gathered  figs  from  thistles.  When  he  is  as 
oíd  as  I am,  and  has  suffered  half  as  much  for  youthíul  enthusiasm, 
he  MI  know  better.  I never  knew  a Cato  or  an  Aristides  yet,  al- 
though  I took  out  my  little  bit  of  a lantern  at  a very  early  age  to 
look  for  them.  Ñor  do  we  require  them.  We  get  on  practically 
and  pl casan tly  without  them,  and  much  better  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did,  if  there  be  truth  in  history.  Delusion,  indeed!  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  are  like  the  shifting  sands  of  the  ocean  ; 
they  are  ever  deluding  us ; ever  changing.  Their  change  is  as  cer- 
tain,  as  unavoidable,  as  the  course  of  time.  The  whole  of  the  pass- 
ing  scene  is  like  the  dissolving  views  at  the  Polytechnic.  “ Delu- 
sion,” properly  so  called,  not  taken  in  its  ungracious  meaning,  is  the 
game  of  life — it  is  the  law  of  life.  What  is  life  itself,  a span,  a 
breath,  a meteor,  but  delusion  ? This  was  evidently  the  opinión 
of  the  Christian  poet  Casimir  Sarbievius,  called  with  jtistice  the 
modern  Horace,  vvho  wrote  on  the  subject  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  ode  which  I have  Englished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  age  or  in  any  languoge. 


AD  TELEPHUM  LYCUM. 


Eheu  Teefphe  ludimur, 

Fortunie  volucri  ludimur  ímpetu  ! 
/Eternmn  nihil  est,  sacro 

Quidquid  lenta  tulit  materies  sinu 
Statur  casibus.  Occidet 

Quod  surgí  t : sed  adliuc  surget  et  oc- 
uidc’t  ; 

Iiitu  pnccipitis  pibe, 

Qute  cuín  pulsa  cava  rejicitur  mano, 
Nunc  lenes  secat  Africos, 

Nunc  térra*  refugis  absilit  ictibus. 
Vesper  véspero  truditur ; 

Sed  nunc  deterior,  nunc  melior  subit. 
Anni  nubibus  insident, 

Incertis  equitant  Lustra  Favoniis, 
Cseco  Sicculu  turbine. 

Ilaec,  quam  Pieria  decipimus  lyra, 
Juncto  fulminis  essedo, 

Eheu,  quam  celeres  Hora  quatit  Notos, 
Nec  gratfe  strepitum  lyrie, 

Nec  curat  miser¿n  carmina  tibiai ; 

Et  quamquara  canitur,  levis 
Sese  tota  suis  laudibus  invidet. 
Magnas  intereii  rapit 


Urbesque,  et  populos,  ct  miserabili 
Reges  subruit  Ímpetu  : 

Et  ficeptri  decus,  et  regna  cadentium 
Permiscet  ciñen  Ducum, 

Auratasque  trabes  et  penetraba, 

Et  cives  siraul  et  super 

Eversis  sepelit  turribus  oppidft  : 

Ac  mundi  procul  arduas 

Stragesque  et  curnulus,  uc  Procerum 
pyras 

Festú  nube  supervolat ; 

Stellarumque  rotam,  et  longa  brevis- 
simo 

Cursu  síocula  corripit. 

Duin  nobis  taciti  diflugiunt  Dies, 
Eheu,  Tei.epiie,  ludimur, 

Fatorum  rapídá  ludimur  orbit 
A u nos  fallimur?  un  suain 

Rerum  pulcher  habet  vultus  ima- 
ginen), 

Et  sunt  qu«,  Lyce,  cernimus  ? 

An  peccant  lamina  palpebris, 

Et  mendaz  oculi  vitrum  ! 

An  longi  trahitur  fábula  soninii  ? 


TO  TELEPHUS  LYCUS. 


Man,  Fortune*»  sport,  and  life  a thing 
Played  with  by  Fate’s  resistios»  wing. 
Know  this,  my  friend.and  then  youknow 
That  all  *s  delusion  herc  below. 

Nought  come  of  Nature’s  sacred  womb 
Is  born  to  an  unchanging  doom. 


Upon  decay  still  stand  we  all  : 

The  thing  which  rises  now  «hall  fall, 
And  that  which  falls  shall  rise  ngain, 
As,  struck  by  tli’  hollow  haml  amain, 
The  rapid  hall  is  upwnrds  drive», 
Cleaving  the  refluent  winds  of  heaven, 
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Now  falls  from  every  swift  rebound, 
Now  ríses  from  th’  elastic  ground. 
Brightly,  or  darkly,  as  tliey  run 
Tlie  evenings  díase  eucli  otber  on  ; 

The  years  upon  the  light  clouds  sail, 
The  óyeles  ride  upon  tho  gale  ; 

And  ages,  hurrying  apace, 

On  rushing  whirlwinds  join  the  race. 
The  hour  \ve  fain  would  while  away 
With  channs  of  sweet  Pierian  lay, 
Upon  ¡ts  light’ning-yoked  car 
The  rapid  breeze  outstripping  far, 

No  charras  can  lull,  no  strains  inspire 
Of  slender  pipe  or  loftv  lyre  ! 

Sing  on  ! sing  on  ! Time  still  will  fly, 
Despite  the  ílattering  minstrelsy. 

I/O,  as  he  drives  bis  deadly  fliglit, 
lie  blasts  whole  cities  from  their  site  ; 
OVr  mighty  empires  breathes  decay, 
And  svveeps  the  kings  of  earth  away. 
The  sceptre's  pride,  the  monarch’s 
power, 

Tl\e  gilded  pile,  the  royal  bower, 

With  all  that  come  of  mortal  birth, 
Time  mingles  with  the  dust  of  earth, 


In  that  deep  grave  wliere  toweraud  town, 
Upturn’d  at  last,  go  crumbling  down. 
EnthronM  upon  a festivo  eloud, 

O’er  earth’s  decay  sublime  and  proud, 
He  leads  the  rapid  race  of  doom 
(Ver  lofty  pyre  and  lowly  tomb  1 
Still  urges  on  as  he  careers 
The  bright  rotation  of  the  spheres  ; 

Still  drives  the  rapid  circles  of  the  years. 
And  as  the  mute  hours  pass  us  by 
On  the  light  track  of  destiny, 

We  on  that  track  uuconscious  go, 

The  sport  of  Fortune  here  below  1 
Ah,  is  it  thus,  and  can  it  be 
That  we  ’re  deceived  in  all  we  see  ? 

Is  this  bright  breathing  scene  of  life 
With  vain  delusion  only  rife  ? 
llave  all  tliings  beautiful  and  fair 
The  aspect  which  they  seem  to  wear  ? 
Can  we  deíine  in  all  we  see 
A positivo  i den  ti  ty  ? 

Or  does  the  peccant  visión  Jie 
Tlirough  the  falso  médium  of  the  eye  ? 
A mythic  dream  is  life's  dull  flow, 

And  all  Delusion  here  below  ? 


Any  of  the  Transcendentalists  would  writc  u book  upon  that  ocle. 
After  having  read  that  book  people  might  be  more  deluded  than  be- 
foro,  or  they  might  not — as  the  logicians  say  ; and  what ’s  tbe  ockls? 

Who  are  the  deluded — thosc  who  believe  or  disbelieve  in  rnes- 
merism  ? * Was  the  eminent  Counsel,  who  placed  it  in  the  same 
category  of  delusions  as  “ the  unknown  tongues,”  in  the  great 
lunacy  case  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  other  day,  justified  in  his 
assumption, — was  he  himself  on  this  point  a fool  or  a philosopher? 
Of  phreno-mesmerism  I say  nothing  ; only  that  if  its  prophets  can 
give  information  in  their  sleep  about  lost  property,  lost  hearts,  lost 
intellects,  and  lost  reputations,  and  can  tell  people  the  whereabouts 
to  find  them,  they  niay  make  large  fortunes,  and  do  inestimable  be- 
ncfit  to  society.  Telling  strange  things,  which  are  of  no  possiblc 
good  when  tolcl,  is  a solecism  in  philosophy.  The  gamc  is  not  worth 
the  candió.  If  we  are  to  have  wonders  in  this  wonder-fraught  age, 
let  them  have  a practical  purpose ; 


w Neo  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindico  uodus 
Inciderit.” 

The  miracle  of  steam  has  a purpose  of  this  kind.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  in  this  case,  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  a glorious 


* As  a mensure  of  the  mnount  to  which  mesmerism  is  receivcd  in  Germany  as  a 
fuit  accompli,  l lind  the  evidence  of  so  clear  a tliinker,  and  so  acute  a critic,  as 
Menzel.  Nothing  can  be  more  unhcsitnting  and  unequivocal  than  the  expresaran 
of  his  belief  that  a maynctic  influeticc  is  a vera  causa . In  his  work  upon  Germán 
literature,  and  in  the  chapter  upon  the  cultivation  of  what  are  called  the  Natural 
History,  Sciences,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  a classification  of  the  great  disco- 
verers,  1 ünd  alongside  of  the  ñames  of  Newton,  Liebnitz,  Copemicus,  Galileo,  and 
other»,  thatof  Mesmer,  and  that  witliout  commcnt  or  excuse,  but  as  a mere  matter- 
of-course  statement.  Expressions  of  this  sort  are  tests  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  writer,  but  of  tlieassent  that  he  experta  from  his  readers.  In  literary  criticism 
it  Is  well  known  that  Germany  has  no  cooler  judge,  or  clearer  tliinker,  than 
IVIenzel. 
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goal.  Captain  Warner’s  submurinc  exploder,  if  it  be  no  delusion, 
is  not  intended  for  shooting  tlie  little  fisbes.  I llave  seen  Mesmer- 
ism  ettect  a great  and  good  end  in  the  recovery  of  nervous  invalids, 
by  giving  them  sleep,  which  restored  the  lost  tone  of  the  constitu- 
tion.  So  far  I look  upon  it  as  a great  fact,  but  farther  I know 
nothing  about  it. 

In  the  wake  of  every  new  Science  a pack  of  soft-headed  enthusiasts 
are  to  be  seen,  whose  extravagance  brings  it  into  disrepute.  There 
are  people  now-a-days  who  fearlessly  attempt  to  reconcile  with 
animal  magnetism  somc  of  the  miracles  alleged  by  their  worshippers 
to  have  becn  performed  by  celebrated  fanatics  of  difieren t ages. 
The  following  Irish  story  of  “ The  Druid's  Lent,  or  the  lload  the 
Dishes  went,”  is  at  their  Service. 

King  Cormac  sat  in  the  hall  of  songs.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  his 
seneachies*  and  the  nobles  of  tbe  land.  Bristled  upon  the  surround- 
ingwallsin  gigantic  orbits  whole  constellations  of  lances,  pikes,  puerti- 
sannes,+  skenes,J  darts,  battle-axes,  cladhams§  and  two-edged  swords. 
ÍIaubergeon,||  hacqueton,^  bacinet,**  buckler,  and  glaive,  hung  round 
in  many  a quaint  device;  and  high  above  the  monarch’s  throne 
flapped  in  the  summer  breeze,  which  revelled  unrestricted  through 
loop-hole  and  embrasure,  tbe  sun-burst  banner  of  ¡inmortal  green. 
The  feast  was  spread  around,  and  a hundred  harps,  attuned  to  as 
many  voices,  sent  up  the  praises  and  thanksgivings  of  the  bards  to 
the  gods,  in  honour  of  a mighty  victory  which  had  been  gained  over 
the  fleet  of  the  Ostmen.  The  ships  of  the  invaders  the  Druids 
had  surrounded  in  a mist,  and  driven  them  on  the  rocks  in  a whirl- 
wind.  The  miserable  mariners  wcre  slaughtered  without  ruth,  and 
their  mangled  bodies  became  a bloody  prey  for  ravening  wolves, 
and  food  for  the  yellow-footed  eagle.  The  royal  feast  had  just  begun. 
Beforc  King  Cormac  was  placed  the  enormous  head  of  an  clk,  slain 
that  morning  on  the  turfy  marshes  of  Alien.  It  was  stulled  with 
the  most  fragrant  herbs  from  the  gardens  of  Leix,  garnished  with 
green  branches  from  the  oaks  of  Shillelagh,  and  swimmmg  in  the 
butter  of  a hundred  Kerry  cows.  On  his  left  stood  a deftly-carved 
wooden  cup  of  the  juice  of  barley,  the  best  ever  expressed  from  the 
mountain  still;  and  on  his  right  a foaming  fluggon  of*red  Gallic  wine. 
With  similar  liquors  was  each  guest  provided.  Along  the  hospitable 

* Scneachie— bard.  + Pucrtisannc — partisan,  species  of  pike. 

í Skcnc — knife  a foot  and  a half  long.  Contraction  of  Anglo-Saxon  seyene , a 
short  s word.  § Cladham — sword.  Latín  yludius, 

||  JluuOeryion — short  cual  of  niail. 

II  IJacf/ueton — doublet  stuffed  with  twisted  straw,  to  puzzle  a palpable  hit,  as 
woolpacks  ttirn  off  cannon-bulls  inlater  times.  The  Irish  kern  wore  straw  hreeclies 
and  hose,  with  the  same  prudential  object.  Their  descendants,  who  como  over  to 
Engl and  in  reapi ng-hook.armed  hattalions,  every  harvest,  wear  socks  of  the  same 
material.  Others,  again,  wear  straw-gaiters.  Girdles  and  hathands  of  straw  are 
of  common  use  amongst  the  merry  wanderers  who  come  over  to  this  u live  and  let 
live  ” eountry,  to  earn  five  and  six  guineas  an  acre  for  the  Irish  rack-rents.  Straw 
thatches  the  Irish  peasant's  hut,  and  forms  a chair  for  him  to  sit  by  his  turf- fi re 
duriug  the  winter’s  night.  Give  him  a lock  of  deán  straw  to  rest  his  light  limhs 
on  in  vour  English  barn,  afterhis  hard  day’s  work  a-fíeld,  and  he  is  as  happy  as  a 
king.  Paddy  is  very  partial  to  straw.  Poor  fellow  ! notwithstanding  wlrnt  his 
malignéi  s may  say  about  his  wasteful  propensities,  he  makes  as  good  use  as  he  can 
of  the  stalk  wlien  his  landlord  has  taken  the  car  away. 

■“  JBacinct , iron  cap,  used  sometí  mes  alsu  for  cooking  the  sumll  still,  or  boiling 
the  nutional  esculent. 
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board  smokcd,  in  tlic  most  noble  profusión,  the  choicest  gifts  of 
ílock  and  herd,  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  the  fisher’s  art. 
Each  chief,  followiug  the  example  set  him  by  the  king,  plied  his  long 
skene  amongst  the  viands  abont  him  for  his  own  refection,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  Erin,  and  pressed  the  wine-cup 
upon  the  half  unwilling  fair.  Suddenly  the  roar  of  the  storm  aróse  as 
hoarsely  as  wlien  it  reveis  through  the  wild  cchoes  of  woody  Morvcn  ; 
and  a voice  was  heard  abo  ve  ¡ts  howlings  which  entered  in  terror 
the  heart  of  Cormac.  “ Thady  lloe  must  be  lielped  first  1”  Loud 
was  the  dance  of  platters  on  the  instant,  and  louder  the  roar  of 
tongues  which  burst  frora  the  King  and  his  lords  and  ladies  when  up- 
rose  the  dishes  soaring  to  the  oaken  roof,  that  opened  wide  to  let 
them  go. 

So  lar  I have  translated  the  fragment  in  the  Irish  Chronicles  rela- 
tivo to  tliis  great  faet.  The  following  rigmarole  takes  the  narrative 
up,  and  concludes  it  frora  tradition.  It  is  in  my  foster-brother  O’Daly 
the  Piper’s  own  words  : — 

Tlie  rights  of  the  case,  d’  ye  see,  was  tliis.  Mogue  the  llattler 
went  to  keep  the  Lent  in  the  Bog  of  Alien,  with  his  man,  Thady 
Roe.  The  neighbours  callcd  liira  the  llattler,  because  he  was  a 
sodger  in  his  youtli,  and  he  let  the  gallyglasses*  of  the  King’s  guard 
into  the  knack  of  rattling  their  swoords  together,  by  the  way  of 
frightening  away  the  innimy,  which  was  thought  a very  grand  in- 
vintion  at  first,  in  the  regard  of  saving  a dale  of  murdher,  and  a 
inighty  dale  of  cióse  fighting.  ITowsonidever,  the  King  said  it  was 
all  bladdereniskyte,  and  only  fit  to  keep  gecse  together  on  a com- 
nion,  or  to  frighten  the  crows  out  of  the  corn,  or  knock  terror  into  a 
rigirncnt  of  owld  w ornen.  After  that  Mogue  left  the  army  in  dis- 
gust,  and  took  on  aniong  the  Druids  of  Arcírass,  who  made  niuch  of 
him  for  his  larning  and  politeness.  Well,  the  Druids’  Lent,  you  see, 
wasn’t  a heart-breaking  sort  of  a blaek  fast,  after  all ; for  it  only  lasted 
seven  days,  and,  in  coorse,  scven  nights  into  the  bargain.  The  ould 
white-beards  used  to  go  in  vaarious  directions  among  the  woods  and 
niountains  to  do  their  pinnance  ; and  nowhere  would  do  Mogue  and  his 
man,  Thady  Roe,  but  the  Bog  of  Alien  for  their  trifle  of  mortifica- 
tion.  Thady  had  a big  stone  jar  of  the  riglit  sort,  that  never  saw  the 
brass  of  a gauger’s  rule,  a scrip  full  of  brown  bread  and  bisky,  two 
dudheens  and  a little  rowl  of  tobáceo,  and  a little  stone  pot  to  hile 
the  greens  and  prayties,  which  he  thought  grew  wild  where  he  was 
going,  as  they  (lid  everywhere  else  through  the  country,  withouL 
any  thanks  to  any  man’s  spade.  Poor  boy  ! he  little  knew  the  hard- 
ship  that  was  afore  him.  No  vegintihles  grew  in  the  Bog  of  Alien, 

• G dilogías  se — heavy-armed  infantry;  luens  a non,  They  went  bare-head- 
c»d,  and  bare.legged,  armed  with  a battle-axe,  which  they  threw  with  great  forcé 
and  dexterity,  From  tliis  military  sport,  which  Grose  derives  from  the  Ostrnen— 

° Haches  Danoises  pour  lancir  et  ferir,” — 

the  modern  gume  of  tlirowing  the  lmtchet  by  Irishraen  of  ditferent  religious  sects 
and  politics  away  from  lióme  may  possibly  be  derived.  Tliis  game  of  personality, 
which  is  synonymous  with  k<roasting  the  liare,”  one  Irishman  being  on  the  spit, 
and  the  otlier  tnrning  it,  is  fearfully  indnlged  in,  I ani  sorry  to  say,  by  too  many 
of  mycouutrymeu  in  England.  Englishmen  do  not  understand  why  ni  en  who  are 
good-natnred  to  others  shonld  he  so  confoundedly  ill-naturcd  amongst  themselves 
011  uccount  of  speculative  dilTerences. 
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barring  turf;  and  a man  must  be  miglity  impoverished  to  ay  te  turf. 
Well,  you  see,  tliey  got  on  purty  niiddlhr  on  thc  stone  jar,  and  tlie 
trille  of  brown  bread,  and  thc  blast  of  the  pipe,  till  the  sixth  day, 
when  up  comes  Thady  from  beside  the  running  strame  where  lie  lay 
whistling  the  hunger  off  himselfj  and  says  he  to  the  Druid,  “ By  dad, 
your  reverence,”  says  Thady,  “ I can’t  howld  out  any  longer,  sir  ; and, 
what  *s  more,  I won't,”  says  he. — “ Wluit  ’s  the  matther,  avich  ?"  says 
Mogue  the  Rattler,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  jaw,  and  looking  cjui te 
unconsarned  like  at  the  boy.  — “Troth,  an’  plenty  's  the  matther, 
sure,”  says  lie;  “ my  heart’s  wake,  and  my  head  ’sgot  the  maygrums, 
and  you  could  sometimes  hear  my  bowels  a mile  off  growling  and 
grumbling,  as  if  the  Frinch  and  the  Inglish  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
Seringapatam  in  the  inside  of  me.  1 ’ll  die  of  the  dropsy/’  says  he, 
“ and  nobody  to  look  after  my  mother's  own  day  cent  boy,  and  thut  ’s 
no  way  to  trayte  an  orphan.” — “Oh,  then,  is  that  all?”  said  the 
Druid ; and  he  put  his  pipe  betvveen  his  teeth  again,  and  bogan  to 
shake  his  sides  with  the  laughing.  “ Clear  away  a sunny  spot  among 
the  holly  bushes  there,”  says  he,  “ just.  large  enough  to  howld  a few 
hundred  gravy-turreehs,  and  bottles,  and  decanthers,  and  one  or  two 
second  coorses.”  Thady  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  drewhis  skeene,  and 
cut  the  furs  away  like  a May-boy.  So  Svhen  lie  cleared  a*perch  or 
two  away,  the  Druid  said,  “ Now,  my  boy,”  says  he,  “ I ’ll  Uike  the 
wrinkles  out  of  your  stomuch,  and  giveyou  a trayte.”  He  then  put  his 
finger  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  a long  whistle  that  you  could  hear 
íive  miles  off,  and  slapped  the  broad  of  his  thigh  three  times.  The 
sound  was  sent  back  from  the  green  bilis  and  the  Leap  of  Alien,  as  if 
all  the  evil  sperrits  in  where  I won’t  mintion  was  takin’  their  divar- 
sion.  Such  ha-ha’ing  and  hurrooing  was  never  beard  sinee  Saint 
Patrick  sent  the  toads  and  snakes  out  of  the  country.  Up  starts  a 
little  man  about  the  size  ofTornmy  Thumb,  with  weeny  bits  of  limbs 
on  bim  the  sizc  ofa  man’s  wrist;  his  body  wasn’t  higher  than  a hux- 
tcr’s  pint,  and  his  head  was  bigger  than  body  and  limbs  put  togetber. 
He  liad  a little  white  bayver  hat  on  liim,  and  a cock's  feather,  and  a 
pair  of  little  knce-breeches,  that  would  make  a saint  laugli  at  bis 
prayers ; and  so  lie  cocked  bis  arms  akimbo,  and  says  lie  to  tlie 
Druid,  “ What  would  your  honour’s  reverence  be  afther  wanting?” 
says  he. — “I  want  tlie  best  dinner  in  the  lamí,  for  thc  best  man  in  it, 
barring  mysclf,”  says  he,  “ and  that  ’s  Thague  na  Stocaueh,”*  says  he. 
— “ And  if  nothing  less  than  the  best  dinner  in  the  latid  would  do 
Thague’s  turn,”  says  the  leprauchaun,f  that  dinner  is  tbis-  minute  hc- 
fore  the  King  of  the  country.” — “ Circumvint  it,”  says  the  Druid  ; 
and  the  ground  opened,  and  the  little  owld  man  vanished  in  a sub- 
terraneous  sort  of  a smcll,  that  struek  Thady  Roe  as  rather  ineonvay- 
nient.  -Well,  to  be  sure,  there  was  in  a minute  or  two  the  divil’s  own 
liulliballoo  in  the  air,  and  on  carne  a whole  rigiment  of  dishes  from 


• Stocach — liorse-hoy.  líe  ran  aloiig#»icle  the  liobiller  or  nioutlted  man,  and  wa8 
found  useful  in  an  age  when  hostelries  were  rather  scarcc.  He  could  fitfht  his  way 
pretty  decently,  lint,  according  to  abusivo  writers,  was  addicted  to  stealiog,  swear- 
ing,  felonious  gallantry,  and  other  militar  y vices.  lie  was  not  a whit  worse, 
however,  than  other  young  gentlemen  of  the  camp  in  all  ages  and  all  coun tríes. 
The  Román  calones,  the  pages  of  the  knights,  our  ofiieers’  tigerF,  all  como  under 
the  ñame  of ce  the  artful  dodger/7 
f Lepraucliaun — chief  of  tlie  lairies  ; the  Irish  Puck. 
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towards  tlie  King’s  palace  of  Taptoo,  and  lighting  over  where  Thady 
was  sitting  sharpening  his  skene  on  the  outside  of  his  stone  jar,  they 
gavc  a little  bit  of  a flutter,  and  flopped  down  onc  by  one  in  order 
before  him.  The  clk's  head  spoke  up  for  the  rest,  and  roared  out, 
“ Mr.  Roe,  therc’s  nobody  more  welcome;  cut  away,  and  don’t  spare 
rae?  Well,  maybe  he  didn’t.  Thady  stuck  into  everything  that  was 
on  the  table  as  if  he  never  ayte  a bit  in  his  life-time  afore,  and  as  if 
lie  intindid  each  bit  to  be  his  last.  But  before  he  was  done,  the 
sound  of  a French  horn  was  heard  far  oíf,  and  by  and  by  another,  and 
then,  as  they  come  nearer,  you  eould  hear  half  a dozcn  basthoons,* 
and  othcr  wind-instruments.  All  of  a sudden,  as  Thady  lookcd  up  to 
see  what  liad  the  impudcncc  to  disturb  him,  he  saw  a lot  of  the 
sodgers,  horse  and  foot,  coming  out  of  the  wood,  only  half  a mile  oíf, 
at  the  edge  of  the  bog.  “ Olí,  what  will  we  do  at  all  at  all  !”  says 
Thady,  who  by  this  time  was  as  full  as  a tick,  and  liad  nearly  lost  his 
appetite  ; “ they  '11  hang  me  as  higli  as  Gilderoy.  Here's  the  King’s 
sodgers  coming  to  skiver  me  up,  and  cut  me  into  seed-prayties  I” — 
“ Never  fear,  you  omedhaun,”+  says  the  Druid ; and  he  gave  the  long 
whistle  again,  and  clapped  the  broad  of  his  thigh  as  before.  And 
no  sooner  did  he  do  that,  than  up  starts  the  little  ould  man,  flou- 
rishing  a little  bit  of  timber  over  his  head  the  size  of  a child’s  walk- 
ing-stick.  He  duneed  about  for  a minute,  and  says  he,  “ What  ’s  the 
row?”  The  Druid  pointed  out  to  the  King’s  guards,  that  liad  fol- 
lowed  the  sight  of  the  dishes  as  long  as  they  eould,  and  the  scent  of 
them,  when  tlieir  eyesight  failed  tliem.  “ Do  you  tliink  you  eould  do 
anything  for  them,  says  he,  u in  the  regard  of  keeping  them  back  till 
Thady  is  satisfied  ? — for  nobody  axed  them  licrc,  and  nobody  wants 
their  company,”  says  lie. — “ Lave  that  to  me,”  says  the  leprauchaun  ; 
and  in  the  twinklin*  of  a gimblet-hole  he  was  in  the  muidle  of  the 
bog,  twirling  and  flourishing  his  little  shilelagh,  cursing  like  a trooper. 
“ Come  on,  if  yez  are  able,  you  dirty,  hungry  blackguards,”  says  the 
little  divil.  “ I ’d  bayte  the  full  up  of  a pig-fair  of  sucli  spalpeens,” 
says  he.  Well,  they  all  began  to  sliout  witli  divarsion,  and  you  eould 
see  the  very  horses — poor  bastes — laughing  aL  sueh  a little  eliap  as 
that  puttin’  up  to  fight  a whole  army.  But  after  a while  his  tongue 
nearly  set  them  mad,  he  said  such  wicked  bitter  things  to  them ; and 
at  last  he  tlirevv  off  his  little  coat,  waistcoat,  and  his  gallowses  and 
shirt,  and  challenged  the  gineral.  Well,  when  he  did  that,  the 
sodgers  couldn’t  stand  his  bad  language  any  longer,  so  in  they  went 
every  man  Jack  of  them,  horse  and  foot,  oífieers  and  all,  and  they 
didn’t  g o a hundred  yards  before  they  all  stuck  fast  in  the  bog. 
“ Now,  Thady/'  says  the  Druid,  “leather  away  while  you  can,  my 
boy,”  says  he;  “for  the  gintlemen  in  the  bog  must  wait  your  con- 
vayniance,”  says  he.  And  Thady  took  the  hint,  and  began  afresh,  as 
if  lie  took  a new  léase  of  his  appetite ; and,  while  the  King’s  men 
were  stuck  in  the  bog,  the  lepranchaun  called  on  the  band  of  the 
horsc-guards  to  strike  up  a jig  for  Thady  Roe,  which  they  played 
up  lively  whether  they  liked  it  or  no;  and  Thady  danced  the  jig, 
after  lie  liad  filled  his  skin  witli  the  good  things,  and  drank  the  King's 
healtli  at  his  Majesty’s  expense.  The  jig  is  called  “the  Frieze 
Breeches  ” to  this  day,  in  lionour  of  the  pair  which  Thady  wore  when 
lie  went  to  keep  the  Druid’s  Lent  in  the  wilderness.  While  Thady 

• JJaathomis — bassoona,  perhaps,  t Omedhaun — ideot. 
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was  dancing,  the  dishes  rose  again  in  the  air,  and  went  back  the  way 
they  carne;  and  the  sodgers  were  towld  by  the  little  divilskin  who 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  they  niight  now  get  up  and  shake 
themselves.  They  were  glad  to  get  lave ; and  cowld  and  weary  tliey 
were  with  the  wet,  and  the  mire,  and  the  mud  of  the  bog,  poor  boys  I 
and  marched  back  to  the  palace  by  the  road  the  dishes  went.  And 
wlien  they  got  there  the  dishes  were  there  before  them,  looking  very 
roughly  handled ; for  Thady  Roe  ate  like  a pig,  and  scarified  the  elk's 
head  to  all  intints  and  purposes,  and  played  the  divil  among  the  pas- 
tries.  But  at  last,  when  the  dishes  got  home,  the  King  was  done 
dinner,  and  was  singing  the  Cruiskeen  Llawn,  for  the  édiñcatioil  of 
bis  grand  company.  So  Thady ’s  lavings  was  sarved  up  to  the  sodgers, 
and  inighty  playsed  they  were  to  get  that  same  after  their  long  walk, 
with  something  to  wash  it  down.  Rut  how  did  bis  Majesty  get  a 
dinner,  when  the  hot  dishes  ran  away  like  curlews  through  the  air  ? 
Bekaise  he  was  a sinsible  sort  of  a man,  and  wasn’t  to  be  vexed  by 
trifles.  Says  he  quiet  and  aisy,  when  the  roof  closed  over  the  last 
of  the  fricasees,  and  the  gineral  liad  got  orders  to  tura  out  the  gar- 
rison,  and  everybody  was  in  a doldrum,  “ Mr.  Fm,”  says  he,  <fhow 
goes  the  larder?” — “ Purty  well,  your  Majesty,”  says  the  lord  of  the 
pantry,  “ in  the  regard  of  broken  victuals.” — “ Then,  Mr.  Fin,  rowl 
up  the  cowld  mayte,”  says  King  Cormac. 

If  that  was  animal  magnetism,  Mogue  the  Rattler  slapped  his  thigli 
to  a much  better  purpose  than  even  our  common  sense  friend,  Sancho 
Panza. 


TIIE  MAN  IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

BY  II.  R.  ADDISON. 

Tms  is  a member  of  perhaps  the  largest  class  of  bachelors  ahout 
town.  To  the  uninitiated  this  assertion  may  seem  strange,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  strictl}'  true.  Half  the  young  men  that  drive  handsome 
cabs  in  London,  and  loll  out  of  club*room  Windows,  are  M men  in  dif- 
ficulties,”  brought  on  by  their  own  improvidence,  or  a false  position 
in  the  world.  Thus  I have  a half-pay  ofíiccr,  living  on  his  eighty 
pounds  a-year,  daily  perambulating  Regent  Street,  in  Parisian  prim- 
rose  kid-gloves,  looking  out  for  sume  wealthy  friend  or  reckless  lord 
to  give  him  a dinner,  in  which,  if  he  is  disappointed,  he  quietly  steps 
into  a cheap  eating-house,  and  obtains  the  denied  meal  at  the  low  rate 
of  eightpence  or  tenpence.  After  which,  dressed  in  the  very  pink  of 
fashion,  he  lolls  into  the  opera-house,  having  obtained  an  order  from 
a friendly  bookseller,  strolls  into  fat  Mrs.  Fidkins'  box,  and  so 
astounds  her  by  talking  of  his  friends,  Lord  This,  and  the  Duke  of 
That,  that  she  ¡nstantly  requests  the  l<  onor  of  his  company  to  a pitty 
soupay '*  After  this,  poor  H.  P.  sneaks  quietly  home  to  his  garret  in 
Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  there  to  dream  over  the  heiresses  he  has 
met,  and  devise  the  best  means  of  securing  one.  If,  liowever,  he  fails 
in  finding  a good-natured  supper-giver  at  the  opera,  he  kindly  lays 
hold  of  some  yroung  man,  with  whom  he  adjourns  to  a gambling-house, 
where  the  owner  is  but  too  happy  to  afford  him  a most  splendid  meal 
in  return  for  the  pigeon  he  introduces.  Our  Ilalf-pay  is  well  in  out- 
ward  appearances,  dressed  fashionably,  his  direction  a rather  aristo- 
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cratic  club,  his  associates  (accordíng  to  Iiis  own  versión)  almost  all 
noble.  Ready  to  oblige,  and  ever  prepared  to  make  up  for  any  visitor 
in  default  at  a dinner-table,  no  wonder  tliat,  after  many  years  of  this 
existence  of  false  show,  he  ends  by  espousing  some  rich  oíd  w ornan, 
or  suddenly  gets  an  inferior  appointmcnt  in  India,  and  is  no  more 
heard  of.  Some  “ men  in  diíliculties  ” have  had  estates,  and  wastcd 
tliem  ; others  have  good  expcctations,  on  which  they  must  live,  for 
they  have  nothing  else  to  exist  upon.  These  two  classes  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  Stamp  üíiice  in  the  metrópolis.  Occasionally  get- 
ting  a remittance,  they  manage  to  scrape  on  by  a renevval  system  of 
bilis  and  promissory  notes.  The  alderman  may  live  on  turtle,  and 
the  prisoner  on  bread ; but  the  individual  I am  now  trying  to  depict 
positively  lives  on  papar.  Charges  on  already  overbnrthened  estates, 
and  presentations  to  livings  soid  half  a dozen  times  over,  scraps  of 
entail  broken  by  ingenious  lawyers,  and  the  exhibition  of  rent-roll 
formerly  clear,  keep  up  the  credit  of  him  wlio  once  was  rich  ; wliile 
post-obit  bonds,  parchases  of  wines,  sold  ten  minutes  afterwards,  ¡n- 
surances  on  life,  promises  of  future  agencies,  and  such  likc  decds, 
enable  the  expectant  to  keep  up  appearances,  till  the  possessor  of  the 
estáte  dies,  when  the  “man  in  difiicnlties ” finds  himself  worse  off 
than  ever,  takes  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  passes  the  remainder  of 
liis  days  in  a country-town,  or  starts  off  for  the  Continent,  and  lives 
upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  the  fume  of  what  ought  to  haca  haan 
his  property.  Tliere  is  to  this  cías  a superlative  degree, entitled  “the 
man  over  head  and  ears  in  difücul ties.*’ 

This  poor  fellow  never  had  much,  but,  alas!  never  expected  mucli. 
I am  not  going,  like  some  of  our  popular  modern  authors,  wlio  make 
us  fall  in  love  with  highwaymen  and  pickpockets,  to  paint  this  cha- 
racter  in  such  a favourable  light  as  to  cause  others  to  wish  to  imítate 
him.  I will  not  take  upon  uiy  conscicnce  the  belief  that  I have 
tempted  a single  soul  to  diverge  frora  the  right  path,  by  pourtraying 
the  character  of  even  a “good  fellow"  in  too  glowing  terms;  but  í 
must  do  the  man  1 am  sketching  the  justice  to  say,  that  hospitality, 
generosity,  and  kindness  have  brought  him  to  his  present  unenviable 
position,  which,  I must  confess,  I believe  lie  would  not  chango  for 
that  of  a rich  prince  without  friends,  without  noble  emotions.  Our 
present  subject,  it  is  truc,  has  ruined  himself  through  his  wanton  ex- 
travagance  ; but  in  what  has  that  extravagance  consisted  ? In  feed- 
ing  the  hungry,  in  giving  to  the  poor,  and  in  going  security  for  those 
wliom  he  thought  as  honourahle  as  himself.  When  he  had  a purse,  it 
was  mine,  it  was  yours,  it  was  open  to  all.  Now  that  lie  is  penniless, 
liis  once  doating  friends  spurn  him,  his  acquaintanees  cut  him,  his 
relatives  disown  him.  But,  though  “over  head  and  ears  in  difficul- 
ties,"  his  spirits  are  still  buoyant,  and  he  refuses  to  believe  in  the 
treachery  of  his  former  favourites,  or  the  general  coldness  of  the 
world.  liis  thorough  good  humour  and  self-satisficd  reminiscences 
rob  poverty  of  half  its  sting,  and  almost  make  a prudent,  and  conse- 
quently  a seriously-thinkiug  man,  envy  him.  When  arrested,  he  has 
enjoyed  a drinking-bout  with  his  captor ; and,  when  carried  to  a 
“ spunging-house,”  has  become  the  pet  of  the  bailiff’s  family,  from  his 
fund  of  anecdote  and  joviality.  In  the  Bench  he  has  been  sought  out 
by  every  one  for  his  singing  powers.  Starvation  has  stared  him  in 
the  face ; he  has  laughed  at  its  miseries.  Equally  ready  to  be  se- 
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curity  for  a friend’s  bilí,  or  secón d to  him  in  a duel,  to  travel  lialf 
over  the  globe  to  oblige,  or  share  the  dread  labours  of  a sick  chamber, 
the  reckless  prodigal  manages  to  live  on  with  a cheerful  countenance, 
though  unable  to  get  credit  for  a meal,  or  freedom  in  a stroll,  except 
on  Sunday.  When  he  has  a five-pound  note,  he  gives  a guinea  to 
some  Argus-eyed  bailiff  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  spends  the  rest 
in  a dinner  at  Stevens’s,  to  which  he  instantly  invites  threc  or  four 
rollicking  fríen  ds.  He  might,  it  is  true,  marry  an  oíd  woman  with  a 
large  fortune,  or  a vulgar  miss  with  a modérate  one.  He  equally 
despises  both.  He  is  desperately  in  love  with  a lovely,  hut  a penni- 
less  girl,  and  would  rather  (to  use  his  own  term)  rot  in  a gaol  than 
give  her  up.  It  is  a toss-up  how  this  man  ends  his  life.  Many  of 
his  class  die  in  a prison ; many  reel  home  from  a debauch,  and  expire 
with  the  taste  of  wine  upon  their  lips.  But  there  are  also  many  who 
pulí  up  just  in  time,  and,  through  the  means  of  some  unexpected 
windfall,  reform  their  habits,  and  consequently  lose  their  right  to  be 
called  “ gentlemen  in  diííiculties/' 


CREATION. 

A FRAOMEKT. 

Ehe  tirst  was  formed  this  uni verse  and  world. 

This  suii,  this  moon,  these  circumambient  stars. 

No  meteors  fell,  through  constellation*  hurled  ; 

No  earthquake8  shook  with  elemental  jarsj 
No  craters  rose,  seared  by  volcanic  scars ; 

No  lmrsting  thumlers  flashed,  with  forked  ligbt  j 
But  a vast  void’s  impenetrable  bars 
Shut  out  eadi  sense  of  hearing,  feeling,  sight  ; 

Yct  there  reigned  one  solé  will — one  everlasting  might ! 

That  will  went  forth,  and  tbat  Almightv  word, 
Creative,  pierced  the  depths  of  the  abyss, 

(Which  Solitudc  and  Desolation  licard,) 

And  filled  tlie  mystic  hounds  of  emptiness  ; 

Then  atoms  upon  atoms  'gan  to  press, 

Attracted  through  iufinity  of  space. 

And,  concentrating,  formed  a nucleus, 

Which  gave  this  world  solidity  and  place, 

And  then  was  pre-ordained  in  Ileaven  the  human  race. 

Firstfruit  of  mntter  yet,  this  infant  earth, 

AVrapi>ed  in  the  shadows  of  primeval  night, 
Offspring  of  darkness  from  its  earliest  birth, 

Invisible  and  wasted  as  a blight, 

Proportionless  in  length,  and  bread th,  and  lieight, 
Ilung  shapeless,  lifeless,  motionless,  and  lone  ; 

God  said,  “ Let  there  bu  light,  and  there  was  light,” 
AVrhich  on  its  rim  opaque  obliquely  shone, 

Then  in  the  absorbing  gulph  thrcw  its  reflected  cune. 
Now  wns  this  w’orld  an  undigested  mass, 

Confounding  all  tilinga  in  its  outward  mould  ; 
Containing  neither  fields,  ñor  treea,  nor  grass, 

Ñor  varied  landscapes,  beauteous  to  behold, 

And  though  hut  just  existing,  it  seemed  oíd. 

The  Spirit  moved,  and  a new  change  carne  o’er, 
And  that  which  was  ungenial,  crude,  and  coid, 

Was  warmed  and  quickened  to  its  inmost  core, 
And  the  Progressive  marks  of  the  Creator  bore. 
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Condensed  ín  clouds  now  gatliering  vapours  rise, 
Sublmiing  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

And  float  arnidst  a firmament  of  skies, 

Tu  fertilizo  witli  showers  the  plains  of  dearth  j 
Now  cumulating  waters,  as  a girth, 

Eucircle  balf  tliis  globe  with  sparkling  seas, 

Giving  to  isles  and  promontories  birtli, 

And  spread  their  wide  dominión  by  degrees, 

As  yet  unswollen  by  tides,  or  ruffled  by  a breeze. 

Tu  rugged  majesty  next  mountains  frown 

O’er  shelving  rocks  and  lessening  lands  below, 
Projecting  their  bare  sidos  of  black,  or  brown, 

Ere  vegetation  has  commenced  to  grow  ; 

Down  yawning  chasms  now  rushing  torrents  flow, 
Scooping  their  hollow  channels  to  the  deep, 

And  asin  scom,  their  spray  wide  upwards  throw, 

Or,  murmuring  at  obstructions,  onwards  leap, 

Then,  strangled  in  the  waste  of  oceau,  silent  sleep. 

The  Spirit  moved  again,  and  tlien  was  seen, 

Extendí ng  o’er  each  earth-bare  bilí  and  vale, 

A ftprínging  vestiture  of  living  green, 

And  herbage  universal  to  prevail; 

Now  nodding  llowers  their  various  sweets  exhale, 

And  stately  trees,  and  humbler  trees  of  fruit 
llene!  their  hroad  boughs,  whose  seed  can  never  fail  ; 
And  bulbous  plants  strike  their  expanding  root, 

As  yet  unculled  by  man,  or  battened  on  by  brute. 

First  glowing  in  the  east,  tlien  ’gan  the  sun 
To  tinge  tlie  fields  of  ether  with  bis  rays, 

And  round  him  sel  f- re  volví  ng  eartli  to  run 

Iler  double  course  of  seasons,  nights,  and  days. 
Then  time  commenced  successive,  which  displays 
The  rise,  duration,  and  the  end  of  things ; 

Which,  as  a mother,  with  endearing  ways, 

He  rears  from  infancy  with  fostering  wings, 

Then,  blasting  them  with  age,  to  dust  capricious  flings. 

Now  o’er  one  half  tliis  globe  the  shades  of  night 
Impervious  hung  till  the  approach  of  morn, 

And  slow  evolving  to  the  realms  of  light, 

The  earth,  as  from  oblivion,  seemed  new-born  ; 
When,  from  some  solitar  y cape  forlorn, 

The  moon  shed  forth  her  new  incipient  beam, 

Full  and  as  yet  unchanged  with  shallow  horn, 

Peering  o’er  sea,  and  moor,  and  rippling  stream, 
Whilst,  flooding  in  her  wake,  the  tides,  attracted,  gleam. 

Scattered  around  her,  as  in  magic  trance, 

Alyriads  of  stars  her  inñucncc  obey, 

In  her  soft  shade  reposing,  twinkling  glance 
Their  lustre  mild,  but  shun  the  glare  of  day. 

Now,  sown  with  pearls,  appears  the  milky-way ; 

And  streaming  comcts  heaven’s  vast  concave  span  ; 
And  northern  lights  in  coruscations  play  ¿ 

Whose  brilliant  rays,  which  strike  the  planeta  wan, 
¡¿hall  awe  the  future  mind  of  uninstructed  man. 

The  great  Creative  Spirit  moved  again, 
llreatliing  the  hreath  of  animated  life  ; 

Prolific  from  each  mountain,  lake,  and  fcn, 

Struggling  with  rival  bcing  as  in  strife, 

When  Nature  laboured  with  existence  rife'; 

The  sea  cast  up  her  fry,  whose  tawny  fias 
Cut  the  clear  waves  as  with  a golden  knife, 

Basking  from  where  the  coast  outstretched  begins, 
Till  round  «orne  hollow  hay  its  sinuous  course  it  wins. 
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The  forests,  once  so  still,  save  when  the  breesse 
Brushed  them  with  fitful  galo,  are  still  no  more  ; 

Now  caverna,  rooks,  and  aavage  wilds,  and  trees, 

Re-echo  to  the  lordly  lion’s  roar. 

Poised  i n the  air,  now  screaming  vitl  tures  soar ; 

From  some  sequestered  dell  the  ring-dove  coos  ; 

The  inassy  mainmoth  seeks  hís  morning  store, 

Crushing  the  matted  foliage  hung  witli  dews  ; 

Whilst  insects  through  the  air  their  busy  hum  diftuse. 

Perfection  each,  imperfect  yet  the  plan, 

Though  splendonr  upon  splendour  should  arisc, 

Without  the  presence  and  the  praise  of  man, 

Wafted  in  adora  ti  on  to  the  skies. 

Blind  instinct  breathes,  and  vegetutes,  and  dies, 

Nourished  and  mingled  with  its  nativa  soil, 

But  man’s  aspiring  spirit  upward  flies, 

Scorning  the  grosser  bonds  of  earthly  toil, 

And  bounding  in  liis  rise,  to  heuveu  seeks  to  recoil. 

The  noble  tnsk  was  done:  when  forth  appeared, 

Vouthful,  majesiic,  energetic,  strong, 

The  sire  of  man,  by  all  creation  feared, 

Of  those  that  ílv,  or  creep,  or  gathering,  tlirong. 

In  bis  right  hand  he  gently  led  along 
Woman,  the  mother  of  the  human  race, 

Cíod’s  fairest  works  the  loveliest  nmong  ; 

Angelic  sweetness  beaming  in  her  face, 

And  in  lier  mien  and  gesturc  dignity  and  grace. 

31at  July,  1844.  W.  B. 


THE  BLUE  SPINSTER. 

13 Y H.  U.  ADDISON. 

Could  woman  reacl  man’s  heart  thoroughly  (and  one  who  professcs 
the  art  of  writing  should  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  study 
of  mankind),  could  the  fair  creature,  about  whoni  I now  si t down  to 
tell,  know  how  strong  is  the  dislike  inherent  ¡n  the  manly  breast  to  a 
female  writer,  surely  she  would  not  waste  her  time  in  muking  the 
world  know  she  luis  composed  a book,  and  sent  articles  to  cvery 
annual  which  Ackcrman  lias  published  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  ¡s 
truc  that  she  is  un  pcu  pusst ; there  are  certain  indications  around 
her  oyes  which  tell  her  she  is  no  longer  so  young  as  she  was  when 
the  heir  to  Lord  Dash  proposed  for  her,  and  when  her  health  was  a 
standing  toast  in  Rumford  Barracks ; yet  she  has  still  attractions 
enough  left  to  captivate  a very  young  man;  for  be  it  known  that  a 
woman  of  thirty-fivc  is  only  dangcrous  to  a septuagenarian,  or  a 
beardless  boy.  The  one  looks  upon  ber  as  a lovely  young  person  ; 
the  other  as  a splendid,  the  conquest  of  whom  will  give  him  the  in- 
stant  title  of  man.  But  alas  ! this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  vanity- 
cravings  of  a ci-devant  bolle,  if  she  be  still  unmarried.  It  is  truc  she 
lionours  oíd  Sir  Capel  Blatherem,  K.C.B.  by  requesting  him  to  accom- 
pany  her  to  the  review  in  Hyde  Park,  and  deligbts  Tonimy  Simple,  a 
wretched  sellool-boy,  by  asking  him  to  buy  her  glovcs,  and  still  furthcr 
picases  him  by  allowing  him  to  pay  for  tliem  ; but  neither  of  these 
partios  will  suit  as  purtuer  ior  lile.  A man  ofher  own  age,  or  cvcn  ten 
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}rcars  younger,  miglit  do  for  her ; but  alas ! these  are  the  very  per- 
sons  who  seem  to  foolishly  prefer  more  juyenile  damsels,  and  by  every 
now  and  tlien  marryiug  them,  add  to  the  startling  fears  tbat  celibacy 
still  will  attend  her,  when  she  arrives  at  the  unenviable  honours  of 
“ fat,  fair,  and  forty.” 

One  course  is  left — the  literary  path.  Yes,  the  slight  fading  of 
her  outward  charms  are  instan tly  to  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  rich  treasures  of  her  mind,  which  for  the  future  she  intends 
to  pour  out  before  an  admiring  public.  Simple  pbrases  are  banished, 
teclmiealitics  are  adopted,  every  review  is  rcad,  Grcek  eompounds  are 
picked  up,  and  Debrctte’s  list  of  mottos,  with  Maundcr’s  Italiau  pro- 
verbs,  are  studied  and  learnt  by  heart  to  gild  the  future  conversation 
of  tlie  bas  bien.  Newton  and  Paley,  Bacon  and  YVhewell,  are  unhesi- 
tatingly  quoted,  and  every  study  from  astronomy  to  icthyology,  every 
system  from  materialism  to  metcmpsychosis,  freely  diseussed,  the 
learned  fair  one  taking  especial  care  to  cha n ge  the  theme  wheuever 
she  finds  her  superficial  reading  met  by  a well  grounded  debater. 
Every  bas  bien  has  her  own  little  coterie , in  which  she  reigns  para- 
mount,  In  London  there  is  scarcely  a square  in  which  some  of  these 
reunions  are  not  held.  A few  second-rate  sprigs  of  nobility  patronize 
the  circle,  some  unemployed  Doctors  show  off  experimenta  to  please 
them.  “ Oh  P’  cries  Mrs.  N.  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  M — “ you  liad  such  a 
loss  last  night  in  not  coming  to  our  conversazione.  Dear  Doctor  Tina- 
kins  brought  us  the  skull  of  Smith,  the  murderer,  and  demonstrated 
in  a short  lecture  the  truths  of  phrenology  ; it  was  quite  delightful.” 

“ Ma  r/icre  damcy  replies  the  Honourable,  “ non  portui  venire.  I 
was  compelled  to  go  the  Hanovcr  Booms  to  sec  the  eífeets  of  mes- 
merism.  Do  you  know,  I thrust  Lady  Mary  Mantel’s  bodkin  riglit 
through  the  calf  of  the  mesmerised  creature,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
feel  it.  Professor  Dolkin  put  two  pins  into  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  and 
lie  rather  seemed  to  like  it.  I can  assure  you  we  were  all  delighted. 
Au  revoir ; we  meet,  I suppose,  at  Lady  Cadley  Brewer’s  to-night. 
The  American  Roscius  is  to  be  there,  and  four  real  savages  are  to 
perform  a South  American  war-dance.”  “ Indeed  ! ” cries  the  won- 
der-strickcn  dame,  und  the  two  literati  sepárate  to  delail  the  wonders 
tliey  have  seen  and  heard.  But  though  thus  given  to  learning,  the 
literary  Miss  is  by  no  means  above  flirting.  It  is,  however,  of  a 
wbolly  diíFerent  kind  from  tbat  which  is  so  called  in  ordinary  society. 
She  begins  by  probing  you  as  to  your  taste  in  reading,  your  favourite 
authors  and  pursuits.  Tliis  information  obtained,  she  ruakes  herself 
mistress,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  works  you  prefer,  and  studies  the 
branches  of  Science  you  have  chosen.  Then  suddenly  confronting 
you,  she  appears  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  similitude  of  your 
mutual  tastes  and  habits;  taking  care,  however,  always  to  seem  to 
look  up  to  your  opinión,  and  Consulting  you  on  all  oecasions  as  a liigli 
authority.  Man  is  a ílattery-loving  animaj. 

He  is  thus  easily  won,  and  begins  to  believe,  simply  because  she 
defers  to  him,  that  the  bas  bien  is  a w ornan  of  great  talent.  It  is 
truc  he  does  not  exactly  like  proposing  to  her.  He  fears  she  is  too 
clever.  But  then  again,  wliat  an  assistance  she  will  be  in  his  future 
literary  operations.  Himself  a mere  tyro  in  authorship,  how  splen- 
didly  will  his  genius  develope  itself,  when  aided  by  the  vast  resources 
of  such  a wife.  Bets  now  are  even  whether  he  marries  the  author- 
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ess  or  not.  If  he  (loes,  woe  betide  him.  He  soon  finds  out  lier 
shallowness.  She  taxes  him  with  being  a fool,  refers  to  the  triumphs 
of  her  novel  as  a criterion  of  her  talent,  and  shows  the  letters  she 
has  received  from  the  first  authors  of  the  day,  commending  her 
work,  entirely,  however,  forgetting  to  State  that  these  letters  are 
mere  replies  to  her  civil  notes,  presenting  them  with  gratuitous 
copies,  which,  as  a nmtter  of  course,  they  could  do  no  less  than 
accept,  and  eulogize  unréad.  The  literary  raiss  must  play  and  sing 
in  a peculiar  manner;  that  is,  she  must  take  new  readings  of  ni  usic, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  distort  the  harmonies  of  the  finest  com- 
posers.  She  has  written  poetry  for  songs  herself,  and  had  songs 
dedieated  to  her.  She  has  been  complimented  on  her  fingering  by  Herz 
and  her  voice  has  been  declared  to  be  melodious  by  Tomiriy  Moore. 
She  has  corresponded  under  a feigned  ñame  (at  least  so  she  says) 
with  the  Academie  de  París.  She  has  dined  with  Sir  Waltcr  Scott, 
and  actually  taken  snuíf  with  a dirty  Edinburgh  Professor.  She  can 
eriticise  Shakspearc,  and  find  fault  with  Lord  Strangford.  She 
adores  Byron,  and  knows  Mary  Wolstonscraft’s  “ Rights  of  Womnn  ” 
by  heart.  She  talks  somewhat  too  freely  abóut  botanical  procreation, 
and  dwells  on  statues  that  a modest  woraan  would  turn  from.  She 
loves  champagne,  and  can  drink  half  a bottle  without  hurting  her. 
Doctor  Sismondi,  of  Turin,  ordered  heralways  to  take  wine,  in  order 
to  keep  up  her  often-declining  spirits,  which  llave  been  worn  out  by 
study  and  midnight  vigil.  If  you  wont  buy  her  book,  she  will  give  it 
to  you.  Never  allow  her,  however,  to  do  so ; for  if  you  accept  it, 
you  must  praise  it,  you  must  know  it  all  by  heart,  and  being  ap- 
pealed  to  every  case,  you  must  recommend  it  to  all  your  friends. 
She  will  wríte  you  notes  ahout  nothing  at  all,  and  faint  occasionally 
for  no  reason  whatever.  Religión  she  scldoni  speaks  of.  She  has  her 
doubts,  arising  from  conversations  with  forcign  philosophers  on  the 
subject ; besides,  her  literary  avocations  leave  her  no  time  to  attcnd 
divine  worship.  She  generally  gets  up  late  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
in  order  to  fortify  her  for  her  coming  fatigues  at  Lady  Booket’s 
Sunday  evening  conversazionis,  and  consequently  she  is  unahle  to  go 
to  church.  Her  dress  is  as  strange  as  her  manners.  She  has  a 
head-piece  of  Cárneos,  a necklaee  of  mosaics,  antique  rings  grace  her 
fingers,  relies  dangle  on  her  watch-chain.  If  she  has  a good  foot, 
she  wears  short  petticoats  in  imitation  of  the  Román  Saguin : if  she 
does  not  shine  in  this  respect,  she  wears  a long-flowing  skirt  in  the 
style  of  the  Greek  matrons.  Authoresses  are  proverbial  for  displny- 
ing  tlieir  busts.  They  always  dress  lower  in  this  respect  than  other 
people.  They  like  to  display  tlieir  personal  as  well  as  tlieir  mental 
charms.  They  grow*  sadly  moped,  and  vent  tlieir  ill-humour  in  had 
satire,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  engross  more  than  half  the  conver- 
sation  during  the  evening.  A fool,  in  has  bleu's  parlance,  is  not  a 
witless  person.  A fool,  in  tlieir  estimation,  is  a person  who  refuses 
to  listen  to  tlieir  comments.  The  pronoun  er/o  is  the  object  of  tlieir 
unccasing  adoration.  A literary  lady  never  aífeets  to  eat.  In  prí- 
vate she  gormandizes.  Hcavcn  lielp  the  poor  author  or  bookseller, 
who  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  literary  harpies ! Like  burs 
they  are  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off.  A literary  spinster  considera 
her  highest  ambition  accomplished  when  she  niarries  a silly  fool, 
who  quietly  submits  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  his  gifted  wife. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY  AI.BE11T  SMITH. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 


CHAPTKR  XXXII. 

In  which  more  characters,  Shaksperian  and  mechanical,  make  their  appearance. 

Beyond  doubt  many  of  our  readers,  wlio  incline  to  the  equestrian 
performances  at  Astley’s,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  an  l<  act 
of  horsemanship  ” entltíed  “ The  Courier  of  St.  Pctcrsburg"  exhibiting 
tlie  nianner  in  which  despatches  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  con- 
veyed  uiuler  the  Russian  governments ; and  which,  if  faithfully  por- 
trayed,  is  exccedingly  remarkable.  An  equal  división  of  labour  be- 
twcen  several  liorscs  is  apparently  the  chief  end  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed  by  tliis  singular  melhod  of  travelling;  for  the  courier  ” jumps 
from  one  to  another  with  wonderful  agility;  now  getting  one  in  front, 
now  a second,  anón  a third ; then  making  them  go  behind,  running  be- 
fore,  or  catching  up  the  remainder,  until  he  collects  them  all  into 
one  linc,  and  straddling  the  wliole  six  triumphantly,  makes  a grand 
exit. 

The  writer  of  a novel  of  everyday  life  in  periodical  divisions  resem- 
bles, in  some  measure,  this  courier ; if  the  chapters  of  the  tale  be 
substituted  for  the  horses.  For  although  some  are  in  udvance  of  a 
certain  point,  and  otliers  behind,  yet  he  must  keep  liiseye  upon  all  of 
them  at  once,  now  bringing  one  forward,  and  now  the  other,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  managing  them  as  to  collect  them  all  into  one  space 
at  the  conclusión  of  his  undertaking. 

And,  like  the  aforesaid  courier,  in  order  that  the  audience  may  not 
get  weary  of  the  performance,  and  begin  to  hiss,  he  must,  from  time 
to  time,  produce  certain  effeets  in  thecourse  of  his  act;  which  cíFccts 
are  not  looked  for,  or  fbund  ncccssary,  in  plain,  straightforward  roadr 
riding.  But  this,  by  the  way. 

Our  scene  once  more  changos,  and  to  the  little  town  of  llenley- 
in- Arden,  in  Warwickshire.  It  was  a wet  evening;  and  the  wind 
and  rain  liad  cntered  into  a combination  to  sweep  the  one  principal 
Street  of  all  its  people,  driving  along  with  unrelenting  fury.  Nobody 
was  about,  and  apparently  nobody  was  expected  to  be ; for  the  doors 
oí*  the  shops  were  all  elosed,  and  the  solitary  candles  in  their  Win- 
dows liad  burnt  down,  unattended  and  uncared  for,  until  their  wicks 
were  cmbellishcd  with  cocked  liats  that  thrcatened  to  overbalance 
the  entire  structure.  Even  the  inns  liad  elosed  their  doors,  cxcept 
now  and  then,  when  a liead  was  protruded  at  the  approach  of  one  of  the 
conches  which  the  railways  liad  yet  spared,  and  which  rolled  through 
the  village,  swaying  from  side  to  side  with  its  load  of  drenched  pas- 
sengers,  who,  being  thoroughly  wet  through  hours  before,  liad  now 
become  quite  reckless  of  consequences,  and  patiently  received  down 
their  necks,  or  in  their  pockets,  the  torrent  which  streamed  unceas- 
ingly  from  the  umbrellas  of  their  neighbours. 

The  rain  did  come  down  ; and  carne  down  pretty  liberally,  too : 
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there  could  be  no  two  opinions  aboat  tliat.  Everybody  could  see  the 
house  over  the  way  plainly  reflected  in  the  overflowing  ruta  of  the 
Street:  and  the  puddles  leapt  again  witli  its  violence;  whilst  the 
splashing  cataracts  from  the  eavcs  and  spouts  of  the  dwellings  wcre 
industriously  doing  all  they  could  to  wash  away  the  entire  footpath, 
pebbles  and  all.  There  was  nobody  to  dispute  its  right,  and  it  felt 
that  it  was  master,  liaving  completely  got  the  better  of  everything 
except  the  oíd  church-clock,  whicli,  sheltered  in  the  belfry,  did  not 
appear  much  put  out  by  the  weather,  but  tolled  out  its  information 
when  required,  just  as  usual,  and  then  dozed  again  for  the  next  hour, 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

In  the  small  parlour  of  one  of  the  humblest  inns  of  this  little  town 
there  were  two  persons  seated  before  a fire,  which,  as  it  struggled 
and  climbed  amongst  the  hissing  and  spirting  wood,  liad  evidently 
been  lighted  for  the  nonce.  One  of  tliem  was  a middle-aged  man, 
witli  chinchilli-coloured  liair,  apparently  combed  into  various  dircc- 
tions  witli  his  fingcrs  ; a species  of  toilet  lie  was  still  pursuing  as  he 
dried  a fadcd  cloak,  which,  strctched  on  the  backs  of  somc  chairs, 
was  steaming  before  the  fire.  The  otlier  was  a tall,  sparc  man,  with 
a face  like  a good-tempered  hawk,  and  very  restless  eyes, — so  ever  on 
the  move,  that,  without  any  unpleasant.  distortion,  they  constantly 
appeared  to  be  looking  all  ways  at  once.  He  liad  a glass  of  hot 
brandy-and-water  upon  the  hob  of  the  fireplace,  and  a long  clay  pipe, 
the  smoke  of  which  he  was  trying  to  puíf  out  in  fanciful  rings,  as  he 
sent  it  floating  in  the  atmospherc  of  the  room. 

‘c  Still  going  it,”  said  the  latter,  as  lie  listened  to  the  ccaseless  gush 
of  a water-spout  outside  the  door. 

“Marry,  ’tis  a fearful  night,”  returned  his  companion,  turning  the 
cloak,  and  looking  wistfully  at  its  drenched  texture,  “a  fearful  night 
and  a stormy.  Ho  ! within  there  !” 

A clumsy  boy — the  drawer  of  the  hostelry  — answercd  the  sum- 
mons.  The  last  speaker  inquired  what  time  the  latest  con vey anee 
would  pass  towards  Birmingham  ; and  being  told  that  there  was  the 
chance  of  a carrier’s  waggon  in  about  an  hour  s time,  he  ordered  a 
pint  of  ale,  and  some  powdered  ginger,  which  he  commenced  to  mull, 
rather  literally,  amidst  the  smoky  fire,  in  an  inverted  tin  fool's-cap. 
“Been  to  Warwick,  sir?”  asked  the  tall  man  sententiously. 

“ Gramercy,  no,  sir  !”  replied  the  otlier ; “ but  I sliall  mark  to-day 
in  my  calendar  with  a white  stone.  I liavc  been  a pilgrimage  to  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  Shakspeare’s  lifc  at  Avon’s  Stratford — the  cham- 
ber  and  the  chancel  V* 

This  speech  seemed  slightly  above  the  comprehension  of  the  tall 
man.  He  winked  his  eyes,  and  puffed  his  pipe  two  or  three  times,  as 
if  to  clear  his  intellects  before  he  observed, — 

“ Ah  ! Shakspere  — yes : I Ve  heard  his  ñame  somewhcre,  I ’m 
sure.” 

The  otlier  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  regarded  his  companion 
with  astonishment.  After  a minute  he  asked, — 

“ Did  you  never  visit  that  hallowed  room,  in  which  he  was  born  ?” 
“ Oh  I now  I remember,”  said  the  tall  man.  “ I 've  read  it  on  a 
board  outside  the  house  as  I went  through  the  Street.  No  ; I never 
did:  there  was  not  much  to  see,  I expect.  It  looked  just  about  the 
poorest  place  in  the  town.” 
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“ But,  oh  ! how  rich  is  association  !”  rcturncd  his  companion  ; K the 
slirine  at  which  alJ  the  great  and  good  of  eartli  have  bowed.  I slept 
last  night  in  that  consecrated  room.’' 

The  tall  man  returned  no  answer,  hut  looked  at  his  companion  for 
a second  or  two,  elevating  his  eyebrows  until  it  appeared  that  his 
entire  forehead  liad  the  property  of  being  pulled  up  like  the  calash  of 
a bathing-machine.  The  other  continucd,  in  the  cunventional  manner 
of  some  one  connccted  with  the  stage, 

“ The  scene  of  Shakspeare’s  birth  represents  an  interior,  meanly 
furnished ; there  is  a practicable  window  in  Fiat,  supposed  to  look 
into  the  Street;  a fireplace,  Right;  a large  oaken  chest.,  Left;  a bust 
of  the  poct  on  a box,  Right  Second  Entrance.  Music.” 

" What  music?”  asked  the  tall  man,  who  appeared  to  have  some 
glimmering  understanding  of  what  the  other  was  describing. 

“ Some  mountebanks,  who  were  by  chance  in  the  Street,  and  whose 
performance  I had  been  watching.  My  excursión  formed  a species 
of  juvenile  night  in  my  season  of  relaxation.  The  tumbling  and  tom- 
foolery  carne  first : the  chaste  and  intellectual  succeeded.” 

“ l don’t  cali  tumbling  * tomfoolery,1  though,”  said  the  tall  man. 

Ci  It  is  excellent  in  its  way,”  answered  his  companion  ; then,  recur- 
ring  to  the  Shakspeare-house,  he  added,  il  An  ancient  woman  was  my 
guide ; and  when  I asked  her  if  I might  sleep  but  one  night  in  that 
thrilling  interior,  she  appeared  surprised.  But  I pleaded  inspiration; 
so  she  borrowed  a mattrass,  and  put  it  on  the  ground,  with  higli- 
backed  chairs,  hung  with  oíd  drapery,  round  me.  I had  bright 
dreams  that  night.” 

The  tall  man  kept  contemplating  his  companion,  as  he  puflfed  his 
pipe,  with  increasing  curiosity. 

“ I dreamt,”  continued  the  other,  “ that  all  dramatic  distinction 
was  abolished  in  the  pathos  of  the  hcart.  1 saw  the  bust  of  Sliak- 
speare  animated,  as  he  clasped  the  persecuted  Susan  Hopley  to  his 
hosom  with  one  hand,  and  extended  the  other  to  the  British  Seaman, 
whom  the  sight  of  a woman  in  distress  had  unmanned.  It  was  a 
sweet  night;  and  I rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  wandered  by  the 
Avon.  I did  not  go  back  again.” 

“ I think  I shall  try  that  on  myself,  when  I go  there,”  said  the  tall 
man  ; ait’s  a capital  plan  to  save  bed  and  breakfast  at  an  inn.  Is 
the  house  open  to  everybody,  and  that  oíd  woman  the  only  one  who 
keeps  it  for  the  governor  ?” 

It  was  evident  that  the  tall  man  was  not  quite  comportable  in  his 
mind  as  to  who  Shakspere  was.  He  kept  wrinkling  his  forehead,  and 
seratehing  his  temple  with  the  end  of  his  pipe,  as  he  repeated  the 
ñame  audibly  to  himself  several  times.  At  length  the  light  seemed 
to  come. 

“ Don’t  he  act  plays  ?”  lie  asked. 

“ He  wrote  one  or  two,”  replied  the  other  with  mild  sarcasm, 
which  however  did  not  appear  to  be  taken.  “ And  I have  been  there 
as  an  ’umble  brother,  to  inscribe  my  ñame  upon  that  consecrated 
whitewashed  wall ; alheit  there  was  but  little  room  for  a pin  to  stand 
upon  its  head.  But  it  is  there,  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  fireplace, 
and  near  the  ground  ; between  Edmund  Kean  and  John  Smith.” 

“ What  s the  advantage  of  so  doing,  may  I ask  ?”  inquired  the  tall 
man. 
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“ At  presen t — none:  for  fúturity,  much,”  returned  his  companion. 

“ The  world  allows  no  meed  to  living  authors.  Wcre  tlie  Swan  of 
Avon  now  amongst  us,  his  warmest  admirers  would  become  his  ene- 
mies  ; the  critics  would  pitch  into  his  plays ; and  he  himself,  if  more 
than  commonly  successful,  would  be  called  a hurabug.*’ 

“ Tlmt  ’s  true,”  said  the  tall  man,  perfectly  understanding  the  tenor 
of  the  speech,  if  lie  was  not  altogether  acquainted  with  the  subjeet  of 
it.  “ It’s  a great  thing  to  be  a humbug,  though  ; I Ve  been  called  so 
oflen.  It  means  hitting  the  public,  in  reality.  Anybody  who  can 
do  so  is  sure  to  be  called  a humbug  by  somebody  who  can’t.” 

“Good  !”  exclaimed  his  companion,  applauding  with  his  hnnds. 

“ It  has  been  my  own  fate  often ; but  1 trust  to  posterity.  In 
future  times,  I hope  the  birth-place  of  William  Shakspere  wiil  have 
no  occasion  to  blush,  because  its  fireplace  is  inscribed  with  the  ñame 
of  Glenalvon  Fogg.” 

An  honest  pride  radiated  over  the  anxious  visage  of  the  individual 
as  he  pronouuced  his  ñame.  For  it  was  indeed  our  oíd  acquaintance, 
the  dramatic  author. 

“ Are  yon  Fogg,  of  the  Brummagem  ?”  asked  the  tall  man. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  myself,”  returned  the  author,  with  mo- 
dest  bearing. 

“ How  odd  tlmt  we  sliould  meet  here/’ returned  the  other.  “ Don’t 
you  know  me  ?** 

“I  cannot  say  I do,”  replied  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ Come,  now,  guess  : can’t  you  tell  ?” 

“ No,  by  my  troth ; and  on  tliis  goodly  steel,”  answered  his  com- 
panion, mechanically  laying  hold  of  the  poker,  as  he  seanned  the 
other  frotn  head  to  foot.  “Come  on,  fair  sir;  thy  ñame  and  calling.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  other,  with  the  importance  of  making  an  in- 
teresting  revelation.  “ I ’m  Rosset.” 

aWhat,  Rosset  of  the  midland  circuit?”  inquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ Yes.” 

“ No  r 

A fellowship  appeared  to  be  immediately  establishcd  bctween 
them.  Mr.  Rosset  handed  Mr.  Fogg  his  glass,  who  pledged  him 
therein,  and  stated  his  delight  at  seeing  him,  strengthening  the 
avowal  by  his  halidame,  as  was  his  wont  on  interesting  occasions. 

“ Our  lines  come  so  cióse,”  said  Mr.  Rosset,  “ tliat  I can  throw  a 
good  deal  into  your  way,  if  you  ’ll  writc  for  me.  I ’ve  got  seventeen 
garavans  about  the  country  now.  Three  of  them  are  dancing-shows, 
and  they  ’ve  all  got  platforms.  Now  I want  some  plays  for  the  first, 
and  some  good  gags  for  the  other.  I pay,  you  know,  the  best  of 
pnces ; but,  then,  I must  have  the  best  of  articles.” 

Mr.  Fogg  was  not  going  to  catch  at  the  ofíer  too  willingly,  ul though 
it  suited  him.  He  pleaded  press  of  urgent  business,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  theatres  for  good  pieces  and  constant  novelty.  Heavcn  save 
the  mark ! 

u Oh  ! you  can  do  it,”  said  Mr.  Rosset.  “ But  how  about  the 
other  cliap  — Shakspere;  him  you  were  talking  about ? Will  he  do 
any thing — is  he  dear?” 

“ Yes — dear  indeed — to  every  Englishman  !”  murmured  Mr.  Fogg, 
with  apostrophizing  accents. 
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“ Wcll,  tlmt  settles  him,  then  ; he  won’t  fit  my  purpose,”  said 
Uosset.  “ How  ’s  busiuess  at  Birmingham  ?” 

l<  Shy,”  mournfully  observed  Mr.  Fogg,  elevating  bis  eyebrows, 
and  shaking  his  head.  “1  find  domestic  dramas  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  most  harrowing  distress  produce  no  effect  in  manufacturing 
towns.  The  pcople  there  see  them  all  for  nothing  at  their  own 
homes  mucli  better  done.'* 

“ I hcard  your  Jane  Shorc  drevv  money,”  rcmarked  Rosset. 

“ Permit  me,"  said  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  with  a mild  smile:  “the 
Lea  Shorc  I think  you  mean.  Yes,  1 may  íiatter  myself  that  was  a 
card : but  Birmingham  being  an  inland  town,  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it;  tbe“British  Sailor,”  and  the  “ Storm  at  Sea,”  with  the 
*(  Schooner  clawing  oli’  the  leesbore,”  harrow  the  audience.  At  Bris- 
tol  or  Liverpool  they  know  what  seamen,  schooners,  and  the  ocean 
mean  : you  might  as  well  play  a translation  of  The  Forty  \ Llueves  at 
Bagdad.  Critics  would  cavil  at  the  localities,  and  point  out  the 
anuehronisms.” 

“ Shouldn’t  wonder,”  answered  Mr.  Rosset,  once  more  in  the  clouds 
of  his  pipe  and  intcllect  mingled  together,  from  Mr.  Fogg’s  long 
words.  “ That  ’s  why  I never  take  my  wild  Malays  to  Monniouth, 
because  it  ’s  their  native  place.  But  now  to  business,  for  1 ’m  in  a 
fix.  1 ’m  travelling  at  present  with  my  mechanical  figures;  my  son  ’s 
at  Goventry  with  the  circus  ; and  the  missus  is  looking  after  the  wild 
Malays  and  Circassian  giantess  at  Wolverhampton.  Now,  you  see,  I 
want  a new  piece  for  the  mechanical  figures.  There  ’s  seven  in 
working-order — four  ladies  and  three  gents,  and  it  must  bring  in  the 
Scaramouch  with  the  telescope  neck,  the  Turk  who  tmnbles  to  pieces, 
and  the  cracker-tailed  hobbyhorse,  that  always  ends  the  play.  Come, 
1 ’ll  stand  a five-pun’  fiimsy  for  the  piece — what  do  you  say  to  it?” 

“ It  is  a difficult  task,”  said  Mr.  Fogg  after  a short  deliberation. 
“ Couldn’t  you  leave  out  the  craeker  ? That’s  rather  descending  to 
the  illegitimate.  Shakspere  never  produced  his  interest  by  tying 
crackers  to  horses’  tails.” 

“ Blow  Shakespere  !”  replied  Mr.  Rosset ; “ perhaps  he  ’d  got  a dif- 
ferent  set  to  deal  with.  My  aetors  liave  all  got  wooden  heads.” 

“It  is  not  a rarc  idiosyncrasy  in  the  histrionic  profession,”  re- 
mar ked  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ llore ’s  a sketch  of  my  new  proscenium,”  said  Mr.  Rosset,  un- 
folding  a paper  of  questionable  cleanliness.  “ Isn’t  that  legitímate  ? 
Look  at  the  motto,  ‘All  the  world ’s  a railway.*  It  >vas  ‘All  the 
world’s  a stage,*  but  I luid  it  altered,  for  it  ’s  more  appropriate  now- 
a-days ; go-a-head  ’s  my  maxim.” 

“ I should  like  to  liave  seen  the  company  you  v/isli  me  to  write 
for,”  said  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ That  ’s  soon  settled,”  answered  the  other  ; “ follow  me.” 

They  left  the  tap,  and  puddling  across  a wet  yard,  whilst  Mr.  Ros- 
set sheltered  thecandle  in  his  lmt,  entered  a large  outbuilding,  some- 
thing  between  a carpenter’s  shop  and  a stable,  and  fitted  up  roughly 
as  a small  theatre,  with  primitive  benehes  of  rough  deais  laid  upon 
tubs.  A lantern  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters;  and  underneath  this 
Mr.  Fogg  observed  a man  lying  asleep  upon  one  of  the  seats,  and 
snoring  loudly. 

“ Ah  ! he  was  a capital  clown  to  my  circus,”  said  Rosset ; “ only 
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he  fell  short  of  the  spring-board  in  a somerset,  and  put  his  bip  out  of 
joint;  so  I gave  h¡m  a birth  herc.  Halloo!  JefFriesI” 

The  man,  who  was  lying  in  the  attitude  of  a slumbering  stage-rob- 
ber,  started  up  upon  being  called,  and  at  Rosset*  s directions  foraged 
in  a large  chest,  in  which  the  “ eompany  ” resided. 

“ That  *8  good — ain*t  it?”  said  the  proprietor,  as  he  took  up  a small 
man  on  horsebaek,  made  of  painted  brass,  and  propelling  it  along  the 
floor,  made  it  imítate  the  natural  movements  of  the  animal  by  con- 
cealed  rackwork  working  on  its  wheels. 

“ I *d  bet  anything,  now,  you  don*t  know  what  that  is  ?”  said  Mr. 
Rosset,  with  a mixture  of  admiration  and  mystery.  Then,  without 
waiting  for  a reply,  he  continued,  “ That  little  horse  rodé  many  hun- 
dred  times  across  the  window  in  Leicester  Square  when  things  were 
up  in  that  quarter.  This  is  what  I wanted  to  shew  you,  though.’ 

He  took  a dolí  from  the  man,  about  four  feet  higli,  dressed  as  a 
countryman,  with  a jovial  expression  of  countenance.  Various  strings 
were  attached  to  its  liinbs,  which  all  worked  through  a lióle  in  the  top 
of  his  head  ; and  these  were  fastened  to  sticks  which  the  master  held 
in  his  hand.  Then  standing  on  a form,  Mr.  Rosset  gave  certain  mo- 
tions  to  the  figure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a remarkable  tlexi- 
bility  in  the  knee-joints  enabling  them  to  turn  all  ways  at  once, 
might  llave  been  accounted  very  truc  to  life. 

“ This  is  Tommy/'  continued  Mr.  Rosset : “ he  's  the  cleverest 
dolí  I ’vc  got,  and  the  favouritest  with  the  audience.  When  1 ’m  tra- 
velling  alone,  and  get  dull,  I usually  sets  him  up  opposite  to  me.  He 
looks  so  uucommon  merry,  that  I always  think  I Ve  just  said  a good 
tliing,  and  he  *s  enjoying  it.  Look  at  that,  now.” 

And  here  Mr.  Rosset,  with  increased  admiration,  put  the  figure 
through  various  fresh  attitudes. 

Having  thus  shown  Mr.  Glenalvon  Togg  the  style  of  actors  he  was 
to  write  for,  they  were  about  to  commence  arrangements  respecting 
the  payment,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  clumsy  boy,  who  in- 
formed  Mr.  Rosset  that  the  waggon  from  Warwick  liad  stopped  at 
the  door. 

“ It  contains  my  properties,”  said  the  Wholesale  showman.  “ Let 
us  see  them  put  out.” 

They  went  back  to  the  door  of  the  house,  with  the  late  clown 
limping  after  them  ; and  tliere  found  the  waggon  and  its  steaming 
liorses  stationed.  The  driver  was  giving  his  aid  to  remove  some 
large  packing-cases ; and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  a young  fellow, 
who  liad  apparently  been  his  fellow-passenger.  The  ear  of  the 
dramatic  author  was  attraeted  by  the  tones  of  the  voice:  and  he  ad- 
vanced  the  candle,  which  was  sputtering  with  the  rain-drops,  to  look 
at  him. 

“ Like  some  forgotten  melody  tliose  accents  fall  !”  exclaimed  the 
dramatic  author,  “ and  win  my  faney  back  to  other  days.  Ah,  yes  ! 
is  it? — it  is  ! Mr.  Scattergood  !” 

“Glenalvon  Fogg !”  cried  Vincent — for  it  was  our  hero, — less  dra- 
ma ti  cally,  but  with  no  less  surprise,  as  he  seized  his  oíd  patronV 
hand,  and  shook  it  warmly.  u This  is  indeed  singular.” 

“ And  do  we  meet  again,  mine  ancient  friend  !”  cried  the  good- 
hearted  dramatist,  giving  vent  to  feelings  which  he  liad  long  pent  up 
from  lack  of  sympathy  ! “ Come  to  my  arms  ! But — belay  tliere — 
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belay  ! pipe  up  tlie  main-brace.  My  dear  eyes  I I *m  running  over 
at  thc  lce-seuppers  like  a loblolly-boy.” 

To  the  by-standers — evcn  including  Mr.  Rosset — tbe  speech  was 
somewhat  enigrnatical.  But  Vincent  understood  his  oíd  friend’s 
idiom,  and  again  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  as  they  entered  the 
house,  together  with  the  packages. 

“ And  what  has  brought  you  here  ?”  asked  Mr.  Fogg,  after  he  liad 
hurriedly  introduced  Vincent  to  his  cornpanion. 

u The  mere  chance  of  dclivering  those  goods,”  said  Vincent.  4t  But 
1 was  bound  for  Birmingham  in  search  of  you.  I heard  at  the  oíd 
tavern  by  the  theatre  that  the  ‘Lee  Shore  7 had  done  well  here/’ 

“ Ah  ! ” cried  Mr.  Fogg,  and  his  features  lighted  up  with  pleasure, 
“ do  they  know  there  how  we  llave  carried  all  before  us?  I sliould 
think  that  wouid  be  a split  nib  in  Mumford’s  pen — eh?” 

Mr.  Mumford,  it  may  be  rcmembered,  was  the  rival  nautical  dra- 
matist,  author  of  the  “ Nore  Lights;  or,  The  Wreck  ofthe  Goodwin." 
“ And  how  llave  things  gone  on  in  town  with  you  since  I left?” 

“ Oh,  not  very  well/*  replied  Vincent,  as  his  countenance  fell.  “ I 
will  tell  you  everything  another  time.  In  fact,  I llave  been  working 
my  way  down  here  as  cheuply  as  I could,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
situation  that  it  was  in  your  power  to  give  me  at  the  Birmingham 
theatre. 

“ Alack  I alackl*’  cried  Mr.  Fogg,  t€  the  1 Lee-Shore  * has  finished 
its  run.  But  stop;  our  friend,  Mr.  Rosset,  may  know  of  somcthing. 
Do  you  want  a hand  in  any  of  your  enterprising  concerns?”  he  asked 
of  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Rosset,  who  had  been  gazing  with  great  curiosity  all  this  time 
at  Vincent,  simply  inquired  “ if  the  gentleman  could  throw  a trampo- 
line  over  four  horses,  twelve  bayoneta,  and  through  a balloon.** 

“ I aui  sorry  to  confess  my  inability,”  said  Vincent. 

“ You  *re  a well-built  fellow,  too/'  said  Rosset.  “ However,  of 
course  you  will  wait  here  until  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  have  a 
talk.  1 ’ve  all  sorts  of  lines,  if  any  will  suit  you.** 

The  continuance  of  the  bad  weather  was  sucli,  that  Mr.  Fogg — at 
all  times  a bird  of  extreme  passage  — resolved  upon  not  going  back 
to  Birmingham  that  evcning.  Mr.  Rosset,  hoping  they  wcre  not  over 
particular,  otfered  the  whole  of  his  theatre  as  a resting-place,  for  thc 
accommodations  of  the  hostelry  were  limited ; and  after  a short  con- 
versation  they  adjourned  thereunto,  Mr.  Fogg  spreading  his  revered 
cloak  upon  a heap  of  sawdust,  which,  he  said,  “ was  a couch  that 
kings  might  envy.  But  Mr.  Rosset,  huving  found  that  some  of  his 
company  had  sustained  injury  from  the  wet,  wouid  not  scck  bis  pii- 
low, — which  was  a roll  of  green  baize  used  to  divide  the  sixpenny 
from  the  shilling  audience, — until  he  had  seen  them  all  looked  after. 
With  Jeffries*  aid,  assisted  also  by  Vincent,  ever  ready  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  they  were  disposed  about  every  available  part  of 
the  interior,  to  air  and  dry ; and  then  the  trio  disposed  themselves  to 
sleep  wherever  their  preferencc  found  it  practicable. 

The  lantern  still  liung  from  the  rafler,  throwdng  its  light  over  the 
bui)ding,and  upon  the  forms  ofthe  inmates,  who  were  all  soon  asleep, 
with  the  cxception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Fogg,  w lióse  fevered  vigils  were 
such  as  poets  ever  have.  Indeed,  he  was  already  elaborating  the 
plot  ofthe  intended  piece  : in  furthcrance  of  which,  he  was  looking 
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at  the  comical  forras  of  thc  actors  who  liung  around.  And  togctlicr 
these  made  up  a quaint  tableau  : especially  a lady  in  a short  waist 
and  feathers,  like  the  princesses  in  the  children’s  story-books:  the 
comic  peasant,  in  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  a joke  near  the  door  ; 
the  Searamoueh  witli  the  giraffe-neck,  who  appeared  to  be  peeping 
into  the  lantern ; and  the  hobby-horsc  and  rider,  who  wcre  kceping  a 
very  intoxicated  guard  ovcr  the  rccumbent  forms  around. 

At  length  everything  was  hushed  in  repose ; and  even  Mr.  Fogg 
effected  a compromiso  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  the 
real  and  ideal  were  so  intimately  blended,  that  he  coukl  distinguish 
between  tliem  no  longer.  And  then  liis  fancy  revelled  in  wondrous 
flights;  his  wooden  companions  started  into  Ufe,  and  amidst  them  all 
the  statue  of  Shakspeare,  with  its  neck  stretched  out  in  the  telescopio 
fashion  of  the  Scaramouch,  regarded  him  with  a complaisant  air,  and 
appeared  to  encourage  his  dramatic  labours,  ere  he  executed  a pus 
seul  in  thc  most  approved  fashion  of  modern  ballet. 


C1IAPTEK  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit  arranges  tho  ct  Providont  Crickets”  féte  and  fancy  fair  at  Roshcrvillc. 

Tiie  society  of  Provident  Crickets,  in  which  Mr.  Jollit  filled  seve- 
ral  important  offices,  was  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  philan- 
thropic  harmony,  with  ulterior  objects  of  universal  benevolence  and 
brotherly  love. 

But,  although  these  objects  were  publicly  announccd,  yet  was  thc 
society  itself  a secret  one:  and  various  mystic  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion  were  performed  when  a member  joined  it,  from  which  the  prying 
eye  of  vulgar  curiosity  was  carefully  shut  out.  What  these  ceremo- 
nies were  is  not  known  ; but  invidious  reports  whispered  that  some  of 
them  bore  a resemblance  to  tliose  only  seen  in  the  woodcuts  pertain- 
ing  to  oíd  editions  of  Fox’s  Martyrs,  and  pourtraying  an  unpleasant 
passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Laurenee.  These  ideas  deterred  many  mild 
and  timid  individuáis  from  joining  the  society;  although,  ccrtainly, 
thc  house  in  which  the  Crickets  met  was  nevcr  disturbcd  b y the 
shrieks  of  agony  which  might  be  looked  for  as  the  accompaniments 
of  a similar  ordeal,  in  the  common  order  of  things.  And  as  the  nonces 
usually  re-appeared  with  a cheerful  and  contentcd  aspect,  those  who 
were  not  in  the  hábil  of  being  lead  away  by  wild  and  romantic  no- 
tions  carne  to  thc  conclusión  that  the  great  secret  consisted  in  therc 
being  nonc  at  all. 

After  the  harmony,  which  was  the  first  consideration,  the  chief  end 
of  the  society  was  the  assistance  of  distressed  members  and  their 
fam ilies  ; but  as  few  of  the  members  liad  fam ilies,  and  none  were 
distressed,  the  fuuds  were  usually  expended  in  festivity.  An  out- 
ward  shew  of  charity  was,  however,  still  kcpt  up : and  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion,  as  the  fines  liad  been  trivial,  and  the  balance  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jollit,  who  was  the  treasurer,  equallyso,  he  determined 
by  a coup  de  vuiitre  to  raise  them,  that  they  might  still  llave  enough 
to  provide  the  annual  excursión  for  the  members.  He  thcrefore  pro- 
posed  a fancy  fair  and  féte  at  Roshcrville,  which  schcme  mceting 
with  thc  approbation  of  evcrybody,  was  forthwith  agrccd  upon. 
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The  cutiré  arrangements  werc  confutad  to  Mr.  Jollit;  and  very 
joyous  intleed  did  he  become  with  the  excitement  of  the  prepara- 
tions.  Every  one  of  bis  friends  was  pressed  into  the  Service,  and 
their  interest  requested  with  their  female  acquaintances  to  furnish 
the  stalls.  Be  sure  that  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  was  not  forgotten, 
ñor  Mrs.  Hanking  herself;  and  these  ladies  even  condescended  to 
keep  the  stalls,  influenced  also  by  Mr.  Snarry,  who  was  himself  a 
“Cricket;”  and  wliom  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  pleasantly  bantered  upon  his 
exertions  before  their  fair  friends,  telling  him  that,  although  he  was 
a bachelor  now,  and  liad  no  family  to  provi  de  for  at  present,  yet  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  happen  sonríe  day.  And  hereupon  did  Mr. 
Snarry  blush  deeply,  and  pretend  not  to  hear:  which  innocent  de- 
euption  Mr.  Jollit,  in  heartless  disregard  of  his  feelings,  would  not 
allow  ; but  accompunied  his  speech  by  poking  him  in  the  ribs,  and 
making  a noise  with  his  mouth  similar  to  that  used  for  the  propulsión 
ofhorses.  And  on  these  occasions  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  grew  sud- 
denly  short-sighted : and  was  compelled  to  bring  her  eyes  cióse  to 
the  Berlin-work  pair  of  hraces  she  was  engaged  upon,  counting  five 
squares  instead  of  three,  and  making  the  needTe  come  up  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpeeted  places  from  underneath,  until  the  provoking  Mr.  Jollit 
would  ask  her  what  was  her  opinión  upon  the  subject : upon  which 
all  further  assumption  of  inattention  was  perfectly  useless,  and  then 
Mrs.  Ilankins’s  sister  declared  that  Mr.  Jollit  got  really  too  bad ; she 
never  kncw  sueli  a dreadfully  rude  ereature ! 

Mr.  Bam  was  not  behind-hand  in  his  contributions.  He  oílered  at 
first  to  dress  a salad  for  one  of  the  stalls ; but  as  tliis  was  a singular 
árdele  for  young  ladies  to  retail  to  purchasers,  he  promised  to  fur- 
nish some  autographs  of  eminent  personages,  having  found  at  some 
charity  fair  in  London  that  tliey  met  a ready  sale.  But  as  these 
werc  much  easier  to  write  than  to  collect,  he  set  to  work,  and  pro- 
duced  several  very  remarkable  ones,  ineluding  some  of  Shakspere, 
Joan  of  Are,  and  William  Tell;  to  which  he  gave  an  appearance  of 
great  authenticity  by  writing  them  first  on  fly-leaves  torn  from  oíd 
law-books,  and  then  hanging  them  up  the  chimney  of  his  chambers 
until  tliey  were  duly  smoke-dried  and  discoloured.  And  tliis  gave 
Mr.  Joe  Jollit  a liint  to  get  up  some  valuable  relies,  with  the  aid  of 
an  intelligent  turncr,  from  wliosc  wood-stores  were  producéd  more 
picces  of  the  Royal  George,  piles  of  oíd  London  Bridge,  rafters  of  the 
Exchange,  and  Stratford  mulberry  blocks,  than  would  have  been  suf- 
íicient  to  construct  snuff-boxes,  silk-reels,  and  watch-stands  for  each 
member  of  every  family  at  present  inhabiting  the  civilized  globe. 

But  Mr.  Bam  also  knew  a lady — a client — high  in  rank,  and  gifted 
in  intelleet,  whose  ñame  lie  was  not  at  liberty  to  State,  but  who  liad 
written  a charming  work ; and  she  liad  promised  to  give  the  MSS.  to 
the  society,  if  tliey  would  print  it,  and  sell  it  in  aid  of  their  funds.  It 
was  called  the  “ Rainbow  of  Reality,”  and  was  sure  to  prove  an  im- 
mense  hit.  In  fact,  it  liad  been  seen  by  every  publisher  in  London, 
and  they  liad  all  declared  that  it  was  really  too  good  to  be  tlirown 
away  upon  the  senseless  a ver  age  mass  of  readers,  which  was  their 
only  reason  for  deelining  it.  And  therefore  the  authoress  liad  deter- 
mined  that  it  should  forcé  its  own  vvuy,  despite  the  liberal  offer  made 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Monthly  Muft* — a repcrloire  of  the  lean 
monde,  and  courier  des  “ fiddle- faddles”  de  Londres — to  print  it  all 
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for  nothing,  ¡n  their  pages,  which  liacl  strong  hold  upon  public  sym- 
pathy,  by  tlicir  affecting  clainis  to  be  considered  as  a sort  ofliterary 
free  hospital — a gratuitous  asylum  for  the  rejected  and  incurable. 

Mr.  Itasselas  Fipps  was  not  overlooked  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Jol- 
lit’s  exertions,  who  had  almost  persuaded  him  either  to  dress  as  a 
shepherd,  and  play  bis  ilute  at  the  en  trance  of  the  maze,  with  two 
liired  lambs  to  sport  before  him;  or  in  the  costume  ofa  minstrel  to 
pervade  the  gardens,  or  watch  from  the  lonely  tower,  and  sound  a 
clarión  when  he  saw  some  ¡ndefinite  acquaintances  on  their  winding 
way.  Rut  with  respect  to  the  first  performance,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  upon 
reflection  decided  that  it  would  get  very  slow  after  the  first  ten  mi- 
nutes ; and  that  Mr.  Fipps* s mind  was  not  exactly  of  that  order  to  re- 
turn  any  playful  observations  which  would  doubtless  be  addressed 
to  him  by  jolly  gentlemen  inclining  to  waggishness.  And  as  to  the 
second,  no  musical-instrument  maker  appeared  to  understand  practi- 
cally  what  a clarión  was,  although  they  admitted  they  hadoften  heard 
the  word  used,  no  more  tlian  the  timbre!,  lyre,  and  saekbut  which 
Mr.  Jollit  severally  proposed ; so  that  at  last  the  guitar  was  the  in- 
strument  fixed  upon  to  accompany  Mr.  Fipps  as  the  troubadour,  since 
he  could  play  a few  chords  upon  it;  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  he 
would  be  useful  in  writing  popular  waltzes  upon  tinted  paper,  to  be 
retailed  at  the  stalls. 

Of  course  there  was  a great  deal  of  amusement  in  getting  the 
things  together.  One  lady  sent  an  article  she  termed  a brioche , — 
soinething  between  a pie  and  a pillow,  made  of  harlequin-coloured 
worsted;  and  which  servcd  the  funny  gentleman  to  throw  covertly 
at  Mr.  Snarry’s  head  for  one  entire  evening;  others  cut  blue-stock- 
ings  and  black-legs  out  of  coloured  paper,  and,  securing  them  in  en- 
velopes,  wrote  ontside,  “The  Gentleman’s  Horror,”  or  “ The  Ladies* 
Aversión,”  as  the  case  might  be,  their  object  being  to  surprise  the 
enterprising  purchaser,  and  produce  merriment  upon  being  opened, 
with  plcasant  banter,  and  the  opportunity  of  saying  smart  things. 
Then  there  were  butterfly  pen-wipers,  and  cockatoo  pincushions,  and 
perforated  pasteboard  netting-boxes,  with  pencilled  views  of  Caris- 
hrooke  Castle  and  the  Rridge  of  Sighs  without  end:  and  wax  flowers, 
and  rice-paper  flowers,  and  shell  flowers,  and  feather  flowers,  and 
flowers  in  water  colours,  Persian  painting,  and  oriental  tinting,  ¡n  all 
of  which  the  fuchsias  predominated ; which,  placed  in  the  gardens 
themsclves,  would  have  cnhanccd  their  reputation  as  the  depository 
of  rare  botanical  plants,  for  with  the  exception  of  those  specified,  it 
was  perfectly  impossible,  even  to  the  comprehension  of  the  oldest 
gardener,  to  tell  to  what  class  they  belonged.  Mr.  Bam’s  brother, 
who  was  secretary  to  a cernetery,  sornewhat  scandalized  the  conduc- 
tors  of  the  fair  by  seuding  a toy  made  like  a little  hearse,  with  music 
inside  — a simple  melody  of  three  notes  recurring  every  time  the 
wheel  carne  round,  and  giving  rather  an  air  of  joviality  to  the  progresa 
of  the  vehicle;  as  well  as  a velvet-covered  box,  about  nine  inches 
long,  in  the  form  of  a coffin,  with  a silver  píate,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  word  “ Gan¿s.”  But  this  unseemly  rnirth  was  very  properly  re- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Snarry,  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister. 

The  fireworks,  the  dancing,  and  the  miscellaneous  amusements 
were  equally  cared  for  by  Mr.  Jollit;  and,  a few  evenings  before  the 
flete,  a committee  was  held  at  bis  lodgings,  or  rather  bis  “ rooms,”  as 
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lie  callee!  tliem,  to  make  final  arrangements.  Tlie  laclies  of  Mr. 
Hankins’s  domestic  circle  graeed  the  meeting,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rasselas 
Fipps  and  Mr.  Bam ; but  few  of  thc  “ Providcnt  Crickets”  themselves 
were  tliere,  as  they  believed  firmly  in  Mr.  Joe  Jollit's  enterprize. 

“ Now,  we  must  remember,”  said  Jollit,  “ that.  this  fair  will  be  set 
forth  as  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  providing  an  asylum  for  the  members. 
Wliere  that  asylum  is  to  be  I don’t  exactly  know ; but  my  present 
wishes  incline  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  on  Richmond  Hill.” 

“The  ideal  I never!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister,  as  if 
shocked  at  the  dcceit.  “What  dreadfully  sly  creatures  you  are!” 
And  then  she  continued,  in  all  innocence,  “ What  a pity  it  is  you 
have  no  children,  Mr.  Jollit  I” 

The  funny  gentleman  appearcd  aghast  with  surprise,  and  over- 
whelmed  with  confusión  at  the  observation,  as  he  stammered  forth, 

" Mrs.  Ilankins — now,  really  ! — your  sister — upon  my  honour — 
such  a very  singular  remark  for  a lady  to  make  !” 

“ Now,  Mr.  Jollit,  you  know  what  1 mean,”  cried  the  sister,  blush- 
ing  to  a wonderful  extent. 

“Oh,  pcrfectly;  it  needs  no  explanation,”  answered  Mr.  Jollit, 
concealing  his  face  with  well-feigned  surprise  and  terror  in  his  haud- 
kerchief.  “ Ilankins — can  you , as  a brother-in-law,  allow  this?” 
“There  was  a general  laugh  at  Mr.  Jollit’s  distress,  during  which 
Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister  recovered  sufficiently  to  say, 

“ 1 mean  there  ouglit  to  be  a scliool  to  walk  about  the  grounds.” 
“Oh  I now  I comprehend,”  said  Mr.  Jollit;  “ very  clean  children, 
just  wrung  out  and  ironed,  who  look  as  if  their  faces  liad  been  polished 
with  sand-paper  and  bees-wax.” 

“ Not  a bad  hint,”  observed  Mr.  Bam;  “because  then  the  news- 
papers  could  say,  that  ‘ the  children  paraded  the  ground,  and  excited 
general  attention  by  their  clean  and  healthy  appearance.’  ” 

“ Could  we  hirc  an  infant-scliool  clieap,  for  the  day  ?”  osked  Mr. 
Jollit. 

“ Well,  I think  such  a thing  might  be  contrived,”  returned  Mr. 
Bam  : “ I will  see  about  it.  I wish,  though,  you  would  give  me 
something  to  do.” 

“ We  '11  make  you  Comptroller  of  the  Bancjuet-liall,”  rcplied  Jollit. 
“ You  can  mix  salad  and  make  punch  there  all  day,  if  you  like ; bc- 
sides,  your  public  exhibition  of  cutting  up  a fowl  without  taking  the 
fork  out,  and  shaving  a cucumber  on  your  knife,  will  make  a feature 
in  the  day’s  amusements.” 

Mr.  Bam  was  so  gifted  in  every  description  of  dinner-table  leger- 
demain,  that  lie  inwardly  lioped  the  suggestion  inight  be  carried 
out. 

The  distribution  of  the  contributed  articles  to  the  ditferent  stalls 
was  the  next  thing  thought  about,  the  choicest  heing  allotted  to  Mrs. 
Hankins’s  sister,  as  well  as  the  tent  with  the  pink  lining,  to  cast  an 
agreeable  hue  over  her  features,  with  orders  not  to  give  cliange  for 
any  money  tendered.  And  those  friends  were  also  selccted,  and 
their  ñames  written  down,  who  were  to  walk  about  from  tent  to  tent 
in  fashionable  attire,  making  unlimited  purchases  to  entice  others  to 
boy, — such,  it  was  understood,  being  the  custom  in  similar  institu- 
tions  of  the  highest  grade.  And  when  a slight  allusion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Snarry,  in  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  to  the  probable  injury  the 
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fete  might  do  in  the  case  o f one  or  two  persons  who.  got  tbeir  liveli 
hood  by  retailing  fancy  articles,  Mr.  Jollit  happily  set  all  things 
straiglit,  by  showing  that  the  things  sold  at  these  meetings  were 
always  of  that  perfectly  useless  description,  which  nobody  on  earth 
would  cver  think  of  patronizing  anywhere  clse. 

Amongst  Mr.  Bam’s  autographs  were  sonie  very  interesting  docu- 
ments,  far  beyond  mere  ñames.  There  was  a note  from  Tari  ton  to 
Shakspeare,  dunning  liini  for  tenpence,for  the  copyright  ofajokewhich 
the  popular  author  liad  introduced,  unacknowledged,  iiito  one  of  bis 
comedies,  and  on  which  a talcnted  friend  was  already  writing  a great 
book,  to  prove  which  joke  it  probably  was.  Tlicre  was  also  a prívate 
letter  from  the  author  of  Junius,  with  bis  real  ñame  and  address ; 
and  two  verses  from  an  unpublished  poem  of  Burns.  These  were 
ticketed  very  highly,  and  considered  the  great  genis  of  the  fair,  as 
well  as  two  songs  arranged  by  Mr.  Bodle,  and  presuuied  to  be 
written  by  liim,  being  answers  to  “ Love  on,” — one  called  “ Leave 
oíf,”  and  the  other  “ Lay  down,” — the  latter  addressed  to  bis  hound 
Be  vis, — as  imaginary  a quadruped  as  the  Maulhe  Doog>  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  of  which  a portrait  adorned  the  title,  drawn  after  a 
celebrated  painter,  or  rather  a pretty  considerable  distance  beliind 
him. 

It  now  only  remained  to  provide  Mr.  Fipps  with  bis  troubadour's 
dress  for  the  Rosherville  Minstrel;  and,  to  further  tliis,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit 
accompanied  him  the  next  day  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to  a 
respectable  Ilebrew  costume-merchant. 

It  was  a curious  sliop,  from  whose  Windows  a number  of  masks 
were  always  gazing  at  the  streets,  in  the  sepárate  panes.  Sonie  re- 
garded  the  passers  by  with  a calm,  stoical  indifference  ; otliers  in- 
sulted  them  with  unpleasant  grimaces ; and  otliers,  again,  looked 
merry  and  hilarious  into  the  Windows  of  the  opposite  periodical  sliop, 
as  though  they  could  read  the  jokes  from  that  distance  ; and  there 
were  a few  so  singularly  poli  te  and  affable  in  cxpression,  that  yon 
almost  felt  inclined  to  raise  your  hat  to  them,  until  you  saw  they  were 
just  the  same  to  everybody,  which  diminished  your  respect  for  them 
as  much  as  if  they  liad  been  real  heads,  instcad  of  pasteboard  ones. 
Beyond  these  there  was  little  show.  A tunic,  or  soldicr’s  coat,  care- 
lessly  thrown  down,  a dress-sword,  or  a coloured  print,  liguring  the 
unknown  costume  of  a country  that  did  not  exist,  were  all  the  object6 
displayed  in  the  window. 

Mr.  .Jollit  and  bis  friend  cntered  the  magazine,  but  not  until  the 
funny  gentleman  liad  collected  a crowd  before  the  shop  of  an  adjacent 
tea-dealer,  by  gravely  returning  the  salutes,  bow  for  bow,  of  u man- 
darín, who  sat  nodding  all  day  in  the  window.  They  were  conducted 
up  stairs,  to  a room  which  was  covered  with  splendid.  dresses,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  the  proprietor  told  them,  were  bespoken  for  a 
prívate  costume-ball  about  to  be  given  in  Fitzroy  Square.  Here  Mr. 
Fipps  was  so  dazzled,  that  lie  began  to  waver  between  a troubadour 
and  an  Audalusiau  nobleman,  and  liad  even  some  notions  of  a suit  of 
giit  leather  armour,  until  Mr.  Jollit  suggested  the  propriety  of  keep- 
ing  to  the  minstrel’s  costume,  which  he  final ly  chose,  after  much  mi- 
nute fitting  and  complaining.  The  guitar  pertaining  to  it  was  not 
taken,  hecause  it  liad  been  apparently  used  for  the  clever  pantomimic 
trick  of  being  broken  over  the  head  of  some  individual  repugnant  to 
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the  clown’s  íéelings,  which  assault,  albeit  mirth-provoking,  and  usually 
expeeted  when  a guitar,  looking-glass,  or  warming-pan  makes  its  ap- 
pcarance,  is  not  calculated,  in  a musical  point  of  view,  to  improve  its 
tone  ; and  so  another  was  bired  from  a music-shop. 

They  returned  to  Gravcsend  with  their  “ propcrties 99  tliat  cvening, 
after  a pleasant  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  the  funny  gentleman 
liad  almost  persuaded  bis  companion  to  dress  up  on  board  the 
steamer,  <fto  give  bim  confidence,”  adding,  that  tbey  might  perhaps 
pick  up  sufficient  to  pay  their  fares  by  the  attempt ; but  this  Mr.  Fipps 
liad  not  nerve  enougli  to  undertake. 

He  was,  however,  very  pleased  with  bis  dress  ; for,  after  all  liad 
retired  to  rest  that  night,  Mr.  Fipps  was  héard  wakening  soft  cords, 
as  well  as  everybody  in  the  liouse ; and  Mr.  Snarry,  wliose  curiosity 
led  bim  to  peep  through  the  key-bole,  affirmed  that  be  saw  Mr.  Fipps 
fully  attired  in  bis  costume,  and  so  carried  away  by  its  romance,  that 
be  was  bcaring  bis  bolster  (which  was  supposed  to  liave  fainted,  and 
to  whicb  a nigbt-gown  pulled  ovcr  it  gave  some  semblance  of  the 
human  forni)  over  what  Mr.  Fipps  considered  a rugged  pass,  or 
crumliling  ramparts,  for  to  sucli  did  the  glamour  of  bis  poetic  fanc)r 
convert  tlie  cliairs  and  a chest  of  drawers;  and,  baving  borne  off  bis 
treasure  to  bis  satisfaction  by  bis  own  trusty  sword,  (represen ted  by 
bis  ilute,)  tbe  soldier-minstrel  tlien  rested  in  bis  lonely  bower,  whicb 
was  bis  French  bed,  and  poured  fortb  a lay  of  love  and  chivalry,  evi- 
dently  peopling  bis  second  floor  with  a glittering  throng  of  listeners, 
as  be  reliearseu  bis  romaunts  for  bis  display  at  Rosberville. 

Ñor  was  it  until  tbe  warning  knocks  of  restless  lodgers  from  above, 
beneath,  and  around  bim  brought  bis  minstrelsy  to  a cióse,  and  dis- 
pelled  bis  brightimaginings,  that  be  divested  himselfof  bis  attire,  and 
souglit  fresb  visions  of  romance  in  tbe  magic  world  of  dreams. 


CIIAPTER  XXXIV. 

Clara  Scattergood  continúes  to  feel  that  she  is  a governess. 

Wiien  Clara  carne  to  herself  after  tbe  shock  caused  by  her  bro- 
tlier’s  unexpected  appcarancc,  sbc  found  that  shc  was  in  bed  in  her 
own  room,  to  whicb  she  liad  been  eonveyed  in  a State  of  perfcct  un- 
consciotisness.  She  was  in  a raging  fever  ; her  brain  appeared  glow- 
ing  like  live  embers  beneath  ber  lieated  forehead  ; and  she  lay  quiver- 
ing  with  bysterical  tremor  so  violent,  that  tlie  faded  tassels  whicb 
edged  the  scanty  drapery  of  tbe  bed  vibrated  with  ber  agony. 

She  was  not  long  in  recalling  tbe  incidents  of  tbe  cvening,  and  tbey 
carne  back  as  keen  and  painfully  vivid  as  when  tbey  liad  occurréd. 
Tbe  recollection  of  tbem  was,  if  anytbing,  worse  than  the  reality,  and 
nearly  brought  on  a fresb  acccssion  of  delirium.  No  one  carne  near 
ber;  she  was  alone  and  unheeded  ; and  all  through  that  dreadful 
night  she  wakefully  kcpt  count  of  every  quartcr  that  sounded  from 
tbe  adjacent  cbapel,  or  watchcd  tbe  slow  progress  of  tbe  dises  of 
light  from  tbe  boles  in  tbe  shade  surrounding  tbe  taper  whicb  liad 
been  left  on  tbe  floor,  as  tbey  crept  slowly  up  the  walls  of  ber  diréary 
room. 
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She  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  relief  of  one  ílood  of  tears, 
but  tliey  would  not  come.  Her  eyes  were  dry  and  smarting,  her  lips 
parched,  and  her  burning  cheek  found  no  comfort — not  even  for  a 
moment — on  her  equally  beated  and  unrefreshing  pillow.  AU  the 
misery  of  her  first  uight  in  her  present  situation,  which  she  liad  bc- 
gun  to  hope  she  liad  got  over,  returned  with  tenfold  sharpness ; the 
terrible  “ demon  of  the  bcd,”  that  invests  our  lightest  sorrows  with 
such  hopeless  and  crushing  anxiety,  reigned  triumphant  over  its 
gentle  victim;  and  yet,  when  the  daylight  crept  through  her  uncur- 
tained  Windows,  she  shrunk  from  it,  as  though  in  her  broken  spirits 
she  preferred  to  hide  her  distress  in  the  gloom  of  night,  fearful  and 
unrelieved  as  was  its  dark  dominión. 

Wretched  she  had  indeed  been  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  at  the 
Constables’,  and  in  that  same  room ; yet  she  felt  it  was  nothing  to  her 
present  misery.  Could  her  “ employcrs  ” — for  such  they  doubtless 
considered  themselves — liave  cntercd  into  her  distress  even  with  the 
slightest  sympathy,  how  puré  but  forcible  an  example  would  it  liave 
offered  of  the  silent  misery  of  that  amiable  class  of  girls,  who,  if  edu- 
cation  refines  the  feelings,  liave  theirs  doubly  sensitive, — who,  whilst 
they  are  but  too  often  treated  with  overbearing  arrogance  and  igno- 
rant  assumption,  liave  real  need,  in  all  Christian  and  human  love,  of 
the  kindest  attcntion  and  comfort,  from  the  very  circumstances  which 
cali  tliem  forth  from  home,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  sclf-thought 
patronizers  to  bestow. 

Morning  carne  at  length,  and  with  it  sounds  of  life  and  motion  in 
the  house.  Still  no  one  approached  her  room  ; but  the  light  she 
dreaded  brought  with  it  a slight  diversión  to  her  overwhelming 
wretchedncss,  As  her  eye  wandered  restlessly  over  the  bed,  it  was 
caught  by  something  glittering  at  her  feet.  She  laid  hold  oí*  it,  and 
found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  it  was  a diamond-pin  of  costly  ma- 
nufacture, and  which,  to  increase  her  wonder,  she  recollected  to  have 
seen  worn  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Whilst  completely  lost  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  tliis  myste- 
rious  discovery,  the  nurserymaid,  Bingham,  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
carne  into  the  room.  She  was  a very  civil  youngwoman,  and  inquircd 
kindly  how  Clara  felt,  with  an  evident  wish  to  be  of  some  Service  to 
her ; but  at  the  same  time  she  appeared  disinclined  to  give  any 
answer  to  Clara’s  inquiry  about  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening, 
subsequent  to  her  re-entering  the  drawing-room.  It  was  evidently  a 
subject  involving  some  unpleasantry ; and  before  Clara  liad  men- 
tioned  anything  about  the  brilliant, — for  in  her  loneliness  the  very 
servan t had  become  her  confidante,  Bingham  left  the  room,  with  the 
¡ntention  of  making  breakfast  for  the  governess. 

In  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  accompanied  byail  three  of  the 
children,  but  evidently  against  her  will,  as  niiglit  be  inferred  from 
sundry  preceding  scuíHes  and  angry  chidings  on  the  stairs.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  a row  whilst  Bingham  placed  the  breakfast  on 
a chair  at  the  bedside,  as  though  Clara  was  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  exhibition. 

“ We  know  something — don’t  we,  Neville  ?'*  said  Eleanor  ; “ what 
mamma  said.” 

“ Be  quiet,  Miss  Eleanor,”  said  Bingham,  sharply,  “ or  else  I am 
sure  Miss  Scattergood  will  be  very  angry.” 
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“Tm  glad  she 's  ill,”  said  Ncville,  “and  so  ’s  Blanche,  and  so’s 
Eleanor,  because  \vc  slian't  learn  our  books  any  more/' 

<c  You  haven’t  got  any  oranges,  I know,"  continued  one  of  tbe  little 
girls.  “ We  always  have  oranges  when  we  're  i II,  and  such  nice 
things.  That  ’s  because  my  papa  ’s  got  ever  so  much  more  money 
than  yours.  Oh!  ten  hundred  million  times  as  much  !" 

u Ilold  your  tongue,  Miss  Blanche,  this  moment!”  exclaimed 
Bingham.  “ You  '11  have  your  mamma  after  you  directly.” 

The  th rea t,  usually  potent,  liad,  however,  this  time  no  eflect, — not 
more  so  than  that  of  the  chimney-sweep  in  shirt-sleeves  and  top-boots, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  live  in  the  coal-hole,  and  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  ascend  to  the  nursery  upon  the  least  symptom  of  revolt. 
Eleanor  only  continued,  pointing  at  Clara, 

“ We  don’t  eare.  Mamma  says  she  's  to  go  away,  because  she  be- 
haves  bad  ” 

“ She  didn't  say  ‘ bad  ' now,  Miss.  Oo-o-o-o-o !”  interrupted 
Blanche,  making  a face  at  her  sister.  " She  said  she  wasn’t  respect- 
able.  Ain’t  you  respectable?”  she  continued,  addressing  Clara. 

Weak,  and  broken  down  witli  agitation,  Clara,  at  length,  burst  into 
tears,  beneath  the  pain  whicli  the  children  heedlessly  inflicted : whilst 
tliey  themselves  cotnmenced  a violent  squabble  as  to  what  tlieir 
mamma  liad  said  exactly  : terminating  tlieir  struggle  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a sightless  dolí  vvhicli  Neville  carried,  by  throwing  it 
amongst  the  breakfast  things.  This  led  to  a general  melác  witli 
Bingham,  in  the  middle  of  which  Mrs.  Constable  sailed,  rather  than 
walked  into  the  room ; and  tlien  the  tumult  was  abated,  as  she  or- 
dered  Bingham  to  remove  the  children,  whilst  Clara  tremblingly 
awaited  the  result  of  this  interview. 

“ I suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  we  do  not  see  any  fur- 
ther  occasion  for  your  Services,  Miss  Seattergood,”  observed  the  lady 
as  the  door  elosed,  in  a tone  of  the  most  frcezing  severity.  “ Com- 
nion  delicacy  might  have  restrained  you  from  making  appointments 
in  my  house  witli  any  of  the  low  people  you  unfortunately  appear  to 
be  connected  witli.” 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Clara's  palé  face  as  she  listened  to  this  in- 
sulting  insinuation.  She  replied  witli  all  the  indignant  forcé  she 
could  commaud. 

“ I inade  no  appointment,  ma'am ; ñor  have  I occasion  tobe  ashamed 
of  any  of  my  friends.  It  was  my  own  brother  who  carne  liere  last 
evening  !” 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this  admis- 
sion.  But  she  liad  heard  of  Vincent  through  her  slight  acquaintance 
witli  the  family,  and  directly  saw  the  probability  of  Clara's  assertion. 

“ At  all  events,"  she  continued,  in  somewhat  milder  tones,  thougli 
just  as  coid,  “you  might  have  spared  me  the  unpleasantness  of  that 
scene  last  night,  espccially  before  visitors.  What  could  they  have 
thought  of  it  ?” 

41  I will  explain,  and  tell  you  everything,  ma’am.  In  a very  little 
time  you  sliall  know  all.  But,  at  present — this  morning,  at  least, — 
I have  scarcely  strength.” 

And  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  poor  girl  drew  her  breatli 
ahnost  between  every  word  bore  out  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She 
was  really  very  ¡11. 
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“ You  liad  better  liave  some  medical  attendant,”  said  Mrs.  Consta- 
ble, “ for  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  liave  sickness  in  tlie  liouse.  And 
tbis  ball  approacliing,  too  ! How  very  awkward  ! Do  you  know  any 
medical  man  ?” 

Clara  replied,  tbat  beyond  lier  own  family  she  liad  scarcely  an  ae- 
quaintance  in  London.  Mrs.  Constable  continued, 

“ Dr.  Herberfc — father  of  the  gentleman  yon  saw  last  evening,  who 
carried  you  upstairs  after  all  that  to-do — I ivas  really  so  annoycd  ! — 
will  be  here  to-day  ; and  I will  ask  liim  to  write  you  a friendly  pre- 
scription.  You  can  get  it  niade  up  at  the  chemist's,  which  will  be 
ebeaper  tlian  liaving  your  medicine  from  our  apothecary  ; and  I sup- 
pose  every  trille  is  of  consequence  to  you.” 

“ It  is  indeed  ! ” Clara  mentally  ejaculated.  And  tlien  she  added, 
“I  do  not  tliink  I need  a medical  man.  I sliall  be  better  very  soon, 
and  liave  no  wisli  to  cali  one  in  unnecessarily.” 

“Olí,  but  I desire  it,**  answered  Mrs.  Constable,  somewhat  haught- 
ily.  “It  is  quite  bad  enougli  tliat  my  children  sliould  lose  all  their 
tuition,  witliout  liaving  a comparativo  stranger  ill  in  t lie  liouse.  And 
just  at  this  unfortunate  time ! 1 never  knew  anything  so  vexa- 

tious  r 

“ I wislied  to  write  to  mamma,”  said  Clara  timidly.  “ I suppose, 
ma'ani,  you  would  liave  no  objection  to  lier  coming  here  V * 

“Olí  — no  — I suppose  not,”  answered  Mrs.  Constable.  “I  don’t 
sce  any  objection  at  present.” 

“ Ñor  to  Miss  Deacon,  who  would  write  for  me.” 

“ Who  is  Miss  Deacon  ?”  asked  the  lady  gravely. 

“ She  is  governess  to  Mrs.  Armstrong,”  replied  Clara.  “ I met  lier 
in  the  square.” 

“ Oh  ! certainly  not ! ” returned  the  lady,  “ if  she  belongs  to  tile 
Armstrongs,  I believe  she  is  well-conducted.  I will  send  lVmgham 
to  you  when  she  is  at  leisurc.” 

And  tlien,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being  led  to  make  any  more  con- 
cessions,  Mrs.  Constable  left  the  room,  witliout  a word  more,  or 
taking  anj'  notice  of  Clara. 

She  fell  back  on  lier  pillow,  exhausted  with  even  this  short  inter- 
view, as  the  lady  departed.  “ She  says  I am  to  leave,”  thought 
Clara:  “how  símil  I tlien  be  able  to  assist  them  at  borne ?”  But  next 
carne  some  vague  ¡dea  that  Mrs.  Constable  said  Mr.  Herbert  liad  car- 
ried her  upstairs  last  evening:  nay,  the  jewel  was  still  in  lier  hand, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact ; and  the  thought  of  this,  even  in  all  her  sor- 
row,  appeared  to  comfort  lier  witli  an  entirely  new  feeling.  It  was 
very  strange.  Wliat  could  it  be  ? 
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TURIvEY,  AND  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

BY  C.  F.  FYNES  CLINTON. 

Tiik  quiet  of  the  streets  of  Constantinople  strikes  astranger  accus- 
totned  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a western  capital.  One  rarely  hears 
the  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  pavement : the  only  kind  of  vehicle 
one  nieets  is  an  oceasionul  urabah , or  bullock-car,  moving  at  a foot- 
pace,  and  conveying  a party  of  women  from  or  to  the  country.  The 
Turks  whom  one  nieets  in  the  streets  look,  for  the  most  part,  dirty 
and  sulky,  and  ofteti  spit  at  a Christian  as  they  pass  him.  The 
women  are  all  muffled,  and  their  figures  complete!  y concealed  by 
their  loose  shapeless  eloaks  ; their  heads  and  faces  are  wrapped  iu 
white  tnuslin  handkerchiefs,  and  their  feet  inclosed  in  ugly  yellow 
boots.  TheTurkish  soldiers  are  the  dirtiest  and  the  most  miserable- 
looking  wretches  I have  ever  beheld.  It  is  really  painful  to  a soldier 
to  see  his  noble  profession  so  disgraced:  their  dress  is  a dark  bine 
uniform,  witli  the  red  cap.  Among  the  remarkable  things  at  Con- 
stantinople are  the  troops  of  large  half-famished  dogs  that  infest  the 
streets,  and  are  rather  annoying  to  strangers. 

Galata,  Pera,  Cassim  Faena,  and  Tophanna  lie  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Golden  Horn  to  Constantinople.  Galata,  which  is  still  sur- 
rounded  by  walls  and  towers,  was  built  by  the  Genoese  in  1210.  In 
these  suhnrhs  reside  the  Frank  population, — ambassadors,  consuls, 
merelmnts,  &c . At  Tophanna,  cióse  to  the  water,  whcre  one  em- 
barks  for  Scutari,  are  a beautiful  fo  un  tai  n and  mosque.  Here  are 
al  so  the  artillery  barracks. 

On  the  bilí  above  Pera  is  the  great  burial-ground,  which  affords 
a lovely  view  over  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople,  the  harbour,  the 
Propontis,  Scutari,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  but  the  finest 
view  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  from  “ the  Tower 
of  Galata,"  a panorama  of  surpassing  splendour. 

One  Friday  I saw  the  Sultán  go  to  the  mosque  of  Eyoub.  This 
is  the  most  holy  of  all  the  mosques,  and  is  situated  in  a beautiful 
grove  near  the  water,  some  wjlv  up  the  harbour.  ilis  Highness 
carne  to  the  mosque  in  a splendid  caique , impelled  by  tlurty  rowers. 
The  boat  was  covered  with  gilding  and  carving,  and  was  certainly 
extremely  beautiful.  On  landing,  he  mounted  a handsome  Arab 
steed,  Eight  horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  were  led  before  him  ; 
his  great  ofiicers  followed  on  foot,  while  the  road  was  lined  with 
soldiers. 

Tlie  present  Sultán,  Abdoul  Medjid,  is  a palé  and  ill-looking 
youth,  without  a spark  of  intelligence  in  his  face.  He,  his  ofiicers, 
and  troops  were  dressed  in  a sort  of  demi-European  costume,  and  all 
looked  mean  and  insignificant.  At  the  sweet  waters  of  Europe,  a 
little  beyond  the  mosque  of  Eyoub,  we  found  hundreds  of  women, 
seated  in  rows  upon  the  grass,  where  they  remain  all  day  smoking, 
drinking  coíTee,  talking  and  laughing,  and  at  niglit  return  in  their 
arabahs  to  the  city. 

At  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  I and  my  party  visited  the  great 
burial-ground,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Otto- 
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man  empire,  and  then  rodé  to  the  liill  of  Bulgurlu,  which  rises  be- 
hind  Scutari,  and  commands  one  of  the  most  glorious  views  imagin- 
able. We  al  so  paid  a visit  to  those  strange  fanatics,  the  11  howling 
dervishes  but  one  liour  of  the  exhibition  completely  disg usted  us, 
and  we  returned  to  Tophanna.  A boating  excursión  up  the  Bos- 
phorus  afforded  us  delicious  views  of  those  lovely  shores,  indented 
with  picturesquc  creeks  and  shady  bays,  fringed  with  verdant  woods, 
and  enlivened  with  country-houses  and  villages.  Yet  these  natural 
beauties  only  serve  the  more  to  make  one  lamcnt  the  Mussulman 
rule.  It  is  painful  to  see  this  fine  garden  in  the  hands  of  such  a vile 
government,  whose  blighting  influence  is  seen  wherever  one  turns. 
A visit  to  Constantinople  will  at  once  dispel  any  dreams  one  may 
llave  formed  of  Turkish  splendour.  Nothing  but  apathy  and  sen- 
suality  prevail  on  all  sides ; but  the  day  of  the  Turks,  at  least  in 
Europe,  is  gone  by ; nought  but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Kuropean 
powers  has  tolerated  so  long  this  disgraee  and  curse  to  civilized  iui- 
tions.  How  long  shall  we  see  these  wretched  infidels  desolating 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  under  their  witherín^  sway  ? 
And  if  we  have  so  much  fear  of  these  fine  countries  falling  mto  tlie 
grasp  of  Russia  and  Austria,  might  not  the  European  powers  raise 
up  a Greek  kingdom,  with  Constantinople  for  its  head  ? Then  there 
would  be  some  hopes  for  Greece,  which  can  hardly  exist  so  long  as 
that  ñame  is  given  only  to  the  sraall  fragment  under  the  sway  of 
the  unhappv  Otho, — a burlesque  upon  kingdoms  and  on  kings.  In 
speaking  ot  Turkey  in  Europe,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
Constantinople  is  Turkey.  The  subjects  of  the  Sultán  throughout 
the  provinces  are  either  Greeks  or  people  of  Sclavonic  race,  held  in 
subjection  by  Turkish  pashas  and  garrisons.  The  Turks  are  only 
encamped  in  Europe.  They  are  a horde  of  savage  warriors,  w hose 
very  existence  depends  upon  their  being  in  a continual  State  of  war- 
fare.  They  can  make  no  progress  in  civilization  so  long  as  they  are 
Mahommedans.  Their  Koran  prescribes  every  action  of  their  lives  ; 
it  is  their  civil  as  well  as  their  religious  law,  and  it  permits  no  acl- 
vance  or  change.  The  late  Sultán  Mahmoud,  in  adopting  so  many 
Frankish  innovations,  has  rather  hastened  than  retarded  the  fall  of 
this  feeble  and  decrepid  empire.  He  has  disgusted  the  great  mass 
of  his  subjects,  destroyed  their  borní  of  unión,  and  their  confidence 
in  one  another, — lost  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  of  oíd  scattered 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Austria,  and  he  has  adopted  in  its  stead  a 
sort  of  half  discipline,  which  cramps  instead  of  giving  confidence  to 
bis  soldiers. 

May  9th.  At  midday  wre  quitted  the  harbour  in  a small  steamer, 
a jolly  party  of  seven  Englishmen,  and,  after  stemming  for  two 
hours  the  sharp  stream  of  the  Bosphorus,  we  arrived  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

lOth.  At  daybreak  we  wcrc  oíT  Varua,  a pretty-looking  town,  and 
famous  for  the  gallant  resistance  it  made  to  the  Russians  in  the  last 
war.  At  sunset  we  reached  Kustandje,  where  we  landed  next 
morning.  Byron  tells  us, 

There  ’s  not  a sea  the  traveller  e’er  jmkes  in 
Throws  up  such  dangerous  billows  as  tlie  Euxine. 

But,  fortunately,  we  had  a splendid  passage. 

Kustandje  is  the  Román  Constantiana,  and  was  reduced  to  a heap 
of  ruins  by  the  Russians.  There  is  no  building  here  at  present  ex- 
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cept  a few  llovéis,  and  the  station-house  of  the  steam-boat  company, 
where  we  fared  very  well.  We  remained  here  the  whole  of  the  ll  th, 
as  the  other  steam-boat  had  not  yet  come  down  the  Daiiubc  to  Cher- 
navoda,  where  we  were  to  join  it. 

J2th.  We  proceeded  in  light,  covered  waggons,  drawn  by  small, 
active  horses,  forty  miles  across  the  plain  to  Chema voda.  These  ve- 
hicles  are  suppliecl  by  the  company,  who  by  this  land-transit  save 
their  passengers  a very  long  angle.  For  the  Danube,  when  arrived 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  sea,  suddenly  turns  northward,  and 
lengthens  his  course  by  at  least  seventy  miles.  The  country  here- 
abouts,  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  js  a ricli  alluvial  soil,  but  a 
complete  desert,  covered  with  short  grass,  and  perfectly  level.  The 
only  signs  of  life  which  met  us  in  a drive  of  eiglit  liours  were  some 
wandering  Tatars  and  Cossacks,  and  immense  flocks  of  eagles  and 
bustards.  At  Chernavoda,  a collection  of  huts,  we  joined  the  Danube 
and  the  steamboat.  The  river  here  is  full  of  swampy  and  woodcd 
islands,  and  runs  between  low,  marshy  banks.  The  mosquitoes  were 
of  greater  size  and  fierceness  than  I had  ever  seen  them  ; and  were  a 
serious  annoyance  to  many  of  our  party.  By  sleeping  on  deck  I es- 
caped  better  than  those  who  remained  in  the  confinement  of  the 
cabin.  This  nuisance  continued  almost  as  far  as  Pestli. 

13th.  At  daybreak  we  started  on  our  long  voyage  up  the  river. 
The  Bulgarian,  or  right  bank,  is  throughout  pretty  ; sloping  hills, 
and  woods,  and  cultivated  spots  adorn  the  landscape;  but  the  Wal- 
lachian,  or  left  bank,  is  always  flat  and  uninteresting.  Sometimes 
one  steers  through  a narrow  channel,  amidst  wooded  islands,  whose 
tall  trees  sweep  across  the  water,  affording  a grateful  shade ; at 
others  the  river  rolls  along  in  a noble  expanse  of  water  three  English 
miles  in  brcadth.  Our  course  lay  always  along  the  Bulgarian  bank. 
Towards  evening  of  the  13th  we  were  off  Silistria,  and  next  morning 
in  front  of  Ruschuk.  Botli  these  are  large  places.  At  Ruschuk 
the  Danube  is  three  miles  wide.  At  sunset  we  passed  Sistoo,  a 
beautiful  town,  charmingly  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  a woody 
hill.  At  night  we  were  before  the  strong  town  of  Nikopolis.  The 
15th  we  passed  Rahova,  and  next  morning  were  at  Widdin,  where 
we  lay  some  time.  Widdin  contains  thirty  thousand  people,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a pasha.  The  works  have  been  very  strong,  though 
now,  in  Turkish  fashion,  falling  to  decay.  The  town  is  as  filthy  as 
most  Turkish  pluccs.  This  afternoon  we  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Servia,  and  soon  saw  a marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
villages  and  houses  of  this  tributary,  but  not  Turkish  province.  The 
scenery,  too,  began  toimprove;  the  bold  mountains  that  forra  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  the  great  barrier  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube  were  now  visible. 

17th.  At  daybreak  we  found  ourselves  stemming  a very  rapid 
stream,  between  wild  mountains,  at  the  spot  where  are  still  the  re- 
maras of  Trajan's  bridge.  After  passing  the  bridge,  we  moored 
alongside  the  station  of  Gladova,  where  we  remained  for  the  day  ; 
but,  as  we  were  in  quarantine,  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond 
the  yard  of  the  station-house.  At  this  point  we  were  to  leave  our 
vessel,  as  no  steamboat  can  make  head  against  the  rapids  of  the  Da- 
nube,  which  extend  from  henee  to  Drenhova,  some  fifty  English 
miles  higher  up. 

lOth,  We  were  towed  in  a boat  by  twelve  oxen  to  Orsova,  on  the 
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Ilungarian  territory,  something  more  than  ten  English  miles.  Onr 
passagc  was  cxtrcmely  slow,  owing  to  the  immense  rapidity  of  the 
Danube,  which,  confíned  here  in  a narrow  channel  between  the 
mountains,  rushes  with  a tremendous  stream,  and  a loud  roaring 
noise,  over  sharp,  pointed  rocks.  This  is  the  part  of  the  Danube 
which  is  called  “ The  Iron  Gate.”  Arrived  at  Orsova,  we  were  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  were  sent  into  the  lazzaretto,  where  we 
remained  the  rest  of  that  day. 

19th.  We  were  released  from  quarantine  by  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Austrian  government,  which  has  curtailed  the  time  formerly 
wasted  in  that  most  un  satis  factory  manner,  from  ten  days  to  one. 
The  passengers  are  considered  in  quarantine  from  the  time  thcy 
leave  Constantinople ; and  if  there  is  a clean  bilí  of  healtli  on  arriv- 
ing  at  Orsova,  they  are  turned  out  the  next  morning,  after  their 
persons  have  been  subjected  to  tlie  medical  inspection,  and  their 
baggage  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  custom-house  officers.  When  at  Or- 
sova we  visited  the  baths  of  Mahadia,  situated  in  a woody  and  ro- 
mantic  glen,  ten  railes  north  of  Orsova.  They  are  hot,  sulphur,  and 
iron  springs,  used  formerly  by  the  Romans,  and  are  now  much  re- 
sorted  to. 

21st.  Proceedingin  carriages  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  about 
forty  English  miles,  we  reached  Drenhova,  the  stearaboat  station. 
The  scenery  all  the  way  is  beautiful  ; mountains,  forests,  rocks,  and 
the  foaming  rapids  of  the  Donau. 

On  the  22nd  we  again  shipped  ourselves  on  board  a stearaboat, 
and  held  on  our  course  against  a rapid  stream,  and  amidst  banks 
still  mountainous  and  lovely. 

23rd.  At  midday  we  passed  the  fort  of  Bel  grade,  which  salutcd 
us,  and  we  nioored  in  front  of  Semlin,  a Hungarian  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Save.  Ilere  we  remained  all  day  ; and  at  Belgrade  we 
bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  the  Turks,  and  paid  our  respects  to  the 
memory  of  John  Huniades.  Here,  also,  we  lost  an  unfortunate 
steward,  who  fell  overboard,  and  was  drowned,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

24th.  We  were  again  on  our  course  amidst  banks  pretty,  but  not 
so  bold.  By  noon  of  the  following  day  we  were  off  Peterwardein,  a 
strong  and  handsome  place  upon  a bilí.  We  remained  all  this  even- 
ing  at  the  large  village  of  AIohaes,  where,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Turkey,  the  great  Soleiraan  annihilated  the  army  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  killed  their  king. 

On  the  27th,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  saw  Pesth  and  Ofen  before  us. 
Pesth  is  a handsome  modern  town  in  the  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube ; it  contains  some  rcally  fine  streets  and  buildings,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Ofen,  or  Buda,  lies  on  a conical  bilí  on  the 
right  bank.  A bridge  of  boats  connects  the  two ; this  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  iron  suspension-bridge,  the  work  of  English  engineers. 
The  river  here  is  above  four  hundred  yards  wide,  at  a distanee  of 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth. 

The  28th  we  were  again  steaming  up  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Donau,  and  next  day  we  lay  some  time  off  Presburg,  an  interesting 
oíd  town,  containing  some  fine  public  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Hungarian  government.  It  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  river  scenery  hereabouts  is  some  of  the  prettiest  in  the  long 
course  of  the  Danube. 
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30th.  At  daybreak  we  anchored  at  tlie  end  of  tile  Prater  of  Vienna, 
and  in  sight  of  the  oíd  tower  of  St.  Stephan.  The  banks  of  the 
Danube  through  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  are  generally  flatter 
and  less  interesting  than  in  its  course  above  Vienna.  The  river  winds 
amidst  shoals  and  islands,  spreading  over  a channel  which  is  much 
too  wide  for  the  body  of  water  it  contai ns.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
preceding  journal  that  there  are  nmny  difliculties  in  the  navigation 
of  the  river  between  Vienna  and  the  sea ; the  principal  of  which 
are  the  shoals  between  Pesth  and  Peterwardein,  and  the  rapids  from 
Drenhova  to  the  Iron  Gate.  Boats  can  descerní  thesc  rupids  as  far 
as  Orsova,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty  miles  of  the  fifty ; but  to  as- 
cend  is  impossible  ,*  however,  a good  road  is  now  being  constructed 
along  this  part  of  the  river’s  banks ; and  ns  better  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  and  for  the  regularity  of  the  vessels,  are 
rapidly  being  carried  out,  this  part  of  Europe  will  doubtless  become 
ere  long  less  of  a <r  térra  incógnita  ” than  it  is  at  present.  The 
voyage  down  the  river  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople  occnpies  ten 
to  twelve  days.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  in  most  places  interest- 
ing, and  in  many  very  beautiful.  The  mixed  society  on  board  the 
vessels  is  highly  amusing,  and  one  obtains  a glanee  at  many  strange 
and  wild  nations  along  the  river's  banks, — Hungarians,  Wallachians, 
Bnlgarians,  Tnrks.  The  traveller  is  certainly  obliged  to  rongh  it  a 
little,  partieularly  on  the  Lower  Danube,  but  not  more  so,  to  iny 
thinking,  than  is  suíficient  to  give  a little  variety  and  excitement  to 
the  trip.  In  fact,  were  I asked  to  clioose  between  the  splendid 
steamboats,  the  magnificent  hotels,  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rougher 
vessels  and  more  unpretending  inns  of  the  Danube,  there  isno  ques- 
tion  but  that  I should  infinitely  prefer  the  latter.  On  the  one  are 
the  stale,  over  refinements  of  civilization,  with  all  their  concomitants 
of  selfish  and  jostling  crowds,  and  exorbitant  inns  ; on  the  other  are 
simplieity  and  novelty. 

The  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna  to  the  sea,  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved  by  one  who  has  not  visited  these  countries.  The  traveller 
passes  with  a magical  rapidity  from  the  luxurious  civilization  of 
Vienna  to  the  simple  and  nalf-savage  Hungarians.  There  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  oíd  Magyar  nobility  many  patriotic  spirits  ; and  a 
great  deal  has  been  already  done  towards  the  civilization  and  im- 
provement  of  that  fine  country.  It  is  hard  to  put  a limit  to  the  ad- 
vantages  that  might  arise  under  a good  government  to  such  a coun- 
try as  Ilungary,  which  possesses  a fertile  soil,  a genial  climate,  and 
such  a noble  highroad  as  the  Danube.  The  navigution  of  the  river 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  steain-communicution  has  already  done  much  for  the  king- 
dom.  Some  wiser  custom-house  regulations  than  those  at  present 
enforced  would  do  more. 

The  Hungarians  are  a very  mixed  race;  the  dominant  tribe,  the 
Magyars,  form  by  no  means  the  largest  portion  of  the  ten  millions  of 
souls  who  are  said  to  constitute  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  the  same  Tátar  tribe  who  overran  the  east  of  Europe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  although  at  length  repressed 
within  their  present  limita,  they  still  rctain  the  forms  of  government, 
the  language,  and  the  feodal  customs  of  their  warlike  ancestors.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  their  King  by  election.  All  matters  are  free- 
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1 y discussed  in  the  Oiet,  or  great  national  assembly,  and  any  ono  is 
as  free  to  converse  upon  politic9,  aml  to  censure  the  measures  of  go- 
v er limen t in  Hungary  as  in  England.  Tn  the  profu  se,  but  somewhat 
rough  hospitality  of  the  Magyar  nobility  one  sees  the  exact  repre- 
sentation  of  the  oíd  feodal  barón,  surrounded  by  his  vassals.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  made  up  of  Sclaves,  Germán 8, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  H tingarían  cavalry  has  always  been  excel- 
lent.  Their  hussar  regiments  may  rank  among  the  hardiest  and  best 
light  cavalry  in  the  world. 

Descending  the  Danube,  after  lcaving  Hungary,  we  find  on  the 
right  bank,  first  Servians,  and  next  to  them  Bulgarians.  These  are 
both  people  of  Sclavonic  origin,  subjects  or  tributaries  of  Turkey, 
speaking  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  On  the  left  bank,  occupying  the 
great  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  ridge,  are  the 
Wall  achí  ans,  a singular  and  interesting  race,  who  boast  that  theyare 
descended  fromTrajan's  légionnaíres , established  there  when  he  added 
Dacia  to  the  provinces  of  the  Román  Empire.  They  cali  their  coun- 
try  “ Zara  Romanesca  and  as  far  as  physical  appearance  and  lan- 
guage  can  guide  us,  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  allowing 
their  claim  to  Román  blood.  Their  fine  dark  features,  aquiline 
noses,  and  expressive  eyes,  form  as  strong  a contrast  to  the  broad, 
heavy,  frightful  features  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Sclavonic  or 
Tatar  origin,  as  does  their  rich,  melodious  language,  to  the  rough 
and  uncouth  tongue  of  their  ncighbours.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  is,  like  the  Italian,  a dialect  of  the  Latín.  They  are  now 
(nominally)  an  independent  people,  governed  by  a Prince  electedby 
themselves,  and  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  whose  subjects  they 
virtually  are.  Servia  is  also  a principality,  but  tributary  to  Turkey  ; 
though,  in  fact,  Russia  manages  matters  there,  too,  as  she  picases,  so 
well  does  this  wily  power  lay  her  plans ; working  underground,  as 
it  were,  and  in  secret,  for  the  possession  of  those  coun tries  on  which 
she  daré  not  yet  openly  place  her  rapucious  and  insatiable  grasp  ! 
Cunning,  and  unmatched  in  diplomacy,  she  slowly  but  steadily  pur- 
sues  her  aim  of  conquest  or  acquisition,  in  quarters  at  present  wnere 
she  thinks  her  intrigues  will  be  little  heeded  by  the  great  European 
powers  ; but  always  steadily  advancing,  bringingnew  victims  under 
the  iron  sway  of  her  dark  and  barbarous  rule,  till  in  the  first  great 
convulsión  in  Europe  she  shall  be  able  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  terrible  strcngth  of  her  colossal  power. 


A SONO. 

Tuou  art  like  the  lily’s  fragrnnt  bell, 
When  drooping  from  a sliower; 

Thou  art  like  the  violet  of  the  dell, 
Spring's  sweetest,  earliest  flower. 

Thou  nrt  not  like  the  fieryr  sun, 

In  noonday  glory  bright ; 

But  like  the  pule  and  tranquil  moon, 
Which  nightly  glads  our  sight. 

There  *s  nothing  left  in  nature’s  range, 
Puré,  fragrant,  fair,  and  true, 

Which  does  not  in  each  passing  chango 
Cali  back  my  thougbts  to  you. 


II.  B.  K. 


MISS  JIPKINS'S  BENEFIT. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITEIIEAD, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ RICHARD  SAVAGK,”  ETC. 

I have  frequently  heard,  in  my  conversational  commerce  witk 
uiankincl,  snndry  acute  but  jocose  individuáis  observe,  when  some 
untoward  event  or  unpleasant  disaster  lias  been  related  to  them, — 
“I'd  ratlicr  him  than  me;  there  was  a beneíit — “My  wigs!  ivhal 
a benefit  !”  accompanying  such  ejaculations  by  bursts  of  unreasonable 
laughter.  I was  led  to  infer  from  thence  that  they  liad  discovered 
tliat  benefits,  like  many  other  good-looking  tliings  and  persons,  were 
not  what  they  appeared  tobe;  but  tliat,  like  presenta  of  game  from 
the  country  which  men  sometimes  receive,  all  liare*  s-foot  and  phea- 
sant*s-tail  without,  all  brick-bat  and  straw  within  — they  liold  fortli 
u a ílag  and  sign”  of  advantage  “which  is  indeed  but  sign." 

With  this  preface,  hey  for  Jifkins  ! 

To  forget  beneíits  is  said  to  be  monstrous  and  abominable.  Of  this 
sin  Miss  Jifkins,  1 daré  to  say,  is  not  guilty.  She  tvill  never  forget 
her  benefit.  It  is  the  ugly  child  of  niemory  that  oblivion  will  not 

come  néar.  It  stands  alone;  but  it  will  never  run  away.  She 

souglit  it,  and  not  in  vain.  She  liad  it,  and  on  her  own  head  rests  the 
consequence. 

Miss  Jifkins  liad  for  a long  time  past  been  ineditating,  and  at  an 
astonishing  mental  cost  sliaping,  some  method  of  making  the  metro- 
politan  body  uware  of  her  existence  as  a candidate  for  its  patronage 
and  support — of  convincing  a liberal  and  enlightened  publie  that  some 
portion  of  its  liberality  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  refresh- 
ing  her  jaded  purse,  and  that  a few  rays  of  its  enlightenment  would 
not  be  shed  in  vain,  if  they  rendered  legible  to  her  the  dark  page  of 
futurity.  She  liad  already  exhausted  the  provinces — having  visited 
them  from  time  to  time  in  various  capacities,  (rapacities  rather,)  and 
u iuler  as  many  aspeets  of  distress,  sorrow,  privation,  and  blight.  The 
otticer*s  widow  of  one  town,  was  the  bereaved  daugliter  at  another  ; 
and  the  treacherous  guardián  (could  he  have  been  found, — but  he  had 
absconded,)  would  have  had  as  nuich  to  answer  for,  neither  more  ñor 
less,  as  the  inhuman  creditor,  (ñame  and  address  at  discretion,  but 
even  less  than  two  counties  oíf)  who  had  sold  her  up  threc  days  after 
the  cantain's  funeral,  and  tlien  laughed  in  her  face  — a face  that 
seemecl  by  no  means  made  to  be  laughed  in,  however  widely — after 
rccciving  sympathetie  contributions — it  was  distended  by  requisito 
merriment  in  the  hallowed  privacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

Arrived  once  more  in  London,  the  oflicer's  widow  waited,  of  course, 
upon  that  repertory  of  miscellaneous  fiction  and  treasury  of  universal 
belief,  the  lord  mayor,  who,  true  to  his  faith,  believed  in  one  minute, 
and  relieved  in  another  ; but  as  Miss  Jifkins  possessed  a rather  re- 
markable  countenance,  not  easily  susceptible,  therefore,  of  such  trans- 
formations  as  the  assumption  of  a wide  range  of  characters  imperative- 
lv  demands,  she  could  not  well  carry  the  military  further  than  Temple 
Bar,  and  was  fain  to  lay  on  the  civil  at  the  West  End ; wliere  the  be- 
reaved daughter  for  a time  did  a stroke  of  business  which,  could  dad  at 
Van  Dieman's  Land  have  heard  of  it,  would  first  have  gladdened  the 
oíd  inun's  heart  by  its  unkwmon  flyness  of  “ move,'*  and  tlien  have 
broken  it  by  a sense  of  the  hopeless  of  crying  “ snacks  " in  the  “ swag.** 
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Having,  after  tliis  manner — to  employ  a Shaksperian  word — 
“ pilled  ” the  bencvolent  community,  or,  as  we  moderns  more  mildly 
express  oUTselves,  “ bled  ” or  Ki  physicked 99  them,  Miss  Jifkins  was 
compelled  to  rest  on  her  oars,  und  even  found  lierself  at  low- water 
mark.  Projects  she  framed  many  ; for  liar  ingenuity  was  of  a plástic 
description ; but  execution  is  difticult,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure, 
fraught  with  awful  conscqucnccs.  Her  nerves,  like  her  principies, 
were  miserably  lax,  and  her  susceptibilities  intense.  She  loved  not  tlie 
liouse  of  eorreetion.  Its  situation  liked  her  not ; its  architccture  was 
not  to  her  taste,  ñor  did  its  inward  economy  meet  her  approbation  ; 
and  she  liad  no  mind  to  inhale  malaria  and  moráis  at  Millbank.  Be- 
sides,  tliough  she  was  a deep  card,  therc  were  “ trumps  " in  the  im- 
posing  pack,  who  took  all  the  tricks  before  she  could  get  the  lead. 
Else,  strange  to  say,  she  had  tliough t of  the  “ blanket  for  the  poor  dis- 
trict  tíeecing  scheme/*  the  only  differcnce  between  her  plan  and  that 
of  the  luckless  ex]ierimentress  being,  that  she  (Jifkins)  instead  of  a 
penny,  designed  to  have  extracted  two-pcnce  from  her  victims.  She 
shuddered,  wlien,  in  the  preceding  Thursday's  paper  she  perused  the 
case,  and  was  mude  acquaiuted  with  the  fute  of  the  unhappy  prolferer 
of  Witney's ; and  lending  an  excited  shake  to  the  remainder  of  her 
supper-heer,  that  the  sediment  of  ginger  might  mingle  kindly  there- 
with,  she  impressed  upon  herself  a double  allowance  of  caution  for  the 
future,  remembering  that  the  otficer's  widow  liad  once  been  constrain- 
ed  to  take  to  her  heels  with  an  un-English  precipitancy,  that  wóuld 
have  sliocked  the  captain  ; and  that  the  bereaved  duugliter  liad  some- 
times  experienced  a reception  from  Hinty-hearted  fathers,  nccompanied 
by  references  to  the  minulue  of  police-regulations,  which  made  her  ab- 
rupt  departure  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensable. 

“ Wliat  comfort  now  ? wlmt  refuge  ? wlmt  resource  ?” 

Wliat  easy  cure  of  a consumptive  purse?  What  safe  means  of  ac- 
quiring  a small  present  independence  ; just  enough,  say,  to  enable  her 
to  do  the  “ fashionable  exterior/*  c<  ciegan t inanners/' and  “ prepossess- 
ing  nppearance**  branch  of  art, — so  much  as  wóuld  suílice  to  permit  her 
to  take  a large  liouse,  and  get  it  handsomely  furnished ; to  let  lodgings 
at  guineas  a week  duly  paid,  and  when  credit  was  at  the  extreme 
stretch,  and  the  givers  of  it  at  the  very  gasp  of  expectntion,  to  sell  the 
" sticks,"  and  cut  her  own  stick/’ — language,  I fear,  too  low  and 
vulgar,  albeit  it  is  sucli  as  Miss  Jifkins  liad  heard  and  approved,  both 
letter  and  spirit. 

That  it  sliould  have  entered  her  head  is  not  wonderful,  it  is  a mar- 
vel  rather  that  it  liad  not  previously  found  its  way  tliere — a benelit. 
Of  all  tliings  in  the  world  ! — why,  to  be  sure!  — Lord  bless  me  ! how 
was  it  that  a benefit  had  never  suggested  itself  to  her  longago?  “ Miss 
Jifkins  has  the  honour  of  announcing  to  her  friends  and  the  public/' — 
u Grand  concert  and  ball/* — <c  Quadrille  band/* — “ Brilliant  display  of 
lireworks/* — “ Patagonian  athletac/* — “Madaine  Brakenechini  on  the 
tight-rope/* — “ Elysian  bowers/*  (surely  the  arbours  in  the  Brunswick 
tea-garuens  might  be  justly  so  called, — “ Elysian  bowers  in  the  inazy 
gardens/*  — she  had  it  all  at  once.  The  general  idea  was  instantane- 
ously  seized,  and  her  active  thoughts  fbrthwith  went  into  committee 
upon  the  details. 

All  was  plain-sailing  now  ; notliing  could  be  more  easy.  Miss  Jif- 
kins, the  eldest  daughter  of  a deceased  officer,  was  reduced,  by  a com- 
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plication  of  ünforeaeen  circumstances,  to  tlic  necessity  of  appculing  tu 
a liberal  and  enlightened  public.  Upon  this  occasion  she  hoped  to  be 
favourcd  with  its  patronage  and  support.  Professional  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  of  the  highest  eminence  liad  kindly  rallied  round  her.  She 
trusted  that  the  entertainments  would  give  universal  satisfaction,  &c. 
Tickets,  one-and-sixpence  each,  to  be  liad  of  Miss  Jifkins,  No.  8,  Tud- 
caster  Row.  This  was  all  very  uice  indeed  ; almost  as  nice  as  the  gin 
under  whose  influence  it  was  concocted;  of  which,  being  as  it  was,  so 
approved  a quickener  of  the  faculties,  she  had  an  extra  haif  quartern 
that  night.  Now,  to  pul  her  plan  into  operation. 

Miss  Jifkins  had  once  been  — if  I may  so  speak  — a public  singer; 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  taken  her  stand  upon  a platform,  with  a piece  of 
music  before  her  open  mouth  ; but  having  no  voice  in  the  matter,  had 
left  the  profession  in  disgust,  and  was  thenceforth  duly  qualitíed  to 
sneer  at  Catalani  and  Stephens,  and  to  hint  pretty  significantly  that 
Science  was  not  appreciated  now-a-days.  She  had,  however,  maintuin- 
ed  and  extended  her  acquaintance  with  lier  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
tuneful  art,  and  had  very  little  doubt  that  she  could  prevail  upon  some 
of  them  to  lend  her  “their  sweet  voices”  on  the  occasion.  Ñor  did  she 
do  them  more  tlian  justice.  Tliese  professional  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(Meaven  save  the  mark  ! no  sneer  from  me  shall  reach  them,) — these 
plyers  of  the  larynx  at  the  nightly  concert,  poor  though  they  be ; 
though  their  precarious  and  slender  income 

u Like  the  current  flics 
Each  bound  it  chafes — ” 

in  other  words,  is  gone  as  soon  as  it  is  got, — are  ever  ready,  like  true 
ladies  and  gcntleman, — like  good  and  tender  Christians, — like  worthy 
humanities,  to  offer  their  h unible  talen ts,  (the  motive,  when  it  is 
knowu,  makes  Shaws  and  Brahams  of  them,)  if  distress  cali  out  upon 
them.  Let  them  be  honoured,  therefore,  though  they  responded  to  the 
cali  of  Jifkins.  They  gave  their  gratuitous  Services. 

But  not  for  iiothing  would  the  proprietor  of  The  Brunswick  throw 
open  bis  gorgeous  saloon  and  spacious  gardens.  He  must  have  íive 
pounds,  not  a farthing  Jess,  and  aown , ere  the  bonefit-taker  might  be 
permitted  to  hang  up  a printcd  board  on  the  hook  at  the  gato,  leading 
to  that  Edén  containing  his  elysian  bowers.  In  vain  did  Miss  Jifkins'» 
“ Well,  but  my  dcar  sir,” — ° Surely,  you  cannot  object/’ — “ as  soon  as 
the  receipts  come  into  my  hands,” — and  ull  such  stuíF,  as  he  called  it, 
add  gentle  persuasives  to  reason.  Ñor  was  an  appeal  to  the  best  feel- 
ings  of  bis  nature  more  successful.  Bad  were  the  best,  was  the  con- 
clusión of  the  applicant ; but  the  truth  is,  c<  he  lmdn’t  got  none/*  as 
the  donkey-driver  said  on  a different  occasion.  He  must  have  his  fi ve- 
pon  nd  note,  ere  festivity  might  shakc  a toe,  warble  a cadenee,  or  raise 
a rumour  in  his  establishment.  Miss  Jifkins  departed  curtseying, 
and  cursing,  with  many  reHections  upon  the  sordid  avarice  y>f  man* 
kincL 

The  pyrotechnist  was  no  less  peremptory  : not  a squib  could 
“ burst  out  into  sudden  blaze  *’  vvithout  a previous  receipt  of  coin. 
Madame  Brakenechini  wouldn't  challe  a shoe  under  fifteuu  shillings, 
but  was  u beaten  down"  to  nine,  and  negus  on  her  descent.  As  for 
the  Patagonian  a th letra,  they  were  two  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
wliom  a lively  faney  had  raised,  and  whose  strength  was  to  be  ex- 
erted  in  the  bilis.  A broken  collar-bone  of  the  one,  and  fraternal 
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affection  in  tlie  other,  (not  to  be  toril  from  the  bedside  of  the  sufterer,) 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  tliese  aerial  boings.  As  for  the 
Elysian  bowers,  tliere  they  were  for  any  une  to  poke  bis  or  her  nosc 
in  that  liked  to  trust  the  human  frame  to  the  uncertain  stability  of  an 
oíd  rotten  bench,  with  the  stump  of  a tree  against  the  back-bone,  and 
the  edge  of  a tabla  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

An  outlay  of  at  least  ten  pounds  before  she  could  liope  to  lay  a 
fingcr  upon  the  grand  total ! It  was  cruel.  Miss  Jifkins  scratclied 
her  cheek  two  or  three  times  and  decided. 

There  was  a young  printer  in  the  neiglibourhood  wlio  liad  just 
started  in  business, — a strange,  convulsive  plirase,  by  the  bye,  which 
by  no  means  expresses  the  extremely  sober  manner  in  which  the 
young  man  liad  taken  the  important  step.  To  him  did  Miss  Jifkins 
straightways  hie,  and  to  his  well-pleased  ear  commend  her  orders.  A 
tliousand  cards,  or  tickets, — hand-bills  for  sliop- Windows, — posters  of 
rainbow  tints  for  boards,  dead  walls,  and  empty  houses.  The  printer 
read  the  “ copy ” placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  alfected  by  it.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a pathetic  invitation  to  the  public  to  come  to  the  Brunswick 
and  tliere  enjoy  unbouuded  pleasure  and  merriment  for  eighteenpence. 
But 


u Her  grief  so  lively  sliown, 

lUade  liim  think  upon  his  üwd.” 


He  wanted  the  needful  as  much  as  Miss  Jifkins,  and  presumed  to 
liint  something  touching  casli  transactions  and  liis  ready  money  busi- 
ness. An  aristocratic  scowl,  however,  denoting  that  her  nice  and 
delicate  sense  of  honour  revolted  at  such  references,  dismissed  him  to 
his  types,  and  he  went  to  press  hopefully.  She  was  so  perfectly  the 
lady  who  liad  scen  better  days.  He  wondered  whether  her  father  liad 
met  his  death  at  Waterloo.  (IIow  the  veils  of  Van  Dieman  would 
llave  shaken  his  shoulders  at  tliis  !) 

The  posters  posted,  and  the  hand-bills  in  due  course  of  distribu tion, 
Miss  Jifkins  sallied  forth,  reticule  on  arm,  with  fell  intent  to  her 
friends  and  the  public ; producing  a pack  of  cards,  which  led  man  y of 
the  former,  in  the  first  instance,  to  imagine  that  she  was  about  to  pro- 
pose " all-fours,"  or  to  tell  their  fortune, — she  developed  her  plan 
and  called  for  contribution.  In  vain;  all  sorrow  not  to  be  able  to 
“ meet  her  views,” — ñor  less  every  plea  of  poverty,  bad  times,  or  disin- 
clination  toqiublic  amusements.  “No”  was  nothing  to  Miss  Jifkins  ; 
she  liad  beeu  uscd  to  it.  She  had  even  taken  it  for  an  answer.  She 
was  as  fearfully  adhesive  as  to  give  the  territied  patient  a notion  of  a 
present  Jifkins  in  perpetuity.  Whatever  she  wanted,  it  was  worth 
more  to  get  rid  of  her.  So  she  throve  in  her  culling — raised  speedily 
her  more  than  ten  pound  for  the  proprietor,  the  pyrotechnist  and  Bra- 
kenechini,  and  had  tliirty  shillings  in  liand  for  contingencies.  Her 
benefit  was  fixed  for  the  following  Monday. 

That  sum  of  thirty  shillings  was  highly  serviceable  to  her.  This 
was  a period  of  excitenient,  be  it  remembered,  and  gin  was  required 
to  take  out  the  stains  in  the  oíd  lutestring,  which  she  designcd  to 
turn ; for  Miss  Jifkins  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  taste  with  Dr. 
Donne's  gentleman,  who  says 


1 of  this  miml  am, 

Your  only  meuning  is  your  grogoram. 

She  liked  to  be  dressed  according  to  her  “sphere;"  the  lutestring  was 
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still  presentable,  and  would  do  very  well  turned ; and,  accordingly, 
little  Charley,  in  the  two-pair  back,  earned  on  tlie  average  three  far- 
things  per  diem  between  tkat  and  Monday,  bv  making  a long  arm 
with  a sinall  bottle  and  the  money  ready  counted,  in  bis  liand,  at  the 
bar  of  “ The  Wellington,"  till  his  agreeablc  features  liad  quite  lust  the 
gloss  of  novelty,  and  the  barmaid  spun  out  the  “ No.  9”  inferentially. 

The  day  at  length  arrived — a fine,  liot,  summer's  day — such  a day 
as  makes  the  most  hopeless  wretch  in  love  with  life  once  more.  Its 
influenee  found  its  way  to  the  bosom  of  Miss  Jifkins,  vvho  “ carne 
out  ” quietly,  making  the  inmates  of  No.  3,  Tadcaster  Row,  pledge 
her  in  balmy  drops,  till  nine  of  them  blinked  again,  and  soared  in 
sublime  Hights  of  faney  or  dived  into  the  solemn  depths  of  sentiment. 
Cheered,  liut  not  inebriated ; her  spirits  set  afioat  by  these  sparkling 
and  tender  outpourings  of  friendship,  Miss  Jifkins  vvent  on  her  way 
rejoicing  towards  the  Brunswick,  an  liour  before  the  commencement 
of  the  entertainments.  Never  did  the  Brunswick  present  a more 
pleasing  appearance.  She  entered — everything  was  prepared — all  in 
rcadiness ; the  proprietor  as  courteous  as  a man,  money  beforehand, 
could  be ; his  assistants  as  respectful  as  money  in  prospect  could  make 
them.  These  last — the  waiters — were  greatly  to  her  miad ; there 
was  a sharpness  in  their  eyes  that  highly  gratified  her  ; expressing,  as 
it  did,  a pouncing  or  sweeping  quality  in  their  owners  rnuch  to  be 
commendeu.  They  looked  all  alive,  as  thongh  they  expected, — 
(expected  of  conrse  they  did,  but)  as  thougli  they  were  ready  and 
waiting  for  multitudes  to  serve — as  though  myriads  would  not,  could 
not  tarne  down  the  energy  of  their  cleanly-formed  legs.  The  teiidon 
Achilles  was  wonderfully  elastic  in  eacli.  Bowing  and  nodding  to 
these  serviceable  individuáis,  she  passed  into  the  tea-gardens,  and  put 
her  head  into  the  ball-room.  Very  well  indeed  ; all  pretty  and  tasti /. 
Quite  the  thing.  The  framework  of  fireworks  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gardens  catight  her  approving  eye.  M.  Vivide  liad,  no  douht,  done 
his  best  for  her.  Thence,  returniug  to  the  house,  she  ascended  into 
the  concert-room — a spacious  apartment,  indeed,  with  paintings  on  the 
walls  by  an  oíd  master  who  could  never  get  an  apprentice,  who  was 
indebted  neither  to  nature  ñor  art,  and  who  could  never  paint  at  all 
till  he  was  drunk. 

If  Miss  Jifkins  alone,  unseen,  tlierefore,  paraded  tliis  apartment 
with  a higher  elevation  of  chin  than  usual,  let  the  occasion  plead  her 
excuse.  It  was  a brief  ebullition  of  perdonable  vanity.  She  liad 
taken  it  all  for  the  night.  The  property,  as  it  were,  was  liers. 
Seating  herself  on  the  music-stool,  she  fell  into  a revcrie.  She  took 
the  whole  parish  in  circumbendihus , that  is  to  say,  the  Brunswick 
being  the  centre,  she  drew  a circle,  two  miles  in  diameter.  A thickly 
inhabited  district  ! tliis  refiection  led  her  into  statistics.  She  called 
for  population  re  turas,  and  liad  them  ; and,  dividing  by  tliirty,  (one 
in  thirty  surcly  would  come,)  she  filled  the  concert-room  to  overílow- 
ing,  crammed  the  ball-room  to  suífocation,  thronged  the  walks  of  the 
tea-gardens,  and  stocked  the  Elysiun  bowers.  Poor  Miss  Jifkins ! one 
might  almost  pity  even  her. 

For  now,  as  she  awoke  out  of  her  reverie — what  is  tliis? — a sudden 
gloom — a darkness  just  come  on — or  liad  it  gathered  while  she  was  yet 
slmping  her  visions  ? She  started  to  her  feet,  and  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow.  A pestilent  congregation  of  vapours  liad  collected.  Such  a fine 
day  as  it  liad  been ! It  would  blow  over — it  must.  It  never  could  be 
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so  cruel.  No  sucli  tliing — it  would  not  blow  over.  When  the  weather 
intends  to  tlirow  a damper  upon  mankind,  or  thcir  pur  poses,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  put  off  than  Miss  Jifkins  in  her  designs.  It  was  too  late 
to  postpone  the  entertainments  to  another  day.  She  liad  not  taken 
the  room  “ weather  permitting  besides,  there  were  many  (were 
there? — but  that  doubt  was  too  sickening)  who  were  already  on  their 
way.  The  first  sharp  click  of  iluid  on  the  window-pane  nearíy  finished 
Miss  Jifkins.  She  hurried  down  stairs,  and  into  the  wide  passage. 

“Lord  bless  me  í Mr.  Crumpton,  d’  ye  tliink  it  vvill  rain  ?” 

<€  Think,  niaam ! why,  it  is  raining,  and  coming  down  pretty  sharp, 
too.** 

Don’t  you  think  it  wiU  hold  up  ?” 

“ I can't  say,  ma'am  ; I fear  not.  I think  it  ’s  set  in/' 

Set  in ! and  people  hurdiy  set  out ! Miss  Jifkins  set  off  again  to 
the  concert-room,  where  she  sat  down  on  a bench,  and  tried  to  make 
light  of  it. 

This  climate  of  ours ! — so  much  has  buen  said  of  it,  tbut  I refrain. 
The  evening  in  question,  however,  was  such  a one  as  no  oft-repeated 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  late  Air.  Simpson,  of  Vauxhall  Gurdens’ 
celebrity,  would  liave  enabled  to  put  up  tamely  witli;  and  he,  1 ima- 
gine, remembered  more  rainy  days  than  nny  man  that  ever  oxisted, 
from  No  ah  dowuwards.  Even  that  gentle  spirit  inust  liave  been  vexed 
to  the  knee-buckle  on  such  an  occasion,  and  must  liave  murmured 
strange  syllables  into  bis  cocked-hat,  that  cooler  reflection  would 
hardly  liave  approved.  But  lie  was  never  an  iuterested  party  ; sun- 
shinc  or  rain,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  Not  so  witli  Aliss  Jifkins. 

Discarding  all  idle  and  unnatural  levity,  therefore,  Aliss  Jifkins  got 
up,  and  forthwith  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  and  commended 
to  perdition  the  copy  of  Moore*s  Almanack  lent  her  by  a fellow-lodger, 
by  which  she  liad  been  guided, — ground  her  teeth  in  the  face  of  her 
landlady,  whom  her  imagination  pictured  in  the  actof  demanding  rent, 
— waved  from  her  presence  witli  scorn  the  obsequious  printer, — and, 
compreheiiding  the  wliole  human  race  (herself  excepted)  in  one  com- 
pendióos anathema,  inventad  special  tormenta  for  the  proprietor,  the 
tire- work  manufacturer,  and  the  daneer  on  the  tight-rope,  who  liad 
basely  robbed  her  of  her  money. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  to  put  a good  face  upon  the  matter,  particularly 
as  the  professional  ladies  and  gentleinen  were  iiow  dropping  in  by  ones 
and  twos ; all  wet  and  wit — sympathy  in  one  breath,  banter  in  another. 
“ These  things  will  happen,”  said  one.  “ Better  luck  another  time,” 
cried  another.  “I  say,  Jitfs,  what  d*  ye  expect  to  clear?”  asked  a 
third.  ^As  it  fell  upon  a dav,”  htimmed  Roreliam,  the  bass  singer ; 
“ the  weather  must  clear  íirst/ 

How  Aliss  Jifkins  could  liave  drujrgcd  their  several  possets  ! and 
how  she  tried  to  counterniand  the  pcht  suupt t she  liad  promised  them, 
but  couldn't,  the  sandwiches  being  cut.  She  insisted,  however,  upon 
cape  instead  of  sherry,  a change  which  the  proprietor  said  should  be 
attended  to.  He  had  already  seen  to  that ; cape  was  destined  for 
them  from  the  first. 

Never  was  a more  miserable  evening.  Half  the  people  who  had 
taken  tickets  gave  them  away  to  other  people,  half  of  whom  couldn’t 
come.  Such  a wretcbed,  little,  liuddled  knot  of  men,  wornen,  and 
umbrellas  in  the  centre  of  the  concert-room  ! — such  a leisurely,  debo- 
nair  carriage  of  himself  on  the  part  of  the  one  waiter  who,  at  long 
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intervals,  brought  a single  glass  of  spirits  and  water  in  his  hand,  took 
a silent  sixpence,  and  withdrew.  The  singers  sang  tlieir  songs,  and 
niade  faces  at  the  audience  behind  tlieir  inusie-books ; tlie  audience, 
unaware  of  the  mummery,  indiíFerent  to  the  music,  received  their  fa- 
vours  vvitli  penitential  resignation. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  last.  Stragglers  from  time  to  time 
carne  into  the  rooin,  faces  Miss  Jifkins  knew  not,  and  her  hopes  re- 
vivcd  a little.  They  were  sure  pay.  No.  As  often  as  she  stole 
away  to  the  money-taker,  that  ill-conditioned  individual,  morose  by 
nature,  or  influenced  by  the  weather,  shook  his  drawer,  making  two  or 
three  shillings  and  as  many  sixpences  hop  into  sight,  and  told  her  thcy 
were  all  tickets  but  three. 

“ It  can't  be,**  said  Miss  Jifkins.  But  so  it  was. 

These  last  comers  liad  arrived  with  presen tation-tickets,  and  having 
notliing  to  pay,  were  minded  to  do  good  to  the  house,  and  to  enjoy 
themselves.  They  soon  imparted  life  to  the  compauy,  who  greivously 
required  exhilaration.  As  tliough  in  mockery  of  the  beneíit-taker,  ere 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  this  small  band  (“  not  a morsel  of  good 
to  her,**  as  Miss  Jifkins  pathetically  remarked)  appeared  to  be  actn- 
ated  by  one  common  determination  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  that  in 
their  own  way.  They  mimicked  the  singers ; put  some  into  good- 
humour  ; put  otliers  into  a passion  ; called  for  the  “ Angel*s  whisper  ** 
from  the  cómic  gentleman,  who  liad  come  out  with  a bad  coid ; and 
“ twigged  *'  JNIiss  Jifkins  as  she  He w in  and  out,  all  smirk  in  the  room, 
all  scowl  in  the  passage,  whose  liand  they  severally  claimed  and  insist- 
ed  upon  for  the  first  dance ; till  wbat  began  in  jest  ended  in  conten- 
tion  ; and  two  doughty  clmmpions  gave  each  other  black  eyes  behind 
one  of  the  Elysian  bowers,  and  liad  a squint  at  “his  worship **  next 
morning. 

But  why  should  I pursue  the  miserable  theme  of  JNIiss  Jifkins*  s ill- 
fortune,  — why  relate  in  detail  how  she  was  pulled  and  twisted,  and 
hauled  and  spun  about  in  the  ball-room  by  inebriated  youtlis,  who 
“ set**  to  her  in  the  mazy  dance,  some  with  faces  past  expression  jovial, 
others  with  countenances  unutterably  muggy  and  mournful  ? Why 
should  I tell,  when  apologies  were  tendered  for  the  Patagonian  athle- 
tee,  how  they  were  sent  to  the  devil  as  “muffs**  not  worth  seeing  ? 
how  Madanie  Brakenechini  went  up  to  the  tiglit-rope,  shook  her  head, 
said  it  wouldn't  do,  and  carne  down  again  ? how  the  pyrotechnist  at- 
tempted  vainly  to  ignite  a squib,  shook  his  head,  and,  taking  some- 
thing  out  of  his  pocket  that  would  light,  smoked  it  very  cooliy  ? and 
how,  finally,  Miss  Jifkins  sneaked  lióme ; the  proceeds  at  the  door  es- 
cheated  to  the  proprietor,  and  herself  indebted  to  that  gentleman  ni 
the  suin  of  one  ponnd,  two  and  fourpence,  for  negus,  the  petii  souper, 
and  other  liabilities  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I said,  with  some  solemnity, 
“ She  liad  it,*’  (her  benelit,)  “and  on  her  own  head  rests  the  conse- 
quence.**  It  was  even  so. 

She  proclaimed  on  the  next  morning  to  the  landlady  of  No.  8,  before 
she  left  her  lodgings,  wliich  she  did  with  strange  abruptness,  that  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  night  liad  turned  “the  crown  of  her  head 
white.**  The  landlady  testitied  to  the  fact ; so  that,  as  Roreham,  the 
bass  singer,  said,  “ she  got  a crown-piece  by  her  benefit,  after  all.” 
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CH ESTER. 

BY  LOUISA  STUART  COSTELLO. 

AUTHOIl  OF  “THE  BOCAOES  AND  THE  VINES.” 

When  a traveller  accustomed  to  continental  towns  fírst  enters  the 
singular  city  of  the  county  palatino 

“ Where  Deva  winds  her  wizard  stream,” 

lie  is  inclined  to  believe  tlmt  bis  brain  ¡s  confused  by  tbe  wbirl  of  tbe 
railroad  wbicb  lias  transported  him  a bundred  and  eigbty  miles  from 
London  in  eigbt  bours ; he  has  mistaken  his  route,  has  actually  cross- 
ed  the  Channel,  and  is  set  dovvn  beyond 

4t  WHiere  the  great  visión  of  the  guardad  Mount  * 

Looks  towards  Hamanco’s  and  Dayona’s  hold,” 

so  like  is  tbe  English,  or  rather  Román  city  of  Chester,  to  raany 
places  he  has  seen  below  tbe  Loire. 

He  recognises  tbe  long,  unflagged  streets,  witbout  trottoirs,  tbe 
beaps  of  dirt  and  dust  before  tbe  bouses,  tbe  low-browed  sbops  with 
wide  fronts,  the  wares  cxposed  outside : tbe  little  dark  dens  witbin, 
tbeir  owners  sitting  working  at  tbe  doors ; and  be  recognises,  too,  the 
colonades  extending  from  Street  to  Street ; but  bere  he  is  startled  to 
observe  a remarkable  difference,  for  tbe  Rotas,  or  gallerics,  of  Chester, 
have  features  of  tbeir  own,  very  distinct  from  those  at  La  Rochelle, 
at  Bayonne,  and  otbcr  Southern  towns,  for  bere  they  are  raised  far 
above  tbe  Street,  generally  about  twelve  feet,  and  form  a story  above 
the  lower  range  of  shops  next  the  ground.  Tliey  would  be  like  tbe 
arcades  of  tbe  Palais  Roya],  but  that  they  are  shut  in  by  pillars,  and 
before  each  sliop  is  a sort  ofbalcony,  on  wbicb  part  of  tbe  wares  of 
tbe  opposite  storehouse  is  exhibited ; indeed,  in  some  instances  a 
complete  shop  is  formed  in  the  space,  baving  its  lightfrom  tbe  Street. 
The  inner  sbops  are,  in  tbe  newest  and  most  fashionable  quarters, 
brilliantly  ligbtcd  from  above  by  means  of  glass  domes  reaching  tbe 
height  of  tbe  bouse,  round  wbicb  may  be  seen  tbe  Windows  of  the 
dwelling,  dcriving  tbeir  ligbt  from  tbe  same  source  ; but  tbis  is  a 
modern  improvement,  for  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  judge  by  tbe  in- 
conveniences  of  tbe  oldest  bouses,  could  do  their  work  in  tbe  dark,  or 
with  as  little  dayligbt  as  possible.  Every  bere  and  there,  betwecn 
tbe  sbops,  run  back,  in  apparently  almost  interminable  lengtb,  pas- 
sages  wbich  give  entrance  at  tbe  side  to  tbe  back  part  of  these 
strange  domiciles,  supplying  tbem  with  air,  and  conducting  tbem 
sometimes  to  concealed  streets  behind,  whicb  extcnd  in  labyrinths 
that  amaze  tbe  eye  of  tbe  stranger,  wbo  stands  gazing  down  tbese 
mysterious  alleys,  where  dayligbt  glimmers  from  a vista  at  tbe  end, 
in  uuspeakablc  surprise ; for  tbe  mazes  of  a beehive  scarcely  appear 
so  curious  as  tbese  unexplained  Rows . 

Some  say  that  tbe  Romans  first  built  the  city  in  this  odd  form, 

* St.  Michel  in  Normandy. 
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liaving  scooped  its  fabrics  out  of  thc  rock  on  which  it  stands ; but  no 
othcr  Román  tovvn  is  similarly  constructed,  and  cven  if  ¡t  were  so 
originally,  it  scems  strange  that  Chester  should  preserve  a shape 
which  is  found  nowhere  else. 

íf  it  was  really  built  by  the  mighty  giant,  León  Gaure,  as  certain 
chroniclers  assert,  one  has  no  riglit  to  be  surprised  at  the  city  having 
a style  of  its  own,  ñor  may  venturo  to  find  fault  with  the  giant's  taste, 
as  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  what  sort  of  architceture  was 
considered  elegant  in  those  days  when  giants  were,  and  when,  from 
the  border  of  the  Dee,  he  probably  gathered  a handful  of 

“ Reeds  of  decent  growth 
To  make  a pipe  for  bis  capacious  monU!,” 

and,  as  he  played,  the  city  sprang  up  to  the  sound  of 

(í  bis  sweet  piping.’* 

A learned  monk  of  Chester*  boldly  relates  that  this  redoubted 
giant,  León  Gaure,  the  conqueror  of  the  Picts,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  city,  “as  it  were  in  a ¡and  of  ruda  and  disardcred  fcishionf  which 
afterwards  Leir,  King  of  Britain,  improved. 

Another  monk  of  Chester, f who  was  a poet  as  well  as  romancer, 
bursts  forth  in  the  following  strain  on  thc  subject : 

“ Tbe  founder  of  this  city,  as  saith  Polycbronicon, 

Was  León  Gawer,  a niigbty  strong  giant ; 

Wbich  builded  caves  and  dunycons  many  u onc. 

No  goodly  building»,  no  proper,  ne  pleasant. 

But  King  Leir,  a Briton  fine  and  valiant, 

Was  founda  of  Chester,  by  pleasant  building, 

And  was  named  Guer  Leir  by  tbe  King.'* 

This  legend  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Chester  is  the  true 
Caerleon,  whcre  King  Arthur  and  all  bis  Round  Table,  Queen  Gue- 
never  and  all  her  fair  court,  kept  thcir  reveis,  and  held  their  solemn 
feasts,  how  long  after  thc  building  of  it  by  the  “ mighty  strong  Gyant 
of  Neptunus  progeny”  does  not  appear.  The  beautiful  and  proud 
Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  the  great  King  Alfred,  who  disdained  all  do- 
mestic  ties,  and  “grew  an  heroic  virago,1'  took  Chester  under  her  es- 
pecial protection,  and  built  as  many  castles  ncar  it  as  Bcss  of  Hard- 
wick  herself,  or  Anne  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  both  famous  castle- 
builders  in  their  day.  She  went  on  improving  the  city,  and  built  the 
surrounding  walls,  which  remain,  another  wonder,  to  this  day. 

The  walls  of  Chester  are  nearly  as  singular  as  the  rotos,  and  are 
more  perfect  tlian  any  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thcy  have  this  pc- 
culiarity,  that  their  summits  are  paved  with  broad  flag-stones,  in  tliat 
respect  shaming  the  streets  below,  and  offer  a fine  clean  dry  path  all 
round  the  town,  uninterrupted  and  convenient  in  the  extreme. 
Strange  is  it  to  follow  the  windings  of  this  narrow,  but  pleasant  way, 
which  sometime8  leads  you  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  so  that,  like 
Asmodeus,  you  may  peep  down  the  chimneys  of  your  neighbours,  or 
into  their  upper  Windows,  and  sometimes  conducts  you  to  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  and  into  their  shops  ; then,  by  flights  of  steps,  you  mount 
to  an  airy  height,  and  look  down  upon  groves  of  tall  trees,  and  are 

* Rnnulphus,  author  of  tlie  Polycbronicon. 
f Ilenry  Bradslmwe,  autbor  of  tbe  Life  of  St.  Werburgh. 
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oven  with  liu ge  church-towers ; tlien  on  you  hurry  by  tlie  side  of 
green  meadows,  and  over  blooming  gardcns,  discovering,  with  inqui- 
sitive  glance,  the  littlc  snug  retreats,  tbe  arbours  and  rustic  seats, 
wbere  tbc  citizens  find  recreation  after  tbeir  daily  toils.  Anón  yon 
reach  a high,  rugged  red  tower,  rough  with  age,  and  battered  by  tbe 
tempest,  from  the  utmost  height  of  wbich  long  distant  ranges  oí*blue 
mountains  skirt  the  horizon,  and  all  tbe  secrets  of  the  crowded  city 
seem  diseloscd  to  your  view.  The  winding  waters  of  the  silver  Dee 
roll  meandering  through  green  fíelds  far  beneath,  and  the  clay- 
coloured  canal,  with  its  labouring  barge,  creeps  sullenly  cióse  under 
the  grey  hewn  rocks  that  keep  it  in. 

Orchards  and  meadows,  where  once  walked 

“ Punsive  nuns,  devout  and  pura, 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure,” 

and  which  are  still  called  "The  Nuns'  Field,”  next  attract  the  sight 
of  loiterers,  who  in  former  days  would  not  have  dared  to  peer  down- 
wards  over  those  holy  precincts,  hut  in  the  neighhourhood  of  which 
the  pious  passenger,  íf  lie  could  pass  at  that  period  along  the  walls  ut 
all,  would  have 

“ Breathed  a prayer,  dropped  a bead, 

And  pa&sed  on.” 

Presently,  after  hastening  past  towers  and  battlements  innumerable, 
the  wanderer  gazes  on  a wide  extent  of  greensward.  Tliis  is  the  ce- 
lebrated  ltoodee,  whose  title  tells  its  tale  intelligibly  enougli,  but  to 
which  an  awful  legcnd  attaehes,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  mystic 
character. 

This  fine  amphitheatre  of  verdure  is  surrounded  by  a dyke,  which 
keeps  the  neighbouring  river  from  overflowing  it,  as  it  once  did,  when 
a high  cross  stood  in  the  midst,  and  attracted  the  devout  attention  of 
passcngers. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Co- 
nan,  -King  of  North  Wales,  that  there  existed,  in  a place  called 
Harden  (i.  e,  Hawarden),  a rood-loft,  in  which  was  placed  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a very  large  cross  in  her  hand,  called  the 
Holy  Rood. 

One  summer,  there  had  been  such  a continuance  of  hot  and  dry 
weather,  that  all  the  verdure  was  dried  up,  and  there  was  neither 
shelter  for  the  birds  in  the  trees  ñor  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  fields. 
The  inhabitants  of  Harden  assembled  daily  before  the  Holy  Rood, 
and  with  prayers  and  tears  implo  red  the  Virgin  to  intercede  for  rain ; 
but  they  entreated  in  vain.  At  length  the  pious  and  bcautiful  lady 
of  the  governor  of  Harden  Castle,  moved  by  the  misery  around  her, 
repairea  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Ilood  with  a ricli  offeriríg,  and,  cast- 
ing  herself  humbly  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  prayed  fervently 
that  the  Mother  of  Mercy  would  hear  her  prayers,  and  send  rain 
upon  earth.  While  she  was  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  suppli- 
cation,  the  miraculous  image  appeared  to  totter  on  the  altar,  and  in  a 
moment  fell  headlong  from  its  pedestal,  bearing  down  the  stones  and 
rails  before  it,  and  crusliing  beneath  its  lieavy  weight  the  fragüe  form 
of  the  beautiful  suppliant. 

A shriek  of  horror  from  the  assembled  crowd  in  the  church  pro- 
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claimetl  their  despair ; but,  when  it  was  found  tliat  life  was  entirely 
extinct,  indignation  took  the  place  of  fear,  and,  witli  angry  cries,  they 
rushed  in  a body  to  the  castle,  insisting  on  vcngcancc  for  the  outrage. 

The  image  was  accordingly  doomed  to  be  placed  on  the  sands  of 
the  river  beneath  the  castle  of  Harden,  and  there  left  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  tide  when  next  it  flowed. 

This  done,  the  angry  crowd  retired,  leaving  their  once  venerated 
Virgin  to  destruction.  The  sea  soon  after  carne  up  with  great  iin- 
petuosity,  and  bore  along  in  its  curren t the  unresisting  image,  till 
final  ly  it  was  deposited  in  some  low  land  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Caer  León.  The  inhubitants  liere  found  it,  and  with  pious  care 
first  buried,  and  then  erected  a monument  over  it  with  this  inscription  : 

11  The  Jews  their  God  did  crueify, 

The  Hardeners  their’s  did  droxvn, 

'Cause  with.  their  wants  she  *d  not  comply, 

And  lies  under  this  coid  stone  1” 

Whether  the  Rood  erccted  here  olFended  again  in  after  times,  and 
met  with  a similar  fate,  certain  it  is  that  the  Roodee  is  now  without 
a cross,  and  in  its  place  rises  a grand  stand  for  the  races,  which  are 
held  on  this  spot. 

Hawarden,  the  scene  of  this  event,  whose  inhabitants  beliaved  in 
so  unprecedented  a manner  to  the  Virgin,  is  so  charming  a place, 
with  i n a drive  of  Chester,  that  it  should  not  be  missed  by  the  visitor. 
About  five  miles  from  the  Water  Gate,  brings  you  to  the  Queen’s 
ferry  over  the  Dee,  at  what  is  called  the  Chester  Cbannel,  and  there 
you  muy,  in  your  carriage,  be  conveyed  over  the  rough,  boisterous 
river,  which  here  assumes  the  airs  of  the  sea,  and  sends  forth  its 
green  waves  crested  with  foam,  chafing  and  brawling  against  the 
rocky  shorc  in  a manner  so  impetuous,  that  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  you  are  already  on  Welsh  ground.  Having  crossed  the  ferry 
amongst  carts  laden  with  salí,  and  passengers  of  various  sorts,  and 
undergone  sundry  joltings  in  getting  in  and  out,  you  resume  your 
journey  to  the  “ headland  above  the  lake,”  which  is  the  British  signi- 
fication  of  Ilawarden,  or  Pen  y Llvvch,  and  arrive  in  due  time  at  the 
neat,  deán,  prosperous-looking  town,  where  cvery  inhabitant  of.whom 
you  ask  questions  is  warm  in  the  praise  of  Sir  íStephen  Glynne,  the 
present  owner  of  the  castles,  both  modern  and  ancient.  I lis  park  is 
beautiful,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  giving  it  a great  advantage  ; 
the  trecs  are  very  flourishing,  and  are  the  more  remarkable,  that  the 
country  round  does  not  abound  in  sueh.  The  house  is  well  built,  on 
an  ancient  model,  with  delightful  Windows  in  the  style  of  Henry  the 
Seventli ; and  from  them  can  be  seen  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  oíd 
fortress,  once  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Derby,  but  which  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  in  the  civil  struggles. 

The  oíd  donjon  stands  on  the  highest  ground,  and  from  its  summit 
may  be  seen  the  wide  range  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  with  Moel 
Faminau,  the  Mother  of  All,  and  a panorama  of  the  country  on  all 
sides.  The  ruins  are  clothed  and  garlanded  with  ivy  in  the  most 
pieturesque  manner;  their  forms  are  beautiful,  and  the  blue  sky 
shines  th rough  their  loopholes  and  Windows;  while  the  rich  sun-light 
gleanis  over  the  grey  masses  of  stone  of  which  they  are  built,  making 
that  cheerful  which  would  be  otherwise  sad ; for  it  might  tell  of  a 
race  destroyed  for  a cause  which  Fortune  forsook. 
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There  are  still  some  remains  o f a staircase,  with  a zigzag  moulcl- 
ing,  which  fancy  might  image  was  that  wliich  led  to  the  bower  of  the 
pious  lady  who  fell  a victim  to  the  momentary  impatience  of  the 
holy  image. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  enjoyable  than  the  seelusion  of  thcse 
delightful  ruins.  Tliere  was,  when  we  visited  them,  no  disturbative 
guide  intruding  bis  remarks  and  scraps  of  misplaccd  learning, — none 
but  birds  and  bees — “a  populous  solitude” — carne  near;  and,  though 
we  thought  we  heard,  on  the  lieight  of  the  tower,  the  sound  of  work- 
men  striking  the  stone,  we  were  undeceived  on  mounting  to  the 
summit ; for  that  which  we  liad  fancied  was  human  toil  turned  out  to 
be  merely  the  continual  knocking  of  a thiek  rope  driven  by  the  wind 
against  a high  flag-staff.  Other  motion  was  there  none ; but  amidst 
the  silence,  besides  the  murmur  of  the  waving  boughs,  we  distin- 
guished  a distant  svvell,  which  seemed  like  the  notes  of  an  organ, 
and,  as  we  liad  just  seen  a very  fine  one  in  the  church  of  the  town, 
we  thought  it  not  iinpossible  that  the  breeze  luid  wafted  the  melo- 
dious  peáis  as  high  as  the  spot  where  we  stood.  This,  however,  we 
found,  on  descending  to  lowcr  ground,  was  but  the  noise  of  a large 
foundry  cióse  to  the  park,  and  our  romance,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  a little  dissipated  when  we  knew  the  truth. 

The  church  of  ITawarden  no  longer  shows  a vestige  of  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  perverse  image  and  the  Holy  Rood.  All  is 
modera  within  and  without,  except.  the  upper  extremities  of  a few 
fine  Windows  and  a pane  or  two  of  painted  glass,  a little  carving  on 
the  seats,  and  the  form  of  the  porcli  of  entrance.  No  tomb  older 
than  the  end  of  the  scventeenth  ccntury  remains,  and  nothing  is  Ieft 
to  tell  of  ages  gone  by. 

It  is  a pretty,  healthy,  agreeable  town,  which  seems  to  flourish 
under  its  present  proprietor ; but  to  the  seeker  after  antiquity  it  has 
no  interest  beyond  that  which  the  remembrance  of  its  legend  may  en- 
dow  it  with ; for  all  trace  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  race  of  Derby  has 
passed  away,  and  the  ñames  of  few  oíd  families  are  to  be  traced. 

Only  a few  weeks  since,  in  clearing  the  ground  for  a grand  review, 
the  stones  of  the  base  of  the  Iloly  Rood  were  found  in  the  Roodee. 

This  wide  plain  is  guarded  next  the  river,  by  a dyke  or  coj ?,  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Dee,  which  more  than  once  before  this 
precaution  was  taken,  overflowed  the  whole  land  up  to  the  town 
walls.  A fine  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  raised  walk 
along  the  shining  river,  and  the  red  mass  of  the  castle,  with  its  mound, 
and  all  the  modern  buildings,  which  are  handsome,  but  in  question- 
able  taste,  or  connected  with  the  oíd  Román  keep — come  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky.  The  lofty  tower  of  St.  John’s  church  is  most 
conspicuous,  after  the  huge  square  fabric  of  St.  Werburgh's  cathedral, 
wliose  gigantic  fíame  rises  far  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 

The  Pheenix  tower  is  the  next  most  remarkable  object;  it  is  one  of 
those  guardians  of  the  walls  which  you  cncounter  as  you  make  the  Cir- 
cuit, and  from  its  stupendous  height,  the  unhappy  Charles  Stuart  beheld 
the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Rowton,  or  VVaverton,  Heath — that  army 
which  was  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Chester.  That 
sight  was  enough  to  tell  him  all  hopo  was  fied,  and  he  forthwith,  fol- 
lowed  by  his  faithful  few,  retreated  into  Wales.  Following  the 
eourse  of  the  Dee,  you  are  struck  with  a magnificent  arch  of  no  less 
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span  than  two  h uncí  red  feet,  and  oP  the  height  of  Porty  Peet,  which 
towers  above  the  river  i n marvellous  proportion  ; and  though  a lover 
oP  antiquity,  who  is  seklom  an  utilitarian,  cannot  but  sigh  not  to  be- 
hold  the  antique  bridge  lower  down,  in  all  its  original,  inconvenient 
purity,  still  it  is  impossible  to  withold  admiration  from  this  beautiPul 
new  bridge,  the  hoast  and  glory  of  the  peoplc  of  Chester.  Time  was 
when  the  oíd  bridge,  now  widened,  with  its  strange  gatchouses  and 
other  buildings  now  cleared  away,  was  a perPect  treasure  oP  the  middle 
ages;  but  it  was  Pound  that  money  could  not  be  made  so  fast  if  a 
more  rapid  passage  across  it  could  not  be  gained,  so  that  a wider 
space  than  that  which  liad  sufficed  to  admit  the  haughty  ITenry  oP 
Laneaster  and  his  troops,  when  he  took  triumphant  possession  oP  the 
castlo  oP  Chester,  is  now  afforded  to  less  warlike  travellers  and  their 
horses. 

Ilere,  cióse  to  the  olcl  bridge,  stand,  as  they  stood  ages  ago,  the 
milis,  that  have  rendered  Chester  Pamous ; still  at  this  spot  runs  the 
current  which  turns  their  wheels,  and  makes  the  whole  river  in  a 
Poam,  while  the  hoarse  murmurs  oP  the  disturbed  water-spirits  make 
mournPul  music  to  the  ear.  A great  causeway  crosses  the  stream 
here  obliquely,  and  supplies  the  Dee  milis  with  suflicient  water. 
They  have  existed  Prom  the  time  when  the  Pamous  nephew  of  the 
Conqueror,  the  redoubted  Ilugh  the  WolP,  first  received  Chester  as  a 
grant  Prom  his  únele.  It  was  he  who  Pounded  the  milis,  and  their 
renown  has  never  sunk  ; Por  at  this  day  they  still  bring  in  great  reve- 
mies  to  the  possessors.  The  wealth  derived  Prom  them  was  Pormerly 
so  great,  that  it  was  a common  saying,  speaking  oPa  spendthriPt,  u IP 
he  liad  the  rent  oP  the  Dee-mills,  he  woulchspend  it/’ 

OP  the  castle,  now  a prison,  little  is  lePt  that  belongs  to  a distant 
age.  The  plain  liigh  keep,  repaired,  and  rendered  as  modern  as  pos- 
sible,  still  reurs  its  stately  liead,  but  all  its  brother  towers  and  turrets 
are  gone.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  trace  the  spot  where  the 
¡ll-fated  Richard  the  Sccontl  stood  looking  out  upon  the  Pine  range  oP 
country  spread  beneath.  It  was  in  1394  that  the  doomed  monarch 
carne  to  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and,  at  a time  when  he  scarcely 
knew  whom  to  trust  about  liirn,  he  appointed  as  his  body-guard  a 
corps  oP  two  thousand  Cheshire  archers,  and,  “ Por  the  love  he  bore  to 
the  gcntlemen  and  commoners  oP  the  shire  oP  Chester, ’’  he  caused 
the  county  to  be  in  Puturc  called  a principality,  assutning  himselP  the 
title  oP  the  Prince.  Alas  Por  the  Pate  oPprinccs  ! it  was  in  this  very 
“ dollorous  castillo, ” as  Halle,  the  chronicler,  styles  it,  that  he  was 
brought  a prisoner  Prom  Flint,  and  deposed  by  the  “ aspiring  Lan- 
caster.” 

IJere  aPterwards  carne  that  ill-starred  daughter  oP  the  good  King 
Rene,  Margueret  oP  Anjou,  on  a royal  progress,  attended  by  a bril- 
liant  train  oP  lords  and  ladies,  and  here  she  won  the  liearts  oP  the 
good  citizens  by  her  courteous  and  Pascinating  manners.  And  here 
the  Pavourite  oP  the  Welsh  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  his  Queen  and 
mother,  carne  with  a great  retinue,  en  his  way  to  the  castle  oP  Ha- 
warden,  attended  by  the  Earl  oP  Derby,  and  a train  oP  “ Chester  gal- 
lan ts.” 

Every  Street  in  Chester  has  somc  remarkablc  recolleetion  attached 
to  it,  every  tower  and  cliurch  some  legend,  rnany  oP  them  connectcd 
with  the  disastrous  siege  which  the  town  sustained,  when  Por  three 
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years  nothing  was  to  be  heard  within  and  without  tbe  walls  but  the 
din  of  arms  and  the  preparations  for  defence  against  tbe  Parliament- 
arian  íorccs ; and,  after  the  devoted  and  loyal  citizens  liad  lield  out 
for  twenty  wecks,  reduced  by  fuminc  alone,  they  gave  up  on  the  3rd 
ofFebruary,  1646,  and  tbe  triumpliant  soldiers  of  Cromwell  entered 
the  city.  Then  began  the  work  of  destruction  in  whicb  tbese  2^ous 
men  delighted  : then  tbe  beautiful  high  cross,  long  the  pride  of  Ches- 
ter,  was  hurled  down,  the  cathedral  choir  defaced,  the  organ  ruined, 
the  splendid  painted  glass  daslied  from  the  Windows,  and  the  untique 
fonts  broken  and  defaced. 

They  entered  a ruined  city  blackened  by  their  artillery,  the  houses 
burnt  and  shattered,  the  gardens,  and  lañes,  and  public  walks  de- 
stroyed ; “ the  famous  houses  of  gentlemen  in  the  city/’  stalls,  pen- 
tices , doors,  trees  and  barns,  all  the  glovers’  houses  under  the  walls 
pulled  down  ; all  the  buildings  and  houses  at  the  Watergate,  upon 
the  Roodee,  burned  and  consumed  to  the  ground ; from  the  Dee 
bridge  over  the  water,  all  tliat  long  Street  called  Handbridgc,  with  all 
the  lañes,  barns,  and  buildings  upon  it  “ ruinated  to  the  ground  /”  as 
Randal  Ilolme,  the  pitying  historian  of  Chester’s  mishap,  recounts. 

Those  who  had  destroyed,  as  niuch  as  in  them  lay,  all  relies  of 
popery,  were  not  likely  to  permit,  the  continuance  of  those  profane 
customs  whicb  had  been  handed  down  from  Pagan  times,  and  long 
amused  the  good  citizens  of  Chester  ; therefore,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Puntaos,  the  once-celebrated  giants  and  bobby-horses,  whicb 
were  accustomed  to  figure  in  the  Midsummer  show,  were  carefully 
concealed.  When,  however,  the  merry,  if  not  wise,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  Charles  was  restored  to  bis  dominions,  “ the  ancient  and  laud- 
able custom  of  the  Midsummer  show,  by  the  late  obstructive  times 
much  injured,”  was  again  revived,  and  forth  from  their  retreats  carne 
prancing  and  pacing  the  hobby-horse,  “the  four  beasts,  viz.  the  Uni- 
com, antelope,  jlower  de  luce , and  cúmel,”  together  with  the  elephant, 
and  bis  “ Cupid,  with  a bow  and  arrow  suitable  morris-dancers  ca- 
pered  ; stuffed  giants,  ugly  and  grim,  stalked  ; naked  boys,  a covered 
with  skins,”  shouted  ; dragons  of  pasteboard  hissed  and  writhed,  gar- 
lands  bloomed,  and  ribbons  floated,  and  the  exulting  “ mayor,  slieriffs, 
and  leave-loohers  ” paid,  without  grudging,  fifty  good  pounds  to  llave 
their  holiday  again. 

The  gates  of  the  city  are  now  only  ñames,  being  merely  arches, 
over  whicb  the  walk  on  the  walls  runs,  sometimes  raised  to  a great 
height,  ascending  to  the  inequalities  of  the  rock  on  whicb  the  town  is 
built.  The  north  gatc  is  the  most  elevated  ground,  and  from  henee, 
on  the  walls,  the  view  is  very  extensive,  not  only  over  the  streets 
below,  but  of  the  country  to  a great  distance.  The  windings  of  the 
Dee  can  be  traeed,  and  on  a clear  day  the  light-liouse  at  the  point  of 
Ayr  is  visible;  and,  far  in  the  distance,  the  castle  of  Flint  appears ; 
ñor  is  the  Jubilee  column  on  Moel  Fammau,  tlie  mother  of  moun- 
tains,  concealed.  The  whole  range  of  the  Clurydian  hills,  the  church- 
tower,  and  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Iiawarden  Castle,  can  be  discerned 
by  a practised  eye ; while  nearer  are  the  richly-cultivated  meadow’s, 
called  the  Sands,  whicb  have  been  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the 
sea. 

Fonnerly  there  existed  here  an  ancient  gate,  ugly  and  ruinous  in 
the  extreme,  immediately  under  whicb  was  a frightful  dungeon, 
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tbirty  feet  underground,  to  which  the  only  air  that  was  brought  was 
by  pipes  which  communicated  wit.li  the  Street.  Here  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  death  were  confined,  till  the  welcome  hour  of  their  re- 
léase from  such  torture  arrived.  No  wonder  that  the  uneasy  spirits 
of  these  tormented  beings  revisited  the  place  of  their  earthly  inisery, 
and  that,  ¡n  days  when  such  things  were,  ghosts  and  goblins  were 
seen  ílitting  along  the  walls,  and  disappearing  at  a grim,  red,  oíd 
round  tower,  called  The  Goblirís  JParlour,  or  Morgan’s  Mount,  now 
cut  in  two,  and  benched  round  with  stone.  Under  this  tower,  in 
cutting  the  canal  between  North  Cate  and  the  basin,  a heap  of  human 
skulls  and  bones  was  found,  together  with  iinpletnents  of  war. 

The  next  strange  tower  that  is  reached  on  the  walls  is  one  called 
Bonewaldesthorne’s  Tower,  from  whence  by  a steep  Hight  of  steps, 
and,  after  following  an  embattled  way,  you  enter  the  tower  called  the 
New,  or  Museum  Tower.  The  oíd  Watergate  is  between  these  two  : 
¡t  is  a circular  arch,  probably  Román,  and  was  used  at  the  time  when 
the  Dee  washed  the  walls;  but  the  river  has  long  since  receded,  and 
these  picturesque  piles  are  now  peacefully  employed  as  a receptacle 
of  the  museum  of  the  town  in  the  one,  and  a goocí  camera-obscura  at 
the  top  of  the  other,  where,  seated  tranquilly,  the  tired  stranger  can  sit 
watching  the  doings  of  all  Chester  without  the  walls,  and  mark  the 
ripple  of  the  glittering  river  at  bis  ease,  and  watch  the  fishers  on  its 
banks. 

There  is  no  longer  a tower  at  the  Water-gate  leading  out  to  the 
Roodce;  but  a lofty  arch  spans  the  Street,  over  which  the  walls  con- 
tinué their  course.  Hereabouts  formerly  stood  monasteries  of  Black 
Friars,  Grey  Friars,  and  a famous  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  all  now  swept 
away,  to  give  place  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  There  is  not  one 
stone  left  upon  another  of  the  rnonastery  of  White  Friars  or  Carmel- 
ites,  and  the  Nuns’  garden  exhibits  now  no  vestige  of  its  once  solemn 
beauties. 

One  gate,  called  the  Ship-gate,  and  known  in  modern  times  as 
The  Mole  in  the  Wall,  still  retains  its  Román  form  of  arch,  and  is 
almost  the  only  remains  of  the  early  possessors  of  Chester.  There  is 
also  a fine  modern  arch,  called  the  Bridge-gate,  opposite  the  antique 
bridge  of  the  milis;  and  not  far  from  this  you  ascend  an  irregular 
flight  of  steps,  called  The  Wishing  Steps,  just  above  a spot  by  the 
water  side,  planted  with  trees,  called  The  Groves.  The  square 
tower  formerly  overlooking  these  groves  has  disappeared.  Further 
on  is  the  New-gate,  once  called  Wolfeld,  or  Wolf's-gate  ; for  here 
was  carved  on  the  stone  the  grim  cognizance  of  Hugli  Lupus  him- 
seltl 

At  what  exact  period  the  vomance  occurred,  which  caused  the 
closing  of  Wolf’s-gate  for  ever,  does  not  appear ; but  certain  it  is  that 
a mayor  of  Chester,  gencrally  a noble  and  a knight, 

u liad  one  fair  daugliter,  aml  no  more, 

The  which  he  loved  passing  well;” 

and  this  “ treasure”  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  herself  with  certain 
other  inaidens  of  her  acquaintance,  by  “ playing  at  hall,  in  summer- 
tirae,  in  Pepur  Street/1  One  charming  sunshiny  day,  an  adventurous 
youth,  who  had  by  stcalth  observed  the  gambols  of  these  fair  dam- 
sels,  crossed  the  Dee  in  bis  boat,  and,  sutídeuly  entering  by  Wolf’s- 
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gate,  seized  tlie  mayor's  daughter  in  bis  arms,  and,  amidst  the  cries 
of  her  aíFrighted  companions,  wlio  flcd  in  all  directions,  bore  her  off 
as  bis  prizc,  bcfore  the  mayor  or  any  of  his  people  could  come  to  her 
rescuc.  The  young  lovcr  got  clear  off  with  his  fair  burthen,  and,  as 
the  legend  says,  “ afterwards  married  her.”  The  father,  in  despair, 
caused  the  gate,  sometimes  called  Pepper-gate,  to  be  instantly  closed, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  “ Wlien  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut 
Pepper-gate." 

These  excursions  across  the  Dce  were  gencrally  of  some  conse- 
quence,  and  tradition  lias  handed  down  an  account  of  a magnificent 
show  which  once  enlivened  the  river,  before  the  ancient  Handbridge 
yet  aíl’ordcd  facility  to  passengers  who  desired  to  cross  to  the  oppo- 
site  shore.  Here,  once  on  a time,  that  is  in  the  year  971,  might 
have  been  seen  King  Edgar  seated  in  his  royal  barge,  and  rowed  by 
eight  tributary  kings,  whom  he  liad  engaged  to  assist  him  by  land 
and  sea  in  all  his  undertakings.  Thus  attended,  the  nionarch  crossed 
the  river  froni  his  palace  in  the  opposite  meadows,  where  a stone 
rcmains  still  called  Edgar’s  Cave,  and  landed  at  the  church  of  St. 
John,  whose  antique  tower  still  rises  high  above  all  others,  and,  hav- 
ing  paid  his  devotions,  he  returned  in  the  same  State.  Edgar  liad  at 
tliis  period  just  accomplished  the  conquest  of  North  Walcs  ! 

Another  tradition  attaehes  to  tliis  part  of  the  town  of  Chester, 
where  the  most  ancient  of  all  its  chinches,  that  of  St.  John,  stands. 
Ata  spot  where  once  a cross  was  ereeted,  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
space,  was  a cell  scooped  in  one  of  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  Dee, 
— for  the  river  then  nearly  bathed  the  walls  of  St.  John, — a lioly  an- 
chorite  liad  secluded  himself  here,  whose  self-abasement,  self-denial, 
and  piety  were  the  theme  of  the  wliole  eountry.  When  Henry  the 
First  passed  through  Chester  from  Wales,  he  carne  to  pay  his  orisons 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  John,  and  visited  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  The 
interview  between  the  King  and  the  holy  man  was  long  and  secret;  and, 
when  Henry  quitted  the  spot,  he  was  observed  to  be  deeply  aífeeted. 
ít  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  truth  was  discovered.  It  was 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon,  whose  dominión  was  now  reduced  to  a cave 
by  the  river  side,  and  whose  solé  oeeupation,  after  a life  of  struggle 
and  eontention,  was  to  prepare  the  grave  in  which  he  at  length  re- 
posed.  His  tomb  was  long  shown  in  the  area  of  St.  John's  church, 
and  it  was  said  a royal  mourner,  his  wife,  Queen  Algitha,  wept  over 
it.* 

Not  only  is  Harold  said  to  have  passed  his  latter  days  in  Chester, 
but  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  now  the  catheural,  elaims  an 
Emperor  as  once  its  “gucst,”  who  oeeupied  within  its  preeinets 

a pit  of  clay.” 

No  Iess  a personage  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  husband  of  Maud, 
is  recorded  to  have  retired  to  a cell  in  this  place,  and  tliere,  like  the 
royal  Saxon,  to  have  concealed  his  rank,  and  passed  his  days  in 
prayer.  He  was  known  by  the  assumed  ñame  of  (iodstallus,  and  the 
site  of  his  hermitage  is  still  called  Godstall  Lañe.  After  his  death  his 
secret  was  discovered,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  cathcdral ; but  tliere 

* Seo  Giraldas  Cnmbreusis,  Henry  do  Kuighton,  and  others,  for  this  aud  the 
following  traditions. 
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are  no  tombs  now  left,  “ no  monutnent,  inscription,  stone, ” to  point 
out  wlicrc  thc  grcat  once  lay,  and  all  is  conjecture  and  vain  surmise. 

The  cathedral  stands  cióse  to  the  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a crowdcd 
cburchyard,  covered  with  ruined  tombs,  few  of  antique  date  ; but  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  formed  is  a crumbling  sandstone,  and  they 
consequently  appear  much  older  than  they  really  are. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  building  to  look  more  ruinous  and  dilapi- 
dated  than  the  cathedral  of  St.  Werburgh ; yet  that  which  rcmains  of 
it  was  cbiefly  built  in  the  reigns  of  thc  three  last  Henrics.  The  red 
crumbling  sandstone  of  which  it  is  constructed  has  become  so  smooth 
at  the  edges,  that  each  stone  appears  a round  mass  placed  on  another  : 
all  sharpness  is  destroyed,  and  almost  all  traces  of  ornament  worn 
away.  Add  to  this,  the  cloisters,  which  are  sadly  disfigured,  appear 
as  though  they  liad  been  eoloured  black,  and,  this  tint  having  worn 
off  in  time,  the  original  brick-colour  is  exhibí ted  through,  so  that  no- 
thing  can  appear  more  hideous  and  disagreeable  than  this  part  of  the 
building.  The  restorations  have  been  hitherto  injudiciously  executed, 
and  the  Tudor  roses,  and  other  ornaments,  arches,  and  pillara,  are 
strangely  built  in  and  over  the  early  Saxon  parts,  one  entirely  de- 
stroying  the  grace  of  the  other.  The  hand  of  violence  is  sadly  appa- 
rent,  particularly  in  the  cloister,  wliere  cvery  fínial  and  corbel  lias 
been  defaced  and  shattered  in  a most  barbarous  manner. 

The  interior  has  been  well  restored,  and  has  much  beauty ; the 
choir  is  very  elegant,  and  the  tabernacle-work  of  the  stalls  is  exqui- 
sitely  delicute.  The  bishop’s  tlirone  is  a most  curious  piccc  of  sculp- 
turc,  of  very  early  date,  the  carving  representing  figures  of  Mercian 
kings  and  saints.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  shrine  of  St. 
Werburgh  ; but  this  fact  is  disputed  by  antiquaries. 

The  chapter-house,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  a very  fine 
building,  containing  a large  and  valuable  library.  So  great  has  been 
the  accumulation  of  eartli  for  centuries  round  this  ¡mínense  fabric, 
that  at  length  it  has  appcared  to  sink  almost  a quarter  of  its  height 
into  the  ground,  and  it  is  now  approached  by  a series  of  descending 
steps,  as  i f one  was  entering  a crypt.  The  whole  building  exteriorly 
has  the  strangest,  darkest,  most  rugged  effect  of  any  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom,  although,  except  in  parts,  it  is  not  very  ancient.  A great 
work  of  repair  is  now  going  on ; but  it  would  sccm  as  if  long  years 
and  immense  expense  would  be  required  to  restore  oíd  St.  Werburgh 
to  anything  like  a graceful  or  elegant  aspect.  The  crowded  State  of 
the  tombs  which  hem  it  in  has  a disagreeable  appearance,  the  burial- 
ground  being  within  the  walls  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  a circum- 
stance  much  to  be  deplored.  A cemetery  outside  the  town  is  greatly 
wanted  at  Chester,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sucli  an  advantage  will 
not  long  be  denied  it. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  churches  of  Chester  is  that  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Holy  Cross,  founded  by  the  Mercian  King  Ethelred,  at  a period 
when  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Dee  were  clothed  with  forests,  long 
sincc  removed.  From  the  city-walls,  as  the  spectator  looks  down,  the 
tower  seems  still  to  rise  to  its  stupendous  height  from  a thick  grove ; 
for  an  orchard,  filled  with  luxuriant  trees,  interposes  between  the 
church  and  the  ramparts.  The  tower  is  seen  from  all  quarters,  vying 
in  height  with  that  of  the  more  massive  and  squarer  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  tower  and  body  of  thc  church,  the  arches,  and  the  nume- 
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rous  ruins  attached  to  this  singular  oíd  building,  all  seem  to  be  in 
the  very  act  of  sinking  down  into  the  eartli,  whicli  ¡s  piledwith  grave- 
stones  round  tliem.  A more  venerable,  battered,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable, time-worn  piece  of  architecture  tlian  tlie  bell-tower  and 
ruins  of  “ St.  John’s  of  the  Iloly  Rood  of  Chester”  can  seldoin  be 
met  with.  One  principal  doorway,  black  with  time  and  weathcr, 
scarcely  lifts  the  capitals  of  its  supporting  pillars  out  of  the  ground — 
it  must  have  sunk  at  least  five  feet ; and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all 
the  arches  in  the  town,  which  occasions  tliem  to  present  a most 
ghost-like,  unearthly  aspect,  which  almost  makes  the  beholder  shud- 
der. 

King  Ethelred  could  not  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  place  choscn 
by  heaven  for  its  worship  to  be  performed,  and  accordingly  hefounded 
the  famous  church,  which  for  centuries  attracted  pious  pilgrims  to 
the  city  of  Chester. 

Ivy  and  flowers  are  groiving  on  the  oíd  ruins,  which  occupy  a large 
space,  and  some  modern  dwelling-houses  are  mixed  in  with  tliem  in 
“ most  admired  confusión.”  One  house  oppositc  a huge  ruined  win- 
dow  has  a long  projecting  building  attached  to  it,  which  has  a 
thatched  roof,  and  at  the  end  a pretty  bow  window,  which  looks  out 
into  a beautiful  meadow  and  gardens,  and  a grove  of  high  trees. 
This  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the  grim  oíd  arches  which  frown  so 
cióse  beside. 

The  part  of  the  church  used  for  Service,  namely,  the  nave,  has 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary  in  the  interior; 
but  outwardly  it  has  a modern  appearance,  being  altogether  rebuilt, 
as  the  walls  had  given  way.  The  antique  houses  in  Chester  are  fast 
disappearing ; but  a few  still  remain,  which  serve  as  specimens  of 
wliat  the  appearance  of  the  town  formerly  was.  In  Watcr-gate 
Street  are  severa!,  the  fronts  of  which  are  as  curiously  earved  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  town  of  Angus  itself.  One  bears  the  date 
of  1539.  One  of  1652  has  this  motto  along  the  front: — 

“ God’s  Providence  is  mine  inheritance,” 

a pious  remembrance  of  the  owner,  whose  family,  it  is  said,  escaped 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  all  the  neighbouring  houses. 

Another  house  is  decorated  all  over  with  carving  in  compartments, 
each  having  a sunk  panel,  on  which  is  delineated  subjeets  from 
scripture,  in  a manner  peculiarly  original  and  rude.  Eve  and  the 
Serpent,  Caín  and  Abel,  Susannah  and  her  persecutors,  and  other 
scenes,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  aceording  to  the  faney  of  the  sculp- 
tor.  The  centre  pancls  are  oeeupied  with  the  arms  of  a Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  the  date  is  1615.  This  house  has  a very  curious  ap- 
pearance, and  doubtless,  in  its  day,  must  have  been  extreniely  splcn- 
did  ; for  it  is  earved  from  top  to  bottom,  on  pillars  and  brackcts,  and 
every  projection.  Near  this  precious  remnant  of  the  oíd  time,  in 
Water-gate  Street,  a little  lower  down,  lived,  in  1695,  a mysterious 
character,  whose  calling  no  one  could  aseertain.  He  arrived,  a 
stranger,  from  London,  unknown  to  any  one  in  Chester,  ¡mmediately 
hired  one  of  the  largest  houses,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  a style  of 
inagniíieence  which  astonished  the  simple  inhabitants.  lie  appeared 
to  be  a baehelor,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome,  and  agreeable, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  yoimg  beauties  of  Chester  felt  her  lieart 
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íhitter  when  she  met  him  on  the  walls,  or  on  tlie banks  of  the  Dee,  and 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  rich  stranger  would  make 
his  election  amongst  them. 

One  evening  as  the  aldernian,  his  next-door  neighbour,  vvas  sitting, 
after  his  evening  mea!,  dozing  in  his  chair,  and  liis  pretty  daughter, 
Bridget  Mainwaring,  reclined  with  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her 
ejes  turned  towards  the  balcony  of  the  rich,  and  handsome,  and  in- 
explicable stranger,  vvondering  who  he  could  be,  and  whether  he 
really  meant  anything  particular  when  he  complimented  her  on  bear- 
ing  the  belle  from  all  the  ladies  of  Chester,  she  was  suddenly  startled 
by  observing  the  room  to  fill  with  smoke,  and  heard  a hollow  souiul 
“ as  of  a rusliing  wind at  the  same  time  the  air  became  so  hot,  that 
she  felt  almost  suffocated.  ÍShe  instantly  roused  her  father,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  cry  of  fire  resounded  tlnough  the  liouse.  There 
seenied  no  doubt  that  their  neighbour’s  premises  were  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  Street  and  town  were  soon  in  an  uproar  ; but,  in  spite  of 
all  the  knocking  and  calling  at  the  stranger's  gates,  no  answcr  was 
returned,  though  a thick  smoke  and  occasional  flames  kept  issuing 
from  the  Windows  and  the  roof. 

The  mob  thundered  in  vain  at  the  doors,  and  at  length  mensures 
were  taken  to  beat  them  down  and  forcé  an  entrance.  This  was  at 
last  effected,  and  several  persons  rushcd  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
rooms.  The  house  at  first  appeared  deserted ; but,  the  smoke  still 
rising  from  the  cellars,  they  entered,  and  a strange  scene  was  ex- 
hibited.  Ilalf-demolished  furnaces  and  embers  were  seen  scattered 
in  all  directions,  and  in  the  centre  was  an  enormous  pair  of  bellows, 
the  blast  of  which  liad  forced  the  hcat  and  smoke  through  two  walls 
of  stone  and  brick  into  the  adjacent  house  belonging  to  the  alderman. 
In  a cistern  in  the  yard  was  found  a press  for  coining,  and  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  of  the  mysterious  stranger  was  at  one  perceivcd. 

But  where  was  he  to  be  found  ? After  searching  throughout  the 
house,  he  was  at  length  detected  in  a dark  recess  in  a closet,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dwelling.  Foreiblc  hands  were  instantly  laid  upon 
him,  and  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  North-gatc.  The  next  day 
the  waters  of  the  Dee  threw  on  the  shore  at  high  water  a bag  of  dies, 
so  that  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  his  guilt.  All  his  accompliccs  liad 
disappeared,  and  he  refused  to  give  any  account  of  himself.  He  was 
iricd,  and  sentenced;  but  being  repneved,  through  some  powerful 
interest  which  he  seenied  to  liave  at  eourt,  he  w as  remanded,  and 
when  he  w as  again  ealled  for  examination,  the  magistrates  found,  to 
their  amazement,  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped.  Near  the  Gorse- 
stacks,  nol  far  from  the  gaoler’s  door,  a powerful  horse  had  been  seen 
waiting,  held  by  a page,  whose  hat  wras  much  presscd  over  his  eyes ; 
a tall  man,  wrapped  in  a large  eloak,  was  seen  suddenly  to  advance 
with  a rapid  step  from  the  gaoler’s  gate,  mount  the  horse,  and  gallop 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  down  the  Street,  taking  the  London 
road. 

That  same  day  Alderman  Maimvaring  found  his  daughter’s  chain- 
ber  vacant,  and  neither  she  ñor  the  mysterious  stranger  were  ever 
afterwards  seen  in  Chester  from  that  day,  though  there  were  persons 
who  liad  been  to  London  who  ventured  to  nsscrt,  that  at  the  eourt  of 
St.  James’s  a lady,  strikingly  like  Bridget  Mainwaring,  was  in  high 
favour,  and  that  her  husband,  a foreign  nobleman,  borc  a remarkablo 
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resemblance  to  the  unknown  tenant  of  thc  housc  ¡n  Water-gate 
Street. 

But  of  all  the  extraordinary  domiciles  in  the  town,  that  which  must 
have  been  the  most  extraordinary  to  behold  was  an  ancient  tenement 
at  the  córner  of  a Street  called  The  Lamb  Row.  It  was  composed  of 
a series  of  stories,  each  projecting  more  and  more  over  the  Street  as 
tliey  got  higher,  until  the}'  nearly  reaehed  the  other  side.  The  fratne- 
work  of  this  building  was  of  wood,  and  the  interstices  of  hazel  twigs, 
plastered  over  with  clay  and  mortar  ; clumsy  wooden  pillars  supported 
the  balconies,  and  tíights  of  steps  connected  each  tíoor.  This  rudé 
and  singular  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Randel  Holraes,  a famous  anti- 
quary  of  Chester.  It  was  afterwards  a tavern,  called  The  Lamb,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  terror  of  passers-by,  threatening  to  fall  at 
every  gust  of  wind,  and  bury  some  one  under  its  ruins.  At  last,  one 
day,  that  which  had  long  been  predicted  came  to  pass  : the  whole 
front  of  the  upper-rooms,  with  the  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  the  re- 
doubted  Lamb,  came  down  with  a crash  into  the  Street ; but,  fortu- 
nately,  no  one  was  near  enougli  at  the  time  to  be  hurt ; and,  though 
several  persons  were  inside,  all  escaped  without  injury. 

There  is  one  other  house,  at  the  comer  of  Nicholas  Street,  which 
threatens  to  disappear  much  in  the  same  way;  for  it  is  very  nmch  out 
of  the  perpendicular  at  present. 

The  great  square,  which  was  once  a mart  for  Irish  linens,  is  now 
the  cheese-inart ; for  that  commodity  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world, 
and  known  in  París  as  a delicacy,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Fro- 
mage  de  Chcstére” 

But  none  of  the  market-placcs  are  cither  fineor  ¡nteresting,  in  spite 
of  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  which  adorns  one  of  the  public  halls, 
and  who,  in  her  stiff  petticoat,  seems  to  be  personating  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  castle,  communicating  with  several  public 
buildings,  subterranean  ways  once  existed,  and  might  still  be  traced. 
An  oíd  author  says,  “ In  this  citie  been  ways  under  ert/ic , and  vowtes 
and  stone-werke  wondcrly  xvrought In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  thc 
wonders  of  Chester,  from  the  strange  oíd  Handbridge  over  the  Dee, 
leading  to  the  suburb  called  in  Welsh  Tre-boeth , the  bumt%  or  hot- 
town,  owing  to  the  border  lieat  and  contention  of  which  it  was  often 
the  seat,  to  the  fine  new  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  boast  and  pride  of 
the  city, — from  thc  Phumix-towcr  to  the  Roodee,  from  St.  Werburgh 
to  St.  John’s,  and  from  the  railroad,  which  so  rapidly  brings  the  inqui- 
sitivo traveller  from  London,  to  the  lodge-gates  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster’s  magnificent  park  and  mansión  of  Eaton  Hall. 
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Cliarity  begius  at  lióme. — Oíd  Proverb, 

Onk  Sabbath  morn,  in  the  year  17 — , the  Octagon  Chapel,  in  the 
gay  and  then  fashionable  city  of  Bath,  was  crowded  to  excess.  A 
collection  was  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  Service,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  supporting  the  Bridewell  charity-school.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  inajority  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  the 
humane  purpose  of  clothing  the  bodies  of  a hundred  boys  in  dowlas 
shirts,  and  bine  coats,  or  their  lower  limbs  in  rhubarb-coloured 
leather  garments,  and  pepper-and-salt  wórsted  lióse, — no  such  thing, 
— Fashion,  that  freakish  and  despotic  tyrant,  liad  converted  a 
sacrcd  edifice.  into  a rendezvous  of  lier  votaries.  A young  clergy- 
man,  possessing  a regular  set  of  features,  a complexión  in  which  the 
lily  and  the  rose  were  blended,  a remarkably  fine  set  of  teeth,  a 
profusión  of  ambrosial  curls,  delieately  shaped  liands,  a winning 
tone  of  voice,  and  a happy  ílow  of  language,  had  obtained  a vast  and 
rapid  popularity  amongst  the  female  portion  of  the  congregation.  The 
mild  doctrines,  the  mellifluous  tones,  and  the  personal  appearanee  of 
the  divine  had  induced  one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers  to  cali  him 
“ The  Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  by  this  somewhat  profane  sobriquet 
was  he  known  throughout  Batli. 

And  now,  having  told  our  readers  why  so  large  an  assemblage  were 
gathered  together,  we  must  beg  them  to  suppose  that  all  llave  re- 
tired  lióme  niuch  edified  and  improved,  and  that  one  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning  has  arrived. 

The  boys  of  the  Bridewell  school  were  let  out  for  their  brief  hour 
of  play  ; some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  youngsters,  in  a remóte  córner  of 
tlie  yard,  had  gathered  into  acluster,  listening  with  open  moutlis  and 
upraised  brows,  to  something  strange  and  wonderíul  related  by  a 
lad  natned  Ilarry  Vowles.  The  narrator  was  one  of  the  brightest 
and  best  behaved  boys  of  the  school,  fond  of  his  books,  and  although 
not  so  robust  as  many  of  his  companions,  was  usually  their  leader 
in  all  sports  and  pastimes. 

No  sooner  were  the  " tender  juveniles"  seated  in  due  order  upon 
their  forms,  than  one  of  the  other  boys  made  his  way  to  the  desk  of 
the  master,  and  intiuiated,  almost  in  a whisper,  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  vast  importance  to  communicate  ; he  was  ordered  to  ascend 
the  steps,  and  place  himself  cióse  to  the  ear  of  the  ever  willing  lis- 
tener.  In  a few  moments,  the  master,  his  face  fluslied  with  emotion, 
and  his  eyes  darting  angry  glances  towards  the  seat  which  Harry 
occupied,  called  out  his  ñame  in  a tone  that  seemed  to  prophesy 
the  speedy  application  of  the  cañe  or  birch. 

“ Come  liither,  you  young  viper!"  he  roared,  f<  come  hither,  you 
Vowles,  I say,  and  let  me  liear  tnis  cock  and  a bull  story  you 've  in- 
vented  about  what  happened  yesterday  at  the  Chapel-door." 

^There's  not  a bit  of  invention  in  it,  sir,  no  more  than  any thing 
about  either  bulls  or  cocks.  I vow  and  protest  that  I saw  the  gen- 
tl email  who  lield  the  píate  for  the  collection  take  both  silver  and  gold 
off  the  salver,  and  put  the  money  into  his  waistcoat  and  small  clotlies 
pockets." 

Do  you  know  what  you're  talking  about,  you  wicked  young 
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wretcli?"  demanded  the  master.  “ Why,  that  was  Doctor  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  city, — lives  in  the  Circus.,  and  keeps 
bis  carriage  and  a host  of  servants.  Now  come,  Vowles,  con  feas  'tis 
a big  story,  and  1*11  let  you  off  with  a caning;  but  if  yon  stick  to 
your  text,  1 '11  flay  you  alive ! ” 

“ T never  told  a lie  in  my  life,  sir/'  the  boy  replied,  ct and  punish- 
ment  wont  forcé  me  to  do  so.” 

“ We'll  try  that,  my  fíne  fellow,  by  and  by.  A mighty  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  for  a charity-boy  like  you,  to  go  about  taking  away 
the  characters  of  your  betters.  But — **  and  liere  the  c learned  and 
humane  * Air.  Murch  chuckled  at  his  being  able  to  institute  some- 
thing  like  a cross-examination — but,  Vowles,  I have  a question 
now  to  put,  which  will  cali  upon  all  your  talent  as  a story-teller  to 
answer.  It  is  this — **  and  thus  saying,  he  took  ott*  his  spectacles, 
wiped  both  glasses  very  deliberately  with  his  handkerchief,  lield 
them  up  to  the  light  to  ascertain  if  his  operation  liad  been  successful, 
placed  them  carefully  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  then  with  an 
air  worthy  of  an  Oíd  Bailey  practitioner,  continued,  “ Now,  boy, 
we  will,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  for  a moment  that  such  an 
impossible  thing  did  take  place,  how  could  you,  from  your  place  in 
diat  was  going  on  at  the  door  ? There  I have  you 


Vowles,  no  way  daunted,  calmly  replied,  <(  I was  not  in  the  gal- 
lery,  sir  ; the  lieat  was  so  great  that  I was  forced  to  get  into  the  air, 
and  stood  cióse  to  the  Street ; when  I heard  the  congregation  coming 
out,  I placed  myself  behind  one  of  the  folding  doors,  just  opposite 
where  the  gentleman  stood,  Dr.  Afitchell  you  cali  him,  and  through 
tlie  slit  where  the  liinges  are  I saw  wliat  I have  said,  and  do  say 
again." 

“ Oh  ho  I my  young  gentleman,  have  I caught  you  in  your  own 
trap?  What,  mouclnng,  as  well  as  lying,  now  you  shall  smart 
for  it ! '* 

The  pedagogue  kept  his  word ; poor  Ilarry  was  severely  chastised, 
and  with  a swelling  lieart  went  lióme  to  his  widowed  rnother,  to 
whom  he  recounted  the  punishment  he  had  received.  The  good 
sonl  doted  on  her  son,  and  shed  abundance  of  tears  at  the  recital, 
but  her  natural  good  sense  soon  admonished  her  that  even  dutiful 
boys  will  sometimes  commit  faults,  and  she  strictly  questioned 
Harry  on  the  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken  as  to  the  abstraction 
of  money  from  the  píate.  Nothing  could  shake  his  testimony ; he 
never  wavered  for  a moment  in  his  plain,  straight-forward  story. 
The  widow  carne  to  the  conviction  that  her  child  had  been  most  un- 
justly  punished,  and  wisely  concluding  that  any  appeal  to  Air. 
Alurch  would  be  unavailing,  determined  on  calling  next  morning 
upon  one  of  the  most  active  governors  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in 
the  liope  that  her  poor  boy's  wrongs  might  be  redressed,  and  the 
doubt  of  his  veracity  removed. 

AIrs.  Vowles  found  little  difíiculty  in  obtaining  audience  of  the 
humane  gentleman  she  sought.  She  told  her  child's  story  with  a 
mother's  eloquence,  and  speedily  wron  the  good  offices  of  her  auditor. 

“ This  is  a strange  business,  a very  serious  aecusation  against  a 
person  hitherto  looked  upon  as  an  honest  and  upright  man/'  ob- 
served  Sir  Walter  Gardiner ; “it  must  and  shall  be  strictly  investi- 
gated.  All  we  can  hope,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  is  that,  if 
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Doctor  Mitchell  did  put  money  into  his  pockets,  it  was  only  to  make 
room  í’or  other  donations,  and  your  boy,  not  aware  oí*  this,  rcgarded 
the  action  as  dishonest,  and,  child-like,  told  the  story  as  he  believed 
it.  Bnt  Murch  was  much  to  blame  for  punishing  the  little  fellow 
witliout  making  due  inquines; — rely  on  it  he  will  be  strongly  cen- 
sured  for  out-stepping  his  duty.  However,  if  yon  will  leave  the  mat- 
ter  in  my  hands,  I may  be  able  to  ha  ve  justice  done  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned ; mean  ti  me,  caution  your  son  to  say  nothing  more  about  the 
affair  till  1 give  hiin  leave  to  do  so/' 

The  widow  curtsied  her  acquiescence,  and  withdrew. 

Two  Sundays  after  the  one  to  which  we  llave  already  alluded, 

chapel  was  again  densely  crowded,  “ The  Beauty  of  Iloliness" 

advocating,  opon  this  occasion,  tlie  cause  of  the  Female  Oiphan 
Asylum.  Dr.  Mitchell  kindly  volunteered  to  take  his  usual  station 
at  the  door.  When  the  congregation  departed,  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  presided  over  the  institution  in  whose  behalf  tlie 
sermón  bad  been  preached,  and  the  collection  made,  assembled  in 
the  vestry-room  to  ascertain  the  amount.  The  physician  placed  his 
quota  upon  the  table  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  observing,  “ A 
very  handsome  donation  to-day,  I am  glad  to  say  ; but  no  wonder 
afler  such  an  eloquent  discourse,"  and  he  smiled  approvingly  upon 
the  young  clergyman. 

The  money  was  counted,  the  sum  made  known,  and  the  party 
were  on  the  eve  of  departure,  when  Sir  Walter  Gardiner  gravely 
inquired  of  Doctor  Mitchell, 

“ And  is  that  all  that  yon  have  received  ?" 

“ All,  to  be  sure  it  is,  who  dares  doubt  it?" 

Tlie  interrogatory  of  the  worthy  baronet  created  considerable  sur- 
prise  on  the  part  of  all  present,  and  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
reply  was  made  served  to  increase  it.  Sir  Walter,  with  great  cool- 
ness  of  tone  and  manner,  proceeded, 

“ You  shall  know,  sir,  why  I asked  you  the  question.  A boy  of 
the  Charity-school  avowed,  that  upon  a recent  occasion,  he  saw  you 
pocket  the  money  given  by  tlie  charitíible,  and  for  this  accusation  he 
has  been  sevcrely  punished — " 

“I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  interrupted  Mitchell;  “he  ought  to  have 
lieen  cut  to  pieces,  the  vile  slanderer." 

“ Gentlemen,  that  boy  is  without,  may  I crave  your  leave  to  bring 
him  before  you,  he  will  State  what  he  has  seen  to-day.” 

“Oh,  you  employ  spies,  I perceive,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Mitchell, 
ncarly  choked  with  rage ; “ you  shall  answer  for  this  conspiracy, 
depend  on  it.  If  there  be  law  or  justice  left — " 

Without  heeding  the  threat,  the  baronet  called  Harry  Vowles;  the 
little  fellow  obeyed  the  summons,  and  his  intelligent  and  ingenuous 
countenance  afforded  a remarkable  contrast  with  the  face  of  the  man 
he  was  about  to  confrout. 

“ Now,  youngster,"  said  Sir  Walter,  “if  you  have  seen  anything 
this  morning  which  you  think  these  gentlemen  should  know,  speak 
out ; but  remember,  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  slightest  falsehood,  your 
punishment  will  be  terrible." 

“But  shall  I be  Hogged,  as  I was  before,  for  telling  the  truth?" 
asked  Ilarry. 

“ Certainly  not,"  replied  raany  present. 

With  this  consolatory  assu ranee,  the  child  proceeded,  “That 
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gentleman,”  pointing  to  Mitchell,  “did  the  same  to-day  as  he  (lid 
this  day  fortniglit,  he  put  a vast  many  pieees  of  gold  into  his  pockets, 
particularly  on  the  left  side  of  his  waistcoat,  for  I wat  che  d him  slip 
in  at  least  a dozen  there.” 

“ You  can  have  no  objection,”  observed  one  of  the  committee,  “ to 
produce  the  contents  of  your  pockets,  Doctor,  and  thus  set  the  mat- 
ter  at  rest.” 

“ Objection  ! certainly ! Let  me  see  who  will  presume  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  me." 

“I  will,”  said  Sir  Walter;  “and  if  you  do  not  immediately  satisfy 
my  doubts,  I have  a peace-officer  in  attendance,  who  will  quickly 
aid  me  in  unmasking  a hypocrite  and  a tliief.” 

“ I will  no  longer  listen  to  such  unwarrantable  language;  let  me 
pass,  I say,”  exclaimed  IMitchell.  “ Detain  me,  sir,  at  your  peril  !” 
Saying  tliis,  he  strugglcd  to  gain  the  door,  but  was  there  met  by 
one  of  the  mayor’s  serjeants,  who  seized  him  by  tlie  arm. 

“ Before  you  search  that  person,”  said  the  baronet,  “ let  me  ap- 
prize  all  present  that,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  boy's 
charge,  I provided  many  of  my  friends  with  bal f- guineas  and  seven- 
shilling  pieees,  all  marked  in  a similar  mauner  to  the  one  I now 
produce,  requesting  that  these  coins  might  begiven  at  the  collection 
made  to-day." 

In  vain  did  the  physician  struggle  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law — considerable  sums  in  gold  and  silver  were  found  upon  his  per- 
son,  and  amongst  the  former  many  pieees  bearing  the  precautionary 
mark  placed  by  Sir  Walter.  The  wretched  man  was  covered  with 
confusión,  but  still  endeavoured  to  brave  the  detection  of  his  guilt. 

“ I demand  my  liberty, — to-morrow  I will  lay  this  case  of  con- 
spiracy  and  robbery  before  the  magistrates.  You,  Sir  Walter,  are 
the  culprit,  and  tliat  wretched  urchin  has  becn  trained  to  aid  you  in 
your  attempts  to  ruin  my  reputation.  But  to-morrow  my  innocence 
shall  be  established.” 

With  this  bold  avowal  he  rushed  from  tlie  room,  lept  into  his 
carriage,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  his 
splendid  house  in  the  Circus. 

The  Guildhall  at  Bath  presented  an  unusual  scene  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning.  Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  liad  given  nearly 
as  many  difterent  versions  of  the  story  we  have  endeavoured  to 
relate.  Groups  of  well  dressed  women,  for  the  most  part  composed 

of  the  frequenters  of chapel,  pressed  forward  1‘or  admission  into 

the  court.  JMen  of  all  ranks  were  to  be  observed  crowding  round 
the  seat  of  Justice,  and  amongst  them  a large  proportion  of  “the 
Faculty,”  who  seemed  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  the  charge  brouglit 
against  one  of  their  body.  At  eleven  o'clock,  his  worship  appeared. 

The  mayor  listened  attentively  to  all  that  Sir  Walter  had  to  say, 
received  the  corroboration  of  tliose  present,  and  promptly  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Mitchell, 

In  a brief  period,  the  constable  returned,  stating  that  the  house  in 
the  Circus  was  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  furniture,  not  a servant  to 
be  seen,  and  the  only  person  he  found  upon  the  premises  wfas  oíd 
Lazarus,  the  broker,  whose  story  ran,  that,  he  had  been  sent  for  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  had  purcliased  everytliing  the  doctor  pos- 
sessed,  including  carriage,  liorses,  jilate  and  wine ; these  lie  had 
paid  for  partly  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in  bilis  on  some  of  “ his  people” 
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in  London,  and  the  bargain  coucludcd,  Mitchell  left  thc  housc 
lcaving  no  trace  by  whicli  his  course  could  be  ascertained. 

****** 

Ci  Time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course/*  A quarter  of  a century  had 
passed  away,  and  during  its  progress  our  recently  formed  Colonv  >n 
New  South  Wales  had  grown  rapidly  in  extent  and  importance. 
An  outpost,  fióme  thirty  miles  from  Sydney,  was  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Major  Gardiner,  of  His  Majesty's — regiment  of  infantry. 

Keturning  from  his  morning's  ride,  he  perceived  a mass  of  people 
congregated  in  an  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  soon  ascertained  that  the  crowd  had  collected  to  witness 
a fellow-being,  convict  though  he  was,  under^o  the  punishment  of 
whipping.  The  delinquent  was  an  oíd  man,  íeeble,  tliin,  and  ema- 
ciated,  his  scanty  locks,  silvered  by  sixty  winters,  hung  round  a 
countenance  convulsed  with  terror,  whilst  his  withered  hands  made 
unavailing  efforts  to  disengage  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  pro- 
vost’s  assistants ; as  Gardiner  approached,  the  wretched  being,  in 
piteous  accents,  exclaimed, 

'‘Oh,  sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  save  me!  I llave  suffered  much, 
chains  and  exile  I have  borne,  but  oh,  spare  me  from  the  lash,  and  I 
will  bless  you  with  my  latest  breath.” 

The  major  inquired  of  the  gaol-keeper  what  offence  the  suppliant 
had  committed,  and  learnt  that  a Spanish  dollar  belonging  to  a 
fellow-prisoner  had  been  traced  to  his  possession,  and  as  petty  thefts 
were  eonstantly  occurring  amongst  the  conviets,  he  had  received 
instructions  to  check  the  evil  by  summary  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

“ The  oíd  fellow/*  continued  the  gaoler,  “ has  behaved  very  well 
of  late  years,  he  was  a troublesome  customer  when  he  first  carne  out, 
but  that’s  a long  while  ago.  I havn't  had  a black  mark  against 
Matson  since  tliis  place  was  first  built  upon/* 

“ Enough,”  said  the  major,  “ his  past  good  conduct  shall  avail 
him  now.  Unhappy  man/'  he  continued,  addressing  Matson,  let 
me  hope  that  the  pardon  now  granted  yon  may  not  be  abu  sed/* 

Saying  this,  the  gallant  officer  rodé  oíT,  and  had  not  proceeded 
many  paces  when  a tall  tree,  to  which  both  axe  and  saw  had  been 
applied,  suddenly  fell  aeross  his  path,  and  caused  his  horse  to  rear 
and  plunge  so  violently,  that  the  rider  was  tlirown  oíF,  and  in  the 
fall  his  head  was  dashed  with  considerable  violenee  against  a large 
stone  by  the  way  side.  The  crowd  he  had  just  left  rushed  to  the 
spot,  many  pronounced  him  killed,  but  Matson,  forcing  his  way  to 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  preserver,  implored  his  companions  not  to 
skreen  the  air  from  the  stunned  and  senseless  frame,  desired  in 
almost  a tone  of  authority  that  water  should  be  brought  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  proceeded  to  loosen  the  tightly  buttoned  regimental 
coat,  take  oíT  the  stock,  chafe  the  temples,  and  feeling  in  vain  for 
pulsation  in  the  región  of  the  heart  or  at  the  wrists,  he  drew  forth  a 
lancet-case  and  opened  a vein.  This  prompt  conduct  soon  restored 
the  major  to  eonsciousness  ; after  a brief  delay,  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  residence,  Matson  still  supporting  him,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
permission  to  remain  in  the  house  till  other  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured.  His  request  was  granted,  and  speedily  the  grateful  oíd  man 
administered  a cooling  draught  to  allay  any  fevrous  symptoms,  and 
anxiously  watching  every  change,  succeeded,  in  a few  days,  in  re- 
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storing  him  to  comparative  health.  He  now  only  sufiered  from  the 
effects  of  contusión,  but  bis  reason  rcsumed  her  power,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  pennitted  to  converse,  he  hinted  his  belief  that  the  efticacy 
of  Matson’s  prescriptions  must  have  resulted  from  study  and  prac- 
tico of  the  healing  art. 

“Your  surmise  is  well-founded,  sir,”  replied  the  oíd  man.  “ 1 
once  moved  in  the  world  as  a physician  in  extensivo  practice.  A 
maduess,  a disease,  I can  cali  it  notkiug  else,  tempted  me  to  forget 
that  we  are  expressly  commandcd  not  to  steal.  Trusted  and  unsus- 
pected,  I had  constant  opportunities  of  gratifying  this  devilish  pro- 
pensity.  Detected,  I fled  the  scene  oí'  my  disgrace,  and  was  ulti- 
mately  banished  for  ever  from  my  nativeland.  What  I have  endured 
during  my  exile,  I will  not  pain  you  by  describing.  Your  timely 
interference  saved  me  from  unmerited  degradation.  I was  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  they  charged  me  with.” 

“ Your  story,"  said  the  major,  u has  brought  back  to  my  memory 
an  event  which  happened  in  my  childhood.  A medical  man  in  my 
native  citv>  disgraced  his  honourable  profession.  I was  the  instru- 
ment  of  his  detection,  and  I even  now  writhe  as  I remember  the 
castigation  I received  for  my  discovery  of  the  offender.” 

“ Where  did  this  liappen  ? ” eagerly  enquired  Matson. 

“ In  Bath/'  was  the  reply. 

“ But  the  poor  child  who  suffered  for  me  was  named  Vowles." 

“ So  was  I called  in  the  days  of  my  youth ; but  on  the  death  of 
my  patrón  and  íriend,  Sir  Walter  Gardiner,  I was  bequeathed  his 
property  on  the  stipulation  that  I should  assume  his  ñame." 

“ Just  Heaven  ! the  punishment  you  sufiered  for  accusing  me,  led 
to  your  good  fortune.  The  wretched  Mitchell  still  feels,  however, 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  unmerited  chastisement.  Can  you  for- 
give  me  ? " 

“ I do  most  freely.  To  you  I owe  my  life,  and  I will  use  my'  best 
influence  to  soften  the  rigours  of  your  lot." 

Mitchell  withdrew',  and  Major  Gardiner  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Governor  for  permission  to  retain  the  supposed  Matson  in  his  estab- 
lishment,  and  to  free  him  from  his  manacles.  Before  the  seal  was 
applied  to  the  letter,  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  rendered  unavailing 
aíl  human  intervention, — the  oíd  man's  body  was  found  in  a kneel- 
ing  position  by  his  bedside, — his  spirit  had  departed  to  the  Iieing 
who  gave  it,  the  All-wise,  and  All-merciful. 


TO 

Bbino  me  no  blushin^  wreath 
To  braid  my  sunny  hair  : 

Ob  ! seek  me  flowers  of  Death, 

Of  sorrow  and  of  caro. 

Be  mine  the  cyprcss  bough, 

Twined  with  the  lily  palé  ■, 

And  violet  shrinking  low 
Beneath  each  passing  gale. 

Give  me  the  ivy  clinging 
To  many  a flowering  tree  ; 

And  wild  clemutis,  flinging 
Fragrance  on  all  but  me. 

Seek  me  the  nightshade  growing 
In  many  a lonely  spot ; 


And  ever)r  wild  weed  blowing, 

And  blue  ík  forget-me-not.” 

But  ne’er  again  símil  roses 
INly  throbbing  brow  entwine  ; 

The  beart  where  peace  reposes 
They  suit — but  ah  ! not  mine. 

For  every  hope  is  gone; 

Within  is  mental  strife  ; 

Joyless  I look  upon 

Each  varying  scene  of  life. 

Oh  ! for  the  I.ethean  stream, 

To  sbed  oblivion’s  calm  ; 

To  end  my  feverish  dream. 

And  Memorv’s  pang  disarm. 

H.  B.  K. 
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SMOKING  ROBIN. 

BY  ABRAHAM  F.LDER. 

[\VITI1  AN  ILLÜSTRATION  BY  J.  LEECH.] 

Robert  Brown  was  a clerk  in  a commorcial  bou  se  in  the  city  of 
London.  His  mornings  were  spent  at  bis  desk,  wheré  be  divided  bis 
time  between  copying  an  occasional  paper,  and  looking  out  of  window* 
When  any  work  was  laid  before  bim  it  was  finished  off,  as  it  were,  me- 
chanically,  witb  tbe  greatest  exactness  and  precisión.  Tbe  copied 
paper  was  then  laid  on  a particular  córner  of  bis  desk,  and  lie  would 
turn  bimself  half  round  upon  bis  stool,  and  amuse  bimself  witb  ob- 
serving  tbe  passeugers  walking  up  and  down  tbe  busy  tborougbfare 
under  bis  oftice.  There  was  not  an  individual  in  tbe  babit  of  passing 
up  and  down  tbe  Street  tbat  Robin  did  not  know  by  sight,  and  could 
give  some  guess  at  bis  cliaracter,  circumstances,  and  pnrsuits. 

“ There  goes  tbe  gentleman  in  tbe  snuff-coloured  coat  and  sbort 
gaiters  again,”  observed  Robin  to  bimself  one  morning ; “ I bave  no 
dnubt  but  tbat  he  is  a banker,  or  one  of  tbe  great  mercbants  upon 
’Change.  Punctual  to  bis  time  to  a second  !"  Ilere  Robin  looked  at 
the  ollice-clock.  “ I wonder  what  has  come  over  tbe  man  these  last 
three  weeks  ? be  seems  troubled,  and  in  low  spirits,  and  keeps  look- 
ing  at  tbe  toes  of  bis  slioes — bad  sign  tbat ! Wlmt  's  tbat  palé- faced 
man  coming  up  tbe  Street,  with  bis  bat  on  tbe  side  of  bis  head  — a 
mark  of  idlenéss  and  irregular  babits.  IIow  be  looks  about  bim,  íirst  to 
one  side,  and  then  to  tbe  other,  as  if  be  was  afraid  of  meeting  some- 
body  tbat  be  does  not  want  to  meet ; and  yet,  by  his  swagger  be 
wishes  you  to  tbink  tbat  be  is  afraid  of  nobody.  He  is  either  very 
much  in  debt,  or  else  he  is  a pickpocket.  You  see,”  continued  Robin, 
addressing  bimself,  “ be  lias  tbe  air  of  a person  accustomed  to  be  bunt- 
ed ; but,  whether  by  policemen,  or  bailiffs,  I can't  make  out.  Now  I 
bave  it.  Just  look  bow  be  is  rubbing  tbe  fingers  of  bis  right  band  to- 
gether  ; tbcy  are  wanting  to  be  at  soiuething.  He  is  a pickpocket.  A 
debtor  walks  witb  his  hands  in  bis  empty  pockets.  Am  I right,  or 
not?  Ilere  comes  a policeman.  Policeman  looks  at  bim  ; be  looks  at 
policeman.  He  evidently  does  not  feel  sure  whether  A 34  has  bad  anv 
Information  of  bis  last  successful  feat.  He  judges  it  prndent  to  turn 
round  tbe  Iirst  córner,  and  disappear.  A 34  evidently  does  not  know 
anything  of  bis  last  feat,  for  be  keeps  steadily  goiug  bis  rounds.  Three 
bundreu  and  forty-three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  two-ponce  half- 
penny,  answcred  be  mecbanically  toa  question  from  bis  master  as  to  tbe 
amount  of  an  account  be  bad  given  bim  some  time  before  to  add.  Mere 
comes  a beautiful  Leghorn  bonnet,  witb  rose-coloured  ribbons,  and  lace 
veil.  How  high  she  bolds  up  her  clotbes  at  tbe  Crossing  ! Now,  I 
bave  observed  tbat  ladies  who  bave  good  legs  wear  very  long  petti- 
eoats,  tbat  they  may  be  obliged  to  bold  tliem  up  at  a Crossing.  Those 
who  bave  only  good  ankles  wear  tliem  sbort,  as  they  would  gain  no- 
thing  by  a furtber  display.  There  really  appears  to  be  a reason  and 
method  among  women  tbat  one  would  bardly  expect,  considering  tbat 
few  ornone  of  tliem  are  bred  to  business.  Silk  stockings  ! — silk  stock- 
ings  ! sbe  must  be  tbe  daughter  of  a Wholesale  tradesman,  at  least,  or 
perlmps  bis  wife. 
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But  Robin  was  not  a fair  sample  of  his  class,  for  he  was  the  shyest 
of  created  beings.  If  a stranger  asked  bim  a question  he  stammered, 
and  hemmed,  aiul  coloured  up,  and  conld  not  make  any  hand  of  an  an- 
swer at  all.  Persons  liaving  business  at  the  oílice  thought  he  was  deaf, 
for  wlienever  a stranger  carne  in  he  appeared  to  be  busy  at  his  desk, 
and  never  attempted  to  give  them  an  answer,  but  left  the  porter,  or  the 
foreman,  or  his  master,  to  manage  the  colloquial  part  of  the  concern  as 
well  as  they  could.  As  soon  as  the  stranger*»  back  was  turned  round, 
he  twirled  himself  upon  his  stool,  and  watched  the  passengers  again. 

Aftcr  ollice-hours  Robin  used  to  repair  to  an  eating-house  known  by 
the  ñame  of  the  “ Goose  and  Gridiron,**  in  a narrow  Street  leading  out 
of  the  Strand.  Here  he  always  occupied  a particular  córner  of  the 
coffee-room  ; the  most  uncomfortable  córner  in  it,  certainly,  but  it  liad 
two  attractions  for  Robin ; one  was,  that  there  was  not  rooui  for  any 
stranger  to  sit  beside  liim  ; and,  secondly,  it  commanded  a good  view 
of  the  other  guests.  Here  he  could  sneculate  upon  the  characters  and 
occupation  of  his  neighbours  without  let  or  liindrance. 

Upon  his  taking  his  seat  in  his  comer,  it  was  his  custom  to  cali  for 
his  evening-meal,  and  then  to  light  his  pipe,  wliich  he  continued 
smoking,  and  replenisliing,  and  smoking,  until  the  latest  of  the  other 
visitors  liad  retired  for  the  night. 

Most  of  the  clerks  and  shopmen  that  frequented  The  Goose  and 
Gridiron  knew  Smoking  Robin,  and  his  peculiar  aversión  to  be  spoken 
to  ; and  as  they  moreover  voted  him  particularly  dull  and  stupid,  they 
generully  allowed  him  to  blow  his  cloud  in  the  córner  unmolested. 
Now  and  then  a stranger  would  venture  to  say  something  civil  to 
Smoking  Robin,  such  as,  “ It  *s  rather  a wet  evening/*  to  wliicli  his 
reply  would  probably  be  in  a dry,  testy  tone,  “ Very  wet  ;**  liaving  ob- 
served  from  experience  that  simply  repeating  a person’s  observation 
generally  nips  conversation  in  the  bud.  He  generally  accompanied  his 
answer,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  by  turning  liulf  round  on  his  chair, 
away  from  the  speaker,  and  taking  fonr  or  live  sliort,  impatient  whiffs 
witli  his  pipe.  By  this  means  he  generally  reduced  the  intruder  to 
silence,  to  the  great  deligbt  and  amusement  of  the  other  clerks  in  the 
room,  who  knew  the  testy  character  of  Smoking  Robin,  and  liad  been 
watching  the  effect  of  the  attack  upon  him. 

In  this  manner  Smoking  Robin  smoked  away  many  years  of  his  life, 
liappy  and  contented.  At  lengtli  a change  carne  over  his  circumstances 
in  the  shape  of  a fortune,  left  him  by  an  miele,  who  liad  gone  out 
many,  many  years  before  to  the  West  Indies.  The  fortune,  tliough 
not  large,  was  more  than  Robin  well  knew  how  to  spend.  He  told  his 
good-luck  to  his  master,  wlio  observed  to  him,  “ Of  course  you  will 
now  wish  to  give  up  your  situation  as  elerk,  as  the  salary  can  be  of  no 
object  to  you  now  ?** 

“ I suppose  so,**  said  Robin,  twiddling  his  fingers  in  a nervous  way. 
In  fact,  it  had  not  struck  him  that  there  liad  been  any  “of  course**  in 
the  matter.  “ I shall  be  sorry,**  said  he  to  himself,  “ to  leave  the  oíd 
office,  where  I have  sat  and  looked  out  of  window  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  where  I know  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild,  that  goes  up  or 
down  the  Street  by  sight.  But,  I suppose  that  I can  get  anything  I 
like  for  money.  I can  afford  to  liire  the  best  bow-window  in  London, 
and  keep  an  account-book  of  my  own  for  my  amusement.** 

Ilowever  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  master  that  he  was  to 
work  out  his  half-year,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  “ I can  smoke  out 
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my  evenings,  as  I used  to  do,  till  my  time  is  out,  and  then  I símil  pro- 
bably  llave  made  up  my  mind  wliat  to  do  next." 

Great  was  bis  astonishment,  and  bitter  bis  disappointment  wlien  be 
found  tbat  bis  uncle’s  legacy  liad  for  ever  destroyed  bis  peaceful 
smoking.  The  fame  of  Smoking  Robin's  baving  liad  a fortune  left  bim 
made  itself  wings,  and  before  two  days  were  over  there  was  not  a elerk 
or  a sbopman  in  tbat  part  of  tbe  city  wbo  had  not  beard  of  Smoking 
Robin's  good  fortune.  But  tbcre  was  another  fact  tbat  tbey  were  also 
pretty  sure  of,  wliich  was,  tbat  Smoking  Robín  was  unmarried,  and  had 
no  relations  in  tbe  world.  It  would  take  me  froin  tliis  time  to  Christ- 
mas  to  tell  you  all  tbe  difFerent  schemesthat  bad  been  contrived  by  one 
person  or  another  to  ingratiate  bimself  witb  Smoking  Robin.  It  is 
suíiicient  to  observe  tbat  be  could  no  longer  blow  bis  cloud  in  peace  in 
The  Goose  and  Gridiron. 

Tbe  day  be  resigned  bis  clerksbip  be  packed  up  bis  carpet-bag,  and 
walked  off  witb  it  to  tbe  west  end  of  the  town, — not  for  fashion's  sake, 
but  to  get  quite  clear  of  his  troublesome  oíd  acquaintances,  and  be  able 
to  smoke  bis  pipe  again  in  peace. 

lie  settled  himself  down  at  lengtb  in  a little  inn,  in  a back  Street 
leading  out  of  Oxford  Road,  walked  till  be  was  tired  every  day  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  smoked  away  tbe  rest  of  bis  time  in  tbe  córner  of  tbe 
coífee-room.  lie  was  a little  pestered  at  first  by  the  civility  of  tbe  fre- 
quenters  of  tbe  place,  wbo  talked  to  bim  about  tbe  weatber,  or  asked 
bim  wliat  o’clock  it  was?  But  they  soon  voted  bim  dull,  and  left  bim 
alone ; and  if  be  bad  only  bad  bis  office-window  to  look  out  of  in  tbe 
morning,  be  would  have  been  as  bappy  as  ever.  To  be  sure,  be  often 
beard  comments  upon  bimself,  sucli  as,  “ Ruin  fellow  tbat ! I wonder 
wbo  be  is,  and  where  be  comes  from.” — (C  Lor' ! liow  be  does  smoke  1” 
and  many  otbers  of  tbe  same  sort.  But  all  this  ratber  amused  bim 
tlian  otherwise,  as  long  as  tbey  let  bim  alone. 

Now,  as  Robin  neverdined  out,  and  always  paid  bis  score  at  tbe  end 
of  tbe  week,  be  was  avery  valuable  guest,  and  tbe  landlord  and  waiter 
laid  their  beads  together  to  consider  how  tbey  could  best  keep  bim  in 
good  humour.  At  lengtb  tbey  decided  upon  representing  bim  to  the 
frequenters  of  tbe  coífee-room  as  a Turkish  gentleman,  who  knew  but 
little  English,  and  did  not  likc  to  be  talked  to,  and  tbey  would  be 
obliged  to  them  if  they  would  humour  bim,  as  be  was  so  good  a cus- 
tomer.  All  tliis  did  very  well,  till  one  evening,  as  ill-luck  would  liave 
it,  in  dropt  one  of  bis  brother  clerks  from  Tbe  Goose  and  Gridiron. 
The  next  day  Robin  bolted  from  tbe  little  inn,  witb  bis  carpet-bag. 

Tbe  next  liouse  be  took  up  bis  quarters  in  happened  to  be  a liouse  of 
cali  for  tbe  fraternity  of  tailors.  After  a day  or  two  be  got  on  very 
well  here,  and  was  left  to  smoke  bis  pipe  for  nearly  a fortnight  in 
peace;  being  known  in  tbe  liouse  only  as  nurnber  Five,  or,  as  tbey  some- 
tióles called  bim,  tbe  testy  gentleman.  At  lengtb  one  of  tbe  snips  an- 
nounced  to  bis  brethren  iu  tbe  coífee-room  tbat  be  bad  found  out  who 
the  smoking  gentleman  was.  “ lie  was  just  a Germán  tailor  listening 
to  their  conversation,  to  find  out  a place  where  be  could  get  bis  thim- 
ble  in/'  Now,  as  all  English  journeymen  tailors  liold  Germán  snips  in 
great  abhorrence,  they  determined  to  worry  their  rival  out  of  the 
liouse.  Tliis  tbey  easily  eífected  by  ordering  their  brandy-and-water 
at  Robin's  table,  and  then  falling  to,  to  abuse  tbe  Germán  nation  in 
tbe  bulk,  and  Germán  snips  in  particular,  and  always  ending  by  usk- 
ing  Robin  wbetber  be  did  not  agrce  witb  tbem.  To  be  sure  be  always 
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(lid  agree  with  them ; but  tbey  observed  tbat  he  evidently  did  not  re- 
lisli  their  conversation.  This  proved  to  them  that  he  ivas  a Germán 
snip ; and  when  Robín  disappeared  the  next  day,  with  his  carpet-bag, 
the  matter  was  put  beyond  dispute. 

Robin  walked  with  his  carpet-bag  on  his  shoulder  up  Oxford  Road, 
towards  the  City,  and  at  length,  in  a Street  down  to  the  riglit  he  saw 
a house  called  The  Nag's  Ilead,  which  he  thought  might  suit  him.  He 
walked  in,  and  was  she wn  up  into  bedroom  number  three,  and  said 
that  if  he  liked  his  quarters  he  might  probably  remain  there  some 
time.  The  landlord  asked  him  what  ñame  he  should  say,  in  case  any 
one  should  cali. 

“Never  mind  tlic  ñame,”  said  Robin  ; <c  I liave  a particular  reason 
for  not  wishing  to  give  my  ñame.  Nobody,  I liope,  will  cali  upon  me." 

e<  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  “ we  are  not  particular  about  the  ñame  ; 
but  nerhaps  yon  will  not  have  any  objection  to  pay  for  what  you  take 
i n ativance." 

<c  None  in  the  world,"  said  Robin  ; “ there  is  nothing  like  punctual 
payments ; and,  as  for  my  ñame,  if  you  are  so  particular  about  that, 
my  ñame  is  Brown. 

“Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  orching  up  his  eycbrows,  “ I liope  no  of- 
fence ; but  I would  take  it  as  a particular  favour  if  you  would  stick  to 
the  same  ñame  while  you  remain  at  The  Nag’s  Ilead.  It  keeps  up 
the  respectability  of  the  house." 

“ A very  odd  observation  that,"  thought  Robin  ; but  he  made  no  re- 
marle, but  went  into  the  coífee-rooni,  and  lit  his  pipe. 

There  were  a good  many  people  in  the  room  ; but  who  and  what 
they  were  Robin  could  not  make  out.  They  were  not  like  the  clerks 
at  The  Goose  and  Gridiron,  or  like  the  snips  at  the  other  place.  From 
their  dress  they  appeared  to  be  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  many  of 
thein  were  d ressed  in  the  lieight  of  fashion. 

Robin's  knowledge  of  human  nature  could  not  altogether  help  him 
out.  He  thought  that  many  of  them  were  actors.  One  thing,  how- 
cver,  pleased  him  much.  No  one  ever  took  any  notice  of  him.  In 
short,  it  seemed  to  be  a rule  of  that  society  that  if  a person  wished  to 
avoid  notice  he  was  to  be  left  quite  alone.  There  was  a deal  of  oddity 
and  variety  in  the  people,  and  Robin  was  much  amused  at  the  scene  as 
he  looked  out  upon  them.  There  was  one  quaker  in  particular,  with  a 
very  broad-brimmed  lint,  who  swore  the  most  awful  oaths  that  Robin 
liad  ever  heard,  because  the  waiter  had  not  put  enough  brandy  in  his 
toddy. 

Cf  That  man,"  said  Robin  to  himself,  as  he  inhaled  a long  wbiff,  <c  is, 
I suppose,  what  they  cali  a c wet  quaker/  " 

But,  though  they  all  swore  a good  deal,  and  used  very  odd  expres- 
sions,  so  that  he  could  not  understand  all  their  conversation,  they  were 
very  amusing.  Such  merry  songs,  and  such  chorases,  he  never  heard 
the  like  before,  either  at  The  Goose  and  Gridiron,  or  at  the  tailors* 
house  of  cali ; and  as  they  always  allowed  him  to  smoke  in  peace,  what 
could  a man  wish  for  more? 

Occasionally  a policeman  or  two  would  walk  in,  and  warm  their 
coat-tails  at  the  tíre,  but  never  drank  any  thing  themselves ; and  not 
only  that,  but  while  they  were  in  the  room  their  presence  somehow  or 
other  appeared  to  chill  the  atmosphere,  for,  though  the  songs  certainly 
went  on,  the  choruses  were  neither  so  joviul  or  so  loud. 

14  It’s  a chilling  profession,"  thought  Robin  to  himself.  “ It  appears 
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to  be  not  only  dull  ¡n  itself,  but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  otliers.  Wlien 
a man  is  merry  they  just  cali  him  drunk  and  disorderly  ; no  wonder 
merry  fellows  don’t  like  them." 

One  evening  two  policemen  carne  in,  andstood  by  the  fire,  readinga 
paper, — “About  forty-five ; five  foot  six;  head  rather  bald ; round 
shaped  head  ; nose  small ; tip  of  it  round ; lips  rounded  ; chin  round  ; 
figure  stout  and  rounded." 

“ D — mme  !”  said  policeman  A 41,  “he's  round  all  over.” 

Now  this  was  exactly  Robii/s  description,  though  he  did  not  recog- 
nise  the  portrait. 

“ Smokes  occasionally ; then  it  can't  be  him,  for  this  one  's  always 
smoking,"  said  B 17. 

“It's  all  a disguise/*  said  A 41.  “ He  just  keeps  himself  in  a 

cloud,  to  prevent  people  from  distinguishing  bis  features.  I liave  ob- 
served  him  before.  If  any  one  speaks  to  him,  he  just  takes  two  or 
three  short  puffs,  that  make  such  a smoke,  tliat  you  must  cut  it  with  a 
knife  if  you  want  to  see  any  part  of  his  face.  No  doubt,  it  is  a dis- 
guise— same  sort  of  thing  as  when  that  man  rolled  himself  in  the  river- 
mud,  that  the  tailor  inight  not  identify  his  clothes.  I '11  see  wliat  I 
can  make  of  him.” 

Even  with  all  this  addition.  Robín  liad  no  conception  that  they  were 
talking  about  him. 

A 41  then  approached  Robin,  waving  his  opon  hand  before  him,  after 
the  manner  of  a fish's  tail,  to  make  an  aperture  through  the  smoke  for 
his  appronch. 

“ IVIay  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  ñame  ?”  said  A 41. 

“ I have  an  objection  to  giving  my  ñame,”  said  Robin,  giving  two  or 
three  short  puffs. 

A 41  looked  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  the  answer,  and  observed, 
“ llonest  men  are  in  the  habit  of  lmving  a ñame  attached  to  them/' 

“ I have  a particular  reason  for  not  wishing  to  give  my  ñame.” 

“ Indeed  !”  said  A 41,  with  rather  an  unpleasant  expression  of  coun- 
t enanco. 

“ Well,  then,  if  you  must  lmve  it,  my  ñame  is  Brown.” 

“ And  a very  convenient  ñame,  too,”  observed  A 41.  “ May  I take 

the  liberty  of  asking  what  you  was  doing  at  this  time  last  Tuesday  ?” 

“ Smoking,”  said  Robin,  taking  a short  puff  or  two. 

“ May  1 ask  where  you  was  that  evening  ?” 

“ Upon  my  word,  I do  not  remember  the  ñame  of  the  house  ; but 
it's  in  a Street  leading  out  of  Oxford  Road.  I think  it's  the  fifth 
turning  on  the  left,  and  the  third  door  down  the  Street.  I found  out 
it  was  a house  of  cali  for  tailors,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  1 left 
it.” 

“ I suppose  he  did  not  approve  of  the  cabbaging  that  was  going  on 
there,”  said  a voice  from  the  jovial  table  ; upon  wluch  there  was  a loud 
laugh  tlirough  the  room,  in  which  the  policemen  joined. 

Robin,  however,  was  by  this  time  so  rnuch  annoyed  at  the  number  of 
questions  that  were  asked  him,  that  he  dctcrmined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a conclusión  ; so  he  drew  himself  up,  and  thus  began  : — 

“Mr.  Policeman,  picase  to  tell  me  at  once  what  your  Business  is 
with  me.  lias  anything  happened  to  Coutts'  bank?  Has  anybodv 
stolen  my  money 

“ Bravo !”  said  one  or  two  voices  in  the  room  ; “ he  's  a sinart  hand 
that.” 
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“ It  's  not  exactly  that/'  said  A 41,  with  a strong  emphasis  upon  the 
word  exactly.  “ Fray,  did  you  ever  liear  of  a Wholesale  grocer’s  shop 
in  Ivy  Lañe,  trading  under  the  ñame  of  Sims  and  Co.?" 

íf  Perfectly  well,”  said  Robin.  “ Our  bouse  used  to  do  a great  deal 
of  business  with  íbern.” 

“ You  are,  of  course,  not  aware,"  said  B 17,“  tbat  a gentleman,  ex- 
aclly  answering  to  your  description,  has  been  suspected  of  breaking 
into  the  premises  of  Sims  and  Co.,  and  taking  from  tbence  four  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-five  pounds  in  sovereigns,  tbirty-six  sbillings  in  silver, 
a gold  family-ring,  and  four  tea-spoons,  fuldle-pattern." 

Robin  started  from  bis  seat  as  if  electrified,  bis  pipe  fell  from  bis 
lips,  and  broke  itself  upon  the  ground.  He  loudly  protested,  and 
called  heaven  to  witness  tbat  be  knew  notbing  about  it ; but  tbat  be 
was  an  lionest  man,  living  upon  bis  own  means. 

A 11  took  a pincb  of  snuff. 

But  tbe  oíd  gentleman  with  tlie  jewisb  nose,  and  overbanging  eye- 
brows,  declaren  out  loud,  tbat  “it  was  tbe  íinest  done  tbing  be  luid 
ever  seen.  But/'  be  added,  “ it  's  all  tbrown  away  upon  policemen  ; 
tbey  llave  bearts  of  iron.  You  sliould  keep  all  tbat  for  tbe  jury  ; 
then's  tbe  time  for  tbat  sort  of  tbing/' 

“Of  course,"  said  A 41,  “if  you  can  give  us  any  respectable  refer- 
ence  to  show  tbat  you  are  not  Dick  White,  tbe  man  tbat  we  take  you 
for,  you  will  be  instantly  set  at  liberty. 

“ Will  yon  allow  me  to  write  a letter?" 

“ Certainly,"  said  A 41. 

Pen  and  paper  were  brougbt,  and  Robin  sat  down  to  write  to  bis 
late  master.  Tbe  business-like  way  tbat  be  set  to  work,  tbe  exact 
forins  of  bis  letters,  and  tbe  elabórate  ílourisbes  to  bis  capitals,  were 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

“ I am  afraid,  sir,"  said  B 17>  “that  you  are  putting  yourself  to  un- 
necessary  truuble.” 

“Not  in  the  least,"  said  Robin.  “A  reference  to  Trotter  and  Co., 
mercbants,  will  satisfy  you,  I presume.  His  residence  is  just  by  liere  ; 
may  I wait  here  for  tbe  answer  ?" 

“I  will  allow  you  ten  minutes  for  tbe  answer  to  come  in." 

Away  went  tbe  inessenger,  with  a shilling  or  two  from  Robin  to 
quicken  bis  pace.  Just  as  tbe  ten  minutes  liad  expired,  B 17  said, 
“ Now,  Air.  Wbite,  you  bad  better  come  with  me/' 

“ Wbite  !”  said  Robin  ; “ my  ñame  is  Brown." 

“ It  's  all  tbe  same  tbing,"  said  A 41 , taking  a pincb  of  snuff;  “ we 
do  not  look  much  to  ñames."  Wken  in  carne  tbe  answer,  signed 
“ John  Trotter,"  stating  tbat  tbe  letter  to  him  was  written  by  Robert 
Brown,  long  a confidential  clerk  in  bis  bouse,  who  bad  now  retired 
upon  bis  means,  and  a more  respectable  man  be  did  not  believe  existed, 
or  one  more  honest  in  all  his  dealings. 

B 17  read  tbe  letter,  and  handed  it  to  A 41,  who  banded  it  back  to 
B 17,  who  read  it  again,  and  crumpled  it  a little  in  bis  fingers,  as  if  to 
assure  bimself  tbat  it  was  a real  substantial  letter.  Tlien  B 17  lookcd 
at  A 41,  and  shook  bis  liead  ; and  then  A 41  looked  at  B 17?  and  did 
tbe  same.  Never  did  two  policemen  look  so  astonished  befare ; but, 
as  it  was  their  own  messenger  tbat  took  tbe  letter,  tbere  was  no  doubt 
of  tbe  signature  being  corred  ; so,  witbout  saying  another  word,  A 41 
and  B 17  took  tlieir  dcparture. 

As  soon  as  tbey  bad  retired,  tbe  oíd  man  with  tbe  jewisb  nose  and 
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overhanging  eyebrows  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  liolding  a glass  of  gin- 
punch  high  above  his  head,  he  thns  delivered  his  sentiments: — 

“ Gintlemen  of  the  Independent  Club,  and  gintleinen  strangers,  I 
liave  got  a bit  of  a speeeh  to  make  to  you,  which  I beg  you  will  listen 
to  with  all  attention,  and  neither  talk,  cough,  or  spit  until  I liave  done. 
Gintlemen,  you  liave  this  night  witnessed  onc  of  the  finest  scenes  that 
ever  was  seed  in  this  varsal  world  ; and  you  liave  seen  the  grandest 
do  that  ever  was  done  in  this  great  metrópolis  of  clever  and  ingenious 
lads.  You  liave  clapped  your  eycs  this  night  on  as  regular  a roasting 
of  two  of  them  blue  fellows,  and  a doing  of  them  brown  in  such  a gen- 
teel  manner  as  never  was  seed  before.  Gintlemen,  I make  bold  to 
say,  and  I says  it  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  little 
smoky  gintlem'an  in  the  comer,  for  a quiet  one,  is  just  the  cleverest 
chap  that  ever  I clapped  my  oíd  eyes  on/' 

The  oíd  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  a tumult  of  anplause.  As  soon 
as  it  subsided,  un  got  a little  slirivelled,  cock-eyed  man,  and  with  a 
squeaking  voice,  tlius  addressed  the  assembly  : — 

“ I says,  says  I,  it  is  a rule  of  this  house,  it  always  was  a rule  of 
this  house,  and  it  always  will  be  a rule  of  this  house,  that  the  little 
smoking  gentleman  in  the  comer,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  should 
treat  the  company." 

Loud  applause  followed  this  speecli ; and  Robin,  upon  being  ap- 
pealed  to,  consented  to  treat  them  all,  on  condition  of  their  letting  liim 
smoke  quietly  in  the  córner,  without  being  spoken  to. 

Howcver,  when  tliey  were  well  warmed  with  gin,  they  could  not 
resist  drinking  his  liealth  with  three  times  three ; but,  upon  looking 
to  Smoking  Robin  in  the  córner  for  his  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment,  he  was  fast  asleep,  nature  liaving  been  overpowered  by  the 
number  of  questions  that  lie  liad  answered. 

When  Robin  aróse  from  his  slumber,  and  retired  to  his  bed-room,  he 
lay  awake  a great  part  of  the  night,  and,  after  tliinking  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again  the  queer  scenes  tlmt  he  liad  witnessed  in  the  coffee- 
rooni  of  The  Nag's  head,  and  the  queer-looking  conipany  that  fre- 
quented  it,  it  all  at  once  Haslied  across  his  mind  that  he  might  per- 
chance  liave  fallen  umong  discreditable  society.  In  the  morning,  there- 
fore,  he  put  his  oarpet-bag  upon  his  shoulder  again,  and  sallied 
fortli. 

Smoking  Robin  was  sauntering  down  the  Street,  tliinking  where  he 
should  go  to  next,  when  the  matter  was  accidentally  settled  for  him, 
without  giving  him  the  troublc  of  tliinking  or  asking  questions  ; for,  as 
he  went  by  a coach-oftíce,  a portar  took  the  bag  oír  his  shoulder,  and 
chucked  it  on  the  top  of  a coacli  that  was  just  starting. 

“Now,  sir,  if  /yo//  picase,"  said  the  coaehman,  motioning  him  to  get 
up. 

u Do  you  go  all  the  way  ?”  asked  the  book-keeper.  “We  take  your 
fare  liere." 

Robin  hesitated  a moment,  and  tlien  answered,  “ Yes,"  and  paid 
his  money  without  liaving  the  smallest  conception  where  the  coach 
would  take  him  to. 

Now  Robin,  who  liad  uiade  the  human  character  his  chief  study 
during  the  last  twenty  vears  of  his  life,  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  guaní  of  a stage-coach  is  less  given  to  talking  and 
asking  questions  than  the  coaehman.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is 
not  ccrtainly  knovvn.  Some  imagine  that  the  guard,  being  in  an  in- 
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ferior  si  tu  at  ion,  cannot  be  expectcd  to  llave  the  same  conversatiouul 
powers  as  the  coadunan,  wlio,  as  everybody  knows,  must  be  considered 
to  be,  as  regar ds  the  gnard,  tlie  top-sawyer  of  tlie  two. 

So  Robín  seated  biniself  beside  the  guard;  and,  as  smoking  also 
tends  to  silence,  he  gave  the  guard  a cheroot.  He  lit  another  for  him- 
self,  and  away  they  went,  Robín  liad  no  idea  whither. 

Alile  after  mile  they  travelled  in  silence,  wíth  the  exception  that 
the  guard  occasionally  pointed  out  sometliing  remarkable  in  tlieir  way, 
sucli  as,  That  is  where  Squire  So-aud-so  lives,” — ff  Tliat  's  Lord 
Thinnumy's  house,” — iC  This  is  just  where  the  Telegraph  was  upset 
last  year,  by  a pig  running  between  the  loaders'  legs.” 

But,  as  the  guard  was  satisfied  with  a simple  nod  of  the  head.  Robín 
was  rather  amu  sed  than  otherwise  at  the  information  thus  obtained, 
witliout  the  necessity  of  answering. 

Nothing  particular  attracted  the  attention  of  Robín  till  they  carne  to 
a long,  tedious  ascent,  that  took  tliem  askew  up  a stoep  hill-side. 
Iialf  way  up,  it  was  crossed  by  another  road,  that  skewed  up  the  hill- 
side  in  tíie  other  direction.  In  this  nianner  four  roadways  met  about 
the  centre  of  the  hill ; and  at  this  point  was  a small,  but  very  neat, 
house  and  garden,  with  a little  glazed  summer-liouse  at  the  very 
angle,  and  whieh  thus  commanded  a ])rospect  down  four  roads. 

Robín  looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  it  again,  as  the  coacli  was  slowly 
crawling  up  the  hill.  lie  then  took  his  cheroot  out  of  liis  inoutli,  and 
surveved  it  with  an  intensity  of  gaze,  saying  to  himself, 

“ Well ! I never  did  see  such  a beautiful  place  to  look  out  of  w in- 
do w and  suioke  in.  It  beats  the  ollice  hollow  ; for  when  I was  in  the 
ofiice  I could  not  smoke,  and  when  I was  in  The  Goose  and  Gridiron 
there  was  no  good  wiudow.  It  was  either  window  and  no  smoke,  or 
smoke  and  no  window  ; but  lierc  I could  do  botli.  As  I 'm  a living 
man,  there  is  a bilí  up  at  the  window — the  place  is  to  let.  I '11  go  and 
take  it.” 

At  the  next  pot-house  the  eoacli  stopped  at  down  got  Robín  and  his 
carpet-bag,  and  walked  back  to  the  house  at  the  cross-roads.  Robín 
put  down  his  carpet-bag  un  the  flagstone  before  the  door,  and  rang  the 
bell.  A little  man  of  about  fifty  opened  the  door. 

“ Sir,”  says  Robín,  “ I like  the  looks  of  your  summer-liouse  in  the 
córner,  and  I uní  come  to  take  your  house.” 

The  landlord  smiled  and  bowed : it  was  a deligbtful  thing  to  find  a 
customer  who  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a house  before  he  liad  scen  it, 
or  asked  the  price. 

" Here  *s  a verv  nice  little  garden,  sir,”  said  the  landlord,  pointing 
to  sundry  rows  of  cabbftges  and  gooseberry-buslies,  with  a walk  round 
tliem.”  Robín  nodded,  and  gave  a wliiíf.  f<  Ilere  's  parlour,  bed- 
room,  kitchen — this  thing,  that  thing — and  the  rent  very  modérate.” 

“ D — n the  rent,”  said  Robín,  taking  the  cheroot  from  his  mouth. 
“I  only  want  a quiet  place,  where  I can  smoke  and  look  out  of  win- 
dow. Just  write  your  terms  down,  and  I will  sign  the  paper.” 

The  landlord  did  so,  cborging  about  fifty  per  cent,  extra  for  Robín  s 
princely  way  of  talking.  When  Robín  saw  the  cliarge  he  started  ; 
for,  tiiough  not  caring  niuch  about  economy,  the  price  was  very  far 
above  anything  that  he  liad  been  accnstomed  to  puy  during  his  clerk- 
ship.  After  lookíng  at  the  paper  for  a few  seconds.  Robín  luid  it 
down  upon  the  table,  took  his  cheroot  out  of  his  mouth,  and  stieking 
out  his  under  lip,  he  pushed  up  his  upper  lip  with  it.  He  then  put 
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Iris  clieroot  in  his  mouth  again,  and  taking  up  Iris  carpet-bag  in  Iris  left 
Imnd,  he  stood  looking  at  Iris  liost,  but  without  uttering  a word. 

“ Do  you  fiad  the  priee  too  higli  ?"  asked  the  landlord. 

Robín  made  no  answer  farther  than  pointing  witli  his  clieroot  to  the 
paper,  but  stood  stock-still  witli  Iris  carpet-bag  in  bis  liand. 

The  landlord’s  opinión  of  Robín  now  underwent  an  entire  cliange ; 
he  now  considered  him  a regular  keen  liand,  and  one  tliat  would  stand 
no  (whut  tliey  called  it  in  his  part  of  the  country)  gammon.  So  his 
prices  were  forthwith  changed  from  being  very  liigh  to  being  very  low; 
and  he  actually  let  them  to  Robín  at  a lower  priee  than  he  liad  made 
up  his  nrind  to  let  them  for  ut  all. 

“ Wonderful  clever  fellow  that,”  tliought  he.  “ He  has  even  beat 
me  down  to  the  lowcst  figure,  without  opening  his  mouth  to  say  a 
single  word." 

Robín  signed  the  agreement,  and  a few  hours  found  him  master  of 
the  tenement,  witli  an  oíd  deaf  woman  for  a servitor,  who  never  asked 
questions  of  any  one,  from  the  small  chance  she  had  of  hearing  the 
answer.  Noon  the  next  day  found  llobin  established  in  the  summer- 
house,  witli  his  legs  upon  a sccond  cliair,  and  his  elbow  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill,  blowing  a pleasant  cloud.  First  carne  the  Telegraph  coach, 
witli  five  out-sides  and  one  in. 

“ Coachman  looks  fat  and  bloated.  Should  not  wonder  if  he  had  the 
gout  at  times.  That  's  either  a cattle-dealer  or  a liorse-jockey  on  the 
box.  lie  is  well  pleased  witli  himself — has  evidently  made  a good 
bargain  lately — I daré  say  clieated  some  one  amazingly.  That  ’s  a ser- 
vant-girl  going  out  to  her  jilace  for  the  first  time.  That  woman  inside 
is  so  fat,  she  ought  to  pay  for  two  places.  I wonder  whether  she 
does.  — There's  a man  driving  a pig,  witli  a string  round  its  liind  leg. 
Wliat  an  odd  thing  it  is  that  a pig  will  never  go  the  way  you  want  it  1" 

Then  went  by  the  Regulator  coach, — then  a dog-cart, — then  a broad- 
wlieeled  waggon ; along  one  road  or  the  other  tliere  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways  something  travelling. 

At  the  first  pause  that  tliere  was  in  the  passing  of  tliese  objeets  of 
attraction.  Robín  drew  a long  whiff,  and  leant  himself  back  in  the 
clmir,  and  sent  the  smoke  gradually  and  slowly  out  of  one  comer  of  his 
mouth.  It  rose  in  a column  by  the  side  of  his  clieek,  and  spread  itself 
in  a cunopy  above  his  head.  Wlien  the  last  of  the  reek  had  left  the 
córner  of  his  mouth,  he  said  to  himself  out  loud,  “ I am  a gentleman  !” 
Another  long  whiíf,  and  another  luxurious  long  pulf  from  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  and  he  added,  “ I feel  I am  every  indi  a gentleman  /" 

No  subject  has  perplexed  the  world  more  than  the  proper  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a gentleman ; and  the  opinión  of  a person  who  had 
made  human  nature  his  study  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  must, 
of  course,  be  of  considerable  valué.  lie  may  now,  from  the  highest  uu- 
thority,  be  defined  to  be  a man  tlmt  sits  smoking  all  day,  witli  his 
legs  upon  a second  cliair,  looking  out  of  window. 

Robin  continued  for  some  time  to  pass  his  days  in  happiness.  Turkey, 
Kanaster,  Syrian,  and  cheroots  varied  his  pleasures. 

One  day  a commerciul  traveller,  in  a one-liorse  four-wheel  cliaise, 
witli  a large  boot  behind,  pulled  up  his  liorse  directly  under  the  sum- 
mer-house,  and  looking  up  to  the  window,  said,  “ Fray,  üir,  where 
would  tliis  road  to  the  right  take  me  to?" 

Robin  told  him,  and  took  two  or  tliree  short  puífs. 

“ And  tliis  road  that  goes  straight  on  ?" 
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Robín  told  liini,  and  gave  some  angry  pufFs. 

“ And  this  road  to  the  left  ?" 

“ This  is  very  annoying,"  thouglit  Robín  to  himself.  However,  lie 
told,  and  blew  out  liis  vexation  in  an  additional  cloud. 

“ IVIight  I tronble  you  for  a liglit  for  my  cigar?"  And,  standing  up 
on  the  seat  of  liis  vehicle,  the  tall  bagman  put  his  head  and  cigar  into 
Robin's  sanctum , and  coollv  taking  hold  of  the  bowl  of  Robin's  pipe,  he 
dipped  into  it  the  end  of  his  own  English  coniposition  cigar.  Now  a 
cuiiiposition  cigar  is  inanufactured  out  of  onc  Havanna  leaf  for  the 
outside,  while  the  interior  consists  of  dried  lettuce-leaves  or  scrapcd 
cabbage-stalk.  The  bagman,  after  taking  two  sucks  at  the  cigar  while 
it  was  in  the  bowl,  to  insure  its  lighting,  leaning  his  elbows  upon  the 
window-sill,  kept  quietly  pufling,  probably  to  niake  sure  that  the  cigar 
was  going  to  draw  rigíit.  Compositions  are  uncertain  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

“ You  seem  to  have  a snug  place  here,”  said  he,  leisurely  taking  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  looking  round  the  summer-house  in  a criti- 
cising  manner. 

Robín  gave  a grunt,  and  a few  short  pufFs. 

“ You  don't  happen,"  added  the  stranger,  taking  a few  quiet  moutli- 
fuls  of  lettuce-smoke,  to  want  anything  in  the  printed  cotton  line  ?" 

“ No/'  said  Robín. 

€t  Well/'  said  the  stranger,  after  a little  further  enjoyment  of  his 
composition,  “ I thouglit  you  would  not.  Only  asked,  you  know — 
thouglit  you'd  take  it  civil."  After  a slight  pause,  he  added,  I daré 
say  now  my  oíd  mare  has  got  her  wind  again  /'  and,  sliding  down  into 
his  driving-seat,  he  shouted,  “ Go  along,  Jenny,"  in  such  a tone  of 
voice  as  made  liis  oíd  inare  start  again,  and  the  bagman  and  his  four- 
wheel  chaise  trundled  onward  on  their  journey. 

Robin  followed  their  progress  with  open  eyes  and  open  niouth,  and 
his  smoked-out  pipe  liangiug  in  his  hand.  For  some  time  he  remained 
lost  in  astonisliment  at  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  stranger.  The 
dcparting  bagman,  however,  happening  to  Jook  round,  and  seeing  our 
hero  at  the  window,  he  waved  a friendly  adieu  to  him  with  the  hand 
tliat  held  the  composition  cigar. 

Robin  drew  in  his  head,  and  uttering  the  words,  “ Cuss  that  fel- 
low!"  he  let  fall  some  saliva  upon  the  floor,  and  tlien  lighting  a fresh 
pipe,  he  began  to  moralizo  upon  wliat  liad  passed. 

This  intrusión  of  the  bagman  into  our  hero's  privacy  liad  very  much 
disturbed  his  equanimity  of  mind.  Every  vehicle  that  he  saw  in  the 
distance  he  now  mistook  for  the  bagman  driving  his  oíd  inare.  IIow- 
ever,  the  object  of  his  aversión  never  made  his  appearance  again. 

This,  the  first  attack  upon  his  fortress,  was  nevertheless  the  fore- 
runner  of  muny  similar  annoyances.  The  cross-roads  where  the  sum- 
mer-house  was  situated  was  in  a thinly-inhabited  part  of  the  country. 
Hunting  gentlemen  coniing  from  or  going  to  cover,  seeing  no  other 
living  soul  near  the  cross-roads,  were  in  the  liabit  of  asking  their  way 
of  Smoking  Robin.  Foot-passengers,  sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a-duy,  did  the  same  thing.  At  length  there  was  a fuir  held  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numberof  questions  that  were  put  to  Robin  in 
one  day  drove  liim  nearly  to  desperation.  He  sent  warning  to  his 
landlord,  that  when  the  week  was  out  he  should  take  his  departure. 

ITis  landlord  liad  by  this  time  discovered  wliat  a valuable  tenant  he 
liad  got ; rent  paid  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  no  trouble 
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given  to  anybody.  Besides,  tbe  lodgings  liad  been  unlet  before  Robín 
carne  for  nearly  a wbole  year. 

The  lnndlord  called  a council  of  friends  to  meet  him  at  tea.  The 
tea-party  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  his  mother,  a sharp-nosed, 
vinegar-looking  woinan,  his  sister,  the  apothecary,  and  an  attorney. 

The  doctor  recommended  that  one  of  the  family  should  lceep  watch 
during  Robin's  smoking  hours,  and  whcnever  any  traveller  was  seen 
approaching  somebody  should  be  sent  out  to  tell  him  his  way.  Tliis 
proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  Robín  stayed 
on  another  week.  Ilis  inquisitivo  eye,  however,  soon  detected  the 
manoeuvre,  and  he  became  as  much  annoyed  at  seeing  his  weakness 
thus  publiclv  played  upon  as  he  liad  been  before  by  the  questions;  so 
he  sent  another  notice  to  his  landlord. 

The  matter  now  assumed  a more  serious  turn,  and  the  doctor  and 
the  attorney  were  tliis  time  invited  to  dinner.  When  the  roast  goose 
was  jiut  upon  the  table,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  exchanged  a 
look,  as  inucli  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  business  in  a single  consultation.  At  length  the  attorney  sug- 
gested  that,  from  Robin’s  extreme  eccentricity,  with  a little  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a lunatic  of  him;  a pro- 
ceeding  that  might  be  made  advantageous  to  all  parties.  For  in- 
stauce,  he  could  conduct  the  legal  proceedings,  at  Robin’s  expense,  of 
course.  The  landlord  might  contrive  to  be  made  his  keeper ; and 
the  apothecarv,  from  his  livin^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
would  naturally  become  bis  medical  attendant.  Tliis  proposition  con- 
tinued  being  debated  during  the  whole  of  dinner-time,  and  while 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  were  eating  about  a dozen  apples,  and 
drinking  two  bottles  of  gooseberry-wine  ; ñor  did  it  come  to  a conclu- 
sión till  many  cups  of  tea  liad  been  consumed  ; but  at  length,  upon  the 
landlord’s  describing  how  Robin  drove  his  bargain  for  the  lodging, 
with  his  carpct-bag  in  one  hand,  and  his  cheroot  pointing  to  the  paper 
with  the  other,  the  lawyer  put  down  his  cup,  and  shaking  his  liead, 
said,  that  he  was  afraid  that  tliere  was  nothing  to  be  made  of  the  case, 
as  it  was  quite  clear  that  Robin  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  own 
alfairs. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tliey  were  to 
meet  again  at  dinner  the  next  day.  The  goose  now  made  its  appear- 
ance  haslied ; but  as  it  was  flanked  by  a tiñe  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
capera,  the  two  professional  men  again  exchanged  looks. 

The  landlord’s  mother  at  length  observed  that  she  liad  been  turning 
the  matter  over  in  lier  own  mind,  and  that  she  thought  that  the  best 
thing  that  tliey  could  do  would  be  to  endeavour  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  Robin  ; for,  as  she  justly  observed,  “ When  he  is  fairly  tied  up,  he 
can’t  possibly  ^et  away.” 

This  proposition  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  appeared  to 
be  highly  approved  of  bv  the  intended,  who  liad  been  out  of  her  teens 
for  a considerable  time,  and  who,  moreover,  like  a dock  that  has  been 
forgotten  to  be  wound  up,  liad  stuck  at  the  same  yt’ar  of  her  age  for  I 
don’t  know  how  long ; and  who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  begin- 
ning  to  get  rusty  withal.  The  conversation  was  now  cliiefly  kept  up 
betwecn  the  two  married  ladies,  who  arrangcd  how  tliis  object  was  to 
be  brought  about.  The  daughter  was  sedulously  to  attend  to  all  Ro- 
bin’s wants  and  wishes,  and  never  to  ask  (juestions  : till  at  length  Ro- 
bin would  find  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  without  her. 
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<fAlI  this  is  very  well,”  said  the  landlord;  (<  but  the  lodger  is  a 
queer  fellow;  and  how  in  the  world  are  we  ever  to  get  liim  to  pop  ?" 

“ Pop  !”  said  the  lawyer.  “ Nothing  in  the  world  so  easy.  I will 
write  him  a lawyer's  letter,  stating  that  the  young  lady  is  losing  her 
character  hy  heing  so  often  alone  in  his  society ; that  her  parents  all 
along  understood  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her,  and  that  I am 
instructed  to  proceed  against  him  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
and  then  we  will  just  explain  to  him  that,  whatever  may  he  the  result 
of  the  proceedings,  he  will  be  lcept  a whole  day  in  a court  of  justice, 
where  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  smoke,  and  will  be  asked  a thousand 
questions  by  a parcel  of  impudent  barristers  in  buzz-wigs.  Wliat  do 
you  think  of  that  ?" 

“ Talking  of  matrimony/*  said  the  doctor,  with  a very  serious  face  ; 
“ I should  not  consider  that  I was  doing  my  duty  if  I did  not  observe 
that  it  has  long  been  the  opinión  of  the  medical  world  that  no  lady 
who  inarries  a man  that  smokes  a great  deal  ever  has  a family,  un- 
less — " 

“ Yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  your  observations  to  yourself,"  said 
the  landlord's  mother,  getting  red  in  the  face  with  anger.  “ When  we 
want  your  opinión  we  will  ask  for  it/' 

The  doctor  put  on  a funny  face,  and  gave  his  nose  a twist  on  one 
side,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  amused.  But  the  spinster,  to 
whom  this  conversation  was  highly  interesting,  observed  that  perhaps 
the  influence  of  a wife  might  induce  Mr.  Brown  to  give  up  smoking. 
For  which  slie  was  instantly  reproved  by  her  mother,  who  told  her  that 
it  was  highly  improper  for  young,  unmarried  ladies,  to  talk  about  ma- 
trimony, or  anything  connected  with  it. 

The  evening  was  now  drawing  to  a cióse,  when  the  lawyer  observed 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  another  consultation. 

The  goose,  on  their  next  meeting,  liad  disappeared  ; the  mutton  was 
hashed  ; the  landlord  looked  disheartened ; and  the  landlady  fidgety. 

The  professional  men  this  time  did  not  exchange  looks.  When  the 
doth  was  removed  the  landlord  said  in  a desponding  tone, “ What's  to 
be  done  ? — what  's  to  be  done  ? — what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

To  which  the  lawyer  answered,  í4  If  you  only  want  to  prevent  peo- 
pie  from  stopping  at  the  summer-house  to  ask  their  road,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  easy." 

“ How  ? — how  ? — how  ?"  asked  several  voices  at  once. 

“ Put  up  a direction-post." 

“ That  would  be  the  very  thing,*’  said  the  landlord. 

“ It  's  a very  simple  remedy,"  observed  the  doctor. 

“ I wonder  that  it  never  struck  you  before,"  said  the  landlord's  wife, 
who  was  thinking  that  so  obvious  an  expedient  need  hardly  have  cost 
her  three  dinners  and  a tea. 

The  lawyer  made  no  answer,  but  exchanged  a look  with  the  doctor. 

The  direction-post  succeeded  admirably,  and  Robin  smoked  again  in 
peace.  Even  when  a stupid  traveller  did  ask  his  road,  Robin  would 
point  with  his  pipe  to  the  written  intelligence,  without  heing  at  all  put 
out  by  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  admirable  success,  the  landlord's  mother 
never  went  to  bed  without  reílecting  upon  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
affairs,  and  then,  falling  back  upon  her  former  observation,  that  if 
Robin  was  once  fairly  tied  up,  he  could  not  get  away. 

A consultation  was  held  upon  the  subject. 
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“ What  was  tbe  best  way  for  a young  lady  to  captivate  tlie  lieart  of 
a man  ?”  asked  tlie  oíd  lady.  It  was  a very  diílieult  question  to  give  a 
general  answer  to. 

“ 19  " 1 ood  sense,  three,”  said  the  land- 


His  wife  smiled  and  nodded,  as  mucli  as  to  say,  “ That ’ s the  way  I 
did  it.” 

Fiddlestick's  end,”  said  the  oíd  lady.  “ If  your  gentleman  won't 
look  at  you,  or  speak  to  yon,  what  ’s  the  use  of  your  beauty,  modesty, 
and  good  sense  ? How  are  we  to  catch  a man  that  does  not  want  to 
be  married  ? That  ’s  the  question.” 

“It  ’s  a very  difticult  question,”  observed  the  landlord’s  wife ; “but 
one  thing  I am  sure  of.” 

“ What '8  that?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“ Why,  if  we  are  to  íind  it  out  at  all,  we  can  just  as  easily  do  it  now 
as  bv  talking  about  it  for  a week.” 

The  lawyer  made  no  answer. 

Here  the  apothecary  observed,  “that  although  he  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  procure  a suitable  helpmate  for  himself,  yet  he  had  been 
creditably  inforuied  that  a constant  repetition  of  small  attentions, 
carefully  compounded  witli  a little  judieious  llattery,  was  the  best  re- 
ceipt  for  softening  a female  heart.  Whether  the  same  emollient  would 
act  upon  the  masculine  heart  he  could  not  say ; no  one  had  ever  tried 
the  experiment  upon  him. 

“ All  this  may  do  very  well,”  observed  the  lawyer,  “ where  the  gen- 
tleman  likes  to  be  coaxed  ; but  when  he  don't,  I believe  tliere  is  but 
one  way  of  dealing  witli  him,  and  that  is  by  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise.” 

“ But  uiust  tliere  not  be  some  foundation  to  begin  upon  ?”  asked  the 
1 and  lord. 

“ To  be  sure  tliere  must ; but  that  is  the  only  way  to  squeeze  him 
up  to  it  in  the  end.” 

It  was  finally  concluded  that  Miss  Betsy  was  to  commence  opera- 
tions  the  next  dny,  acting  upon  the  apothecary's  receipt  of  constant 
repetitions  of  small  attentions,  carefully  compounded  with  a little  ju- 
dicious  flattery. 

When  Miss  Betsy  sallied  forth  in  the  morning  to  conquer,  lier  heart 
beat  high.  She  was  nrmed  with  all  the  graces  that  her  mother  and 
her  sister-in-law  could  contrive  for  her.  Her  liair  was  trained  into 
long  ringlets ; her  dress  was  a pea-green  silk  gown,  with  pink  ribbons ; 
she  wore  also  a rose-bud  in  her  bosom,  attached  with  a pin  to  the 
centre  bone  of  her  stays. 

Iler  heart  beat  high,  I observed  ; in  slmrt,  she  cxperienced  that  feel- 
ing,  called  in  Frencli  a “ baltement  de  cocur whicli  some  French  lady 
has  described  as  bcing  the  most  delicious  sensation  that  can  be  expe- 
rienced.  Miss  Betsy,  however,  called  it  a palpititty. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  this  young  lady  should  curry  on  her  attack 
by  imperceptible  advances.  She  opened  her  first  parallel  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner: — Robin  had  been  accustomed  to  have  bread  and  butter 
and  tea  for  his  breakfast ; indeed,  he  general  1 y ate  what  was  put  before 
him,  without  asking  questions.  The  next  day,  when  he  had  seated 
himself  at  his  morning  meal,  Miss  Betsy  entered,  and,  smiling  through 
her  ringlets,  she  placed  a new-laid  egg  upon  the  table.  Now  Robin, 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  not  able  to  trace  any 
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connexion  between  tlie  affections  of  a female  heart  and  a new-laid  egg. 
He  ate  tlie  delicacy,  and,  approving  of  its  taste,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  the  dcaf  woman  who  answered  it  whether  slie  happened  to  liave 
another  egg  in  the  house. 

Never  were  manceuvrers  so  completely  circumvented  at  their  coin- 
mcncement  as  in  the  present  instance.  Miss  Betsy  cried  with  vexa- 
tion.  “ If  he  had  only  refused  the  egg,  one  inight  liave  supposed  that 
hewas  not  fond  of  tliem ; but  to  ask  for  another,  without  tlianking  any 
one  for  the  first,  shows  that  he  is  a little  ungrateful  vagabond.*' 

Her  father,  liowever,  was  of  a different  opinión.  He  had  always  had 
the  liighest  opinión  of  Robin’s  wisdom  ; so  he  just  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  “ There  surely  never  was  so  clever  a fellow : he  just  sees  through 
us  all,  and  is  determined  not  to  be  caught.” 

Miss  Betsy,  however,  did  not  give  it  up,  but  continued,  under  her 
mother's  direetions,  opening  battery  after  battery  upon  the  anfortunate 
Robin, — with  but  little  effect,  however  ; for,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight, 
it  became  evident  that,  if  he  had  any  preference  at  all,  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  oíd  deaf  woman  who  waited  upon  him.  Betsy,  however,  did  not 
give  up.  No.  It  was  next  agreed  that  Betsy 's  mother  should  wait 
upon  Robín,  instead  of  the  deaf  woman,  and  tlius  put  an  end  to  all 
rivalry.  This  was  a master  stroke.  Betsy  was  eoustantly  coming  for- 
ward  to  protect  Robín  from  the  troublesome,  chattering  woman,  pack- 
ing  her  out  of  the  room,  and  doing  the  work  herself,  that  Robin  niight 
not  be  annoyed  by  her.  Thus  he  got  gradually  accustomed  to  her 
presence,  and  in  a short  time  she  used  to  arrange  the  chair  for  him  to 
put  his  legs  upon,  put  his  tobacco-bag  within  his  reacli,  and  so  on. 
But,  as  the  landlord  had  all  along  surmised,  there  still  remained  the 
greatest  difticulty,  (í  How  are  we  to  get  him  to  pop  ?” 

Tliey  sent  for  the  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  had  a long  interview  with  Robin,  having  taken  a law- 
paper  with  him.  Wlien  he  carne  out,  he  said  that  he  was  authorised 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  to  ask  Miss  Betsy's  liond.  No  sooner  had  the 
marriuge  taken  place  than  JMrs.  Brown,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
took  it  into  her  head  to  put  a stop  to  Robin's  smoking,  and  many  a 
liard  battle  they  had  about  it. 

One  fine  morning,  Robin  and  his  carpet-bag  disappeared.  After  a 
long  search,  he  was  found  at  the  public  house  a mile  olF,  in  the  aet  of 
getting  upon  the  top  of  the  London  eoach.  He  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty  brought  back.  líe  said,  however,  that  Betsy  might  scold  as 
mucli  as  she  pleased ; but  he  would  not  liave  his  pipes  interfered  with. 
A compromise  was  entered  into  upon  these  terms. 

Soon  after  this  Robin's  health  began  to  fail,  and  at  length  he  died  : 
he  had  fairly  smoked  himself  out.  They  opened  a little  box,  of  wliich 
he  always  carried  the  key,  in  search  of  his  riches.  They  found  a few 
sovereigns,  and  a letter  from  his  banker,  stating  that  his  last  remit- 
tance  was  the  last  of  his  fortune.  In  fact,  he  had  fairly  smoked  him- 
self through  it. 

Young  ladies,  take  warning  from  Miss  Betsy,  and  beware  how  you 
marry  a smoking  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SIGHTS  OF  THE  STREETS. 

Witii  or  without  your  permission,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
reader,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  purpose  to  resume,  in  this  plea- 
sant  month  of  Octobcr,  our  transcripta  ve  dissertation  on  tile  sights 
of  London  streets. 

These  are  so  numerous  and  infinitely  varied  tliat  you  might  as 
well  try  to  chronicle  the  passing  elouds.  London  streets  make  a 
kaleidoscope,  in  which  two  or  three  bits  of  men  and  women  are  al- 
ways  forming  themselves  into  groups,  comical,  curious,  and  pic- 
turesque,  for  our  amusement ; through  a roll  oí*  foolscap  you  may 
see  your  humble  servant  (that'a  me)  at  the  córner  of  the  streets,  or 
deep  penetrating  into  narrow  lañes,  taking  an  observation,  then, 
having  at  hand  portable  pen,  and  exciseman's  ink-horn  at  button- 
hole,  see  me  rush  into  the  Chkqueus,”  or  the  “ Crookf.d  Bilt.et,’* 
and  there  and  then,  over  half-a-pint  of  beer,  making  the  passing 
occurrence  of  the  moment  pernianent  and  immortal.  Well,  sir,  and 
why  not? 

Your  commercial  travellcr,  by  the  profane  mis-called  bagman, 
travels  in  adamantine  commodities  and  emollients — vulgarly  styled 
hard  and  soft  goods,  or  in  the  general  line ; your  missionary  travels 
on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  skins  of  any  colour  except  his 
own,  soliciting  your  subscriptions ; your  patriot  travels  in  philan- 
thropy ; your  government  commissioner  in  a post-chaise  and  pair  ; 
I,  sir,  travel  in  human  nature  ; allow  me  to  llave  the  honour  of  show- 
ing  you  a sample,  and,  in  behalf  of  our  house,  Bentley,  of  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  to  solieit  a con  ti  nu  anee  of  your  favours. 

A poor  man  falls  down  in  a fit,  or  the  weakness  of  hunger  over- 

Eowers  him  ; he  sinks  against  the  wall  of  some  splendid  mansión  ; 

is  features  are  comprcssed,  his  brow  elaminy  coid,  his  lips  livid ; 
you  saw  him  sink9  not  fall  upon  the  ground  with  a squash,  as  the 
professional  gentlemen,  with  artificial  blood  in  their  noses  do  the 
trick  ; it  is  a clear  case  of  famine,  and  no  mistake ; now  is  your  time 
to  see  what  human  nature  is  made  of.  The  master  of  the  house,  or 
the  lady,  comes  at  the  window,  and  instantly  retreats ; a powdered 
footman  appears  at  the  door,  and  looks  up  and  down  the  Street  for  a 
policeman  to  remove  the  nuisance ; several  well-dressed  passengers 
look  at  the  poor  man,  and  pass  on  the  other  side  ; ladies  as  they  go 
by  him,  fumble  a little  in  their  pockets,  as  if  they  meant  to  give 
something,  but  think  better  of  it ; an  elderly  gentleman,  with  drab 
gaiters  and  silk  umbrella,  pretends  to  feel  tlie  patient  ’s  pulse,  shakes 
his  head  solemnly,  and  walks  oíT,  satisfied  that  he  has  detectcd  an 
impostor;  a housemaid  of  the  mansión,  touched  with  tender  pity, 
hands  up  through  the  area  rails  a glass  of  water. 

Now  troop  by  the  poor  lost  creature  a group  of  working  men  in 
fustian  jackets  going  to  their  dinners,  whistling  and  gossiping  as 
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they  go ; they  halt  and  surround  the  unfortunate  man  ; they  lift 
him,  and  put  him  in  a more  easy  posture ; one  runs  to  the  public- 
house,  bringing  some  ale  warra  with  ginger ; they  speak  kindly  to 
him,  bidding  him  keep  up  his  heart ; they  ask  him — question  to 
bring  tears  into  dry  eyes  — where  is  his  lióme ; he  looks  up  pitc- 
ously,  and  whispers  — he  has  no  home  — he  has  not  where  to  lay 
his  head. 

“ Now  then,"  says  one  of  the  fustian  jackets,  taking  off’  his  hat, 
and  shoving  it  into  the  encircling  mob,  “ the  poor  devil’s  hard  up, 
lias’nt  got  no  home,  ñor  no  victuals,  drop  a few  browns  to  pay  for  a 
cab,  you  '11  never  miss  it."  The  appeal  is  heard,  curiosity  is  shamed 
into  benevolente  ; the  Samaritans  in  fustian  cali  a cab,  and  the  home- 
less  man  is  driven  to  try  the  hospitality  of  Mary-le-bone  Workhouse. 

1 think  I hear  a respectable  gentleman,  in  an  easy  chair,  with  an 
easy  income,  and  easy  shoes,  exclaim, 

“ Mister  Author,  this  is  very  fine,  but  I have  no  doubt,  for  my 
own  part.,  the  fellow  was  a humbug  — the  scoundrel  was  acting." 

“ Was  he  though ! All  I can  tell  you  is,  my  good  fellow,  if  he 
was  acting,  you  never  missed  such  a chance  in  the  course  of  your 
theatrical  lile ; you  have  paid  seven  shillings  to  the  dress  circle 
many  a time  and  oft,  for  a much  worse  performance,  and  here  was  a 
little  bit  of  tragedy,  without  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  or  decora- 
tions,  you  might  have  seen  for  sixpence,  and  been  six  and  sixpenee 
better  for  it." 

1 have  seen  these  tragedies  more  than  twice — cverybody  has  seen 
them  who  knows  London ; Gilbert  White  saw  them,  when  he  said, 

u I shall  sink 

As  siuks  a stranger,  in  the  busy  streets 
Of  crowileil  London  ; some  short  bustle  ’s  caused 
A few  inquines,  and  the  crowd  cióse  in, 

And  all  ’s  forgotten.” 

I do  not  deny  that  impostors  are  common  ; í know  that  they  are 
clever,  and  are  with  dimculty  to  be  discriminated  from  those  real 
heart-rending  cases  of  distress  that  London  almost  daily  exhibits  to 
our  view.  No  punishment  is  great  enough  for  these  scoundrels ; 
not  that  the  offence  is  so  great  in  itself,  but  because  it  adds  and 
ministers  to  that  covetousness,  that  hardness  of  heart,  which  fur- 
nishes  us  with  an  excuse — which  we  are  all  too  ready  to  make,  of 
not  giving  once,  lest  we  might  once  be  deceived. 

To  a man  livjng  on  the  sliady  side  of  life,  whose  poverty  compete 
him  to  walk  with  his  own  feet,  hear  with  his  own  ears,  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  contrasted  conditions  of  London  Life  a fiord  much 
matter  of  painful  contemplation.  These  contrasts  are  striking  and 
forcible ; they  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  social  scale,  from  the 
highest  treble  to  the  deepest  base ; they  exhibit  human  life  in  every 
colour,  from  hues  of  the  rainbow  to  the  deepest  shadows  and  most 
unchecpiered  glooms;  and  all  this  in  a day's  walk  — in  the  space  of 
a few  palmy  ucres ; next  door  to  luxury  and  profusión  you  have 
hunger  and  despair ; the  rage  of  unsatisfied  hunger  and  the  lust  of 
desires  that  no  luxury  can  quench. 

1 have  seen  little  children,  fat  enough  for  the  spit,  wrapped  in 
woolpacks  of  fleecy  hosiery,  seated  in  their  little  carriages,  drawn 
by  goats,  careering  over  the  sward  of  Hyde  Park  ; and,  at  the  same 
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moment,  crawling  from  the  hollow  trunks  of  oíd  trccs,  where  they 
had  found  refuge  for  the  night,  other  chihlren,  their  nakedness 
hardly  con  cea]  ed  by  a few  greasy  rags  flapping  against  the  mottled 
limbs  of  the  creatures,  heirs  of  shame  and  sorrow,  and  heritors  of 
misery  and  its  necessary  crime.  I have  seen  a poor  Family,  ragged, 
and  liungry,  the  children  running  aFter  an  ugly  png-dog  with  a 
velvet  jacket  on,  who  was  taking  the  air,  led  by  an  attendant  foot- 
raan  with  gold-headed  staff.  I have  seen  an  oíd  woman  of  eighty, 
painted,  periwigged,  bejewelled,  and  brocaded,  taking  an  airing  in  a 
gorgeous  coach,  three  footmen  lianging  on  behind,  her  ladyship’s 
companion  a cynical  Faced  pug,  probably  the  only  friend  she  had  in 
the  world  ; and  I have  seen  another  oíd  woman  oF  eighty — any  of 
the  Wapping  Oíd  Stairs  watermen  will  remember  Mary  Mudlark — 
up  to  her  mid-leg  in  the  Thames,  raking  and  scraping  the  mud  and 
water  For  rags,  bits  of  sticks,  ginger-beer  bottles,  scraps  of  iron,  or 
whatever  she  could  recover  from  the  waters,  by  which  she  might 
earn  a Few  pence  to  keep  her  From  starving. 

But  it  is  painful  to  multiply  these  painFul  contrasts  of  condition, 
which  every  day's  walk  exhibits ; one  only  conclusión  can  we  draw 
From  these  spectacles,  namely,  how  Far  removed  is  man  by  the  acci- 
dent  of  fortune  From  his  fellow  man,  how  utterly  abandoned,  even 
in  the  centre  of  civilization,  outlawed  from  human  aid,  proteetion, 
symnathy,  as  soon  as  he  coases  to  have  certain  tokens  of  humanity, 
in  silver,  gold,  paper,  or  brass  about  his  person. 

This  is  a wonderful  age.  We  have  discovered  steam,  and  the 
atmospheric  principie,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph,  and  Warner's  bcnevolent  engínes,  and  what  not ; our  maxims, 
too,  are  fine,  cut  and  dried  specimens  ofpractical  good-sense  ; “ Oo- 
ahead,”  ‘4  Every  man  for  himself,”  “ The  weakest  to  the  wall,"  and 
“ Devil  take  the  hindmost.” 

We  have  found  out  that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful ; that 
capital  is  the  only  thing  to  save  the  country,  and  that  England 
(meaning  you  and  I)  can  never  llave  too  much  capital ; that  labour 
is  a thing  to  be  bought  with  capital  at  the  lowest  possible  price ; 
that  labourers  are  machines  For  producing  more  and  more  capital,  of 
which  we  (you  and  I)  never  eun  have  enough ; that  some  people 
believe  labourers  have  souls,  and  all  are  convinced  they  have  bodies, 
but  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  them  is,  politico-economically, 
that  is,  as  if  they  liad  neither  bodies  ñor  souls. 

These  are  grand  disco veries,  we  admit,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Warner,  steam,  useful  knowledge,  and  the  atmospheric,  we  do  not 
think  the  dark  ages,  as  they  are  called,  need  knoek  under.  The 
dark  ages  never  found  out  that  nice  adjustment  of  the  process  of 
taxation,  by  wdiich  the  entire  time  and  all  the  encrgies  of  the  labour- 
ing  man  are  insuflicient  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  door ; ñor  was 
the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords  a whit  more  arbitrary  or  irresponsible 
than  that  with  which,  in  our  cnlightcned  age,  capital  dictates  the 
time  and  wages  of  labour. 

What  a sight  is  a “ Block-up,r  near  Temple  Bar  about  Four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  ; the  multitudes  of  vehieles  of  every  elass,  from  the 
carriage  of  the  wealthy  Citizen  to  the  hand-truck  of  the  itinerant 
dealer  in  ginger  beer,  all  buddled  together,  pell-mell,  in  apparent 
inextricable  confusión  ; what  noise,  what  tumult,  oatlis,  jests,  ejacu- 
lntions,  what  ill-suppressed  impatience  of  lost  time,  until  the  leading 
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obstruction  being  removed  the  massive  procession  slowly  creeps  on- 
wards,  again  to  be  blocked  on  Ludgate  II  ¡11  or  Cheapside. 

Stop  thief ! An  elderly  gentleman  walks  down  Ilolborn  Hill,  witli 
his  silk  handkerchief  hanging  invitingly  out  of  bis  nocket,  saying, 
e<  Come  take  me oue  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  following  far  be- 
hind,  watches  his  opportunity ; two  middle-aged  ladies  keep  an  eye 
on  the  pickpocket,  and,  soon  as  the  crime  is  perpetrated,  cry,  “ Stop 
thief 1"  the  delinquent  takes  the  liint,  and,  throwing  his  head  back 
on  his  shoulders,  darts  with  the  swiftness  of  a liare  down  the  Hill ; 
doubles  a coal-ivag^on,  is  lost  in  a cab- stand,  and  disappears  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  mto  Field  Lañe,  where  he  ñnds  a refuge  and  a 
market. 

Sometimes  he  escapes  scot  free  ; but  at  last,  we  meet  him  hand- 
cuíFed  with  the  identical  handkerchief — the  enquirer  “ hoist  with  his 
own  petar,"  in  custody  of  two  tall  policemen,  who,  with  looks  of 
triumph,  anticipatory  of  being  complimented  as  these  “ active  ofti- 
cers,"  and  rejoicing  in  a íC  case,"  bring  the  delinquent  along.  With 
streaming  eyes,  a couple  of  little  draggled  girls  — partners  in  vice 
and  misery,  follow  the  prisoner,  and  the  crowd  run  along  in  the 
kennel  to  catch  a glimpse  of  his  featurcs,  as,  doggedly,  and  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence,  the  poor  wretch  is  hurried  to  captivity. 

Smash  ! liiikle,  tinklc — a broken  pane!  One  of  the  huge  plate- 
glasscs  of  one  of  our  flash  sliops.  A mob  gathers  in  a moment ; or, 
rather,  it  does  not  gather,  it  appears  as  if  it  carne  up  through  a trap 
in  the  wood-pavement ; you  hear  the  smash,  and  see  the  crowd,  and 
can  hardly  tell  which  was  first ; the  neighbouring  shopmen  run  out 
in  alarm,  find  it  is  Snooks’s  window,  and  run  in  again,  rubbing  their 
hands,  and  chuckling.  Snooks  himself,  with  brows  knitted  and 
stockings  to  match,  rushes  out,  scaus  tlie  1110b  with  an  inquisitive, 
suspicious  look,  which  replies  again  to  him  with  Macbeth's  answer 
to  Banquo,  “ Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it/*  Snooks  asks  a tall  po- 
liccmau,  who  by  the  mcrest  accident  happens  to  be  on  the  spot, 
what  he  (Snooks)  pays  rates  for,  to  which  the  officer  of  justice, 
towering  over  the  mob,  like  a stork  among  a flock  of  starlings,  re- 
plies, u I 'm  sure  I don't  knoiv."  “ Why  didn’t  you  take  him,"  en- 
quires  the  victim,  <c  Where  is  he,”  enquires  the  man  of  the  " forcé." 
“ Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  him  ?”  exclaims  a mischievous 
butchcr’s  boy. 

Screigh-ee-mee-e — kc.ek  - keek  -kc.ck — kcc-wee-kcc-wce — Tum-tum-lum . 
— ’Tis  Punch — our  ubiquitous,immortal  friend  Punch ! 

In  one  of  the  quiet  streets,  debouching  into  the  Strand,  near  enough 
to  seduce  the  laughter-loving  passers-by,  yet  not  too  near  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  full  flow  of  the  living  current — in  an  eddy  of  the 
populous  stream.  Punch  establishes  his  theatre ; at  the  first  tap  of 
drum  and  flourish  of  pandean  pipe,  the  little  populace  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  collect  in  great  forcé  ; the  fore-ground  is  made  up  of  little 
“ toddles,"  behind  them,  tier  above  tier  are  all  ages  of  the  rising 
generation  ; those  wrho  are  to  lay  us  in  our  graves  ; grown-up 
people,  half  ashamed,  yet  lingering,  look  on,  in  spite  of  business  and 
care ; even  the  Savoyard  boy  hilchcs  up  his  organ  and  grins,  as  does 
the  monkey  on  his  shoulder,  when  Punch,  belaboured  by  the  ghost, 
clamours  lustily  for  the  poker. 

Crack  — crack  — crack  — into  his  flanks  goes  the  ivhipcord  with 
right  good  will  — he  brings  up  a bit  — now  he  stumbles  again  — 
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crack  — crack  — he  goes  on  his  knees  — he  is  whipped  on  hís  feet — 
he  falls  over  on  his  side  — he  never  gets  up  again.  Crack — crack — 
Oh  ! very  well  — whip  away  till  you  are  black  in  the  face  — the  poor 
animales  time  is  up  — his  slavery  is  over  — he  will  never  drag  wáin 
more.  The  mob  comes  up,  as  usual,  through  the  chinks  of  the  stones, 
or  else  drops  down  from  the  sky ; but  there  it  is,  talking,  shouting, 
giving  advice,  loosening  the  traces,  dragging  away  the  wagón 
shafts  from  poor  oíd  Dobbin,  whose  glazing  eye,  and  short,  heaving 
breath,  shows  tliat  his  hcart  is  broken.  The  whip  — that  universal 
horse  medicine,  is  applied  to  head,  withers,  and  flank ; but  it  won’t 
do  ; Dobbin  merely  lifts  his  head,  as  he  would  say,  let  me  die  in 
peace,  winees  under  the  lash,  and  lays  himself  down  again. 

The  knacker  is  sent  for.  Dobbin  cannot  be  permitted  to  die  in 
peace  — a dead  horse  and  a killed  horse  are  two  different  things  in 
the  cat’s-meat  market — the  knacker's  cart  arrives  in  double  quick — 
the  mob  admires  the  cart,  the  royal  arms,  and  the  inscription, 
s(  Knacker  to  her  Majesty.”  The  royal  knacker  — a swell  knacker 
in  cords  and  tops,  with  a bit  of  butcher’s  apron,  just  as  big  as  a 
bishop's — merely  to  distinguish  his  profession — pole-axe  in  hand, 
descends  from  his  vehicle  ; the  delighted  mob  closes  in,  eagcr  to 
witness  the  scientific  operation.  The  pole-axe  is  driven  at  one  blow 
through  the  frontal  bone  of  the  expiring  animal ; a willow  wand, 
finger  thick,  is  pushed  ¡uto  the  lióle,  and  twisted  about  in  the  brain 
pan  with  great  dexterity ; the  animal  is  fearfully  convulsed,  writhing 
in  the  most  intense  agony  — the  mob  is  quite  in  raptures  at  every 
kick  of  one  brute  and  twist  of  the  other — fainter  and  fainter  become 
the  death  struggles  of  Dobbin — ano t her  turn  or  two,  as  a finisher — 
he  is  dead. 

Now  a chain  is  fastened  to  the  dead  horse's  ncck,  and  mude  fast  at 
the  other  eiul  to  a windlass,  with  rack  and  pinion  fixed  between  the 
shafts  of  the  knacker's  vehicle ; this  is  tilted  up,  and  Dobbin  slowly 
ascends,  amid  the  facetious  remarks  and  jocose  sallies  of  the  gratifíed 
spectators.  “ Sassengers,”  exclaims  one  fellow  (a  laugh);  “ Real 
Epping,”  shouts  another  (laughter);  “ Polonies,”  shrieks  a tliird 
(much  laughter);  “ Small  Germans,”  “ Leg  of  beef,”  " Kidney 
puddins,*’  and  a profusión  of  other  allusions  to  the  probable  esculent 
qualities  of  the  respectcd  deccased. 

A few  extempore  fights,  got  up  by  rival  pot-boys,  diversify  the 
entertainment ; the  royal  knacker  disappears,  the  mob  <e  maketh 
itself  air,  into  whieh  it  vanisheth,"  and  you  walk  off,  greatly  pleased 
with  the  extreme  sensibility  and  innate  dislike  of  anything  like 
cruelty,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  true-born  cockney. 

We  often  pause  to  wateh  the  progress  of  a batch  of  raw  recruits 
following  an  iron-faced  drill-sergeant  through  London  Streets  ; 
gawky  lads,  hawbucks,  country  clowns,  and  more  rarely  the  pale- 
faced  artizan,  by  pressure  of  competition,  choked  off  his’  trade,  and 
forced  to  take  the  “ shilling.”  There  is  the  determined-looking 
poacher,  who  has  compromised  with  justice,  and  engaged  to  enlist 
to  save  himself  from  transportaron  or  imprisonment ; there  is  the 
dischnrged  groom,  in  his  master's  livery  waistcoat ; and  there,  trot- 
ting  along  by  himself,  ashamed  of  his  position  and  socicty,  is  the 
scamp  of  some  decent  family,  the  ne'er-do-well,  the  plague  of  his 
father,  and  the  heart-break  of  his  mother,  with  whom  every  course 
has  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  and  who  is  now  abandoned  to  his 
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fate,  the  necessai*y  consequence  of  misconduct.  There,  too,  in  a 
shabby  suit  of  black,  remains  of  oíd  decency,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  despair  pictured  in  liis  face,  is  one  who  has  tricd  raany  a way 
of  life,  and  tried  in  vain ; too  poor  to  llave  any  friends,  and  too 
proud  to  lead  a life  of  dependence — he  becomes  a soldier. 

There  is  a sympathizing  look  in  the  spectators,  as  these  poor 
fellows,  foot-sore  and  weary,  pass  along  their  way,  casting  hurried 
glances  of  astonishment  at  the  splendours  surrounding  them  on 
every  side ; we  cannot  lielp  following  them  into  the  obscurity  of 
their  homes,  and  conjecturing  what  divers  motives  ha  ve  contri  bu  ted 
to  drive  them  thence.  Some  caprice  of  village  maiden,  some  worse 
than  manslaughter  of  lordly  phcasant,  some  step-mother  darkening 
the  threshold,  some  strike  of  work,  some  family  bereavement,  or, 
most  lamentable  of  all,  some  sudden  gust  of  passion  or  of  pride,  the 
abandonment  of  reason  in  the  fatal  cup  of  intemperance ; these  are 
the  sources  whence  spring  innumerable  victims  to  the  devouring 
man  of  war ; these  are  the  remóte  causes  by  whicli  the  Empire  of 
Britain  is  extended  and  maintained  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Yesterday  these  were  individuáis,  to-day  they  are  componcnt 
parts  of  a great  machine ; will,  action,  motion,  absorbed  in  the  great 
husiness  of  discipline  ; these  are  they  who  make  the  glory  of  heroes, 
who  fill  up  with  big  words,  despatches,  who  figure  in  the  lists  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing ; or  who,  escaping  a thousand  varied 
modes  of  death,  return  shattered  and  out-worn,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  find  themselves  strangers  in  their  own  land. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A DISSE RTATION  OF  THE  SPECIES  COCKNEV. 

Genüs. — Homo. 

Spectes. — Cockneius. 

Habitat. — Urhs  Londinensis. 

Transactions  of  the  Sillilopical  Society. 

We  borro w the  above  definí tion  from  that  erudite  body,  the 
Sillilogical  Society,  of  which  we  are  an  unworthy  member  — though 
we  confess  it  modestly,  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame  — having 
read  a paper  upon  a new  rat  we  liad  the  good  fortune  to  disco  ver 
in  the  mud  at  low  water — the  specimen  was  unluckily  a dead  one, 
which  prevenís  our  referring  the  reader  to  the  animal  itself  for  fur- 
ther  particulars  ; we  can  only  direct  his  attention  to  the  transactions, 
Vol.  cccxvi.  p.  784,  where  he  will  find  a full  description  of  the  mus 
rat  tus  Puddledockianus,  with  a figure  of  the  animal,  its  measurements, 
a cross  section  of  its  skull,  and  a microscopio  examination,  by  Pro- 
fessor  Swiveleye,  of  the  structure  of  the  scales  upon  its  tail. 

Our  dissertation  upon  that  canine  variety  of  the  genus  IIomo, 
comrnonly  and  vulgarly  called  Cockney,  was  intended  to  have  been 
read  before  the  learned  Society  aforementioned,  and  was  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  but  was  unfortunately  objected  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Publication,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  sufliciently  dull,  a 
decisión  to  which  we  submitted  without  a murmur,  satisfied  of  the 
discretion  and  ability  of  that  Committee  in  determining  upon  the 
valué  of  all  papers  in  which  dulness  is  a necessary  ingredient. 

ufficeit  to  say  that  our  paper  was  rejected  — one  on  "the  variety 
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of  colours  in  a tom-tit's  eg g"  bcing  substituted  for  it,  and,  sucli  as  íl 
is,  the  reader  will  llave  a n opportunity  of  reading  it,  if  he  chooses, 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  letting  it  alone. 

We  omit,  in  tliis  place,  the  preamble,  or  philological  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  word  cockney,  which  has  divided  with  the 
equally  obscure  root,  Fijdge,  for  many  years,  the  labours'  of  the 
Jaivbologicul  Sociely.  Whether  the  térra  is  derived  from  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  Londoner,  who,  hearing  a horse  neigh, 
enquired,  what  noise  was  that,  and,  being  told,  applied  the  térra 
usually  used  to  desígnate  equine,  vocal  sounds,  to  a cock,  exclairairig, 
How  that  cock  neighs  ! or,  whether  it  is  derivable  from  the  Greek, 
oikogenes , or  a diminution  of  co/ce  or  cook,  or  from  the  Italian  cocagna , 
which  is  possible,  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  other  roots,  if  not  true,  I 
shall  decline  entering  upon,  only  stating,  that  this  particular  part  of 
our  dissertatiou  the  learned  Committee  above  referred  to  did  not  so 
much  object  to,  on  the  score  of  want  of  dulness,  as  to  that  which 
follows : — 

I shall  only  reraark,  in  connexion  with  the  antiquity  of  the  térra, 
that  the  carliest  known  cxaraple  is  from  Chaucer, 

And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day, 

I shall  he  holden  a daíTe  (Tool)  or  a cokenay . 

The  father  of  English  poetry  leaves  us,  however,  in  the  dark,  as  to 
the  exact  iraport  of  the  térra,  but,  froTn  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding  word  daffc,  the  Jawbological  Society  are  of  opinión  (seethcir 
Trans.  Vols.  cciv,  lxvi,  and  xviii,  passim)that  its  meaning  was  the 
reverse  of  corapliuientary. 

A cockney  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  any  person  born  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells  ; but  this  opinión  we  scout  altogether,  as  it  is  not 
toa  distinction  of  race,  but  of  manners,  that  the  forcé  of  the  word,  as 
at  present  in  use,  is  applicable.  Every  city  of  great  size,  as  well  as 
London,  has  its  cockneys  of  one  sort  or  another,  who  forra  a pecu- 
liarly  distinctive  race,  easily  raarked  and  recognized  by  their  charac- 
teristic  habita  and  appearance.  Tt.  is  not  where  he  is  born,  whether 
within  or  without  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  that  in  our  opinión 
stamps  the  character  of  the  Cockney,  but  whether  he  reraains  in 
that  particular  part  of  London  all  his  life,  or  in  some  other  partof  it; 
it  is  his  untravelled  character  that  marks  him  distinctively,  for,  if  a 
cockney  travels,  he  is  no  longer  a cockney.  Cockneys  leave  London, 
but  no  cockneys  come  back.  I do  not  inelude  a trip  to  Márgate  in 
the  geography  of  a travelled  cockney,  nor  a visit  to  the  Eel-pie 
House  at  Twickenham.  I talle  of  travei  in  its  extended  sense,  as, 
for  example,  a trip  to  París,  the  Bhine,  America,  Ireland,  or  other 
íoreign  pavts. 

The  little  cockney  is  carefully  trained  in  the  way  he  sliould  go, 
so  that  when  he  becomes  a big  cockney  he  may  not  depart  from  it. 
ITis  first  ideas  are  of  luxury  in  eating  and  dnnking  ; his  mother’s 
milk  is  no  “ sky-blue,”  I can  nssure  you.  lie  is  fed  and  fattened 
like  a little  pig,  and  he  lies  in  the  best  of  straw  ; he  never  knows 
what  it  is  to  want  any  toy  he  cries  for,  or  to  be  without  twopence  a 
week,  at  least,  for  sweet  stuff  ; he  refuses  point  blank  to  go  to  sehool 
imder  a halfpenny,  and  will  not  look  at  the  inside  of  a church  unless 
paid  beforehaud. 

As  he  progresses  towards  boyhood  the  duiracters  of  tile  cockney 
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dcvelope  themselves  more  and  more  ; he  learnsat  school  all  the  cruel- 
ty  towards  other  boys,  devilment,  and  scapegraceism, — for  which  the 
apology  is,  that  it  makes  boys  “ s/iarp,”  and  which,  if  not  directly 
encouraged  in  our  schools,  are  at  least  tolerated  in  a manncr  most  ef- 
fectual  for  turning  out  case-hardened  little  blackguards  into  that 
world,  which,  it  must  needs  he  confessed,  this  sort  of  education  is 
best  suitcd  to.  Our  youth  plays  cricket,  spins  cockchufers,  impales 
frogs,  beats  other  boys,  and  is  beaten,  learns  to  be  “ gatne”  and  have 
“ pluck”  and  other  polite  literature  ; he  angles  for  tittlebats  in  High- 
gate  Ponds ; plays  truant  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of  Cheapside ; 
plays  at  <c  pitch  and  toss  " for  halfpence,  buttons,  marbles,  and  others 
his  personal  property  ; and  thus  acquires  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
coramercial  education  which  so  greatly  distinguishes  him  in  after- 
life. 

At  wliat  time  he  begins  to  smoke  and  drink  gin  and  brandy-and- 
water,  is  uncertain  ; the  former  accomplishinent  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  profusión  of  shops  where  a preparation  of  rhnbarb,  yellow 
ochre,  and  olive  oil  is  vended,  under  the  tantalizing  incog.  of  penny 
cheroots ; the  latter  he  usually  acquires,  rather  by  example  than  pre- 
cept,  of  his  respected  father,  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday  evening 
Service. 

The  youtliful  cockney  is  wonderfully  prccocious  in  lo  ve,  being 
seldom  without  a young  woman  “ what  he  keeps  company  with 
after  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  is  the  young  woman’s  “ young  man,” 
and  she  is  the  “ young  man's  ” (€  young  woman.” 

With  his  young  woman,  neatly  dressed,  arm-in-arm,  the  amorous 
cockney  essays  the  steeps  of  Ilampstead,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Ilighgate  Alps  surveys  a región  which  is  not  Lomlon,  on  the  other 
side ; with  his  young  woman  he  makes  his  entrée  into  fashionable 
life,  spending  an  evening  at  Vite  Condick  (White  Conduit)  Ilouse, 
or  indulging  in  a gala  at  the  Eagle,  the  former  representing  the 
cockney  Whitehall,  the  latter  doing  duty  for  the  Italian  and  English 
opera  of  that  enlightened  and  distinguished  nation. 

THE  HEACLE. 

I mil  go  to  the  //eagle  !— I must  go  to  the  //eagle  1 
X won’t  be  kept  froni  the  //eugle. 

Cliorus  of  Juvcnile  Cockneys . 

Few  travellers  of  any  note,  who  have  made  the  grand  tour  from 
Paddington  to  the  Bank,  are  allowed  to  pass  without  notice  a large, 
and  by  no  means  undistinguished  edifice,  somewhat  resembling  a 
town-hall,  or  chamber  of  commercc,  liard  by  the  sweet  waters  of  the 
Regent’s  canal,  and  within  view  of  the  gronnd  made  elassie  by  the 
parcel-warehouses  of  Pickford  — that  man  of  miglity  fame  ; in  one 
ofwhose  north-country  waggons  we  had  the  honour  to  make  our 
first  appearance  in  this  vast  metrópolis.  This  elassie  structure  — 
we  do  not  allude  to  the  waggon,  — is  graced  with  mighty  columns 
supporting  a pediment,  the  pediment  supporting  the  identical 
“ Í/kagle  " which  gives  ñame  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  Clio,  and 
Tcrpsichore,  for  to  all  tliese  deities  is  this  structure  dedicated,  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a ta veril,  an  opera-house,  and  a ball-room. 
Not  being  conversant  with  architecture,  and  having  little  opportu- 
n.ity  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  interior  decorations  of  great 
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h ouse8,  we  cannot  give  the  curious  reader  a detailed  description  of 
tliis  delightful  place : our  own  prívate  opinión  is,  that  Devonshire 
llouse  and  Cbatsworth  are  fools  to  it. 

Plate-glass  folding-doors,  Spanish  mahogany  bar-fittings,  noble 
coífee-room,  for  genis,  only  ; ball-room,  with  mirrors  extending  from 
flúor  to  ceiling ; vnposíng-look i n g waiters  running  to  and  fro ; 'pon 
my  word  and  honour,  reader,  it  is  the  grandest  place  I ever  was  in 
in  my  life. 

Out  of  doors  it  is  all  the  finer,  merrier,  and  more  exhilarating.  It 
is  a Saturday  afternoon  in  sunimer ; all  the  way  from  St.  Mary  Axe, 
Houndsditch,  and  Petticoat  Lañe,  troop  the  pretty  Jewesses, 

Jewesses  sunny  bright, 

With  slrining  gold,  and  jcwels  sparkling  clere, 

as  oíd  Ned  Spenser  has  it,  who  no  doubt  was  many  a time  and  oft 
at  the  Eagle  in  his  day.  There  they  come,  with  their  family-like- 
ness  noses,  their  deep  flashing  oriental  eye,  their  lustrous  black  hair, 
their  huge  ear-drops,  necklaces,  and  brooches,  their  scrcwed-up 
waists,  their  long  dresses  sweeping  the  ground ; all  silks,  satins,  and 
lutestringa ; none  of  your  printed  cottons,  or  eleven-and-sixpenny 
tnousselines  de  lainc  ; every  stitch  the  silk-worms  llave  sweated  for. 
With  these  come  the  young  Moseses,  Solomons,  Levis,  all  in  the 
genteelest  of  black,  with  waistcoats  of  velvet,  and  cataracts  of 
black  satin,  not  to  speak  of  gold  chains,  rings,  and  trinketry,  in 
which  these  young  gentlemen  greatly  delight.  These  are  going  to 
their  hall  ; but,  as  they  are  very  exclusive,  we  prefer  to  follow  the 
Christian  population  now  swarming  into  the  garden. 

We  stop  at  the  pay-office,  where  with  great  propriety  the  door- 
keeper  insists  on  every  churlish  cockney,  who,  neglecting  his  " young 
woman,”  comes  to  sce  the  fun  in  cheerless  celibacy,  paying  double  ; 
whilethe  free-hearted  young  fellow,  whotrips  along  with  his  sweet- 
lieart,  — doubling  his  enioyment  by  dividing  it  — is  admitted  with 
strict  poetical  justice,  at  half-price. 

You  enter  with  your  young  woman — for  I don’t  take  the  trouble 
of  writing  tliis  description  for  fellows  who  go  by  themselves, — and 
the  full  glories  of  the  //eagle  burst  upon  your  and  your  young  wo- 
man’s  admiring  visual  orb.  It  is  a gala  ni^ht — the  little  firmament  of 
many-coloured  lamps  is  disposed  in  twmkling  constellations  ; the 
little  fountains  sputter  out  of  the  mouths  of  little  Cupids  their  half- 
pint  of  water  per  hour  ; the  little  gold  fishes  swim  at  top  of  the  ten 
gallón  ponds,  o*  purpose  that  your  young  woman  may  see  thcm,  and 
Jlirl  their  little  tails,  as  much  as  to  say,  we  knows  what  you  two 
are  arter.”  The  little  sliells  glitter  like  bits  of  silver  amongthe  little 
ferns  and  water-lilies,  that  look  like  little  topazes  and  emcralds  ; 
the  little  trees  put  the  best  side  of  their  little  leaves  foremost,  and 
the  little  sparrows,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  orcliestra,  chirrup,  chir- 
rup  among  the  little  trees. 

The  statues,  or,  as  your  young  woman  chooses  to  cali  them, 

“ slatnres,1*  shine  all  bright  and  lively  in  the  open  air,  and  though 
but  plastcr  of  París,  are  us  much  admired  as  if  they  were  real 
Cnnova  ; your  young  woman,  peeping  with  the  curiosity  of  her  sex 
into  a little  hole  in  the  wall,  cries  “Crikey,”  and  calis  out,  “ Joe, 
look  here ; how  beau-tiful !”  Joc  has  a peep,  beholding  his  phiz 
much  broader  than  long,  his  mouth  drawn  o*  one  side,  and  his  eyes 
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leering  oppositc  ways ; your  young  woman  peeping  over  your 
shoulder,  laughs,  crying,  “ Well,  I never  ! — What  aGuy  !” 

You  by  no  means  omit  a peep  at  the  “Dissolving  Views”  in  a 
dark  córner;  ñor  a scrutiny  of  the  “ statures/*  upon  which  a wa g 
has  chalked  such  ñames  as  happen  to  suit  his  fancy ; by  this  time 
the  musicians  make  their  appearance  in  the  orchestra  — a sort  of 
Chínese  edifice  — and  entertain  you  with  the  overture,  merrily 
scraped,  to  Fra  Diavolo. 

N ow  a gent,  dressed  like  a high-sheriff,  with  a tremendous  cocked 
liat — they  wear  cocked  hats  at  Vauxhall,  and  why  not  at  the  7/eagle? 
— comes  to  the  front,  and  favours  you  with  a sentimental  ditty  ; 
then  you  have  a glee  for  two  cocked  hats  and  a chip-bonnet,  thcn  a 
duet  for  two  gipsy  hats ; and,  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment,  a grand  chorus  by  “the  strength  of  the  company." 

Long  ere  this,  if  you  have  been  as  attentive  as  you  ought  to  the 
comforts  of  your  young  woman,  you  will  have  edged  away  to  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  now  closely  blockaded  by  an  eager  crowd  of  ap- 
plicants  for  front  seats.  The  door  opens  ; you  tumble  in ; get  a 
comfortable  seat,  with  a bench  before,  and  a high  back  behind  ; ex- 
change  your  refreshment-ticket  for  whatever  your  young  woman 
fancies — rum  slirub,  probably  ; the  waiter,  eagerly  anticipating  your 
eleemosynary  penny,  places  the  sweetly,  spirituously,  acidulously 
intermingling  beverage  before  you.  You  light  your  cigar  ; and 
liaving  taken  into  custody  your  young  w oman's  bonnet  and  pocket- 
handkerchief,  patiently  await  the  opening  of  La  Somnámbula. 

My  blessings  on  the  man  that  i n vente d this  pretty  little  story  of 
woman*»  trusting  love,  suspected,  flung  away  like  a faded  flower, 
lamented  with  the  agony  of  a broken  heart,  and  recovered,  restored, 
triumphant,  by  the  same  mysterious  means  that  led  to  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  despair.  Although  Frazer  is  not  exactly  Rubini,  and 
Miss  Forde  would  not,  perhaps,  compare  herself  to  Grisi,  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  they  play  and  sing  in  a style  that  would  not  discredit  any 
provincial  theatre ; the  orchestra  is  very  fair,  and  the  little  opera 
well  got  up,  al  ways  consi  dering  the  modérate  price  you  pay  for  it. 

The  opera  and  rum  shrub  being  finished,  a glass  of  something 
“ short  **  is  necessary  to  cheer  up  your  young  woman's  heart,  a comic 
song  concerning  that  favourite  housewife’s  assistant,  “ heurth-sione  ” 
to  a popular  air  in  Fra  Diavolo  contributing  thereto.  Then  you 
have  a pas-ilc-dcux,  or  perhaps  a ballet ; after  which  you  return  to 
the  garden,  where  fireworks,  and  <c  God  save  the  Queen,”  by  all  the 
cocked  and  gipsy-hats,  termínate  the  gala  at  the  Hengle. 

HORNSEY  WOOD. 

Wtth  his  young  woman,  too,  does  the  cockney  explore  the  rural 
retreats  of  Highbury  Barn  and  Hornsey  Wood;  nay,  he  has  been 
known  to  penétrate  as  far  as  the  Seven  Sisters  in  a fair  summer's 
evening.  Any  of  these  retreats  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  in  human  nature,  but  our  own  especial  choice  is  Hornsey 
Wood,  the  most  tea-drinkingest  place  north  of  the  Metrópolis.  We 
like  Ilornsey  Wood  for  reasons  weighty  and  sundry ; first,  all  the 
roads  leading  to  it  are  pretty,  whether  we  travel  north  by  Islington, 
Highbury,  the  Sluice  Iíouse,  and  by  the  bauks  of  the  pleasant  New 
River,  not  forgetting  to  tumble  over  every  haycock  in  the  season ; 
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or  whether  we  come  west  by  the  Brecknock  Arma,  and  along  that 
pleasant,  billiard-table-like  turnpike-road,  that  kisseth  the  feet  of 
the  Hamp&tead  and  Ilighgate  Ilills ; or  whether  we  reach  it  from 
the  north,  over  Highgate  Archway,  as  through  thejocund  village  of 
Muswell,  vulgo  Mussel  Hill  ; or  from  the  east ; all  our  lines  lie  in 
pleasant  places.  Rights  of  way  abound,  and  stiles — humane,  stiles  ; 
fit,  as  oíd  Judge  Foster  said,  for  very  oíd  women,  and  very  young 
children, — stiles,  which  Crossing,  you  invoke  a blessing  upon  the 
worthy  tenant,  who  respecte  the  convenience  of  age,  and  the  modesty 
of  sex,  and  putteth  the  steps  cióse  together  ; — ñor  is  our  visual  orb 
degraded,  as  oíd  Beckford  of  Fonthill  used  to  say,  by  “ trespassers 
will  be  prosecutcd,”  or  <(  No  thoroughfare.”  We  ramble  along,  pass- 
ing  the  Sluice  II ouse,  famous  for  eel-pies,  not  without  stopping  to 
put  half  a dozen  in  our  pocket,  ñor  omitting  to  have  a good  laugh 
at  the  dozen  of  cockney  anglers  locked  up  in  a kind  of  hen-coop, 
ten  yards  long  by  three  wide,  abutting  upon  the  New  River,  for 
which  these  patient  disciples  of  Walton  pay  a shilling  a head,  hoping 
therefore  to  captivate  one  or  two  tittlebats,  roach,  or  gudgeons,  al- 
io red  to  this  preserve  by  the  oíTal  of  the  Sluice  Ilouse  larder.  A 
pleasant  pathway  leadeth  us  gently  up  the  swelling  hill,  upon  which 
stands,  in  all  its  licensed  dignity,  Hornsey  Wood  House,  a stately 
mansión.  Beyond,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  eminence,  is  the  wood 
itself,  a little  scrubby  patch  of  some  dozen  acres,  not  cut,  carved, 
and  dissected,  by  the  hand  of  landscape  or  other  gardener,  but  left 
in  its  natural  boskiness,  brushiness,  wiíderness, — and  that's  why  we 
like  it.  For  you  must  know,  the  gardens  of  most  of  the  tea-drink- 
ing  establish menta  about  London  consist  merely  of  so  many  dozen 
arbours,  as  like  as  eggs  to  eggs,  sheltered  by  honey-stickle,  or  hop, 
or  alder,  with  beer-bemused  bench  in  the  middle,  and  sparrow-be- 
smirched  for  ni  on  eitlier  side,  with  no  other  perfumes  than  stale  to- 
bacco,  no  other  sound  than  theclinking  of  pots  of  beer,  and  no  more 
picturesque  view  than  pot-boy  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  the  same. 

But  at  Hornsey  Wood  there  is  a little  meadow,  a little  lake,  with 
little  boats  on  it,  and  instead  of  arbours  ready  cut  and  dry  for  you, 
you  have  only  to  select  your  own,  under  the  shade  of  spreading 
hawthorn,  in  the  little  wood,  and  then  and  there  you  may  kick  up 
heels,  and  enjoy  yourself,  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  your  mother 
earth.  You  have  views,  too,  from  Hornsey  Wood,  that  anywhere 
would  be  accounted  fine ; to  the  north-east  a long,  dense,  horizontal 
line  of  deepest  green  points  out  the  site  of  Epping  Forest ; and  nearer 
you  have  the  sweet  verdant  meado ws  of  the  flowery  vale  of  Lea  — 
Walton's  own  pleasant  vale,  where  angling,  he  caught  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  basketed  them  to  all  ages,  with  the  bait  of  his  happy  hu- 
mour,  natural  piety,  and  sweet  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of  all 
created  things. 

In  the  north-west  the  sun  is  sinking  in  all  his  glory  behind  the 
massive  woods  of  Caen,  flinging  broad  deep  shadows  over  the  subja- 
cent  vale,  while  his  departing  ray  glints  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Iventish  hills,  and  tips  the  giant  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  with  a speck  of 
golden  fire.  To  the  south,  west,  and  east  extends  the  long  line  of 
cloud  that  hovers  over  murky  London,  whose  towers  and  pinnacles 
vainly  seek  to  penétrate  the  unobseured  cther  where  reigns  the  cres- 
cent  moon,  and  her  lady  in  waiting,  one  fair  star  of  cvening. 

Around,  about,  and  on  cvery  siílc,  is  the  hum  of  happy  human 
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voice ; the  smile  of  happy  human  face  ; the  merry,  musical  laugh 
of  childhood.  mad  with  its  escape  from  town,  revelling  in  wild 
flowers,  rejoieing  in  the  luxury  of  life.  The  tender  mothcr  is  there, 
with  studious  care  watching  over  the  little  life  at  her  breast ; the 
buxom  maid,  with  her  watchful  lover,  jealous,  attentive,  and  ob- 
servan t ; the  contented  father,  smiling  inwardly  at  the  freaks  of  his 
frolicksome  little  ones;  age  does  not  disdain  to  look  on,  rejoieing  in 
the  general  joy,  or  to  receive  from  little  hands  the  proflered  wild 
ílower  or  the  ravished  hawthorn  bough. 

This  is  what  we  like  best  of  all.  We  like  to  see  nature  take  men 
and  bind  them  in  her  flowery  cliain  s,  and  nmke  them  feel  that  there 
are  fairer  things  than  money,  and  sweeter  toils  than  work,  and 
nobler  cares  than  gain.  Shall  we  be  laughed  at  because  nature  is 
found  in  a cockney  tea-garden,  or  because  cockneys  love  the  few  and 
far  between  approaches  to  her  that  their  pent-up  lot  admits?  Laugh 
then,  and  grow  fat;  we  are  a cockney;  we  love  a bit  of  anything 
green  ; we  love  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  with  its  one  green  plat,  and 
its  one  green  tree ; wre  love  our  own  geranium  in  our  own  pot,  and 
our  own  mignionette  in  our  own  broken  jug ; we  love  our  neighbour 
in  the  back  attic,  who  has  a Southern  aspect,  and  who  gets  out  his 
crocuses  a fortnight  before  the  second  floor ; we  love  Ilornsey  Wood, 
and  everybody  that  goes  there ! 

There  is  a ball-room  in  Hornsey  Wood  House,  with  an  orchestra, 
and  so  forth  ; but  balls  are  uncommon  events,  your  cockney  is  not  a 
saltatory  animal.  Besides,  we  honestly  confess  we  don’t  much  relish 
ball-rooms  ; they  remind  us  foreibly  of  ten-and-sixpenny  tickets,  and 
Iving  Street,  St.  James's;  the  demon  of  gentility  hovers  over  them 
and  demanda  that  everybody  should  do  their  best  to  freeze  every- 
body. Why  should  we  not,  at  Ilornsey  Wood,  llave  a dancing  green 
as  well  as  a bowling  green  ? why  should  not  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies,  as  in  merry  Frnnce,  come  round,  hat  in  hand,  to  arrange 
the  quadrille,  give  partners,  and  collect  coppers  for  the  fiddlers?  why 
should  not  you  or  I lead  a lady  forth  to  the  dance  without  the  cere- 
mony  of  a previous  introduction  ? why  should  cockneys  not  be  light- 
lieeled  as  well  as  light-hearted  ? and  why  should  our  souls  be  dis- 
quieted  within  us,  because  we  only  earn  thirty  shillings  a wreek,  and 
Snooks,  of  Clapham  Common,  our  employer,  is  worth  a hundred 
thousand  pounds? 

The  cockney  goes  to  Márgate,  Bamsgate,  and  Boulogne ; the 
great  end  of  his  travel  is  to  accumulate  materials  for  that  contempt 
with  which  he  regards  the  great  desert  outside  London  Wall,  includ- 
ing,  of  course,  the  West  End  of  Town.  One  or  two  cockneys  have 
gope  as  far  as  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  books  upon  that 
unfortunate  country,  and  which,  to  do  them  no  lcss  than  justice,  are 
as  good  books  as  could  possibly  be  written  about  any  country,  — by 
men  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  All  nations  have  their  particular 
prejudices ; they  are  mad  upon  sorae  point,  and  líate  all  other  nations 
for  not  being  as  mad  as  they  on  the  same  point,  and  on  the  same 
side;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  prejudice  of  one  nation  creeps 
out  most  strongly  in  animadverting  upon  the  prejudice  of  another. 
It  is  the  same  w ith  individuáis,  being  atoras  of  the  great  family  of 
nations ; whenever  you  see  a man  domn  upon  the  bigotry  or  intoler- 
anee  of  another  man,  you  may  be  sure  the  former  is  intolerant,  or  a 
bigot  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bigotry  of  the  cockney  nation  is 
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niast  striking  with  respect  to  cookery  and  cuddling  ; the  cockney  is 
cooked  and  cuddled,  and  has  the  most  lively  contempt  for  nations 
in  which  cookery  and  cuddling  are  not  the  great  objects  of  life. 
Márgate  is  damned  for  not  knowing  how  to  cook  a beef-steak  Lon- 
don  fashion  ; and  Boulogne  is  consigned  to  perdition  for  not  having 
carpets  on  every  (loor,  and  curtains  on  every  window.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  do  the  cockney  the  justice  to  confess,  that,  if  he  is 
fond  to  exeess  of  comfort,  he  is  very  willing  to  pay  the  market  price 
for  it.  He  loves  his  home,  and  delights  in  seeing  it  tidy ; but  he 
also  loves  work,  and  will  struggleto  the  death  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable.  The  cockney  is  an  independent  man ; lie  will  not  live 
upon  anybody ; he  will  not  be  under  a compliment  to  any  body  ; 
he  sraokes  his  cigar,  and  drinks  his  brandy  and  water,  but  he  works 
for  them,  and  would  not  relish  tliem  if  they  were  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  any  one  else.  Liberty  with  him  is  synonymous  with 
having  plenty  of  money,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  plenty  of 
money  is  only  to  be  bought  with  plenty  of  work.  Accordingly,  lie 
labours  at  his  business  or  avocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  great 
assiduity,  and  works  out  his  independence  by  toil  and  perseverance. 

The  cockney  is  not  overburthened  with  learning ; yet  he  is  learned 
in  the  best  sense ; he  is  learned  in  his  trade,  business,  profession ; 
this  he  knows  well,  and  what  lie  engages  to  do  he  can  do.  The 
dead  languages  lie  knows  very  well  will  never  get  him  credit  for  a 
beef-steak,  ñor  the  mathematics  procure  him  a pot  of  beer.  lie 
minds  some  business  connected  with  productive  industry,  and  leaves 
learning  to  fools  who  llave  no  taste  for  victuals.  He  knows  very 
well  that  knowledge  is  not  power,  except  so  much  of  it  as  may  be 
( ipplied ; the  cockney  learns  just  as  much  as  he  can  apply.  He.is  a 
man  of  one  idea,  but  that  is  a good  one. 

Although  fond  of  work,  as  we  have  said,  yet  our  cockney  is  not  a 
mean  fellow  ; he  hates  mean  fellows,  and  thinks  nothing  of  leaving 
his  employment  for  no  other  reason  tlian  that  his  master  is  a mean 
fellow;  he  likes  to  live  up  to  his  income;  when  he  is  of  a saving 
turn  lie  is  generally  a screwr,  but  generally  he  is  a liberal,  though 
not  generous  fellow — we  say  not  generous,  for  he  will  not  deny  liini- 
self  anything  to  give  to  others.  When  he  has  enough  for  himself, 
and  to  spare,  then  he  is  liberal. 

líe  has  no  sentiment;  perhaps  not  even  the  illustrious  Yankee 
Doodle  nation  — of  which  we  can  never  think  with  sufficient  awe 
and  admiration,  has  le3S  of  the  ideal  than  our  cockney  ; he  is  never 
touched  with  tender  pity.  If  his  acquaintance  die  he  generally 
consoles  him  by  inquiring  how  they  will  <f  cut  up,"  and  they  are 
happy  in  his  remembrance  if  he  does  not  refer  to  their  exit  simply 
as  “ a good  job,  too."  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  a post-boy’s 
leather  breeches ; everything  that  touches  the  heart  with  him  is 
“ stuíf,"  “ gammon,"  “ walker,"  or  “ Martin ;"  he  delights  in  a prize- 
fight,  and  does  not  think  himself  in  the  least  degraded  by  encoura- 
ging  two  unfortunate  Englishmen  to  pound  themselves  into  a jelly, 
for  hire.  He  thinks  hanging  “ a good  job  too,"  and  argües  stoutly 
in  favour  of  capital  punishments  and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  He 
regrets  the  cessation  of  bull-baiting  and  cockfighting,  and  calis  hu- 
manity  Martin  a humbug.  He  asserts  that  barbarous  and  cruel  sports 
and  pastimes  are  good  oíd  English  eustoms,  and  thinks  it  necessary, 
to  the  maintainance  of  these,  that  a man  should  be  a little  of  a brute. 
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He  affects  the  sporting  eharacter,  as  far  as  betting  for  goes  of  gin  and 
brandy-and- water,  and  never  fails  tu  be  in  a Derby  sweepstake. 

Tn  politics  he  is  usually  a liberal,  if  poor,  and  a conservative  if 
rich ; but  in  either  case  he  is  loyalty  mad.  He  loves  every  crowned 
head  to  adoration ; cannot  express  the  intense  aííection  lie  lias  for 
the  Emperor  of  anywhere,  or  the  King  of  any  where-else ; he  will, 
at  any  time,  lose  a day  running  after  tliem,  and  thinks  himself  the 
luckiest  dog  alive  in  having  an  opportunity  of  huzzaing  at  their 
heels.  He  always  gets  up  a splendid  “ spread”  for  these  sort  of 
people  at  the  Mansión  House,  and  would  extend  bis  liospitality  alike 
to  the  Pope,  the  Aulocrat,  the  Dictator,  or  the  Chain  of  Tartary. 
Republicans  he  does  not  like,  and  takes  no  notice  of  Presidenta, 
though,  in  everything  except  his  adoration  of  royalty,  he  is  indc- 
dependent  in  talk  and  action.  He  never  speaks  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York  without  veneration,  and  is  sure  to  remind  you  that  George  the 
Fourth  was  tlie  “ fmest  gentleman  in  Europe.”  He  divides  his 
heart  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal,  but  every 
other  little  Prince  and  Princess  comes  in  for  a share  of  his  affection. 

For  his  part  he  thinks  there  never  can  be  taxation  enough  ; he 
delights  in  an  additional  impost,  and  praises  the  skill  of  every  suc- 
cessive  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer.  He  growls  and  grumbles  to 
be  sure,  because  that  is  his  privilege — valué  received  for  taxes ; but 
he  thinks  it  glorious  to  have  to  pay  so  many  taxes.,  and  that  he  is  a 
glorious  fellow  to  be  able  to  pay  tliem.  lie  growls  at  a coffee-house, 
abusing  the  government  over  five  glasses  of  brandy-and- water,  and 
the  government  he  has  been  growling  at  takes  its  revenge  by  putting 
three  out  of  the  five  shillings  he  has  paid  for  his  liquor,  into  its 
pocket.  lie  cannot  moisten  his  throat,  inveighing  aguiust  men  in 
power,  without  pat/ing  for,  while  he  wets,  his  whistle.  Every  new 
tax  is,  in  his  opinión,  a eompliment  to  his  industry  and  skill,  as  well 
as  to  the  great  resources  of  his  country  ; putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  returns  the  eompliment  in  hard  dollars. 

He  sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  doings  of  men  in  power,  or,  if  a doubt 
ever  does  cross  his  mind  about  the  honesty  or  propriety  of  their 
goings-on,  he  consoles  himself  with  thinking  that  any  other  ministry 
would  be  just  as  bad,  and  that  Wellington  and  Peel  are  as  good  as 
any  of  <(  the  lot.”  ITe  quite  approves  of  the  uttermost  extra  vagan  ce 
in  all  public  departments,  and  bates  an  economical  administration 
for  being  u mean  fellows.”  He  wonders  liow  you  can  expect  any 
gentleman  to  do  nothing  under  five  thousand  a y car,  and  insists 
tliat  the  bishops  and  judges  ought  to  be  well  paid,  meaning,  that 
they  never  can  have  enough.  He  vindicates  the  pensiondist  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  present  “lot”  didn't  have  his  money,  his  money 
would  be  spent  upon  some  other  “ lot ; ” he  also  approves  of  am- 
bassadors  having  each  eleven  thousand  pounds  a year,  because  it  is 
an  hononr  to  him  to  have  to  pay  it,  and  is  in  raptures  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  lords  and  loras  sons,  nephews,  and  dependants  to 
every  office,  because  it  gives  him  the  pleasure  of  supporting  his 
betters. 

The  cockney  has  little  humour  and  no  wit ; he  is  too  practical 
for  wit,  which  does  not  pay,  and  his  genius  is  not  turned  to  the 
humorous.  The  mob  of  cockneys  generally  trade  in  wit  upon  a 
succession  of  slang  phrases,  borrowed  from  some  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  which  answer  in  their  turn  to  the  “ Since  when,  I 
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pray,”  or  the  “ much”  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  aiul  the  “humours”  of 
Corporal  Nym. 

A 11  in  mv  eye  ! 

D’ye  seeanything  green  ? 

Fiare  up,  and  sport  yonr  ochre  ! 

Does  your  mother  know  you  ’re  out  ? 

Has  your  raotber  sold  lier  mangle  ? 

What  a shocking  bad  hat ! 

All  very  well,  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  you  don’t  lodge  here. 

Who  stole  tbe  donkey  ? 

Tliere  you  go  witb  your  eye  out ! 

Over  tbe  left. 

Damme ! whose  afraid  ?” 

And  other  conciso  witticisms  of  this  very  threadbare  quality.  The 
latest  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  these  sentences,  which  repre- 
sent  the  wit  of  the  cockney  nation,  is, 

What  a sigbt  for  a fatber  ! 

Professor  Snufflebotham,  of  the  Jawbological  Society,  assurcs  us 
that  the  above  quoted  sentences  are  by  no  means  vulgarisms,  as 
inight  be  supposed  ; and  in  a very  erudite  papel*  the  Professor  gives 
us  classic  authority  for  every  one  of  them,  of  which  wc  regret  our 
limited  space  preeludes  inserting  more  than  those  that  follow. 

a All  in  my  eye.” 

Shenstone’s  pleasure  was  a/l  in  his  eye. 

Joiinson,  Livcs  of  the  Poc/s. 

44  D’  ye  see  auytbing  green 2” 

Sxveet  Cytberea,  sitting  by  a brook, 

Witb  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green . 

Siiakspeaiie,  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

44  Hookey  Walkerl” 

Whose  are  these  fine  Unes? — Hookey  Walker.  Our  own." 

Rccreations  of  Christopher  ISÍnr/h . 
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What  are  ye  ? gems  of  living  light, 
Wbicb  deck  tlie  vestal  brmv  of  night 
Witb  coronet  so  fair; 

That  nouglit  ofearth’smost  valnMsbow, 
Tbe  diamond’s  blaze,  tbe  ruby’s  glow. 
Can  witb  your  cbarms  compare. 

Wby  do  your  trembling  beams  impart 
A soften’d  influence  to  the  beart, 

That  yet  in  grief  must  dwell  ? 

Wby  do  we  gaze  on  yon  blue  sky, 

As  though  our  fates  were  link’d  on  higli 
Witb  yours,  by  magic  spell  ? 

Say ! are  ye  worblswbereplea.su re  reigns, 
Where  spirits  freed  from  mortal  pains 
Enwreatbe  unfuding  flowerfi  ? 


And,  drinking  from  tbe  fount  of  life 
Oblivion  of  all  mortal  strife, 

Beguile  tbe  blissfnl  bours  ? 

Or,  are  ye  orbs  where  spirits  puré, 
llave,  since  creation,  dwelt  secare 
In  innocence  and  love? 

Where,  echoing  to  the  silver  lyre, 

Tbe  voices  of  a serapb  cboir, 

In  softest  cadenee  move  ? 

Oh  ! for  the  hour  when  leaving  eartb, 
In  tbe  first  dawn  of  beavenly  birtb 
My  soul  sball  wing  ber  ílight; 
Relea  sed  for  aye  from  eurthly  care, 
From  guilt,  from  darkness,  from  despair, 
To  your  far  realms  of  ligbt. 

II.  B.  K. 
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THE  TWO  FORTUNE  HUNTERS  OF  GALWAY. 

JSY  DOCTOR  MILL1NGEN, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  ADV ENTURES  OF  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN,” 
“STORIES  OF  TORRES  VEDRAS,”  &C. 

In  tlie  palmy  days  of  the  town  of  Gahvay,  celebrated  for  ¡ts  manu- 
facture of  whiskey  punch,  its  quarrels,  cluels,  and  rows  — royal  — no 
gentlcman  could  vie  in  notoriety  and  in  all  the  qualifications  requircd 
for  a “ Gantleman  from  Ireland,0  with  Captain  Patrick  Burke,  vul- 
garly,  or  rather  familiarly,  called  Pat  Burke,  or  Paddy  Burke.  He 
was  an  independent  man,  for  he  contrived  to  make  a very  small 
income  suíficient  to  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  bilis  which  tradcsmen  liad 
the  impcrtinence  to  submit  to  his  consideration. 

Captain  Burke’s  education  liad  been  neglected,  for  in  childhood 
his  eyes  were  extremely  weak,  an  affection  that  was  considered  here- 
ditary,  as  his  fatlier  was  in  general  blind  drunk.  Howbeit,  he  could 
spell  tolerably  vvell  hard  words  of  four,  and  even  five  syllables.  He 
could  sign  his  ñame  in  a manner  quite  of  his  own,  and,  with  some 
applicaticn,  could  copy  a letter.  Moreover,  as  our  hero  was  a yentlc- 
i nun  born , lie  could  not  brook  the  degradation  of  having  a ni  áster,  or 
being  taught  anytliing  ; therefore  his  attainments,  which  mainly  con- 
sisted  in  riding,  shooting,  dog-breaking,  pistol-firing,  hnnting,  and 
drinking,  were  instinctive  and  intuitive.  In  fine,  he  was  what  was 
usually  called  in  the  country,  “a  brotli  of  a boy.”  His  dispositiou 
was  tolerably  good-naturcd,  although  rather  peppery  wlien  “ eggcd 
up”  to  a quarrel,  and,  indeed,  he  liad  attained  his  twentieth  year 
without  having  fought  more  than  five  duels,  and  killed  one  man. 

His  parents  liad  not  the  nieans  of  purchasing  a commission  for  their 
darling  hoy,  and  therefore  put  him  in  the  North  Mayo  Militia,  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  county  owed  thcm  certain  sums,  of  very 
uncertain  payment,  which  were  liquidatcd  by  an  cnsigncy.  The 
Peninsular  war  was  then  waxing  warm,  and  Patrick  Burke  having 
persuaded  a suíficient  number  of  his  men  to  volunteer  into  the  line, 
obtained  a commission  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  soon  embarked 
for  Service.  They  sailed  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  for  Lishon,  aftcr 
laying  in  an  illigant  stock , which  he  paid  for  by  kicking  the  man 

wlio  brouglit  him  the  bilí  into  the  sea,  by  accident  entirely. 

Our  Ensign  liad  not  been  long  in  Lisbon  whcn  lie  was  ordered  to 
join  the  army. — lie  now  fell  to  making  love  and  living  in  free  quar- 
ters  on  his  line  of  rnarcli,  a custom  which  he  maintained  was  pre- 
scriptive  amongst  troops  of  the  line , for  wlien  he  was  quartered  in  a 
house  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  landlord  or  landlady  sliould  lialve 
their  substance  with  him  and  his  servant,  which  was  just  “ a quarler 
a-piece.”  Pat  Burke's  notion  of  Iogic  and  arithmetic  was  most  in- 
stinetive,  and  he  generally  found,  that  what  he  called  the  rule  of  Jlve 
was  far  more  easy  than  the  rule  of  three.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  ne- 
cessary  to  State  that  his  rule  of  five  meant  subtraction  and  addition 
with  the  four  fingers  and  thumb. 

Ensign  Burke  just  urrived  in  time  for  the  desperate  battlc  of 
Albuera,  and  one  would  llave  imagined  that  his  pugnacious  propcn- 
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sities  would  have  been  araply  indulged  in  ibis  awful  conflict ; but, 
strauge  to  say,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  dampness  of  the  wea- 
ther  or  tlie  bad  quality  of  ration  rum  — our  hero,  accustomed  all 
bis  life  to  fall  out  with  somebody,^//  out  of  the  ranks  and  droppcd  to 
the  rear,  complaining  of  “ an  all-overness,”  “ a mighty  impression  on 
the  lieart,”  and  “ the  dcvifs  own  pain  in  the  stomach.”  One  of  the 
surgeons,  who  was  busily  occupied  in  cutting  offiimbs  and  extractíng 
bullets,  told  hira  that  nothing  ailed  him,  and  our  hero,  highly 
offended  at  his  word  being  doubted,  demanded  bis  card.  The  doctor 
replied  calmly/  that  he  would  give  him  satisfaction  wlien  he  had  re- 
covered  from  his  desperate  wounds.  Stung  at  tliis  reproach,  Ensign 
Burke  ventured  to  return  towards  the  fight,  when  a shell  burst  elose 
to  him,  and  he  was  struck  down  with  what  he  called  the  <fwind  of 
the  hall.*’  Again  the  unmerciful  son  of  Esculapius  went.  up  to  him, 
faneying  tliat  he  was  severely  hurt,  but  on  being  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  injury  that  had  produced  a severe  affection  of  the 
bowels,  he  tnerely  recommended  him  to  take  a drop  of  brandy. 

Our  invalid  contrivcd  to  get  to  the  rear,  as  far  as  Olívenla,  with  the 
wounded ; and  here,  being  quartered  in  the  liouse  of  a hospitable 
Spaniard,  he  followed  the  Doctor’s  advice,  drank  plenty  of  Ayuar- 
diente , wanted  to  kiss  his  landlady,  and  thrashed  his  landlord  for  hav- 
ing  the  impudence  to  interfere. 

It  may  appear  strauge  that  a person  tlius  cireumstanced,  who  had 
unfortunately  been  taken  ill  at  a moment  when  every  one  around  him 
was  displaying  the  most  undaunted  courage  and  soldier-like  steadiness, 
in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  havoc,  could  so  far  have  reconciled 
himself  to  his  situation,  without  some  feelings  of  sharae  and  degrada- 
ron. This  was  not  the  case  with  our  Galway  fire-eater.  He  did 
not  think  that  a battle  was  fair  play.  A duel  was  a conflict  between 
man  and  man,  and  as  he  was  an  unerring  shot,  the  chances  werc  that 
he  would,  at  any  rato,  “pink”  his  antagonist. 

He  was  meditating  on  his  situation,  and  wandering  about  the  town, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  course  to  pursue,  feeling,  strange  to  say, 
some  qualms  in  returning  to  his  regiment,  when  fortunately  for  him, 
as  he  was  turning  round  a córner,  the  Spaniard,  whose  wife  lie  liad 
insulted  and  wliom  he  had  thrashed  (for  the  Don  was  a poor  weak 
creature  of  about  flve  foot  nothing,  and  our  Hibernian  measured  six 
foot  two),  had  waylaid  him,  struck  him  with  a stiletto,  and  íeft  him 
for  dead  in  the  Street. 

A party  of  British  soldiers  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  oneof 
the  field  hospitals.  On  recovering  his  senses,  the  first  answer  he 
made  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  surgeon,  was,  that  lie  had 
been  desperately  wounded  at  Albuera,  with  a bayonct  of  a Frcncli 
grenadier,  wliom  lie  had  “chinad”  in  twain. 

The  next  moruing  he  was  transportad,  with  other  wounded,  to  the 
Hospitals  at  Elvas,  whence  his  ñame  was,  of  course,  transmitted  to 
bis  corps.  He  had  been  returned  absent,  but  was  now  included  in 
the  list  of  wounded,  and  gazetted  as  such.  The  surgeon  who  had 
first  seen  him  did  not  belong  to  his  regiment,  and  had  something  else 
to  think  of  at  the  time. 

The  stab  Pat  Burke  reccived  liad  been  severe ; his  recovery  was 
slow,  and  his  general  liealth,  by  i n températe  living,  was  so  niucli  im- 
paired,  that  he  was  ordered  to  Lisbon  by  a medical  board.  However, 
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befare  starting,  lie  went  to  tlie  top  of  his  house,  fired  two  balls  through 
bis  cap,  and  hacked  with  bis  sword  at  an  ¡ron  bar  until  it  ivas  as 
g&pped  as  a hand-saw.  He  tben  most  anatomically  described  to  all 
the  youngstcrs  be  met  on  the  road,  bis  operation  oí’  chining  tbe 
Frencb  grenadier,  wbo  was  roaring  out  for  quarter  wbile  be  halved  bina, 
and  showed  wbat  a bard  skull  the  fellow  must  have  had,  by  tbe  deep 
indentation  in  bis  trusty  toledo;  altbougb  be  vowed,  with  a big  oath, 
tliat  tbe  skull  was  quite  soft,  compared  to  tbe  v agdbones  midritF,  a 
proof  tbat  tliese  Monsccrs  could  stomacb  anytbing. 

Arrived  at  Lisbon,  be  was  attached  to  the  depót  and  tbe  beavy 
baggage  of  bis  regiment,  together  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
ofticers  and  soldiers  at  Belem,  and  althougb  he  was  not  in  a flank 
company,  be  voted  bimself  a grenadier,  and  sported  an  enormous  pair 
of  e paúl et tes,  with  tbundering  grenades  on  bis  riddled  cap,  bis  breast- 
plate,  and  skirt  ornaraents. 

At  this  period,  Lisbon  and  Belem  were  crowded  with  poor  discon- 
solate  officer's  wives,  who  knew  not,  while  dancing,  flirting,  or  card 
playing,  but  wbat  they  were  lonely  widows.  Many  of  these  afllicted 
ladies  were  countrywomen  of  Mr.  Burke’s,  cboice  specimen  of gar- 
rison  liacks”  from  Limerick,  Cork,  and  bis  own  beautiful  place  — 
sweet  Galway — and  in  a sliort  time  be  was  comfarter  general  and 
body  guard  to  a host  of  tbem.  lie  would  eat  and  drink  with  them, 
walk  with  them,  fight  for  them  if  necessary,  and  Desdemona  never 
listened  more  attentively  to  the  Moor’s  seductive  recital  of  bis  escapes 
in  fiekl  and  flood,  than  did  our  faithful  dames  to  the  account  of  his 
prowess  and  bis  chining  Frencb  grenadiers ; a process  which  he 
would  demónstrate  at  dinner  or  suppcr  by  splitting  up  a duck  or  a 
goose.  This  mode  of  living  he  found  bolh  pleasant  and  economical, 
for  he  contrived  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  by  retailing  scandal,  and 
mixing  in  incessant  quarrels  and  squabbles. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  tliat  althougb  Mr.  Burke  fulfilled  these 
duties  with  due  exactitude  and  diligcnce,  his  military  ones  were  sadly 
neglected.  Contrary  to  Belem  orders,  he  often  slept  out  of  quarters, 
was  not  unfrequently  drunk  on  guard,  and  was  perpetual ly  embroiled 
in  quarrels,  which  were  brought  on  by  the  ladies  under  his  protection. 
In  sliort,  the  handsome  Irish  grenadier,  as  he  was  called,  figured  con- 
stantly  in  the  orderly  book,  adnionished  and  reprimanded,  until  at 
last  be  was  brought  to  a court  mar t ¡al,  and  casbiered  far  conduct  un- 
bccoming  an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

The  crest-fallen  hcro  of  Albucra  had  not  even  time  to  take  leavc 
of  bis  fair  friends  and  protcgécs  ; he  was  removed  to  a frigate  by  the 
Provost  Marshal,  and  safely  conveyed  to  England,  where,  bowever, 
tbatpart  ofliis  sentence  which  referred  to  imprisonment  was  remitted 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  Mr.  Burke  stoutly  asserted,  had 
not  dared  to  carry  it  into  execution,  lest  there  should  be  a rebellion 
in  Ircland. 

During  his  sliort  stay  in  London  our  unfort uñate  warrior  met,  at  a 
chop-house,  an  oíd  acquaintance  and  townsman,  wbo  was  repórter  and 
purveyor  to  an  opposition  newspapcr;  be  related  to  liirn  all  bis  mis- 
liaps,  and  tbe  infamous  treatment  be  liad  experienced,  after  bis  lie- 
roic  conduct  at  Albuera.  Not  only  did  tbe  papers  team  with  a flaming 
account  of  bis  valour  and  infamous  usage,  but  bis  friend  introduced 
hiin  to  an  Irish  artist,  wbo  drew  him  in  the  act  of  chining  the  greña- 
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dier,  and  in  a few  days,  in  every  prinfc  sliop,  this  glorious  achieve- 
ment  was  exhibited,  with  the  inscription,  <f  The  gallant  Ensign  Burke, 
of Regimenté , cbining  a Frenclt  grenadier  at  Albuera** 

Captain  Burke  considered  himself,  and  was  considcrcd,  a victim  of 
tyranny;  nay,  a Kerry  man  of  his  coterie,  declared  that  he  was  a 
hecatomb  sacrificed  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  they  swore  un- 
utterable  oaths  on  gin-toddy  and  half-and-half,  that  since  their  noble 
countryman,  Patrick  Burke,  the  hero,  the  conqueror  of  Albuera,  be- 
fore  whose  prowess  the  star  of  French  glory  grew  dim,  trembled,  and 
disappeared  — liad  bccn  shamefully  and  infamously  obliged  to  resiga 
— Wellington  would  be  driven  into  the  yawning  ocean,  and  his  legions 
swallowed  up  in  the  green  deep. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  soiuees  cansantes,  for  sucli  indeed  they 
might  have  bcen  called,  for  the  glasses,  mugs,  bottles,  and  pots  were 
incessantly  dancing  a hoy  on  the  table,  that  our  persecuted  hero  met 
with  an  oíd  acquaintance,  a Galway  man,  and  another  victim  of  mili- 
tary  oppression.  This  personage  was  a cashiered  hospital  mate,  of 
the  líame  of  Wriggle  Wrench.  Now  the  Doctor,  as  he  called  himself, 
liad  been  broken  by  a court-martial  in  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary 
mamier.  It  appears  that  he  liad  been  attached  to  the  general  Hos- 
pital at  Leira,  during  the  prevalence  of  great  mortality;  good  wine 
wasscarce;  good  food  equaíly  ofdifficult  attainment;  therefore  did  our 
Doctor,  conjointly  with  the  deputy  purveyor,  with  whom  he  chammed , 
indulge  in  the  good  port-wine  prescribed  for  the  sick,  and  raake  spüch- 
cocks  of  the  poultry  intended  and  drawn  for  ditto.  This  system  could 
not  last  long  without  detection,  and  various  médicos , who  were  kept 
on  King*s  own,  and  not  allowed  to  have  a finger  in  the  pie — peached. 
The  result  was  a court-martial  on  our  epicure.  The  deputy  purveyor 
liad  balanced  his  accounts. 

The  dcfence  of  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  was  most  curious;  in  the 
first  place  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  his  healtli  was  bad,  his  du- 
ties  most  fatiguing,  sickness  considerable,  and  mortality  dreadful; 
tlierefore,  as  a useful  officer,  he  endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  his 
patients,  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  as  no  good  wines  could  be  pro- 
cured  for  money,  lie  looked  upon  hospital  wine  as  medicine.  He 
brought  the  hospital  sergeant  to  prove  that  all  the  cochs  being  consi- 
dered  more  nutritious,  were  invariably  served  out  to  the  patients,  and 
that  it  was  only  with  hens  that  the  doctor  made  his  spitched  cocks, 
and  as  a cock  could  not  be  made  out  of  a lien,  he  sought.  to  prove  an 
alibi  for  the  cocks.  But  mil  i tary  men  are  strangers  to  all  these  nicetics 
of  the  laws,  by  which  Johnson  muy  commit  murder,  and  be  acquitted 
if  he  was  indicted  as  Johnston ; and  any  John  escape  the  lialter  if  he 
had  been  christened  Jack.  The  court,  therefore,  while  admiring  the 
defence  of  hospital  mate  Wriggle  Wrench,  dismissed  him  from  his 
Majes ty*s  Service. 

Our  Galway  worthies  experienced  a great  sympathy  for  eacli 
other ; botli  were  the  victims  of  oppression ; both  had  experienced 
wrongs  that  called  aloud  for  national  vengeance;  but,  as  both  were 
somewhat  liard  pushed  for  cash,  they  determined  to  set  out  fcngether 
for  Ireland. 

About  the  period  wlien  the  event  we  are  about  to  record  took 
place,  the  captain  and  the  doctor  liad  resided  for  some  years  in  their 
native  town,  but  neither  of  tliem  had  been  very  successful  in  his 
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career.  It  is  truc  tliat  the  fame  of  Captain  Burke  liad  preceded  liim'; 
tliat  lie  liad  become  the  lion  of  tlie  place ; but  bis  parents  liad  d¡cd, 
bis  revcnue  was  very  scanty ; and,  as  the  tradesmen  of  tbe  place 
would  give  no  credit,  he  found  it  a matter  of  soine  difficulty  to  minis- 
ter  to  his  manifold  animal  necessities.  A good  marriage  liad  been 
bis  constant  aim  ; but  the  Irish  ladies,  altbougb  not  very  particular  in 
tbrowing  themselves  at  the  head  of  EngU&hmen,  or  strangers,  are  not 
so  well  disposed  to  bestow  their  fair  hand  and  fortune  on  thcir  coun- 
trymen  ; therefore  did  our  hcro  make  love  and  court  in  vain.  It  is 
certainly  truc,  tliat  necessity  made  him  string  so  many  cords  to  his 
long  bow,  that  he  was  justly  considered  a male  coquette , — a character 
whicli  the  fair  sex  generally  avoid.  Bcsidcs,  he  was  out  of  the  arniy, 
liad  neither  fortune,  ñor  chance  of  promotion.  It  therefore  happened 
that,  although  the  Galway  young  ladies  liad  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion  to  involve  him  in  a duel,  to  add  to  their  many  attractions,  they 
would  not  llave  grieved  liad  they  seen  the  corpse  of  their  Champion 
brought  borne  on  a door.  Yet  was  our  captain  always  making  fierce 
love,  whether  drunk  or  sober ; and  piously  expressing  his  liope  that 
the  “Lord  would  look  down”  upon  any  spalpcen  who  dared  to  cut 
him  out. 

Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  was  not  mucli  more  prosperous  in  his  under- 
takings.  Although  his  friend,  the  captain,  recommended  him,  with 
might  and  main,  as  a wonderful  physician,  who  liad  cured  thousands 
of  incurables,  his  practice  was  very  much  circumscribed.  The  doctor, 
tlius  disappointed  in  a professional  point  of  view,  turned  his  oyes  also 
to  soine  suitable  marriage;  and  perhaps,  had  he  not  been  a “ ’potlie- 
cary,”  he  had  better  chance  than  his  friend  Captain  Burke.  He  was 
a small,  thin,  spare  man,  it  is  true,  but  pleasing  in  his  manners;  had 
read  a multitude  of  novéis  and  amatory  effusions,  possessed  a reten- 
tive  memory,  could  scrape  a few  notes  on  the  guitar,  and  sing  with 
tolerable  ear  and  taste  soine  Portuguese  modinhas  and  Spanish  se- 
guidillas; and  certainly,  if  he  had  not  obtained  any  medical  experi- 
ence  during  his  sliort  Service  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  cookery.  This  Science  — for  such  in  reality 
it  was  — had  proved  of  good  Service  to  him,  by  getting  him  often 
asked  out  to  dinner,  wlien  his  advice  was  asked  and  heeded  wlien  his 
professional  opinions  would  llave  been  slighted.  Tlien,  he  was  a skill- 
ed  angler,  and  presented  his  friends  occasionally  with  trout  and  pike, 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  he  was  to  partake  of  the  present,  with 
4<  trimmings.”  If  his  management  of  solids  was  tlius  distinguished, 
his  skill  in  brewing  whiskey-punch  was  spread  far  and  near.  It 
so  happened,  that  amongst  the  very  few’  persons  who  called  him  in 
was  a Dr.  Fogy,  a man  of  great  learning,  and  who  had  been  a Pellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  having  inherited  a very  handsome  property, 
and  looking  upon  marriage  as  the  probable  source  of  much  comfort, 
had  thrown  tip  his  fellowship,  and  espoused  the  comely  daughter  of  a 
pastrycook  in  Dame  Street,  wliose  sliop  was  the  general  resort  of  col- 
legians,  young  lawyers,  and  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  who  ate 
with  much  gusto  the  pies  and  pulís,  the  jellies  and  syllnbubs  of  Mr. 
Puffins,  and  flirted  con  amorc  with  his  fair  daughter,  a fine  showy  girl 
of  about  eighteen,  with  fair  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  with  a cheerful 
and  healthy  appearance,  giving  positive  contradiction  to  the  medical 
opinión  that  pastry  was  unwholesome. 
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Now  thcrc  was  as  great  a difference  between  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fogy  as 
between  a plumcake  and  a sea-biscuit,  a glass  of  cherry  brandy,  and 
pump  water.  Sbe  was  young,  handsome,  merry ; he  was  a smoke- 
dried,  spare  latb  of  a man,  witli  a liook  nose  and  cocked-up  cliin, 
tliat  nearly  met  each  otlier,  and  bis  hatchet-face  was  so  sharp  tliat  it 
was  more  likely  to  cut  thc  wind  than  be  cut  by  it.  His  jaws  were 
what  are  commonly  called  “ Ianthorn,”  and  his  small,  round,  grey 
eyes,  were  so  weak  from  intense  study  that  he  constantly  wore  green 
convex  spectacles.  Yet,  nowithstanding  this  great  disparity,  both  as 
to  years  and  attractions,  between  tile  husband  and  wife,  her  conduct 
was  most  exemplary.  She  liad  the  solé  management  of  bis  affairs ; 
was  of  a domestic  turn,  and  preferred  a good  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper,  to  balls,  rides,  pic-nics,  and  parade  walking. 

Now  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrencli  was  not  only  the  physician,  but  the  in- 
tímate friend  of  the  doctor.  He  would  listen  for  hours  most  patient- 
ly  (over  his  punch,  of  course,)  to  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
Science ; and  when  Mrs.  Fogy  awoke  from  her  sleep,  he  would  plan 
with  her  various  dishes  and  ragouts  that  would  have  puzzled  or  done 
honour  to  Kitchener  himself. 

Although  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Fogy  are  well  known  in  Dublin, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  many  learned  societies,  yet  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  notion  of  them  to  the  unread  reader. 
He  firsthad  discovered  that  tides  were  createdby  the  henevolent  and 
all-wise  Creator,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  vessels  in  and  out  of  har- 
bour.  Then,  having  observed  that  individuáis  with  prominent  noses 
are  in  general  more  near-sighted,  or  short-sighted,  than  persons  born 
without  noses,  or  who  may  have  lost  that  useful  handle  of  their  phy- 
siognomy  by  various  and  sundry  accidents,  he  carne  to  the  conclu- 
sión that  noses  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  spectacles. 
Then  he  distinguished  himself  amongst  zoologists  by  diseovering  that 
it  was  only  those  animáis  who  could  raise  their  hands  or  paws  to  the 
mouth,  such  as  men  and  monkeys,  that  were  intended  to  drink  wine; 
quadrupeds  who  can  lap  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  de- 
stined  to  use  it  as  their  counnon  beverage.  In  this  discovery,  how- 
cver,  it  appears  that  he  was  anticipatcd  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  then 
submitted  to  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy  a paper  to  show  that  it  re- 
quired  a forcé  of  fifty  horse  power  to  break  an  Iríshman’s  head,  where- 
as  a six  horse  power  was  sufficient  to  break  his  shins,  or,  to  use  the 
vulgar  expression,  to  “ peel  their  bark  off." 

Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  continued  to  listen  to  our  philosopher’s  dis- 
sertation  on  these  subjeets  with  great  attention,  till,  somehow  or 
other  a marked  alteration  took  place  in  Dr.  Fogy’s  manner.  He  be- 
came  more  taciturn  than  usual,  would  often  heave  a deep  sigh,  and  a 
tear  might  be  seen  trickling  from  under  his  green  spectacles  as  he 
gazed  on  Mrs.  Fogy  while  enjoying  some  savour y ragout.  Dr.  Wrench 
knew  not  to  what  he  could  attribute  this  sudden  change  ; but  fancied 
that  it  might  be  jealousy.  At  last  be  was  relieved  from  all  doubt  by 
a coníidential  conversation  with  the  worthy  man. 

Wrench,  my  good  friend/’  he  said  to  him,  with  a deep  sigh,  as 
he  wiped  off  the  dew  from  his  green  spectacles, — “ Wrench,  I feel 
that  I am  getting  oíd  and  infirm  ; and  I now  verily  believe  that  I 
committed  a rash  act — a very  rash  act,  in  entering  thc  holy  State  of 
mutrimony.” 
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Wriggle  Wrench  was  silent,  for  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 

After  a short  pause,  and  another  sigh  or  two,  bis  friend  contínued, 
“ I am  not  blind,  my  good  fellow,  to  my  deficiencias.  My  mind  may 
be  ornaraented — highly  ornamented  ; it  may  picase  tlie  learned — the 
wise  ; but  women,  alas!  are  rarely  the  one  or  the  other;  and  what 
chance  has  an  intellectual  being  with  them,  when  compared  to  a fine 
animal.  Now,  my  Molly  is  young,  and  beautiful,  and  attractive;  she 
is  rather  silly ; but  men  admire  her  the  more  for  that,  as  the  silliness 
of  women  fools  imagine  sets  off  their  own  stupidity.” 

<c  I am  sure,  Doctor,”  Wrench  now  ventured  to  say,  “ that  Mrs. 
Fogy  was  everything  a man  could  wish  ¡n  a wife.” 

“No  doubt — no  doubt,  my  young  friend  ; but  it  is  that  very  cvcry- 
thing  which  makes  me  miserable.  The  fact  is,  a sad  accident  has  be- 
fallen  me,”  and  here  the  poor  man  sobbed  aloud.  “ When  I say  an 
accident  has  befallen  me,  I mean  to  say  a sad  accident  has  befallen 
my  wife,”  he  added. 

“ Gracious  me  I”  exclaimed  Dr.  Wrench,  “ what  can  have  liappen- 
ed  to  Mrs.  Fogy  ?” 

“ Happened,  sir! — that  vlílain — that  dishonourable  scoundrel  — 
that  privileged  assassin,  and  qualified  murderer,  Captain  Patrick 
Burke,  has  dared  to  write  her  an  amorous  epistle !” 

“ Captain  Burke  !”  exclaimed  Wrench,  — “ impossible  ! the  man 
can  scarcely  write  his  own  ñame.” 

“ It  is  truc  that  his  letter  is  in  hieroglyphics,  in  pot-hooks,”  mur- 
murcd  the  Doctor. 

Wriggle  Wrench  could  not  check  an  inward  sniile  at  the  last  ex- 
pression,  as  pot-hooks  were  so  applicable  to  the  lady’s  propensities. 

“ Yes,  it  is  a base  serawl ; but  the  iutention — the  animus , is  worse 
ten  thousand  times  than  the  handwriting.  Itead  it,  if  you  can.  Here 
it  is;  read  it ; peruse  it.” 

Thus  saying,  the  poor  Doctor  handed  over  the  following  effusion, 
written  in  a hand  scarcely  legible. 

“Oh,  ye  darling  ! by  the  powers,  since  I clapt  my  two  eyes  on  you 
I cannot  sleep  night  or  day  ! what  business  had  you  to  bestow  such 
a lump  of  loveliness  on  that  bostoon  of  a fellow,  oíd  rusty,  fusty  Fogy, 
instead  of  a taking  a chap  like  I.  I *m  the  lad  for  the  ladies;  and 
shall  be  quite  convaniant  to  prove  it  anyhow.  Only  say  the  word, 
and  I *11  twirl  his  ould  head  round,  that  he  shall  see  the  kaibcs*  on  his 
own  hoofs.  Tip  us  a bit  of  an  answer,  if  it  was  only  the  size  of  u 
bee's  knee,  (in  large  letters,  if  it  ’s  all  the  same  to  you,)  and  give  life 
or  death — Och,  murder  ! and  millia  murder  ! — to  your  ever  loving, 

“Patrick  Burke,  of  Albuera.” 

“ Well ! sir,”  replied  Dr.  Wrench,  with  a sraile. 

“ Well,  sir  ! — it  is  not  well,  sir  ! — it  is  infamous  I — I will  be  re- 
venged,  sir !” 

“ But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  a drunken  rhapsody,’not  worth  your  no- 
tice ; and  how  did  you  find  it?” 

“ Mrs.  Fogy  herself  gave  it  to  me.” 

“ There,  sir;  you  perceive  that  she  treated  it  with  contempt,  with 
ridiculo.” 

“ No,  sir ; she  was  trying  to  hide  it,  to  conceal  it  in  her  bosom, 

* Anglicly  chilbhiins  on  the  heels. 
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wlien  1 clemandecl  it ; and  she  is  always  at  tlie  window  looking  at  the 
caitiff,  at  the  cannibal,  the  troglodite,  as  he  goes  by,  whistling  sume 
rubbish  or  other.”  Iíere  the  poor  oíd  man  wept  bitterly,  and  added, 
“I  know  it,  my  friend, — I d¡d  a very  foolish  thing, — but  J love  JVIolly 
dearly.  I vvill  leave  her  all  I ara  worth ; yes,  although  she  niight  be 
base  enough,  ungratcful  enough  to  marry  her  poor  husband’s  mur- 
derer.  He  would  soon  ill  use  her,  make  her  miserable,  abandon  her. 
She  shall  never  want — never — never!” 

“ And,  in  mercy’s  ñame,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?” 

“ Figlit  him  I — fight  him  I”  answercd  the  oíd  Doctor,  with  a furious 
thurap  on  the  table. 

“ But  do  you  know  he  is  the  best  shot  in  Galway  ?” 

“ I know  it ! — I know  it  I So,  if  you  are  my  friend,  carry  him  the 
message.  My  will  is  made.  Molly  shall  have  every  shilling  I pos- 
sess,  between  you  and  me,  sir,  £1500  a year,  besides  houses,  píate, 
my  books,  but  what  is  still  more  precious  than  all,  my  manuscripts, 
the  particulars  of  my  great  discoveries.  So,  Doctor,  see  him  ; I ara 
inflexible.  To-morrow  morning,  sir,  he  or  I must  be  a corpse.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Wrench  sought  to  pacify  the  indignant  oíd 
man,  he  see  raed  determined ; and,  therefore,  Wrench  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  Burke,  fully  convineed  that  lie  would  be  able  to  settle  the  ab- 
surd  business  without  bloodshed.  Fie  found  him  at  his  usual  haunt, 
the  billiard  rootn. 

Dr.  Wrench  informcd  him  that  he  liad  raatter  of  importance  to 
communicate,  and  the  pair  sallied  out  together,  when  the  following 
edifying  conversation  took  place  : — 

“Well,  Master  Burke,  your  galawanting  has  brought  you  ¡uto  a 
pretty  mess  I” 

“ What  are  you  after,  Mr.  Doctor  ?” 

“ Could  no  one  do  for  you  but  my  friend’s  wife,  Mrs.  Fogy,  — you 
niust  be  making  love  to  her?” 

“ Tliere  you  labour  under  a trifling  bit  of  mistake ; it  was  she  that 
was  making  fierce  love  to  me,  by  the  powers  !” 

“ All  that  m ay  be  niighty  well,”  replied  the  Doctor;  “but,  1 *m 
sorry  to  say  that  I ara  the  bearer  of  a message.” 

“ Is  it  satisfaction  he  wants?  By  heaven  I he  shall  have  it  in  the 
twist  of  a cow’s  thurab  ! Satisfaction  I thunder  and  turfl  It 's  I 
that  should  ask  for  satisfaction;  slap  an  action  of  damages  at  her  for 
seduction.  Is  the  bostoon  tired  of  life  ? Tell  him  he  ’d  better  make 
his  will  first — the  silly  oíd  frump  !” 

“ That  he  has  done  already,  Burke  ; and  as  he  knows  your  skill  as 
a dead  shot,  he  has  left  all  he  possesses  to  his  wife, — near  two  thou- 
sand  a year.” 

“ Two  thousand  ! — arrah  ! be  asy  ! — two  thousand  a year  I” 

“ Every  tenpenny  of  it.” 

Iíere  the  Captara  paused;  and  after  a few  minutes  silence,  he  add- 
ed, “ Do  you  know,  Wrench,  I tliink  it  would  be  a devilish  unfair 
thing  of  me,  after  all,  to  shoot  the  poor  gentleman.  To  fight  an  oíd 
man  is  beyond  the  beyonds.” 

“As  for  the  niatter  of  that,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “it’s  no  great 
raatter,  for  the  poor  man  has  not  long  to  live.  Heigho  \”  and  here 
the  arch  knave  heaved  a deep  sigli. 

“ Why,  what  ails  him?” 
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“ HavTi’t  you  eyes  in  your  head?  Don’t  you  see  lie  's  ¡n  the  last 
stage  of  a galloping  consumption  ?M 

“ Tare  and  ages  I you  don’t  say  so  I” 

It’s  but  too  true.  Tubercles  in  both  lobes ; vómica  in  the  left; 
adhesions  of  the  pleura ; and  hepatised  lobe  in  the  right.” 

“ Which  manes,  I suppose,  that  he  *s  undone,  like  a butter-firkin 
without  a hoop.,, 

“ Exactly  so,  my  dear  fellow'  ! ñame  your  time  and  place ; and> 
aftcr  all,  as  I just  now  said,  if  the  poor  man  falls  you  will  only  abridge 
his  sufferings ; besidcs,  it  will  be  a great  relief  to  bis  poor  wife,  who 
has  a sad  job,  sitting  up  and  nursing  him  every  night,  like  a babbt/” 

Here  Captain  Burke  stopped  short  in  tlieir  walk,  and,  looking  the 
Doctor  full  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  “ And  arn’t  you  a nicc  fellow,  to 
bring  me  a message  from  a poor  gentleman  in  sich  a State,  — to  make 
a murthcrer  of  me  ! Ar’n’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  But  I see  how 
it  is,  you  selfish  Mohawk  I you  ’d  rather  the  world  sliould  say  that  I 
killcd  him  than  that  you  did  it.  Blessed  liour  ! for  a man  for  /to 
come,  for  to  go,  for  to  say  that  I,  a soldicr,  should  raise  my  hand  on 
a poor  broken  down  oíd  man  ! Harria  mon  diaul  ! I 've  a mind  to 
cali  }'ou  out  yourself,  Mister  Doctor.  To  saddle  your  jobs  on  my 
shoulders  I No,  sir.  Go  to  the  Doctor  ; tell  him  that  I humbly  ask 
his  pardon.  Wouldn’t  grieve  him,  or  bother  him,  poor  soul  I for  all 
the  Wicklow  mines,  with  Kilkenny  coals  and  a Kinsale  hooker  to 
boot.” 

Dr.  Wrcnch,  who  was  chuckling  with  delight  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  now  shook  his  head,  and  added,  “ I fear  all  this  will  not 
do  — he  is  detertnined  — and  nothing  less  than  an  ampie  written 
apology — — ” 

“ A written  apology ! Why,  man  ulive,  I’m  ready  to  prick  my 
thumb  to  write  one  with  my  own  hcart’s  blood,  that’s  what  I am,  poor 
dear  man !” 

This  point  being  settled,  Wrench  found  no  ditficulty  in  getting  our 
hero  to  copy  out  an  apology,  which  he  framed  for  him. 

The  friends  now  parted,  Burke,  no  doubt,  to  reflect  upon  his 
chances  of  marrying  a widow  of  £2000  a year,  and  who,  he  was  satis- 
fied,  was  desperately  in  love  with  him : and  Wrench,  to  tranquillize 
tlie  Doctor,  and  carry  on  a plan,  which,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
he  liad  only  contemplated  during  his  recent  conversaron  with  the 
Captain. 

Dr.  Fogy,  as  may  wcll  be  ¡magined,  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
apology  made  to  him,  which  he  communicated  to  his  wife,  w ho  said 
that  she  u'os  quite  certain  that  it  must  llave  been  a mistake ; that  the 
Captain  was  an  iligant  man,  and  she  w as  sure  never  could  have  be- 
haved  in  sucli  a manner  uuless  he  liad  been  the  worse  for  liquor. 

Wrench  w*as  now'  determined  to  pursue  the  project  he  had  con- 
ceived,  and  commenced  his  attack  on  that  very  evening  over  a bow  l 
of  bishop,  which  he  had  concocted  for  his  host,  in  lieu  of  whiskey 
punch. 

“ I think,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Wrench,  “ that  bishop  will  prove  a 
much  healthicr  beverage  for  you  than  punch,  for  I have  observ- 
ed  of  late  that  after  a glass  or  two  your  cheeks  become  flushed  and 
your  breathing  rather  laborious." 

“ Do  you  know,  Wrench,  1 have  remarked  the  same  tliing,  and 
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moreover,  of  late,  my  respiration  lias  not  been  as  easy  as  usual,  but 
possi bly  it  miglit  bave  arisen  from  tliis  unpleasant  affair,  which,  thank 
God,  is  ended  without  the  necessity  of  exposing  my  life  and  tliat  of 
a fellow  creature.  I llave  also  observcd,*'  added  Dr.  Fogy,  “ that  of 
late,  after  eating  pea-soup,  and  drinking  bottled  beer,  I feel  a sort  of 
tumefaction,  a sensc  of  fulness  and  puffiness — ” 

“ That  disturbs  your  breathing?” 

“ Exactly ; at  any  rate  it  makes  me  breathe  short,  so  mucli  so,  in- 
deed,  that  I sometimes  fancy  that  I am  gctting  pulmonary.” 

" Nonsense,”  replied  Wrench,  with  a forced  smilc,  the  artificial 
nature  of  which  must  bave  been  evident  to  the  most  unobservant, 
“ why  should  you  fancy  such  a thing?  Surely  none  of  your  family 
were  consumptive.” 

“ Pardon  me,  my  good  friend,  I lost  an  únele  and  a brother  by  a 
disease  of  the  lungs.” 

Wrench  was  silent,  but  looked  very  grave. 

“ llave  you  faith  in  the  stethoscope,”  continued  Dr.  Fogy,  “ tell 
me  frankly,  do  you  think  that  it  affords  any  satisfactory  results?  '* 

“ In  my  opinión,  when  used  by  an  expericnced  practitioner,  it  is  m- 
fallible  in  detecting  bronchophony,  peetoriloquy,  and  tegophony.  Even 
in  the  arteries  we  can  ascertain  the  bruit  du  soufflct , or,  bellows  puff- 
ing ; the  bruit  du  diablo,  or,  the  devil  to  pay ; and  le  chant  des  oiseaux, 
or,  the  cawing  of  crows.” 

“ Marvellous,  indeed  !**  replied  the  Doctor,  endeavouring  to  draw  a 
deep  respiration  with  his  mouth  full  of  sponge  cake  ; u and  are  you 
expert  in  the  use  of  this  instrument?  ” 

“ In  our  hospitals,  in  the  Península,  at  Lisbon,  at  Oporto,  Coimbra, 
Abrante»,  Santarem,  and  a thousand  other  places,  I was  considere d 
as  unerring  in  my  diagnostic.” 

“ Well,  my  good  friend,  I do  really  think,  especially  after  peas* 
pudding,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  that  I hear  a devilish  sort  of  a rumbling 
about  me,  which  is,  perhaps,  this  bruit  du  diable  that  you  ha  ve  been 
speaking  of,  and  I shall  not  feel  comfortable  until  you  bave  examined 
me.  To-morrow  morning,  perhaps,  you  will  bring  the  stethoscope 
with  you  ?” 

never  move  without  it,”  replied  Dr.  Wrench,  “I  should  as  soon 
think  of  going  without  my  lunch.” 

“Tlien  suppose  you  try  it  now.  Therc — tliere, — do  you  hear  a 
noise,  a rumbling,  grumbling  sound  ? Egad,  I feel  a stitch  in  my 
side, — ay, — there, — I can  scarcely  catch  my  breath.” 

<l  Where  do  you  feel  the  stitch  ?”  asked  Wrench,  who  in  reality 
was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  that  a penny 
trumpet  would  liave  answered  just  as  well.  Here,  Doctor,  liere,” 
replied  Fogy,  putting  his  lrnnd  on  his  stoniach. 

“ There,  shut  your  mouth  and  hold  your  breath,”  said  the  Doctor, 
who,  at  first,  put  the  wrong  end  of  the  instrument  to  his  ear;  “ now 
eough, — liarder — harder, — as  hard  as  you  can.” 

The  poor  oíd  man  began  to  eough  so  hard  that  he  soon  was  breath- 
less ; and  the  Doctor  having  practised  what  he  called  auscultation, 
proceeded  to  percussion,  and  with  four  of  his  fingers  began  thumping 
and  banging  Doctor  Fogy’s  thorax,  which  sounded  like  a kettle-drum, 
until  he  was  fuirly  pummelled,  and  sat  down  exhausted  by  the  expe- 
riment,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
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When  Dr.  Fogy  liad  partly  recovered  from  tliis  percussion,  lie  ex- 
claimed,  “ I cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  how  sore  I feel ; and 
now  tell  me,  with  cando  ur,  and  let  notany  idle  fear,  orfalse  delieacy, 
preven t you  from  being  explicit,  wliat  do  you  tliink  of  my  case?  Is 
tliere  any  hope  Y* 

“Asi  am  a Christian,  and  liope  to  be  saved,”  replicd  tlic  apothe- 
cary,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension.” 

“ What  liave  you  discovered  ?" 

“ Why,  merely  what  we  cali  a cavernous  respiration.” 

“ Mercy  on  me!"  ejaculated  the  poor  patient,  “you  cali  all  that 
no  serious  ground  for  apprchcnsion,  when  my  lungs  ure  converted 
into  a eavern J” 

“ We  tliink  nothing  of  it  at  all,  at  all,  when  compared  to  the  crepi- 
tous  respiration,  or  rafe” 

“ What  is  that,  in  pity’s  ñame?” 

“ Why,  its  when  the  lungs  crackle  like  salt  in  the  fire.” 

“ Body  o’me  ! — why,  my  friend,  do  you  know,  l often  pereeive  a 
saltish  taste  in  my  mouth.  What  sign  is  that?" 

“ Oh  ! that  is  merely  a forerunner  of  spitting  blood.” 

“ My  brother  used  to  spit  blood  by  the  gallons  before  he  was  sliip- 
ped  off  for  Madeira.  And  now,  my  dear  Wrench,  that  you  liave  set 
my  mind  at  ease — or  pretty  nearly  so — I place  myself  entirely  in 
your  hands  ; and,  if  you  tliink  a change  of  climate  likely  to  beneíit 
me,  at  tliis  period  of  the  disease,  I am  ready  and  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifico.” 

“ I assure  you,  at  present  I do  not  see  anything  particularly 
urgent.” 

“ Particularly  urgent — perhaps  not;  but  why  not  take  the  malady 
in  time.” 

“ Well,  well,  we  shali  talk  more  of  ¡t  another  time ; you  seem 
a little  fatigued.” 

“ Most  confoundedly.” 

“ Then  retire  to  rest,  and  I ’ll  send  you  a composing  draught;  and 
as  you  are  a man  of  sense,  and  judgnient,  and  science,  I shall  bring 
you  a little  work  which  treats  on  puhnonary  disease  and  the  use  of 
auseultation  and  percussion  most  amply  ; but  do  not  conjure  up  idle 
fears  from  its  perusal.” 

“ Never  fear,  never  fear;  bring  me  the  book, — of  all  things,  1 like 
medical  books.” 

“ But  tliey  are  dangerous — at  least,  with  persons  of  a weak  mind, 
who  indulge  in  a thousand  fancies  and  ch  i meras.” 

“ My  mind  is  of  cast  iron,  as  regards  myself,  my  good  friend.  But, 
pray  do  not  alarm  Molly  : poor  thing  I I sliould  be  sorry  to  make  her 
unhappy.  I sliould  liave  wished  to  liave  leí t my  fortune  to  an  lieir  I 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  deereed." 

Here  the  oíd  man  wiped  oll  a tear,  and  shaking  bis  tormentor  most 
cordially  by  the  hand,  wished  hím  a good  niglit,  and  retired  to  bed, 
swallowed  bis  draught  to  the  last  drop,  like  a good  patient;  but  still 
lie  could  not  sleep  without  the  most  fearful  visions  of  consumption, 
in  all  its  horrible  pilases  ; and,  in  fact,  bis  chest,  back,  and  sides, 
were  so  bruised  by  percussion , that  he  miglit  liave  lain  more  couifort- 
ably  in  a furze  bush. 
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It  may  be  casily  imagined  tliat  our  patient  was  not  much  better 
the  following  morning,  wlien  be  was  put  in  early  possession  of  the 
treatise  Dr.  Wrench  lmd  promised  him.  Tliis  be  actually  devoured 
un  til  he  carne  to  the  conclusión  that  be  laboured  under  Pleuritis , 
JEmpyema , Hydrothorax , Emphysema,  Pneumothorux , Voniicce,  and 
Phthisis . He  liad  until  tbcn  caten  bis  four  meáis  in  the  day  with 
good  appetite,  assisting  their  digestión  with  good  wine,  and  a reason- 
able  proportion  of  punch.  He  was  now  put  upon  milk  diet,  and 
hade  fair  to  lodge  sbortly  in  bis  skeleton,  until  be  was  lodged  in 
mothcr  earth. 

Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench,  liowever,  soon  perceived  that  be  bad  over- 
shot  bis  mark  ; for,  as  the  dangerous  condition  of  bis  patier.t  went 
abroad,  Captain  Burke  redoubled  bis  attentions  to  the  Doctor’s 
wife. 

Wrench  now  only  tbougbt  of  bis  patient’s  removal,  and  mceting 
Burke,  be  started  the  subject,  by  stating  that,  although  a change  of 
climate  aíforded  the  only  chance  left,  yet  tbere  was  but  little  bope. 

44  Tben,  wby  not  let  him  stop  and  die  here,  like  a man  ?”  replied 
Burke. 

u While  tbere  is  life — even  a spark  of  tbc  vital  fíame,  we  must  do 
our  duty.” 

Burke  scratchcd  bis  busby  head,  and  twirled  his  moustacbes  in 
deep  thought ; at  last  be  observed, 

44  But,  tell  me,  oíd  fellow,  bow  long  do  you  think  will  he  hang  on 
the  Iiooks  ?” 

44  Wby,  with  proper  treatment,  I think  be  may  jog  on  till  next 
March.” 

**  Eight  montbs — Gad  I is  be  as  tougb  as  that  ?** 

44  It  ’s  amazing  bow  these  wiry  people  liold  together*”  replied 
Wrench.  “ And  do  you  sec,  when  a man  has  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
he  fmds  it  so  coid  and  uncomfortable,  that  he  is  a plaguy  long  while 
before  he  tbrusts  in  the  other.” 

44  Whisper  now,  Wriggle,  my  boy,  you  have  ahvays  found  me  a 
warm  friend  of  yours,  devil  a lie  in  it.  I have  recommended  you  through 
tbick  and  thin ; but  your  band  has  been  ratber  unlucky  of  late, — 
can’t  be  belped, — no  oírencc, — you  see  the  best  whist  players  beatcn 
with  bad  cards  and  worse  luck.  Now,  if  you  would  do  me  a bit  of  a 
Service,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  yourself  too,  perhaps,  you  would 
not  lose  sight.  of  tbis  poor  oid  gentleman,  and  travel  with  him.  Do, 
like  a good  fellow,  stick  to  him  like  brick  and  mortar.” 

44  I certainly  should  have  no  objcctions  to  the  journey,  on  the  score 
of  friendship  ; but  tben  my  practice.” 

“ Blood  and  ouns  ! man  alive,  that  ’s  neither  here  ñor  there;  and 
I ’ll  tell  you  what,  when  you  have  buried  the  oíd  fellow  dacently , and 
I marry  the  widow,  I '11  make  up  your  loss.” 

44  Wby,  my  dear  Burke,  you  speak  of  the  lady  as  if  you  were 
sure  and  certain  of  ber.'* 

44  Cock  sure,  my  lad, — booked  ber ; — didn’t  I clap  my  4 comether  * 
upon  ber  at  the  very  first  wink.  I 'm  the  lad  of  mettle — cast  ¡ron 
soldcred  with  brass, — by  the  powers,  tbick  as  pase  in  a pod.  1 met 
ber  coming  irom  ebureb — 1 was  coming  from  cbapel, — sbe  smiled  at 
me — ocb  ! like  the  sun  on  a May-day  morning.  4 Good  morning  to 
you,  Mrs,  Fogy,’  says  I ; 4 The  same  to  you,  Captain  Burke,*  says 
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she.  ‘ I hope  the  doctor  is  better  tlian  worse,’  says  I.  4 Oh  ! you 
wicked  man,’  says  she, f when  I think  tlmt  you  wanted  to  fight  the  dear 
man!  I 've  a mind  not  to  open  my  lips  to  you/ — ‘Is  it  me  fight  your 
worthy  husbaud !’  says  I : ‘ bad  luck  to  me,  but  I ’d  rather  go  to  my 
grave  without  another  fight  at  all  in  the  world,  than  say  white  was 
the  black  of  his  eye/ — ‘ Now,  that’s  noble  and  generous,*  says  she. 
‘ What  a pity  you  Jre  a craw  thumper/  says  she  again,  maning  my 
being  a holy  Iloman.  4 Och  ! what  a hint,  my  boy, — what  a con- 
fession  !” 

44  I do  not  exactly  sec  that,”  replied  the  Doctor,  not  a little  annoy- 
ed  by  this  information. 

44  You  don’t  see  it  ? why,you  couldn’t  see  a burnt  hole  in  a blanket  I 
Why,  she  meant  to  insinivate , ‘ if  you’re  a holy  Román,  while  I am  a 
Protestant,  of  what  religión  shall  be  our  childrcn , — now  do  you  take  ?’ 
And  so  saying,  he  gave  a poke  in  the  side  of  the  Doctor,  that  was  as 
etfective  as  his  own  method  of  percussion,  in  stopping  both  breath 
and  utterance. 

A conversation  of  a similar  description  and  tendency  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  worthies  for  a short  time  longer,  when  they  sepa- 
rated,  no  doubt  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  in  the  most  feasi- 
ble  and  prudent  manner.  Dr.  Wrench  found  his  patient  in  the  same 
miserable  condition,  and  after  some  short  discussion,  in  which  the 
Apothecary  44  aired  his  technical  vocabulary  ” to  the  best  advantnge, 
Nice  was  nxed  upon  as  his  winter  residence.  Wrench  consen ted  to 
accompany  the  party,  a very  handsomc  compensation  for  his  profes- 
sional  stwrijices  having  been  agreed  on. 

Our  cunning  Apothecary  was  not  idle  in  reconciling  Mrs.  Pogy  to 
the  journey,  which,  he  clearly  perceived,  much  to  his  annoyance,  was 
contrary  to  her  wishes.  He  described  the  climate  of  Nice  as  hca- 
venly,  with  orange  and  myrtle  groves  and  bowers ; but  the  markcts 
and  good  things  he  extolled  to  the  skies.  Peaehcs  and  apricots  and 
nectarines  as  profuse  as  potatoes, — pine-apples  and  melons  as  large 
as  pumpkins, — champagne  and  claret  cheaper  than  small  beer, — 
ortolans  and  beccafigos  as  large  as  partridges ; with  French  cooks, 
Italian  confectioners,  and  ices,  sherbets,  and  sweetmeats  all  the  day  I 

A vessel  was  sailing  for  Marseilles  from  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  our 
travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Dr.  Fogy,  convinced  that  the 
climate  would  prolong  his  days  to  perfect  his  discoveries;  Mrs.  Fogy 
in  the  expectútion  of  every  enjoyment  that  a good  kitchen  could 
afford  ; and  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench, — we  must  leave  the  parties  on 
their  voyage,  and  venture  on  a little  digression  regarding  this 
worthy. 

The  weather  was  propitious  to  his  operations ; it  blew  rather  fresli, 
and  Dr.  Fogy  was  confined  to  his  berth,  while  his  fair  lady  was  con- 
stantly  kept  in  hers  by  sea-sickness.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
atteution  that  our  doctor  showed  her.  In  short,  Wrench  became 
so  necessary  to  the  fair  suilerer,  that  she  felt  miserable  without  the 
dear  little  Doctor.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was 
equally  attentive  to  her  husband,  in  administering  pills  or  powdcrs, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  amuse  him  by  medical  conversation  on  con- 
sumption,  post-mortem  observations,  and  curious  specimens  of  diseased 
lungs,  which  he  liad  bottled  up. 

The  voyage  to  Nice  was  long  and  tedious.  On  their  arrival,  the 
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travellers  put  up  at  the  best  hotel,  or  rather,  wliere  Wrench  found 
that  the  best  cook  was  supposed  to  be  eroployed. 

Poor  Doctor  Fogy’s  debility  was  daíly  increasing,  and  at  length 
a consultaron  was  held.  However,  the  Physicians  disagreed,  one 
maintained  that  the  disease  was  in  the  right  lung,  the  other  swore  it 
was  in  the  left,  un  til  they  were  made  to  agree  by  a third  practitioner, 
who  insisted  that  both  were  “ gone ; ” but  all  assured  him  that  Dr. 
Wrench,  who  liad  called  thcm  in,  liad  done  all  that  could  be  done.  Of 
course,  as  the  nialady  increased,  Wrench  *s  consolations  were  re- 
doubled.  He  heard  occasionally  from  his  friend  Burke,  who  informed 
him  that  his  affairs  were  every  day  getting  more  embarrassed,  and 
begged  of  him  to  malte  liaste . Whether  he  followed  liis  advice  or  not, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ; indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
opinión  on  the  subject,  as  the  patient  was  attended  by  three  physi- 
cians, until  at  last,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  his  poor  wife 
became  a disconsolate  widow.  She  would  have  left  Nice  inmiediately 
after  the  funeral,  but  her  own  health  was  delieate,  the  climate  was 
favourable,  and  the  cookery  was  exeellent. 

Captain  Burke  rarely  read  the  newspapers;  but  what  was  his  sur- 
prise,  his  indignation,  wlien  a kind  friend  handed  him  one  day  a 
newspaper  in  which  he  read,  under  the  liead  of  marriages,  the  follow- 
ing  astounding  purngraph. 

“ At  Nice,  an  the  1 Gth.  May , Wriggle  Wrench , Fsq.  M.D . tn  Mar  y, 
the  relict  of  the  Iqte  Ferdinand  Fogy,  LL.I).  and  formerly  a Fellow  of 
Trinity  Collcye , Diiblin 

No  tigress  whose  w help  liad  been  toril  from  her ; no  hyena  whose 
dinner  has  been  snatched  from  him  ; no  damned  dramatist ; no  hissed 
and  pelted  actor  ; no  oíd  inaid  who  has  lost  her  last  chance; — could 
possibly  have  felt  more  furious,  more  enraged,  than  did  our  liero  at 
tliis  horrifíc  intelligence.  lie  smashed  a tumbler  (strange  to  say, 
lialf  full  of  punch);  he  broke  an  eye  tooth  in  gnashing  its  neigli- 
bours  ; he  kicked,  foanied,  and  sw'ore  such  fearful  oatlis,  that  the 
waiters  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered  an  Ave  María ; and  at  last 
he  took  the  rock  of  Casliel  to  wútness,  that  he  would  tear  the  rascally 
’pothecary  to  bubby  rags , turn  his  soivl  inside  out,  and  kick  him  from 
Cork  to  Connamara,  witliin  an  inch  of  his  life.  He  would  no  doubt 
have  written  all  tliis,  and  more  also,  liad  he  known  how;  moreover,  he 
feared  that  a threatening  letter  might  terrify  Wrench,  and  prevent 
his  return  to  Ireland,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  his  just  revenge. 
Days  appeared  weeks,  weeks  months,  and  months  years,  until  the 
return  of  the  new  married  couple.  During  tliis  time,  Burke,  although 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  Galway,  kept  himself  in  practice,  by  firing  at 
aces  of  spades,  knife  edges,  and  chalked  lines,  until  he  deemedit 
eertain  that  he  would  treat  the  late  Mrs.  Fogy  to  a second  widowhood. 

At  last  the  day  of  vengeance  dawned.  A post-ehaise  and  four 
stopped  at  the  former  residence  of  the  Doctor,  and  Burke,  after 
throw  ing  off  a noggin  or  two  of  the  cratur , set  out  on  his  dire  pur- 
pose.  A crowd  liad  assembled  round  the  door,  to  w'itness  the  long 
expeeted  arrival  of  the  huppy  pair.  Captain  Burke  made  his  wray 
through  the  tlirong,  and  asked  for  Dr.  Wrench.  The  unsuspeeting 
little  man  immediatcly  made  his  appearance,  when  the  Captain, 
without  uttering  a syllable,  struck  at  him  with  the  loaded  but-end  of 
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a himting-wliip,  which  would  liave  infallibly  fractured  hís  skull,  had  it 
bceu  hit;  but  thc  Doctor,  with  the  agility  of  an  eel,  bobbed  under  the 
\v capón,  an3  buttecl  his  head,  like  a ram-goat,  in  the  pit  of  the  Cap- 
tain's  stomach,  with  a violence  which  would  liave  done  honour  to  any 
Welchman,  and  senthim  spinning  among  the  astonished  crovvd,  whose 
shouts  and  yells  now  rent  the  uir.  Af’ter  this  prowess,  the  Doctor  very 
wisely  ran  in  and  sliut  his  door. 

Now  the  Doctor  had  butted  his  head  in  the  Captain ’s  stomach  in  a 
mostanatomical  and  workmanlike  style;  hitting  plump  whathecalled 
the  cceliac plexus,  which  did  so perplex  his  antagonist  that  he  became 
“ mortal  sick.”  This  resis tance  to  >vhat  liad,  indeed,  bcen  a most 
brutal  and  ruffian  assault,  would  have  been  amply  satisfactory  to 
Wrcnch,  who  felt  more  disposed  to  appeal  to  a magistrate  than  to 
the  laws  of  honour;  but  the  opinión  of  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  “ none  but  the  brave  deserved  the  fair,”  overruled  him  ; and 
although  he  knew*  he  had  but  little  chance  of  cscaping  a hall  frora  his 
antagonist,  yet  he  felt  the  dire  necessity  of  semling  him  a message  as 
soon  as  he  was  rccovcred,  and  in  this  determinaron  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  wife  and  her  friends. 

Our  expectant  duellist,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  many  projects. 
He  doubted  the  true  courage  of  Burke,  and  thought  of  proposing  a 
duel  across  a handkerchief. 

One  morning,  early,  as  he  was  thus  meditating  on  saving  his  honour 
without  risking  his  bones,  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the 
sounds  of  martial  music ! Wrench  had  been  in  the  army.  The  merry 
drums  and  shrill  fife  aroused  him  : he  went  to  the  window — it  was  a 
regiment  marching  in  to  do  garrison  duty — he  thought  he  recognised 
the  uniform  ; it  was  like  that  of  thc  oíd  and  gallant  48th,  that  had 
distinguished  itself  in  so  many  actions.  lie  looked  again  as  the  colours 
passcd  by — it  was  the  48th.  Was  Jem  Burnes,  his  oíd  comrude,  and 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  that  corps,  with  it?  Wliat  a comfort  it  would 
be  to  him  to  meet  his  once  merry,  rolicking  companion,  in  his  pre- 
sen t hour  of  need  ! The  regiment  had  passed  ; several  inountcd 
oííicers  were  in  the  rear,  and,  on  a sorry  garrón,  he  recognized  Jem 
Burnes.  He  actually  gave  a screach  of  joy  : he  rushed  down  stairs, 
and  in  a moment  his  hand  was  clasped  in  the  rough  grasp  of  his  oíd 
school-fellow. 

It  is  customary  for  officers  on  a march  to  diñe  together ; but  Jem 
Burnes  was  easíly  persuadcd  to  take  his  pot-luck  with  Wrench,  the 
more  chccrfully  when  he  told  him  he  was  in  thc  very  “ centre  of 
a hobble.”  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  very  best  dinner  and  the 
most  approved  wines  and  whiskeys  were  brought  out  on  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Wrench  was  delighted  with  Jemmy  Burnes,  who,  with  all  due 
respect  to  Maurice  Quilfs  memory,  was  one  of  the  most  amusing 
wags  that  cver  beguiled  the  tedium  ofeamp  or  bivouac.  After  dinner, 
and  over  a jug  of  punch  of  Mrs.  Wrench’s  composition,  Wrench 
opened  bis  heart  to  his  brother  chip ; but  he  had  scarcely  pronounced 
the  ñame  of  Burke,  when  Burnes  asked  him  to  describe  the  fellow, 
and  whether  he  had  not  been  in  the  regiment  at  Albuera.  On  re- 
ceiving  an  answer  in  the  aflirmative,  he  gave  a shout,  swallowed  a 
scalding  bumper  of  liquor,  and  exclaimed,  “ By  the  piper  that  playcd 
before  Moses,  my  boy,  I ’ll  do  that  chap  as  brown  as  a berry;”  and  it 
now  carne  out  that  Jem  Burnes  was  the  very  surgeon  wlio  had  seen 
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Burke  in  the  ficld  at  Albuera,  when  he  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks 
and  pretended  to  be  wounded. 

This  was  a glorious  piece  of  intelligencc  to  Wrencb ; but  bis  de- 
light  was  damped  by  tbe  reflection,  tlwt  be  might  bave  been  wounded 
after  bis  friend  liad  seen  bitn ; but  Burnes  cbeered  bim  once  more  by 
swearing — “ Not  a bit  of  it.,r  I know  all  about  bis  wound,  too.  I can 
say  no  more  at  present,  my  lad  of  wax ; but,  to-morrow  morning,  by 
cock  sbout,  I’ll  be  with  bim,  and  show  all  Galvvay  that  tbe  fellow’s 
white  featber  is  as  long  as  I could  spin  a Wclsh  rabbit  of  Malobane 
cbeese. — Hurrah ! — your  sowl ! Another  jug,  my  boy,  we  11  have  rare 
delight!  Ab!  Mister  Pat  Burke,  tbe  grenadier  ehiner , you  ’ll  never 
clap  your  croobeen  under  any  gentleman's  oxter  * again.  Tbe  big 
blackguard  ! the  thief  of  tbe  world ! Figbt  bim,  my  boy  ! Sorra  ! 
taste  of  a figbt  be  ’ll  bave,  if  be  waits  for  you,  Wriggle,  my  lad  ! 

I ’ll  make  tbe  spalpeen  sliake  like  a jelly-bag,  like  a dog  in  a wet 
sack.” 

Mucli  more  did  Mr.  James  Burnes  say  on  the  occasion,  and  with 
increasing  national  eloquence,  until  be  could  not  exactly  explain 
himself  very  clearly,  and  bis  bost  conducted  bim  to  tbe  hotel.  And 
so  pregnant  was  be  with  wratli,  tliut  bis  very  last  ejaeulation  on 
tunibling  into  bed  was,  “ By  the  powder  of  war,  1 *11  turn  bis  sowl 
topsy-turvy,  like  a beggarman’s  breeches.” 

Wbat  bis  vindictive  dreams  niiglit  bave  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  at“  hanging  and  bot-roll  time,”  f as  be  called  it,  Mr.  Burnes  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  after  indieting  a protocol,  he  sallied  fortli  on  bis 
negotiation. 

Captain  Burke  lodged  on  a tbird  floor  in  the  back  of  a tailor's 
house,  and  bis  apartment  was  in  kecping  with  bis  cbaracter.  Tbe 
room  was  small,  and  its  only  furniture  consisted  of  a bed,  a rickety 
table,  a three-legged  cbair,  and  a eut  dovvn  offiee-stool ; on  tbe  table 
were  fragmenta  of  bread  and  cheese,  eggshells,  and  cigar-stumps,  an 
empty  wbiskey  decanter,  two  or  three  tumblers,  an  end  of“mutton 
ligbt,”  stuck  by  way  of  save-all  in  tbe  neck  of  a broken  bottle  ; and 
the  chamber  was  redolent  with  tbe  fumes  of  punch,  tobáceo,  and 
cbeese.  Tbe  only  ornament  that  decorated  it,  was  a coloured  en- 
graving  of  its  tenant  cbining  u Tbe  Frcnch  Grenadier,”  and  a number 
of  cards  pasted  on  the  wall,  with  an  ace  shot  out  or  tbe  mark  of  a 
bullet  cióse  to  the  centre.  On  a little  shelf  w*as  a case  containing 
tbe  Captain’s  “ marking  irons,”  or  pistols,  which  were  in  fact  tbe 
only  article  of  any  valué  in  bis  kennel.  lie  was  in  bed,  rolled  up  in 
dirty  blankets,  and  bis  head-dress,  ratlier  picturesque  and  á la  Item- 
brandt , consisted  of  a napkin  smeared  with  yolk  of  egg,  which  served 
bim  in  tbe  triple  capacity  of  towel,  table-cloth,  and  nighteap.  Tbe 
visit  was  unexpected,  and  be  rose  on  bis  couch  to  receive  tbe  inter- 
loper : — 

“ It's  Captain  Patriek  Burke,  no  doubt,  that  I bave  tbe  honóur  of 
addressing?”  said  Burnes. 

“ Tbe  very  man,”  replied  Burke,  “ but  I baven’t  tbe  advantage  of 
acknowledging  your  acquaintance  and  be  beckoned  bim  to  a seat. 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  and  certain  that  you  never  saiv  tbe  like  o’  me 
before  ?”  said  Mr.  Burnes,  with  a sarcastic  look  and  a wink. 

“ As  to  tbe  inatter  of  that,  I ’ve  seen  your  head  on  somebody’s 

# Aiifflicfí,  walk  arm  in-arra.  f Eight  in  the  morning. 
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shoulders,  but  when  and  where,  faix,  I can’t  exactly  say,”  replied  the 
Captain. 

44  Well,  I ’ll  refresh  your  memory  — as  the  man  said  when  he  trod 
on  his  neighbour’s  cora  ; and  maybe  it  ’s  not  the  ficld  of  Albuera  that 
you  recollect,  on  the  16th  May  1811,  on  a beautiful  rainy  morning, 
when  a man  couldn’t  see  a stim  for  the  fog.” 

Here  the  Captain  gazed  upon  the  unwelcome  stranger,  and  ap- 
peared  much  agitated. 

44  It’you  remember,  Captain,  I was  the  surgeon  you  carne  to,  to 
dress  your  desperate  wounds  ; and  when  I told  you  that  the  devi]  a 
thing  ailed  you,  you  seenied  quite  offended.  Now,  1 ’m  come  to  give 
you  satisfaction.” 

44  What  do  you  mane,  sir  ?*'  answ’ered  Burke,  looking  very  fierce. 

44  I mane,  tíiat  I am  glad  to  see  you  recovered  from  your  illness ; it 
must  have  buen  a mighty  indigestión  when  you  swallowed  the  bear- 
skin  cap  of  the  grenadier  you  chined  like  an  orange.” 

“ Do  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  I was  not  wounded  ?”  replied 
Burke,  looking  more  fiercely. 

44  Arrah  I pray,  Captain,  dear,  don’t  look  so  mighty  angry ; 1 ’m 
before  breakfast,  and  quite  friglitfuL  You  look  as  fierce  as  a turkey- 
cock  witli  one  eye.,, 

44  I don’t  understand  your  jokes,  sir  ! Do  you  mane  to  insult  me  ?” 

“ Then,  ’pon  my  word,  Captain,  you’re  mighty  ’cute  at  gucssing  a 
body’s  meaning I” 

“ Do  you  presume  to  say,  sir,”  rejoined  the  Captain,  somcwhat 
softened  down,  44  that  I was  not  desperately  wounded  in  that  battle?” 

44  Arrah  1 be  azy,  Captain,”  calmly  answered  Burnes.  44  í have 
brought  you  the  compliments  of  Senhor  Don  Pedro  d’Arevedo,  at 
whose  house  you  were  quartered  at  Üliven9a,  when  your  desperate 
wounds  compelled  you  to  go  to  the  rear.” 

Burke’s  lips  quivered. 

44  And  wasn’t  she  a nice  body,  the  Señora  María,  the  Don’s  wife? 
and  mighty  fond  of  an  Irishman  ? And  didn’t  the  darling  boy  of  an 
Irishman  give  the  Don  a right  good  lambas t i ng  ? — devil  mend  him 
for  his  jealousy ; and  didn’t  the  Don  wo)  lay  the  coolecjij  and  tip 
him  a touch  of  coid  iron,  just  under  the  brisket,  and  left  him,  as  he 
thought,  for  dead;  and,  like  a good  Christian  that  he  was,  had 
masses  said  for  his  poor  soul  ? And  wa’n’t  that  Irishman  a Mr.  Pa- 
trick  Burke,  from  Galway,  as  great  a bully  and  a coward  as  ever 
pulled  foot  before  an  enemy  ?” 

44  Blood  and  ouns,  sir  I”  roared  out  Burke. 

44  Kcep  your  tempcr,  jcwel,  or  you  may  break  a blood-vessel. — Un- 
fortunately  for  Captain  Burke,  he  left  his  kit  in  his  quarters,  with  his 
ñame  on  the  trunk ; — and  a mighty  nice  kit  it  was : one  shirt  and 
a half,  twenty-four  shirt-collars,  and  twelve  wristbands;  three  wool- 
len  socks,  and  half  a pair  of  woollen  drawers;  the  entire  ofwhich 
the  provost  sold  by  auction  for  a tenpenny  bit.  — But  he  had  also  left 
his  silver  watch,  which  1 kept  until  I couhl  find  the  Captain  ; and 
the  case  ofwhich  served  me  in  the  meantime  to  poaeh  cggs  in. 
Here  it  is,  Captain,  as  good  as  new,  only  the  guts  are  all  knockcd 
out.” 

So  saying,  he  presented  the  horror-struck  Captain  with  an  oíd 
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silvcr  watch,  of  the  valué  of  about  five  shillings,  with  the  arms  of 
his  íamily  engravecí  on  the  case. 

The  Captain  lookecl  aghast,  as  his  tormén tor  laid  the  watch  on 
his  bed,  adding  : “ It’s  no  doubt  a family  heir-loom,  for,  I undcrstand 
you  are  descended  from  a mighty  ancient  race, — by  the  powers  ! I 
don't  think  that  you  could  descend  much  lower  tlian  you  are !” 

Burke  was  quivering  with  rage,  and  at  last  burst  forth : — <e  You 
shall  givc  me  satisíaction  for  this,  sirl  Leave  my  room  — and  to- 
niorrovv  — ” 

“ To-morrow  I Mr.  Captain  Burke,  the  following  little  bit  of  In- 
formation shall  be  stuck  up  in  the  coffee-room  ; but,  as  I believe 
your  spelling  is  indifferent,  I ’ll  assist  you,” — and  Buriles  read  the 
following : — 

“ Whereas,  a fellow,  of  the  ñame  of  Patrick  Burke,  formerly  an 

ensign  in  the regiment  from  which  he  was  dismissed  for  ungen- 

tlemanly  and  unofíicerlike  conduct  by  a court-martial,  has  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  appellation  of  Captain,  and  to  boast  of  various 
feats  of  arms  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  We,  the  indignant  Officers  of 

his  Majesty’s regiment,  do  hereby  declare,  for  the  purposeof  un- 

deceiving  the  public  in  regard  to  this  bare-faced  impostor,  that  the 
said  Patrick  Burke  deserted  his  colours  during  that  glorious  action  in 
the  most  cowardly  aud  dastardly  manner,  dropping  to  the  rear,  and 
pretending  to  be  wounded  ; that  he  fled  as  far  as  01iven9a,  where, 
instead  of  concealing  his  disgrace,  he  insulted  in  the  most  rtiHian- 
like  manner  the  wife  of  his  hospitable  host,  a weak  and  debilitated 
man,  wliom  he  maltreated  in  the  most  brutal  and  base  manner ; in 
conscquence  of  which  the  said  host,  whose  ñame  was  Don  Pedro 
d’Arevedo,  stabbed  the  ruffian,  who,  when  carried  to  the  hospital  of 
Elvas,  falsely  and  infamously  declared  that  the  wound  he  had 
received  had  been  inflicted  by  a French  grenadier  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  whom  he  had  chined ; and  the  said  Burke  has  subsequently 
continued  to  maintain  this  infamous  falsehood.  Thcrefore,  We,  the 
undersigned,  to  prevent  a hostile  meeting  which  was  about  to  take 
place  between  this  blackguard  and  a gentleman  of  the  town,  who  is 
no  doubt  unacquainted  with  his  character,  do  hereby  declare  him 
to  be  a coward,  a liar,  and  a slanderer,  unfit  to  move  in  the  society 
of  gcntlemen  ; and  have  no  hcsitation  in  saying,  that  any  person  who 
would  condescend  to  meet  him,  would  sink  himself  to  his  degraded 
and  contemptible  level. — And  here,  Mr.  Captain  Burke,”  added  his 
visitor,  follow  the  signatures  of  eight  officers,  who,  like  myscif,  wit- 
nessed  your  gallant  conduct  on  the  occasion.  And  now,  sir,  that 
I have  convinced  you  that  the  greatest  blackguard  can  pass  for  a 
gentleman,  and  the  most  dastardly  coward  fight  a duel,  and  kill  his 
man,  I wish  you  a good  morning.” 

Mr.  Patrick  Burke  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  a great  admirer 
of  the  great  Napoleón  ; and  as  that  hero  invariably  ran  away  when 
he  got  into  scrapes  — from  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Waterloo,  Burke  did 
not  consider  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  levan t,  or,  as  it  is  gen- 
teelly  called  in  Ireland,  “ tip  his  rags  a gullop.” — That  very  night 
lie  left  his  key  under  his  door  and  departed,  owing  a twelvemonth's 
lint  to  his  landlord,  besides  a suit  of  clothes,  and  various  artistic 
renovations.  Tlius  did  Dr.  Wriggle  Wrench  find  himself  the  tran- 
quil posscssor  of  a handsomc  wife,  and  a property  of  upwards  of 
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fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which,  fortunately  for  the  towri 
of  Galway,  enabled  him  to  live  without  practico,  having  verified  by 
his  marriage  the  oíd  Irish  saying — vou  miüht  as  well  kill  a 

MAN  AS  FRIGHTEN  HiM  TO  DEATII. 

It  is  customary  for  all  writers  of  romances  and  storics  to  inform 
tbe  gentle  and  curious  reader,  that  tbe  hero  and  beroine  of  bis  tale 
led  a long  and  a happy  life  — búfalas  ! as  we  are  historians,  we  have 
not  sucb  a favourable  issue  to  record.  We  lament  to  say,  that  a 
gallant  and  gay  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons  smote  tbe  lady*s  too- 
susceptible  beart,  and  she  proved  faitbless  to  the  üttle  Doctor.  A 
trlal  ensucd,  and,  strange  to  say,  twelve  true  mcn,  wbo  no  doubt  were 
bacbelors,  brought  in  a verdict  of  One  shiüing  damages  ! 

Her  fortune  was  at  her  own  disposal;  and  tbe  last  time  we  heard 
of  Dr.  Wrench,  be  was  surgcon  of  a convict  sbip. 

Burke  was  more  lucky.  He  liad  taken  bis  departure  witb  seve- 
ral  adventurers,  for  South  America,  where  he  really  did  screw  bis 
courage  to  tbe  sticking  point — the  more  readily,  as  the  mode  of 
warfare  was  just  calculated  to  suit  bim  — figbting  for  three  days  in 
tbe  week,  running  away  tbe  three  days  following,  and  resting  to 
repose  on  bis  laurels  every  Sunday.  Tlius,  be  actually  rose  to  tbe 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Tbe  story  of  “The  Prendí  Grenadicr  of 
Albuera,”  be  would  still  relate,  but  as  a hoax  that  be  liad  practised 
on  national  gullabiiity.  He  returned  to  England  covered  witb  giory, 
and  succeeded  in  marrying  a ricb  oíd  maid  at  Brigbton,  wbo  amply 
rewarded  bim  for  bis  liard  Services. 

Were  we  editing  anotber  series  of  “ Sayings  and  Doings,**  tliís 
bappy  unión  might  have  illustrated  a proverb  mucli  used  in  tbe 
Emerald  Isle,  Ir  is  a long  lañe  that  has  no  tcjkn. 


THE  QUIET  HOUR. 

BY  T.  J.  OU8ELEY. 

Listel,  listen  ! sounds  are  stealing 
Tiptoe  on  the  hulray  air  ; 

Eve,  her  rainbow  robe  reveáling, 

Blushes  through  the  twilight  fair  ; 

Whilst  dreamy  voices,  touch'd  with  Pleasurc's  pain, 
Hum  their  sweet  incense  through  the  yearning  brain. 

Listen,  listen  ! hearts  are  beating 
To  a soft  yet  dulcet  tone  ; 

Speak  not — breuthe  not, — eyes  are  meeting, 

Rich  in  light  as  jewellM  zone  : 

Echo  enchanted  sleeps — the  fragrant  breeze 
Just  fans  the  leafleus  on  the  ein’nild  trees. 

Listen,  listen  ! streams  are  singing 
Down  ainid  the  amber  tríade  ; 

Fairies  perfu med  hells  ore  ringing, 

The  night*hird  trills  from  out  the  sliade. 

Shall  not  our  silent  tumis  uwake  to  inove 
In  unisón,  when  all  around  is  love  1 
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oh,  A DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE’S  VOLÜME. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  ROYAL  PAVOURITE  AND  HER  VICTIM. 

Tlicre  is  tbe  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; 

’Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 

First  freedom,  and  tlien  glory — when  that  fails 

Wealth,  vire,  cormption.  B yro n . 

It  would  be  diíficult  to  over- estímate  the  influence  of  personal  ap- 
pearance.  The  masses  rarely  look  below  the  surface:  and  Madanie 
Lauricourt,  the  Bath  milliner,  had  livedwith  her  eyes  open  when  she 
left  this  as  her  dying  charge  to  the  niece  who  watched  her  last  hours, — 
“Laura,  if  yon  wish  to  thrive,  study, my  child,  study  the — exterior  /" 

In  the  last  montlis  of  my  chaplaincy  an  oíd  man  was  brought  into 
the  gaol, — a very  crafty  oíd  man  he  was  said  to  be,  a very  knowing 
oíd  man  he  unquestíonably  was, — who  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion.  lie  had  a profusión  of  long,  glossy  hair,  perfectly  white  ; fine 
clear  complexión  ; bright  blue  eye,  and  frank,  soldiery  address. 

On  visiting  round  the  prison — my  invariable  custom  on  a Thurs- 
day,  — I noticed  the  venerable  octogenarian  with  his  usual  compa- 
nion,  a book  ; and  looking  as  tranquil,  smiling,  and  self-possessed  as 
if  he  had  been  a voluntary  visitor,  and  not  a compulsory  inmate. 

“ Is  your  sight  so  strong  at  eighty  as  to  enable  you,  unassisted,  to 
read  that  elose  print  ?" 

“More  than  that/'  said  he,  briskly ; “it  enables  me  to  see  my 
way  out  of  this  dreary  prison,  and  through  the  mesh  of  difficulties 
which  my  eneniies  have  twined  around  me.  Afean while  this  gives 
wings  to  many  a heavy  hour."  líe  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a little 
devotional  manual  that  lay  beside  him.  “ It  was  the  present  of  my 

oíd  master,  the  rector  of  II 11.  I was  his  secretary  and  steward. 

He  little  thought  his  gift  would  one  day  consolé  me  in  a prison.  So 
much  for  acquaintance  with  the  great ! And,  above  all,  for  running 
on  the  Duke  of  York's  confidential  errands !" 

ts  Hark'ee,  my  man  ! Don't  introduce  idly  into  your  conversation 
ñames  like  those.  It  will  not  serve  your  purpose.  Quite  the  con- 
trary.  In  your  circumstances  the  freedom  is  manifestly  improper." 
“ Why  ?” 

“ Because  you  could  have  known  such  parties  only  by  hearsay." 

“ I saw  his  Boyal  Highness,"  returned  the  okl  man  firmly,  but 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  irritation,  “ every  day  of  my  life  at  one 
time.  Had  he  lived,  he  would — ei ten  tiotv — have  befriended  me. 
But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise:  and — I must  befriend  inyself." 

fí  But  the  clergyman  alluded  to — of  him  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

“ That  he  was  murdered  by  the  great — murdered, — I can  give  it 
no  other  term.  Wonderful ! that  he  who  was  so  compassionate  and 
generous  to  others  should  have  perished  so  fearfully  and  so  sadly/' 
The  oíd  man  brushed  away  a tear,  and  then  continued,  “ but  I don't 
blame  him,  — but  I do  her,  the  cockatrice ! and  the  great  still  more, 
who  encouraged  him  in  his  extravagance,  and  then — deserted  him." 

“ A country  clergyman,"  said  I,  calmly,  “should  have  known  the 
peril  of  such  associates." 

vol.  xvi.  2 f 
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“ But  he  was  not  a country  clergyman  ; at  least  his  could  hardly 
be  called  other  than  a town  living  ; and  the  friends  — the  summer 
friends, — which  his  various  popular  qualities  collectcd  round  him, 
were  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  His  society  was  sought  by  more 
than  one  member  of  the  royal  family.  This  very  circumstance  fed 
his  ambitious  hopes,  and  hastened  his  downfal*” 

“ Not  if  he  was  a man  of  principie.” 

c<  He  was  such  at  one  period — strictly  so  : but  principie,  sir,  some- 
times  totters  under  the  pressure  of  debí  and  difíiculty  ; and  a man’s 
sensc  of  right  and  Wrong  fades  before  the  howl  of  clamorous  credi- 
tors.  But  for  this,  ray  poor  master  would  never  have  been  so  infa- 
tuated  as  to  think  of  buying  his  way  to  a bishoprick.” 

" Buying  it?” 

“ A nobleman's  nepliew,  who  had  obtained  a commission  through 
her  mea ns  in  a * crack 1 cavalry  regiinent,  suggested  to  the  rector  the 
policy  of  makmg  africnd  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke.” 

€<  Doubtful  policy,  I should  say.” 

il  Doubtful  ?”  cried  the  oíd  man,  — " it  was  fatal.  The  advocacy 
of  this  woman  was  to  be  secured  by  gold ; and  the  incumbent  of 

II , already  in  difficulties,  and  beset  by  a crowd  of  creditors, 

was  driven  to  various,  and  not  very  becoming  expedienta  to  raise  the 
sum  which  this  harpy,  in  the firsl  instance,  demanded.  He  borrow- 
ed  right  and  left  ; and  at  length,  with  infinite  difficulty,  completed 
the  amount.  It  was  one  thousand  pounds.  During  the  progresa  of 
the  affair — ah  ! I little  knew  my  errand  : would  to  Gotl  I had!  my  con- 
fidingand  generous  benefactor  should  not  have  been  sogrossly  duped, 
— it  was  my  duty  more  than  once  to  wait  the  leisnre  of  the  royal  fa- 
vourite ; and  I well  remember  the  splendour  in  which  this  lively, 
vain,  extra  vagan  t,  and,  after  all,  not  particularly  handsome  woman, 
lived.  But  I recollected  her  long,  long  before  she  had  attracted  the 
noticeof  the  Duke  of  York.  I remembered  her  at  Exmouth,  when 
she  resided  at  Alanchester  House,  in  those  days  a noble  dwelling, 
adjoining  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  Exeter  banker;  and 
w hen  she  had  neither  bishopricks,  commissions,  ñor  clerkships  in  the 
ordnance,  to  dispose  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  Sad  ! sad ! that  he, 
w'ho  must  have  known  the  nature  of  her  claims  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  w’hose  very  calling  should  have  made  him  reject  advance- 
ment  through  such  a médium,  should  have  ever  trusted  fame,  for- 
tune, character,  all,  to  the  keeping  of  an  unscrupulous  woman !” 

“ And  was  there  no  friend, — no  connection, — none  to  warn  him  ?” 
“ He  had  no  confidant ! Secrccy  the  most  rigid  w’as  imposed  upon 
him  ; and  such  was  his  faith  in  the  favourite's  assurances,  and  such 
the  trust  he  reposed  in  her  oft-repeated  declarations,  that  to  the  very 
first  vacancy  on  the  bishop's  bencli  he  would,  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
influence,  inevitably  succeed ; that  instead  of  having  any  fears  about 
the  future,  and  prudently  curtailing  his  expenditure,  his  guests  be- 
came  more  numerous,  and  his  mode  of  living  more  lavish  than  ever. 
It  was  an  agreeable  position  while  the  delusion  lasted.  Much  was 
his  society  conrted  ; and  many  w’ere  the  gay  carriages  that  rattled 

down  to  H 11;  and  c a most  entertaining,  intelligent,  well-in- 

formed  host/  was  the  deseription  given  of  the  rector  by  his  various, 
and  wfell-informed  guests.  All  went  merrily  till  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  smashed  him — utterly  and  irretrievably.  Bishoprick,  rectory, 
royal  chaplaincy,  all  vauished.  In  twelve  hours  he  was  a ruined  man/ 9 
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“ The  House  of  Commons  ! There  you  must  be  in  error.  No  de- 
cisión oí’  that  house  could  so  affect  liim  ?” 

“ But  cvidence  giveu  at  its  bar  did.  There  was  at  that  time  of 
day  a mischievous,  restless  being,  named  Colonel  Wardle ; and  he 
coupled  together,  in  a very  ominous  way,  the  ñames  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  Sonic  truly  awkward  disclosures  were  made 
as  to  the  extent  in  which  the  lady  had  turned  to  pecuniary  account 
her  iníluence  over  her  royal  lover.  Among  other  lamentable  expo- 
sures  was  that  of  the  rectoras  negotiation  for  a bishoprick ; the  sum 
he  had  paid  the  lady  for  her  good  offices ; and  the  eagerness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  he  had  urged  her  to  fulfil  her  promises.  All 
became  public ; and  you  know,  sir,  how  furious  John  Bull  is  during 
his  periódica!  fits  of  morality,  and  with  what  determination  he  cla- 
mours  for  a victim.  In  truth  a victim  he  will  have . The  floodgates  of 
popular  indignation  were  all  open  on  my  unfortunate  master.  The 
press  denounced  him.  The  bench  of  bishops  cried  “ fie !"  and  were 
immeasurably  shocked  at  him.  Worst  of  all,  his  creditors  cried 
1 pay/  and  closed  their  ledgers  against  him.  Look  where  he  would, 
he  was  a ruined  man.  Flight  was  inevitable ; and,  to  avail,  it  must 
be  immcdiatc.  Every  shilling  he  could  raise  in  any  direction,  and 
from  any  source,  was  collected  together  ; and  at  dusk,  alone,  and  by 
stealth,  he  quitted  H 11  for  ever.  His  destination  in  the  first  in- 

stan ce  was  Hatchctt's  Hotel,  where  he  was  to  sleep ; and  w henee  he 
was  to  proceed  at  early  dawn  the  next  morning,  to  a foreign  hiding- 
place.  It  was  an  liour  full  of  anguish  for  one  so  caressed  and  fol- 
lowed  as  he  had  been  ; and  keen  was  the  self-reproach  which  at  that 
moment  stung  him.  No  marvel,  then,  that  recollection  and  self- 
control  utterly  failed  ! His  purse,  containing  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world, — every  facility  he  possessed  for  flight, — his  solé  friend  at  that 
crisis,  was  left,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  in  the 
haekney-coach  which  brought  him  to  Ilatchett's ; of  tliis  carriage  he 
had  not  taken  the  number  ; ñor,  in  hourly  dread  of  arrest,  did  he 
daré  to  adopt  means  to  ascertain  it.  lie  retired  to  his  sleeping- 
room  ; but  it  is  imagined  that  the  desperation  of  his  fortunes,  and 
his  forlorn  position,  and  his  dread  of  theworld’s  scorn,  overpcfwered 
liis  reason.  He  hung  himself  during  the  night  I The  waiter  found 
him  the  folio wing  morning  coid  and  lifeless.  He  was  suspended 
from  the  bed-post ; and  had  been  dead  some  hours ! All  attempt, 
therefore,  to  restore  him  was  hopeless.  Said  I not  rightly,  sir,  that 
he  was  a victim — a victim  to  a sordid  and  heartless  woman  ?” 

‘'And  the  Duke — did  he  show  no  feeling?” 

“ Great — great : but  he  was  himself  the  dupe  of  the  most  finished 
craft,  as  was,  ere  long,  admitted  by  his  swom  foes.” 

“ A melancholy  cióse/’ said  I,  “ to  an  unusual  and  unjustifiable 
speculation !" 

“ Ay  ! and  one  of  its  most  extraordinary  features  was  tliis,  — that 
with  ampie  opportuuities  of  ascertaining  personally  from  the  Duke 
himself  whether  the  lady's  representations  were  truc,  and  that  his 
Royal  Ilighness  had  taken,  and  was  taking  still,  the  active  part 
which  she  alleged,  in  the  rectoras  advancement,  he  never  adverted  to 
the  subject,  ñor  made  the  slightest  inquiry  ; an  omission  the  more 
incomprehensible,  since  after  his  death  it  was  found  he  had  been 
thrice  warned  anonymously  of  the  folly  of  placing  any  rebanee  on 
the  lady's  promises.  One  of  these  letters,  from  its  style,  the  liand- 
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writing,  and,  abovc  all,  from  its  positive  tenor,  was  thought  by  many 
to  liave  been  penned  by  the  Duke  himself.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  warning  was  unavailing.  JPoor  feilow  ! I well  remember  one  of 

bis  reraarks  in  bis  last  ministerial  effort  in  H 11  church.  lie  was 

alluding  to  the  rapidity  with  which  events  cliased  eacb  otber,  and 
drove  their  moral  and  meaning  from  man’s  memory.  lie  divided 
time  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu  ture ; and  contended  that 
true  wisdom  consisted  in  giving  up  the  past  to  oblivion  ; the  present 
to  duty  ; and  the  futuro  to  Providence.  ‘ The  past  to  oblivion  ! * 
Does  he  hold  to  that  estimate  now  ?” 

CIIAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  SPECULATOR. 

To  the  man  who  does  not  understand  high  principies,  who  at  best  calis  them 
convenieiit  prejudices,  diere  is  always  one  leat  in  the  lmok  of  knowledge  sliut ; 
there  ure  motives  that  are  unknown  to  him,  there  are  actions  which  he  cannot 
ooznprehend. — G.  P.  R.  J ajíes. 

“ And  now,*'  said  I,  taking  advantage  of  a pause  in  the  oíd  man’s 
narrative,  “let  me  direct  your  attention  to  matters  of  personal  im- 
port.  You,  who  llave  so  mucb  to  say  relative  to  another,  can, 
doubtless,  explain  thorougbly  your  own  position  : what  misdemeanor 
brings  you  boro  ?” 

íf  Oh ! one  quite  out  of  the  common  course!  I am  brougbt  here 
for  stealing  my  own  property  /” 

“ Don’t  trifle/*  said  1 sternly. 

“Nothing  further  from  my  intention:  nothing  more  unbecoming 
my  years.  I State  the  simple  truth.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  turn  away  as 
if  you  suspected  I was  misleading  you.” 

“ I more  than  suspected  it : my  impression  amounts  to  conviction.” 
“ Then  listen  ; and  admit  that  first  impressions  constantly  require 
correction.  I am  coníincd  here  on  a charge  of  felony, — purloining, 
they  term  it,  certain  deeds  and  documents,  which  deeds  and  docn- 
ments  happen  lo  be  my  own!  and  relate  to  my  own  property  ?” 

“ HT;w  so  ?” 

“ I am  a speculator,  and  a bold  one.  I married,  six  weeks  since, 
an  oíd  lady  of  seventy.” 
u Man — be  scrious  ! ” 

“Can  I be  otherwise  after  an  exploit  of  that  nature?*'  I turned 
away.  “ Nay,  sir,  pray  listen;  the  subject  is  tempting:  but  I will 
not  be  jocular.  Tliis  marriage,  which  none  could  say  was  prematuro, 
my  friends  regarded  as  insane:  myself  as  politic.  The  lady,  I grant, 
was  somewhat  open  to  remar k.  She  liad  been  in  difficulties ; was 
still  slightly  embarrassed ; and  her  ñame  not  altogether  new  in  the 
Insolvent  Court.  I own — these  points  are  best  admitted  in  the  out- 
set  — that  ber  estates  lay  in  the  county  of  Ayr  ; and  that  ber  as  sets 
were  represented  by  those  figures  called  by  mathematicians  * un- 
known quantities / still  I contend  it  was  a prudent  marriage  !” 

The  tone,  the  look,  the  gesture  with  which  tliis  avowal  was  made, 
were  so  droll  as  to  divert  me  from  my  settled  purpose  of  severely 
censuring  him. 

“ You  see,  sir/’  he  continued,  “ when  I made  the  acquaintance  of 
tliis  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  woman,  she  was  a widow  ; liaving  a 
Jife-interest  in  the  handsome  property  left  by  her  husband.  8he 
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relished  change  oPair,  and  was  much  given  to  locomotion  ; liked  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Bath,  and  the  sumraer  at  Southampton ; tlie 
a a turan  at  Paria,  and  the  spring  at  Cheltenham.  The  pastime  proved 
expensive  ; and  so  she  fell  first  into  the  clutches  oP  the  Jews;  then 
into  the  hands  oP  beings  infinitely  more  merciless — London  attor- 
neys;  and  was  politely  introduced  by  these  latter  to  the  polished 
courtesies  oP  the  Iusolvcnt  Court,  Thence,  aPter  a desperate  battle, 
she  mude  her  escape  ; and  Pound  to  her  cost  that  she  was  penniless, 
or  nearly  so,  her  liPe-income  being  assigned  over  to  the  use  and  be- 
nefit  oP  her  creditors.  Children,  it  is  true,  she  had,  who  were  lavish 
oP — their  critiques  and  counsel.  The  eldest  hopePul  remarked, — 
f This  comes  oP  your  rambling  propensities ! So  much  Por  having  a 
tasto  Por  nature ! What  occasion  had  yon  to  see  a sunset  on  the 
llhine,  or  the  Hay  oP  Naple3  by  moonlight?  You  shouíd  llave  re- 
raained  at  horae ; and  lrnve  taken  things  Por  granted*  1 Peel  Por  you  ! 
Jane  Peéis  Por  you  ! We  all  Peel  Por  you  ; and  our  united  advice  is 
— assistancefrom  us  you,  of  course,  do  not  twpccl, — our  united  and  dc- 
cidcd  advice  is  — keep  at  lióme  Por  the  rest  oP  your  days,  and  leave 
Poreign  sights  to  Poreign  people !'  What  an  agreeable  announce- 
raent!  and  how  consolatory,  under  the  circumstances  1M 

The  bushy  eyebrows  oP  the  speaker  rose;  the  cornersoP  his  raouth 
Pell ; his  comical  eyes  rolled  round  and  round  ; and  again  I deter- 
mined  to  interrupt  and  chide  liira  ; and,  as  bePore,  the  drollery  oP 
his  aspeet  rendered  my  resol ution  abortive. 

<(  I heard/* continued  he,  “oP  the  poor  woman's  trouble,  and  made 
it  my  business  to  look  earePully  through  her  late  husband's  will.  It 
was  a long-winded  docuraent ; but  at  length  I lighted  on  a clause 
which  would,  I saw,  daniage  her  enemies,  the  solicitors  — Ileaven’s 
blessings  on  Lord  Brougham  Por  his  cordial  hatred  oP  these  vam- 
pires  ! — hopelessly  and  irretrievably.  The  oíd  distiller's  will  gave 
his  locoraotion-loving  relict  the  inte  rest  oP  all  his  property  during 
her  liPe,  or,  as  a subsequent  sentence  slyly  stated,  « till  she  remar- 
ried.'  On  the  occurrence  oP  that  certainly  somewhat  improbable 
contingency  her  liPe-interest  ceased,  and  the  property  became  vested 
wholly  and  absolutely  in  her  children  ! ‘ Don'tyou  see/  saftl  I,  ad- 

dressing  her  aflectionate  oflfspring,  ‘the  araazing  importan  ce  oP  this 
clause?  Marry  your  mother;  marry  her  forthvvith ; marry  her,  I 
suy,  at  the  earliest  possible  raoment,  and  so  get  to  windward  most 
efFectually  oP  these  legal  blood-suekers/ 

“ ‘ 13ut  who  will  marry/  was  the  answer,  such  an  ailing,  decrepid, 
asthraatical  oíd  woraan  ?* 

* /,*  was  the  reply,  — ‘7,  on  any  sunshiny  morning  she  raay 
picase  to  ñame  V 

“The  idea  was  appvovcd  ; the  raarriage  decided  on  ; and  the  ce- 
reniony  perPormed.  The  lawyers  looked  grira,  and  relaxed,  slowly 
and  umvillingly  enough,  their  gripe  oPthe  property.  But  the  ludy's 
liPe-interest  was  at  an  end.  The  projierty  had  passed  to  her  chil- 
dren ; and  her  creditors  and  their  law'-advisers  prayed  Por  patience, 
and  whistled.  This  deliverance  eíPected,  I démanded  my  share  oP 
the  spoil,  and  reccived  Por  answer  that  I was  a disinterested  person, 
and  should  look,  like  all  disinterested  men,  Por  my  reward  in  hea- 
ven.  I demurred  to  so  distant  a date,  and  retaliated.  Every  deed 
belonging  to  the  property  I took  into  vn/  most  careful  custody.  My 
opponents  could  neither  sell,  ñor  mortgage,  ñor  transPer,  ñor — what 
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was  worst  of  all — receive . Their  better  judgment  deserted  tliem. 
They  grew  farious  ; and  instead  of  trying  one  or  more  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  ‘ conciliation  act brought  a charge  of  felony  against 
me:  and  here  I am.  But  it*s  all  moutishine!  They  can  make  no- 
thing  of  it  I They  thought  to  intimídate  me.  Bah  ! bah  ! There 
is  some  blood  in  these  oíd  veins  yet.  I *m  an  honest  man,  sil* : and 
so  I shall  prove  \” 

I had  my  doubts  of  this  from  his  own  statements  ; but  there  was 
no  time  to  argüe  the  point,  and  we  parted.  The  assizes  carne  on  ; 
and  at  their  cióse  I missed  my  oíd  acquaintance.  To  my  inquines 
for  him — 

“Oh  ! the  white-headed  oíd  gentleman  1"  replied  the  gaoler.  “ I 
remember  him.  He  *s  all  right  ! lie  left  this  morning.  lie 
doubled  up  the  lawyers,  as  he  said  he  should.” 

“ How  so  ? What  became  of  the  indictment?” 

“ No  biu  !” 

What  a candid,  clear-complexioned,  venerable-looking  oíd  ¿w- 
Iriguanl  he  was ! 


THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

BY  W.  O.  J.  BARKElt,  ESQ. 

Ps&im  cxxxvii. — Supcrflumina  Babyhmis. 

IIow  liarsh  was  tliat  request,  wliicli  Israel  lieard, 
From  scornful  lips  to  aching  hearts  preferr’d, 

When,  wliere  Enphmtes'  waters  slowly  glide, 

Weeping  they  sat  in  the  sweet  eventide. 

“ Strike  the  neglected  harp,  and  wake  thosc  lays 
Your  maids  were  wont  ’neath  Judah’s  vines  to  raise  f” 
Cruel  demand  ! how  may  the  captive  sing? 

How  shíill  tlie  mourner  touch  joy’s  goldeu  string  ? 

,f  Our  liarps  hang  ou  the  willow’s  withcr’d  bough, 
Broken  is  every  wire,  or  túneles»,  now  ; 
m The  songs  that  peal’d  through  Salem *8  holy  towers 
We  must  not,  cannot,  breathe  in  Gentile  bowers ! 

City  of  Solomon,  thy  porap  has  fled  ; 

Thy  ludís  lie  destílate,  thy  princcs  dead  ; 

A mi  where  the  glory  of  our  God  once  shone 
There  stand»  a erumhling  ruin,  void  and  lone. 

“ Though  dooni'd  to  wander  in  ungenial  dimes, 

A race  of  cxiles  for  our  fathers*  crimes, 

Never,  wliilst  through  our  veins  life’s  current  ílows 
Will  we  forget,  Jerusalem,  thy  woe»  ! 
u How  long.  O Lord  ! shall  Israel*»  foes  possess 
Thy  diosen  seat,  making  it  wildcrness? 

How  long,  a weary  remnant  sad  and  lone, 
jMust  Israel'»  children  dwell  in  lands  unknown  ? 

ÍC  Our  lióme  is  distant  far  ; yet  Fnncy's  dream 
Seáis  us  again  bv  Jordán’»  sacred  »tream 
And  willowy  lianks  ; but  ah  ! they  are  not  nigh, 

It  is  Euphrates’  wave  that  murmura  by!” 

So  sang  a dark-eyed  choir  of  Ilehrew  maids 
Their  latest  song  beneath  night’s  falling  shades  ; 

E’en  the  dark  river,  pausíng,  seem'd  to  hear, 

And  the  palé  willows  gleam'd  witli  many  a toar ! 

Banks  of  thc  Yo  re. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  H.  K.  ADDISON. 

Of  all  thc  agreeable,  of  all  tlie  fascinating  creatures  in  existence, 
none  can  equal  lt  the  real  woman  of  the  world/*  Of  all  the  coid,  stiif, 
and  repulsive  characters  that  frequent  society,  none  can  vie  with 
“ the  woman  of  the  world/’  Opposites  may  sometimos  be  trne  ; the 
contradictory  acconnt  liere  given  of  the  same  individual  is  strictly  cor- 
rect.  To  the  rich,  to  the  great,  to  the  iníluential,  the  female  we  de- 
scribe is  the  most  agreeable  companion  that  ever  won  golden  opinions. 
To  the  poor  relative,  to  the  fallen  friend,  or  the  person  above  wnom  she 
has  risen,  none  can  be  so  haughty,  so  insulting.  Tliank  Heaven  ! we 
seldom  tind  spinsters  enlisted  in  this  class,  and  rarely  persons  during 
their  first  marriage ; but  in  a well-seasoned  widowliood,  in  a State  of 
second  connubial  bliss,  the  vampire  lady  has  full  scope  to  plav  otF  the 
knowledge,  the  intrigue,  which  debased  moments  have  instilled  into 
her.  To  trample  on  those  who  have  served  her,  to  cut  those  who  can  no 
longer  pander  to  her  ambition  or  her  pleasure,  to  spurn  her  equals,  and 
to  make  use  of  her  superiors,  are  the  only  objects  in  life  which  the  hack- 
neyed  and  often-deceived  female  of  this  class  endeavours  to  accomplish. 
The  long-cheated  gambler  frequently  ends  in  becoming  a sharper,  con- 
sidering  it  but  fair  to  retalíate  on  the  less  experienced  those  evils  which 
he  hirnself  has  endurcd.  On  the  sanie  principie,  the  well-worn  matron 
of  deeply-acquired  knowledge,  seeks  to  deceive  those  who  have  already 
but  too  often  succeeded  in  misleading  her.  If  you  are  of  a reckless  dis- 
position  you  may  encounter  a tiger  single-handed,  and,  by  a mi  ráele, 
come  oíf  victorious.  Avoid,  however,  a “ woman  of  the  world/*  Satán: 
hirnself  is  no  match  for  her. 

Whenawoman  of  thisstamp  smiles,  be  sure  that  deceit  lurks  under 
the  seeminggood-nature.  Itistrue  that  she  will  occasionally,  in  pass- 
ing  in  her  carriage,  or  even  in  speaklng  to  her  servant,  thus  indulge ; 
these  bland  looks,  however,  are  meant  to  show  her  teetli,  lialf  of  which 
are  false.  If  she  really  and  palpably  smiles  upon  you,  there  is  a latent 
motive,  which  has  called  up  the  loolc  : some  scheme  is  about  to  te  built 
on  your  credulity.  When  she  frowns  she  is  less  dangerous  ; you  have 
foiled  her,  you  have  tlnvarted  her  in  some  of  her  plans,  you  have  gained 
her  eterna!  enmity  ; so  muck  the  better.  The  open  hatred  of  such  a 
beingis  far  preferable  to  her  liollow,  and  upas-breathing  friendship. 

If  a widow,  she  is  mild,  extrcmely  ready  to  oblige,  anxious  to  pro- 
mete the  plensures  of  u young  people,”  desirous  of  showing  attention 
to  the  oíd  and  the  infirm.  Bashral  of  lier  own  accomplishments,  she 
seems  anxious  to  draw  out  those  of  others,  warm  in  her  regards,  ear- 
nest  in  her  advice,  and  general  conversation. 

If  mnrried,  she  publicly  makes  mueh  of  her  liusband,  because  she 
knows  it  raises  herself.  A tyrant  at  lióme,  she  is  all  amiability  abrond ; 
wedded  to  an  oíd  man,  she  pretends  to  be  jealous  of  him,  in  order  to 
tickle  his  vanity.  Espoused  to  a young  one,  she  continually  aílbrds 
him  a round  of  pleasure,  to  prevent  his  thoughts  recurring  to  the  match 
he  has  made.  Overbearing  to  her  dependant  relativas,  obsequious  to 
her  betters,  knowing  and  alert  towards  her  tradespeople,  apparently 
innocent  and  simple  in  general  society,  the  woman  of  the  world  has  ac- 
cumulated  a nice  little  sum,  amasseu  what  is  vulgarly  called  “ a long 
stocking,”  in  case  of  her  husband’s  deatli ; for,  be  it  weli  understood. 
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tliis  regular  church-goer  lias  taken  her  own  reading  of  tlie  parable  of 
tbe  “ unjust  stewurd,”  and  wiselv  determined  to  make  friends  of  tlie 
“mammón  of  unrighteousness,”  in  order  that  world  1 y friends  inay  re- 
ceive  her  into  tlieir  u habitations.” 

No  oircumstance  can  throvv  thc  well-tutored  “ woman  of  tbe  world  ” 
off  her  guard.  It  is  true  she  has  her  companu  manner  and  voice,  her 
domestic  rule  and  tone;  yet  so  perfectly  au  Jiút  is  she,  so  continually 
prepared  for  every  evcnt,  that  I am  confident.,  in  case  of  a tire  occur- 
ring,  or  a stonn  beating  in  the  roof  of  her  house,  she  would,  previously 
to  ilying  froni  the  premises,  secure  her  jewel-box,  throw  off  her  ctirl- 
papérs,  and  put  on  a leetle  rouge. 

These  persons,  like  characters  in  a masquerade,  are  often  of  the 
amusing  sort.  The  key  of  tlieir  actions,  once  in  your  possession,  like 
the  manoiiivres  of  a snake,  their  tortuous  movements  are  an  amusing 
sludy.  They  can  never  seek  their  object  in  a direct  lino ; the  very  act 
of  shaking  your  hand  is  with  them  a subject  of  specnlation.  If  they 
have  children,  tliey  only  look  unon  them  as  the  probable  means  of  fu- 
ture  aggrandizeinent.  If  they  Lave  only  step-cliildren,  they  manageto 
sow  dissension  between  them  and  their  actual  parent,  and  turn  them 
out  of  doors.  Fathers,  motliers,  brotliers,  and  sisters,  are  all  very  well 
as  long  as  they  can  be  of  use.  When  they  cease  to  be  so,  they  are  iu- 
cu mbrances,  of  which  the  well-visured  dame  soon  m anages  to  get  rid. 

The  great  aiin  of  a worldly  woman  is  to  assume  an  easy,  good-na- 
tured,  and  friendly  manner  towards  those  whom  she  has  long  looked 
down  upon  and  insulted,  when  she  lmppens  to  tind  they  can  be  of  use 
to  her.  In  ten  minutes  her  apparent  candour  and  warm-heartedness 
have  eradicated  the  sting  her  former  unkindnesshad  inllicted.  Again, 
lier  dupe  believes,  and  confides  in  her  sincerity,  gives  up  the  point 
which  the  designing  female  is  anxious  to  gain,  and  is  once  more,  tliis 
point  acquired,  treated  with  scorn  by  her  who  was  only  aniiablc  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  effect  her  purpose. 

Avarice  is  a sure  concomitant  with  a knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
far-seeing  female  is  always  preparing  for  a winter's  day.  While  young 
and  handsome,  she  can  gain  rnuch  by  leading  on  admirers  by  artful 
siniles,*and  implied  encouragement ; but  well  she  knows  a time  must 
come  when  these  danglers  will  full  away.  To  lay  up  a store  against 
these  chances  is,  conseqnently,  her  every-day  aim. 

It  would  take  too  rnuch  time  to  studv  deeply  any  question ; practi- 
cal  knowledge  is  all  she  wants.  It  is  true,  she  intersperses  her  conver- 
sation  with  foreign  quotatioñs ; a fewsentences  of  this  kind  (thanks  to 
Maunder’s  “ Treasury  of  Knowledge,”  and  similar  works,)  are  easily 
acquired.  If  she  is  to  mect  a Barón  Kothschild  at  dinner,  she  learns 
from  the  Alorning  Post  the  price  of  the  funds  by  lieart.  If  she  is  to  sit 
next  to  an  admiral,  she  spells  over  the  engagements  he  lias  borne  a part 
in,  and  delights  liirn  by  her  seeming  cxtraordinary  knowledge  of  nauti- 
cal  events.  He  little  dreams  that  she  has  acquired  all  tliis  informution 
from  thrce  pugcs  of  James's  “Naval  Ilistory.”  Napier  tells  her  the 
feats  of  the  generáis  she  is  likely  to  talle  to ; while  the  moruing  journals 
lili  up  the  rest  of  her  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  society  she  is  gay,  upparently  artless,  deferential,  and  agreeable  ; 
at  borne  she  is  stingy,  cross,  seemingly  futigued,  and  slovenly.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  classes  of  tliis  character,  that  I sliall  here  con- 
clude  my  paper,  only  warning  you  rather  to  take  a serpent  to  your 
bosom  tlian  rnake  a friend  of  a u woman  of  the  world.” 
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A PAINTKR's  ADVENTURE  IN  PARIS. 

WITU  AN  IT.  I.USTRATIOX  BY  J.  IEECII. 

I a 3i  a young  English  artist — at  least,  my  friends  liave  been  telling 
me  so  for  the  last  four  years.  I do  not  believe  I have  any  claim  to  tlie 
ñame ; because  the  Royal  Academicians  liave  constan  ti  y refused  to  ac- 
cept  my  pictures ; and  they  ought  to  be  the  best  judges.  However, 
after  four  years'  striving  to  get  liung,  I gave  up  the  attempt  in  disgust, 
and  left  a country  where  I was  unappreciatcd  for  París.  I liad  intro- 
ductions  to  several  fasliionable  people,  as  I was  assured  by  those  who 
gave  me  the  letters  ; but  was  unable  to  deliver  tliem,  in  consequence 
of  niv  beard  being  iu  sucli  an  unbecoming  State  for  the  first  month 
after  I took  up  my  quarters  in  the  Rué  Xotre  Dame  des  Champa, 
which  runs,  you  know,  at  right  angles  to  the  llue  Vaugirard,  parallel 
with  the  Luxemhourg  Gardens.  I do  not  admire  a beard,  but  I found 
all  the  artists  wore  tliem,  and  tried  by  their  recommendation  to  cultí- 
vate one,  which  grew  so  slowly  and  irregularly  that  I was  quite  impre- 
sentable for  a long  time,  except  at  the  tabla  < Vitóte  of  artists,  where  I 
dined,  at  the  wine-shop  of  one  Perú  Moulin  in  the  Rué  Cherche  Midi. 
I was  introduced  to  it  by  a young  Englishman,  who  was  painting  in 
Paria ; where  he  found  everything  au  artist  requires  more  within  his 
reach  tlian  in  England.  Atelier,  fees,  models,  canvases,  colours,  & c., 
were  all  cheaper  and  better  than  amongst  us.  He  was  a great  fa- 
vourite  of  the  young  Frenchmen  who  filled  the  table  at  Pere  Moulin’s 
wine-shop.  I am  a painter,  and  must  describe  minutely.  Yon  enter- 
ed  the  room  where  we  dined  througli  the  sliop,  wliose  low  counter, 
well  furnished  with  bottles  and  glasses,  was  presided  over  by  Madume 
]\foulin,  a good  motherly  lady,  who  made  capital  soup,  and  liad  the  se- 
cret  of  a sauté  of  kidneys  to  perfección.  Beliind  the  shop  are  twodark 
boles ; in  one  of  which  lives  the  boy  George,  with  a fayourite  pig  of 
Moulin's,  though  the  pig  is  very  small,  and  clean,  and  when  I write 
this  will,  no  doubt,  liave  been  caten.  The  other  dark  hole  is  the  re- 
sort  of  several  respectable  work-people,  who  come  here  to  diñe,  and 
play  at  dominóes.  Immediately  beyond  these  lies  our  dining-room.  T 
must  say  it  is  rudely  furnished.  A long  table  nearly  filis  it ; leaving 
just  room  for  a row  of  stump  chairs  at  eacli  side,  and  a stove  at  the  end. 
I am  also  bound  to  confesa  that  it  smells  strong  of  capóra /,  or  wh a t an- 
swers  in  Franco  to  shng-tobacco.  But  this  we  like,  and  the  ladies 
who  visit  us  occasionally  are  used  to  it.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
the  most  extravagant  ckarges — I mean  caricatures  of  the  dilferent 
artists  who  diñe  here- — painted  by  their  most  intímate  friends.  This 
is  the  real  treasure  of  the  liouse,  valued  by  Moulin  with  a sincerity 
that  would  put  your  regular  collectors  to  sharne.  lie  figures  amongst 
tliem  himself.  If  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  been 
negotiating  with  him  for  the  purchnse  of  this  gullery,  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining  it,  it  will  be  a great  thing  for  the  public.  Well,  so  much  for 
our  dining-room.  Its  inmates  are  all  artists,  more  or  less;  to  be  sure 
we  do  admit  the  respectable  pharmacien  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Street,  and  that  darling,  Pere  Bisquet,  who  is  quite  the  wit  of  the 
party,  though  he  has  a wife  at  lióme,  he  says  (though  we  don't  believe 
it).  You  may  see  his  portrait  over  his  head,  crowned  with  a wreatli  of 
ribbons  and  artificial  flowers,  to  typify  his  devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 
Then  there  are  two  or  tliree  clerks  in  public  offices,  capital  fellows  in 
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their  way,  and  who  can  all  of  them  liandle  a pencil  more  or  less.  That 
stalwart  young  man,  with  liglit  hair,  is  Martial  D’Herrison,  a native  of 
Dunkerque,  and  an  enginecr.  He  will  make  his  fortune  in  South 
America.  He  wishes  to  be  thought  very  cynical  and  wicked,  but  is  at 
lieart  a good  fellow.  His  neighbour  is  my  English  friend,  Armstrong, 
tliough  his  beard  is  so  magnificent,  and  bis  bead  so  decidedly  French 
in  style.  His  great  N e wfoundland  dog,  Vulcan,  is  at  his  feet ; and 
very  proud  and  pleasant  he  looks.  Beyond  liini  do  you  see  that  young 
man,  with  bushy  strong  black  hair,  like  a lion's  mane,  or  rather,  like 
tlie  wig  or  a New  Guinea  savage,  in  a red  flannel  shirt  (they  cali  them 
varrusses , and  half  the  artists  wear  them).  His  ñame  is  Le  Bretón, 
and  he  comes  from  L'Orient,  in  Brittany.  lie  just  missed  the  grand 
pri¿ v at  the  French  Royal  Academy  {The  Eculc  des  JBcaux  Arls),  and 
will  make  a íigure  in  tíie  world.  lie  is  as  decided  as  Napoleón,  and 
as  strong  as  a bull,  with  a fiery  temper,  and  abundance  of  invention. 
And  on  his  left  sits  a giant  in  body  and  a lamb  in  mind,  our  darling 
oíd  Chappelier,  a courier  de  cabinet , who,  wlien  not  on  the  road,  does 
nothing  but  paint  impossible  pictures,  and  whom  everybody  loves. 
The  not  very  remarkable-looking  person  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  stove 
is  the  writer  of  this  paper.  There  may  be  half-a-dozen  besides,  whom 
I need  not  describe,  as  they  are  not  of  any  importance  to  my  story. 
Well,  I llave  got  my  characters  before  you,  tliough  I wish  I were  woríc- 
ing  with  palette  and  pencil  instead  of  pen  and  paper,  os  I sliould  tlien 
be  more  at  home  in  my  work. 

I certainly  lived  a pleasant  life  in  París.  Painting  all  day  ; our 
merry  dinuer  of  thirty  sous ; our  pipes  afterwards,  with  a petit  yerre  ; 
and  those  glorious  atelier  evenings,  when  we  gathered  round  the  stove 
in  the  large  barn-like,  half-furnished  room.  I see  them  now  ; the 
liuge  caséis,  with  their  half-covered  canvases  slioved  into  corners;  the 
casts  and  studies  that  covered  the  walls ; the  two  or  tliree  odd-looking 
carved  cliairs ; perhaps  a lay  figure,  if  not  a skeleton,  in  one  córner, 
and  a guitar  in  another  ; the  pleasant  fumes  of  the  caporal  in  one's  nos- 
trils  ; and  through  all,  the  clear  voice  of  Rema  and  Fifine  mingling  in 
sweet  treble  with  D'Herrison's  powerful  bass,  or  my  friend  Arm- 
strong's  clear  English  barytone,  that  it  made  one  proud  of  one’s  coun- 
try  to  hear.  They  certainly  were  pleasant  evenings,  ay,  and  the  right 
sort  of  evenings  for  an  artist  to  spend.  IMany  a problem  of  art  was 
discussed  fairly  and  fearlessly  in  our  conclaves ; and  the  good-hearted 
little  grisettes , who  were  our  friends  and  companions,  looked  quietly  on, 
smiling  at  what  they  did  not  understand. 

One  night  our  meeting  at  Armstrong’s  liad  been  prolonged  to  an  un- 
nsually  late  hour.  When  I tell  you  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve  you 
will  not  wonder  at  it.  We  had  had  all  manner  of  festivities.  A liuge 
plum-pudding  purchased  at  the  English  confectioner's  in  the  Rué  St. 
Germain,  after  sore  puzzlement  of  the  grisettes  about  the  cooking  of  it, 
had  been  discussed,  with  its  accompanying  burnt  brandy.  We,  the 
English  of  the  party,  had  sung  “ Rule  Britannia  ” and  “ God  save  the 
King  ” till  we  were  lioarse ; and  the  Frenchmen,  in  rivalry,  had  made 
the  oíd  walls  ring  again  with  the  “ Marseillaise”  and  “Le  Cliant  du 
Départ,*’  followed  by  a general  cliorus  of  French  and  English,  men 
and  women,  of 

u Voild  la  vie, 

Voila  la  v¡e, 

Des  Boliómiens  Parísiens  !** 
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from  the  melodrama  at  the  Ambigú,  tlieu  turning  the  heads  of  all 
París.  We  had  growu  very  riotous  towards  the  small  hours,  and  one 
of  us,  who  had  credit  with  the  marchand  des  vins  over  the  way,  had 
rashly  procu  red  half-a-dozen  of  Beaune  (first  quality),  which  again  guve 
rise  to  a general  frying  of  beignels  ” discussed  with  heartiest  relish, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  and  snatches  of  discordant  song.  In  fact,  we 
were  as  near  drunk  as  one  ever  allows  oneself  to  be  in  Franco,  and  in- 
curred  inore  than  one  warning  growl  from  the  patrol  as  we  descended 
the  Rué  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  on  our  way  to  the  Rué  Vaugirard. 
Iiere  we  separated.  I and  Le  Bretón,  though  our  roads  lay  in  oppo- 
site  directions,  liad  got  into  a hazy  but  vehement  argument  about  the 
respective  provinces  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  he  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing  me  to  the  door  of  my  lodgings  opposite  to  the  Luxembourg.  We 
arrived  there  without  coming  to  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion  ; and  no  wonder,  seeing  tliat  wiser  uien,  and  soberer  disputan 
have  been  unable  to  decide  on  the  same  knotty  point. 

“ We  must  not  part  yet,”  said  Le  Bretón.  “ If  Madame  Bourgeoi 
will  let  me  in,  I '11  smoke  a pipe  with  you  before  going  to  bed.” 

“ Very  welí,”  I replied,  repeating  a ring  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
drowsiest  purlic re  in  the  quarter.  No  answer  was  returned ; no 
cordon  pulled  to  give  us  entrance.  My  impatient  comrade  grew  tired 
of  standing  in  the  coid ; and,  let  me  tell  you  that  a Christmas  niglit 
in  París,  with  the  mud  two  incites  deep  under  your  feet,  is  no  joke. 

€t  Let  us  adjonrn  to  the  Terrain  ” exclaimed  he  at  last,  pulling  me 
by  the  arm.  t(  I '11  light  a iire,  and  you  símil  sleep  on  my  sola.” 

I was  in  that  happy  State  when  bed  is  no  object,  and  agreed  to  his 
proposal.  The  Terrain  to  which  we  were  bound  was  a wide  space  of 
enciosed  grouud,  covered  with  stunted  vegetables,  and  broken  up  into 
building  sites,  encumbered  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  an  in- 
creasing  quarter,  mason’s  shed,  hewn  stones,  and  lime-heaps.  The 
liouse  in  which  Le  Bretón  lived  stood  isolated  in  the  centre  of  this 
plot,  which  might  be  of  efffht  acres  in  extent,  between  the  Rué  Vau- 
girard and  the  exterior  Boulevard.  The  house  itself  resembled  a chalet  ; 
and  I cannot  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  built  originally.  At 
present  it  contained  half-a-dozen  ateliers,  and  the  apartments  occu- 
pied  by  my  companion,  who  was  the  solé  occupant  of  the  building  after 
dark. 

“ Take  care  of  your  shins  1”  he  cried  out,  as  we  groped  for  the  door- 
way,  amidst  a chaos  of  débris  of  building  material». 

“ All  right  I”  I sang  out  as  we  entered  the  porch. 
lie  had  lucifers  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  lighting  his  candle,  showed 
me  the  broad,  old-fashioned  staircase  running  up  to  a corridor  which 
extended  round  two  sides  of  the  interior,  and  communicated  with  the 
ateliers  and  his  apartments.  By  the  dim  light  of  his  candle,  which 
only  half  lighted  the  wide  space,  the  place  had  a coid,  ski  very,  un- 
comfortable  look,  reminding  one  of  the  mysterious  country-h ouses  into 
which  benighted  truvellers  are  ushered  ¡u  M inerva  Press  romauces, 
when  their  carringes  break  down  in  wild  countries.  Le  Bretón  ran  up 
the  stairs,  and  I followed  him.  His  rooms  were  on  the  right ; a small 
salón,  with  a bedroom  adjoining,  and  the  atelier  facing ; so  that  to  en- 
ter  the  latter  one  had  to  cross  the  corridor. 

1 1 is  rooms  were  more  comfortable  than  I had  anticipated  from  the 
first  sight  of  the  honse ; and  when  he  had  lit  his  stove,  and  we  gather- 
ed  in  cióse  to  the  ckeerful  iire,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  some  right  oíd  cog- 
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nac  witbin  reacli,  I felt  fit  to  face  anything  in  tlie  way  of  robber, 
ghost,  or  argument.  I little  thought  how  soon  my  coolness  miglit  be 
put  to  tlie  proof.  Well,  we  argued  un  til  both  of  us  confessed  tliat  \ve 
liad  so  thoroughly  lost  sight  of  tbe  original  question  in  a fierce  contro- 
versy  about  French  and  English  scbools  of  painting,  tlmt  it  was  not 
worth  wliile  to  try  and  reeover  it.  Le  Bretón  retired  to  bed,  and  I, 
lugging  bis  oíd  sofá,  a regular  painter's  proper ty,  with  cover  of  stamp- 
ed  Utrecht  velvet,  and  quaintly-carved  legs,  as  near  to  tbe  stove  as 
safety  allowed,  stretcbed  myself  upon  it,  to  sleep  as  I best  migbt.  I 
watched  tbe  stove,  the  door  of  wbicb  I opened,  till  tbe  wood  ashes, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  liad  alinost  expired,  and  tlien  fell  asleep. 
I don't  know  how  long  I liad  slept,  wben  I was  startled  from  my  un- 
certain  slumber  by  a noise  at  my  ear  as  of  one  stumbling  over  sonie- 
tliing.  At  íirst  I tbougbt  Le  Bretón  migbt  luive  left  bis  bed,  and  was 
on  tbe  point  of  abusing  him  for  awakening  me,  wben  a suppressed 
sacre , in  a voice  of  a pitcli  quite  different  from  my  companioirs,  drove 
away  all  tbe  fumes  of  sleep  and  cognac,  and  set  me  listening,  in  tlmt 
sort  of  coid  sweat  one  feels  under  sucb  circnmstances,  my  moutb  wide 
open  tliat  my  breatbing  migbt  not  be  beard,  but  my  beart  beating  so 
fast  and  loud,  as  1 fuiicied  tlmt  tbe  foruier  precaution  seemed  useless. 
An  bour  appeared  to  elapse  before  anything  followed  tbe  first  excla- 
mation.  Then  I beard  in  a distinot,  síowly  enunciated  wbisper,  “ To 
tbe  right,  Antoine,  and  take  cure  of  tbe  easel  near  tbe  door.**  Then  a 
cautious  step  nlong  tbe  corridor,  bardly  audible.  Tbe  walker  evident- 
ly  wore  chaussons , or  list-slippers.  He  stopped  at  tbe  door,  and  1 felt 
sick  with  expectation ; different,  bowever,  from  tbe  first  vague  fear  I 
liad  experienced  on  waking. 

<fNow,  le  rife”  (tbe  light),  wbispered  tbe  first  voice,  and  1 beard 
tbe  whiz  of  a lucifer  and  saw  the  mufiled  light  of  a dark  lantern  cuu- 
tiously  let  in  from  tbe  doorway.  It  was  evident  tlmt  tbe  tbieves,  for 
sucb  they  clearly  were,  liad  not  anticipated  finding  two  inmates.  Tbe 
first  exclamation  of  tbe  man  in  tbe  room  was  “ Tbe  devil,  there  are 
two  of  them  \ ” 

“ I 've  got  my  knife,"  cooly  rejoined  bis  compauion,  and  under 
my  half-closed  eyelids  I saw  him  produce  from  bis  side-pocket  one 
of  tliose  rascally-looking  spring  knives,  wbicb  though  prohibited  liy 
tbe  pólice,  are  sold  in  grcat  numbers  in  Puris.  I felt  tlmt  sort  of 
tingle  which  accompanies  the  return  of  tbe  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
cautionsly  gatbered  myself  up  for  a spring,  under  tbe  heavy  cloak 
wbicb  I liad  drawn  over  me  before  going  to  sleep. 

te  Look  to  tbe  sofá,  Antoine,  while  I délache  de  bouchon”  (secure  tbe 
money),  said  tbe  first  rufiian,  as  be  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  tbe  com- 
mode,  wbicb  was  cióse  to  tbe  bed,  aml  in  wbicb  I knew  Le  Bretón 
kept  bis  money.  The  other  rascal,  a low,  ill-looking  vagabond,  in  a 
blue  blouse  and  trousers  of  blue  cotton,  liad  made  but  two  steps  towards 
me  from  tbe  duor,  when  I gave  a terrific  spring  from  tbe  sofá,  shout- 
ing  at  tbe  same  moment  to  Le  Bretón  in  a voice  that  would  hove 
waked  tbe  seven  sleepers.  My  object  was  to  fling  tbe  cloak  over  tbe 
liead  of  my  opponent,  but  unfortunntely  be  was  prepared,  and  by  a 
movement  of  bis  arms,  before  I could  reacli  him,  tlirew  it  back  so  as 
almost  to  entangle  me,  at  tbe  same  time  dasbing  upon  me  with  a 
8torm  of  oaths  und  tbrowing  tbe  light  of  bis  lantern  full  in  my  eyes  so 
as  effectually  to  dazzle  me.  Before  I knew  where  we  were,  be  was 
upon  me,  dealing  stabs  with  bis  knife,  wbicb  were  intercepted  by  tbe 
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cloak,  which,  I believed,  saved  ine.  As  it  was,  I felt  tlie  blood  running 
freely  from  my  neck.  At  my  cry,  Le  Bretón  bad  awakened,  but  not 
in  time  to  escape  a stunning  blow  from  a short  leaded  stick,  generally 
carried  by  the  Parisian  night  robbers  in  tlieir  exploits.  But  Le  Bre- 
tón, strong  as  a horse,  would,  I knew,  take  twice  the  killing  of  an 
ordinnry  man,  and  I felt  comparatively  easy  about  him  ; but  about 
myself,  I was  elfectually  prevented  from  doing  any  miscbief  to  my  ad- 
versary  by  the  cloak,  which,  wliile  it  sheltered  me,  completely  ham- 
pered  my  arms.  At  last,  however,  I inanaged  to  get  my  arms  loose, 
and  grappled  with  the  robber.  I am  a West  mor  eland  man,  and  know  a 
wrestling  trick  or  two,  which  I lioped  would  enable  me  to  floor  him. 
He  was,  however,  trained  in  this  savalte,  and  foiled  me  at  tbis.  All 
I could  do  was  to  hold  his  arms  by  flinging  mine  about  bis  body,  and 
this  I succeeded  in  doing  though  I felt  my  strength  failing  me  every 
instant.  Wliile  thus  emploved,  wliat  was  my  horror  suddenly  to  see 
Le  Bretón  spring  past  me,  followed  closely  by  the  other  robber,  strik- 
ing  furiously  at  him  with  his  short  stick  ! He  has  fled,  thought  I, 
eithcr  for  safety  or  assistance,  and  we  shnll  have  to  settle  our  affair 
alone.  There  we  stood,  my  opponent  striving  to  release  himself  from 
my  grasj),  I using  my  strength,  now  sinking  rast  from  loss  of  blood,  to 
keep  his  arins  pinned  to  his  sides.  Not  a sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
rooin  but  onr  heavy  breathing  and  the  robber’s  suppressed  curses.  I 
heard  a scuílle  going  on  without,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  clearly. 
Things  might  have  bcen  thus  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when  my 
assailant,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a treuiendous  heave,  which 
staggered  me.  He  felt  my  legs  giving  under  me,  and  redoubled  his 
efforts.  A mist  carne  before  my  eyes ; I yielded  ground,  and  down  we 
carne,  I btdow,  the  robber  above  me.  He  extricated  his  arms,  and  I 
felt  rather  tlian  saw  the  knife  raised  in  his  liand.  It  carne  down,  for- 
tunately,  not  through,  but  within  an  inch  of  my  neck,  for  I believe 
the  fellow  was  as  exhausted  as  myself.  I shut  my  eyes  and  waited  for 
his  next  blow,  sick  at  heart.  Ilark  ! what  is  that  coming  up  the  stair- 
case?  It  is  no  rnan's  step!  Something  leaps  into  the  room,  bounding 
over  the  lantern.  The  weiglit  is  taken  off  my  ebest,  and  as  I rise  to 
my  knees,  it  is  to  see,  by  the  flickering  light,  my  assailant  in  the  fangs 
of  Vulcan,  Armstrong’s  dog,  which,  without  our  knowledge,  liad 
followed  us  from  the  atelier,  and  entered  the  Terrain  behind  the  robbers. 
The  dog  liad  got  his  man  by  the  throat  and  would  have  finished  him. 
As  it  was,  when  I called  him  off,  the  fellow  was  bleeding  like  a pig, 
and  half  suffocated  : so  we  changed  positions. 

The  group  was  rather  a picturesque  one.  Vulcan  couchant,  his  great 
tail  thump  thumping  on  the  lloor,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  prostrate 
robber,  on  whose  chest  I was  kneeling,  wliile  the  lantern,  upset,  thrcw 
strange  oblique  shadows  from  everything  in  the  room. 

But  during  this  time  what  liad  become  of  Le  Bretón  ? I liad  been 
in  too  critical  a position  to  attond  to  anything  but  my  own  affairs,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  entered  the  room,  completely  blown,  that  I learnt 
how  it  liad  fared  with  the  other  robber.  My  friend  had  not  Hed  as  I 
liad  done  him  the  injustice  to  suspect.  By  a providential  chance,  he 
had  that  very  day  been  making  a study  of  arms  for  u picture  he  was 
painting,  and  had  hired  from  one  of  the  curiosity  sliops  of  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  a number  of  quaint,  but  formidable  Eastern  weapons,  which 
were  grouped  in  his  atelier.  This  had  flashed  on  his  recollection 
during  his  brief  contest,  and  he  had  managed,  on  leaving  the  room,  to 
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burst  open  the  atelier  door  by  a rush,  and  arni  liimself  with  a yataghan, 
witb  which  he  soon  turiied  tlie  tables  upon  his  opponent.  Like  a true 
American,  his  blood  was  up  ; he  was  in  no  liurrv  to  give  up  the  aftair, 
and  not  content  with  putting  the  man  to  flight,  liad  followed  liim  across 
the  Terrain,  without  thinking  of  me. 

“ l thought/J  he  said,  when  I remonstrated  with  him,  “ tliat  an 
Englishman  was  a match  for  any  single  opponent,  especially  a Freiieli- 
man,"  he  added  with  a sort  of  lialf  sneer,  for  this  was  a sore  point  with 
him. 

Well,  Le  Bretón  found  a cord,  and  we  secured  my  man,  and  then  sat 
down,  after  relighting  the  stove,  to  wait  for  daylight. 

I need  not  add  that  our  captivo  was  speedily  introduced  to  the 
sergent  de  ville,  and  on  examination  was  recognised  as  a “ reci  diviste  ” 
or  criminal  already  convicted,  what  in  the  Argot  theycall  a “ chaval  de 
retour."  lie  is  still  at  Brest,  undergoing  the  pleasures  of  the  travaux 
Jorcos  á perpetuité.  In  gratitude  to  Vulcan  I painted  his  portrait, 
which  hangs  befare  me  as  I write — good  dog  ! If  it  liad  not  been  for 
yon  I shouldn’t  llave  lived  to  paint  a fresco,  even  in  Westminster  Hall, 
which  the  Times  says  is  “ audacious,”  and  the  Ilerald  “ ridiculous  and 
exaggerated.**  I know  T think  it  is  the  best  thing  there. 


CIIARLECOTE  HALL,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

BY  WILLXAH  J OX ES. 


Ore  Y pile,  and  venerable  ! Thou 
On  wliom  the  weight  of  years 

Ts  tleep  iinpress’d  ; whosc  hoary  brow 
Ilath  traces  Time  endears. 

A proud  ancestral  borne  thou  art, 

A noble  heritage  ; 

With  glories  fien'  could  thus  impart, 
Unchanged  firom  age  to  age  ! 

My  lieart  grows  buoyant  as  I inark 
That  place  of  quiet  rest ; 

Amidst  those  monarchs  of  the  jiark 
That  shade  the  river’s  breast. 

It  is  a spot  could  sorrow  seek 
Its  lonelincss  to  wile, 

The  cloud  upon  the  soul  would  break 
Eeneath  its  pleasant  smile. 

The  borne  of  poesy  ! Behohl 

With  what  sweet  love  ’tis  franght, 

What  varied  beuutics  here  unfold, 
And  lead  to  pensive  thought. 

The  liart  now  bounding  by  appears 
Less  timid  in  his  mood  ; 

For  none  doth  practise  on  his  fenrs 
In  this  green  solitude. 

And  Genius  hreathes  with  hallow’d 
spell 

Its  influence  a round  ; 

The  peasant  tales  of  yore  will  tell 
Of  Charlecote’s  haunted  ground. 

How  he,  the  mighty  M áster  Miad, 
Advent’rous,  sought  this  spot. 

And  by  the  slaughter  of  a hind 
First  tniced  his  wondrous  lot. 


Thut  deep  recesa!  It  miglit  be  there 
The  midnight  prowler  stray’d, 

And  singled  froiu  his  oovert  lair 
The  fawn  in  yonder  glade. 

A good  1 y shot ! and,  hending  low, 
ít  pa nts  with  fleeting  breath, 

WhiJe  hending  o*er  with  hoated  brow, 
lie  gives  the  blow  of  death. 

Wby  starts  tbe  rciver  o’er  his  prey, 

Or  quails  his  piercing  eye  ? 

A light  sheds  forth  its  watchful  rny. 
And  hurried  steps  draw  nigli. 

That  stalwart  form  the  menials  grasp, 
With  shout  and  jest  obsedie, 

While  round  his  hands  the  thong  they 
clasp, 

Awed  by  his  tlireat'ning  mien. 

The  twelve  white  Ludes  ! Shallow’s 
badge, 

What  mirth  do  they  recall  ? 

The  justice  seated,  pent  with  rage, 

In  yonder  stately  hall. 

And  Shakspere,  ready  to  provoke 
His  spleen  and  self-coneeit, 

With  salí ies  humorsome,  or  joke 
Upon  his  vent’rous  feat. 

* * * « 

Ilere,  in  this  woodland  wilderness 
Doth  rise  a shrine  to  Fume, 

Where  Nature  lavingly  doth  blcss 
The  poet’s  gifted  ñame  ! 

Where  ev'ry  ohject  sanctifies 
His  memory  and  wortli, 

And  tells  how  Genius  never  dies, 

Rut  rules  for  aye  on  curtli ! 
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Now  that  the  horse  rampant  has  been  driven  from  tlie  lieraldic  field 
of  England  to  that  of  Han  o ver,  and  we  miss  that  noble  animara 
prancing  attitude,  enlivening  the  oíd  familiar  blazonry  of  British  liona 
and  Irisli  harps;  we  liave  a chance  of  substituting  a beast  as  truly 
national.  If  our  cavalry  be  matchless,  our  doggery  is  unequalled;  and 
the  latter,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  excellence,  carries  off  the  palm. 
We  llave  every  year  instances  of  suras  varying  from  two  to  four 
thousand  guineas  being  given  for  a horse ; but  ¡t  is  only  lately  that  we 
liave  becomc  acquaintcd  with  the  valué  set  upon  canine  aristocracy. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  celebrated  gun-maker  of  Bond 
Street,  or  rather,  representad  ve  of  the  great  Birmingham  fabrieator, 
Westley  Richards,  before  the  Dog-stealing  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Conimons,  should  be  given  entire,  as  a new  chapter,  in  the  next 
cdition  of  Bewiek's  Quadrupeds.  From  it  we  learn  that  from  thirty 
to  sevcnty  guineas  is  the  pnce  of  King  Charles’s  dogs  and  peculiar 
Blenheim  spaniels,  and  that  pointers  and  setters  of  the  purest  blood 
frequently  fetch  fifty  guineas.  A dog-sick  tailor  of  Solio,  (honour  be 
to  his  canine  penchant!)  is  therein  chronicled  to  liave  refused  forty 
guineas  for  his  pet;  the  said  snip's  income,  waifs,  strays  and  cabbage 
included,  only  averaging  cightcen  shillings  a wcck ; wliilst  a sham- 
gold  washcr  in  Regent  Street  gave  a hundred  and  fortyguineas  for  a 
delicate  animal  of  a peculiarly  diminutive  General  Tom-tliumbish 
stature.  Myself  cut,  a few  days  since,  a bunch  of  white  Syrian 
grapes,  weighing  two  pounds  more  than  a fair  friend’s  silky  pet  on  my 
lap  whilst  I write.  The  little  sliaggy  morsel  is  a year  oíd,  and  only 
arrived  yesterday,  a presen t from  the  Havannah.  Being  shy  of  Mr. 
Bishop’s  friends,  I omit  to  say  where  I live. 

English  dogs  are  fast  regaining  their  proper  station  in  society.  We 
rejoice  at  nature’s  re-possession  of  its  equilibrium.  Our  arms  are  a dog 
salient  regardant,  and  our  motto,  “ Dum  canimus  canemus " Whilst 
we  are  canine  we  will  burk.”  Our  dogology  is  based  upon  the  re- 
searches  of  learned  antiquarics,  and  now  that  dogs  are  resuming  the 
cliaracter  for  which  they  least  were  celebrated  in  Britain,  we  should 
be  disloyal  to  our  crest  were  we  not  to  add  our  mi  te  towards  confirm- 
ing  tliis  good  fceling. 

Latín  historians  tell  us  that  the  dogs  of  Britain  were  trained  by  the 
Gauls,  and  used  in  their  battles;  and  so  convinced  were  the  Romans 
oí’  their  prowess,  that  persons  were  appointed  especially  to  procure 
and  forward  them  for  the  combat  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  poet 
Gratius,  the  contcmporary  of  Ovid,  in  his  work  on  hunting,  commends 
their  superior  boldness;  at  the  same  time  he  confesses  they  were  far 
inferior  in  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

Si  non  ad  speciem,  mentiturosque  decores 
Protinus;  hato  una  est  catulis  jactura  Uritannis. 

At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promerendaque  virtus, 

Kt  vocat  extremo  pneceps  discrimine  Mavors, 

Non  tune  egregios  tautum  admirere  Molossos. 

In  the  oíd  romance  of  Sir  Triamour,  the  hound  whicli  plays  so  dis- 
tinguished  a part  in  revenging  bis  murdered  m áster  (the  main  inci- 
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clents  of  which  beautiful  story  have  been  introduced  by  Sil*  Walter 
Scott  in  the  tale  of  “The  Talismán1’),  is  said  to  be  an  “ English 
hound,”  at  least  he  is  designated  as  sueli  in  the  dramatic  representa- 
tion  of  the  same  romance  by  Hans  Sachs. 

The  poets  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  awareof  the  estimation  in  which 
tliey  were  held:  for  Tonsille,  in  his  poem  “La  Balia;  01%  the  Muse,” 
thus  alludes  to  them  : — 

Ei  cagnuolij  o siano  nostri  o di  Bretngna 
Perche*  il  valor  de  padri  in  lor  si  servi 
Non  den  latte  assaggiar  di  strana  eagna. 

and  Garcilaso  de  la  Yicga,  with  much  strength  of  description,  in  one 
of  his  eclogues, 

Come  lebrel  de  Irlanda  generoso 
Me  el  javall  cerdoso  y fiero  mira, 

Rebátase,  sospira,  fuerza  y riñe 
Y apenas  le  constriñe  el  atadura 
Que  el  dueño  con  cordura  mos  aprieta. 

Four  English  greyhounds  were  thought  by  Froissart  a most. 
valuable  addition  to  the  pack  of  the  most  experienced  huntsman  of 
his  day,  Gastón  de  Foix.  Salnove,  however,  says ; “ The  English 
dogs  are  not  more  clever  and  do  not  possess  more  dexterity  tlian  those 
of  France,  but  they  are  naturally  more  obedient  and  docile and  a 
later  writer  complains  that  since  the  introduetion  of  English  dogs, 
and  the  consequent  mixture  of  the  breeds, “ Nos  beaux  chiens  antiques 
se  sont  évanouis,  on  riy  connoit  plus  ríen,  et  il  n*en  est  resté  que  la 
curiosité  du  pelage.” 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  particular  race  of  dogs  is 
referred  to  in  the  extraets  above.  It  would  seem  those  mentioned 
by  Gratius  were  of  the  mastiff  or  bull-dog  breed,  or  probably  of  that 
kind  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  famous  under  the  ñame  of 
alanus.  The  Irish  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  in  the  Ünes  of  Garcilaso 
is  well  known  to  our  naturalists;  and  until  the  present  century  the 
race  existed  ; but  it  is  believed  a dog  of  the  true  breed  is  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  must  have  been  the  sort  of  hound  kept  by  knights  for 
their  defence ; it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a greyhound  of  the 
common  kind  to  have  performed  what  the  hound  of  Sir  Triamour  is 
said  to  have  done.  The  Irish  greyhound  was  used  in  France  in  the 
scventecnth  century  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  wolf. 

But  it  was  the  common  greyhound  that  was  the  favourite  dog  of 
our  fathers  : its  beauty,  activity  and  grace  peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be 
the  companion  of  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies;  the  hawk,  thehorse, 
and  the  hound  were  signs  of  gentle  blood;  and  many  a brave  cavalier 
may  be  seen  in  our  churches  reposing  his  marble  limbs  on  the  faithful 
body  of  his  greyhound.  So  great  wa9  the  fondness  for  this  class  of 
dogs,  that,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Count  de 
Sacerre  founded  an  order  called  the  order  of  the  greyhound.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  oíd  writers  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  form  a perfect 
dog,  the  features  of  several  animáis,  very  diíferent  in  themselves, 
w’ere  necessarj'.  Dame  Juliana  Barnés,  in  her  book  011  hunting,  thus 
quaintly  suins  them  up  : 

A greyhounde  sholde  be  heeded  lyke  a snake, 

And  neckyed  lyke  u drake, 

Fotyd  lyke  a cátte, 

Tayllyd  lyke  n rntte, 
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Syileil  lyke  «'i  teme, 

And  ckyned  lyke  a beme. 

She  then  goes  on  describing  how  he  should  be  treatcd  year  b y year, 
till  at  last,  vvhen  grown  infirm  in  the  Service  of  bis  master,  and  is  of 
no  more  use  in  the  sports  of  the  ficld,  thc  inerciless  oíd  lady  tlius 
coolly  recominends, 

And  when  he  is  comyn  to  that  yere,* 

Have  him  to  the  tannere  ; 

For  the  beste  hounde  that  ever  bytclie  hadde 
At  ninth  yere  he  is  full  badde. 

A similar  description  of  a perfect  greyliound  is  in  the  oíd  French 
poem  on  hunting,  by  Graces  de  la  Bigtie,  from  which,  as  well  as  the 
prose  treatise  of  Gastón  Phcebus,  much  of  the  lore  of  the  St.  Alban's 
book  is  (lerived:  it  is  as  follows, — 

IVIuseau  de  luz  avoi  sans  faille, 

Arpe  de  lion,  col  de  cingue» 

Encoré  y avoir  autre  cique. 

Car  ¡1  avoit  oil  d'espervier, 

Et  tout  estoit  blanc  le  levrier  ; 

Oreille  de  serpent  avoit, 

Qui  sur  la  teste  lui  gisoit ; 

Espante  de  chevre  sauvaige 
Coste  de  biche  de  bocaige, 

Loigne  de  cerf,  queue  de  rat 
Cuise  de  lievre,  pié  de  chat. 

Whether  the  race  of  dogs  known  as  alani  alauns  is  still  existing  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  for  though  the  ñame  is  still  retained  in  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  evcn  in  the  French  language,  it  is  used  only  to 
denote  general ly  a large  dog,  a vvatch  or  house  dog.  Perhaps  they 
carne  originally  from  European  Sarmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Alani.  An  Italian  autbor  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
quoted  by  Tyrwhitt,  mentions  tbe  inhabitants  of  Milán  as  particularly 
attentive  in  breeding,  “ Canes  alanos  altae  staturac  et  mirabilis  fortitu- 
dinis.”  Gastón  Phcebus  divides  tliese  dogs  into  tliree  elasses,  Allunts 
gentiUy  Allanta  vautrcs , and  Allanta  de  boucherie , or  those  made  use 
of  by  drovers  or  butchers. 

The  varieties  of  British  dogs  are  many,  all  too  good  and  useful  to 
need  any  laudation  at  the  present  day;  and  that  tliey  are  tbe  best 
in  Europe  tlierc  can  be  no  doubt;  and  were  a little  more  attention 
paid  to  tlieir  breed,  especially  to  that  of  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
kinds,  tliey  would  be  esteemed  at  much  higher  sums  than  have 
hitherto  been  paid  for  thcm.  Vcry  small,  light  dogs,  like  very  liigh- 
bred  horses,  are  curious,  rare,  and  bcnutiful,  but  do  small  honour  to 
our  invigorating  climate,  which  is  worthy  to  produce  better  tliings. 
Many  of  my  srnutty  neighbours  in  the  collicries  hereabouts  give  half 
a year's  wagcs  for  a bull-dog;  but  what  a canine  Hercules  ! What 
blood  and  úsele,  O ye  gods ! Dog  stcalers  have,  after  all,  done 
good  Service  in  tlieir  generation ; they  have  made  us  dogmatically 
determined  to  protect  our  kennels;  and  as  the  animáis  are  about  to 
become  the  subjeets  ofaspecial  Act  of  Parliament,  why,  as  I said 
before,  they  are  taking  tlieir  proper  place  in  society. 
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Tliis  foml  attachment  to  tlie  well  known  place, 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life’s  long  race, 

Muintains  its  liold  with  such  iinfailing  swuy, 

We  feel  it  e’en  iu  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 

COWPEII. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  ; hardiness  at  Eton  ; his  room,  the  resort  of  visitors. — 
The  Duke  and  the  Nelson  column. — The  Murquis  of  Domo  and  Lord  Charlea 
Wellesley;  their  dashing  tutor,  the  Rev.  Afr.Wngner,  of  Brigliton. — The  Marquis 
as  a swimmer  and  diver  ; Lord  Charles  VTellesley’a  good  liumour  and  innr- 
riage. — The  Shadwells  and  Sehvyns. — The  Vice-Chancellor,  his  feats  at  Eton. 
The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Canon  of  Ely. — Sir  John  Leeeh. — Can- 
uing,  his  love  of  Eton  ; a writer  i n the  Microcosm  with  Lord  lienry  Spencer, 
Capel  Loft,  Síc.  ; a farewell  to  Eton  ; Canning’a  deatli ; Sir  T.  Lethliridge, 
George  Dawson,  and  Peel ; lines  on  Sir  Robert  Peel ; the  Sons  of  Canning. — 
Lord  Ashley.  — Lord  Norreys,  his  powers  of  fun  and  mimicry.  — Dr.  Keate.  — 
Kev.  E.  B.  Pusev,  D.D. — l'Voude,  anecdote  of  — Kight  Ilon.  W.  Gladstone,  his 
clianicter  at  Eton. — Sir  Stephcn  Glynne,  Bart. 

The  first  and  noblest  character  of  the  presentage  to  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Eton  scenes  and  Eton  men,  must  be  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Wellington  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  a daring  and  adventurous  one.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
lad  not  given  to  much  study  and  painful  research  into  books,  Nature 
having  already  placed  an  original  stamp  upon  him,  and  presented 
him  with  the  highly-favoured  signet  of  her  own  right  hand.  He 
who  is  now  familiaríy  called  the  “ Iron  Duke/'  might  well  have  been 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  life  yclept  the  Iron  Boy.  Instances  of  the 
Duke's  hardiness,  or  ratlier,  of  young  Wellesley's  hardiness  (as  he 
then  simply  was)  are  on  record ; and  among  them  it  is  related,  that 
when  all  the  good  burgomasters  and  thrifty  tradesmen  of  Windsor 
and  Eton  liad  retired  to  rest,  j’oung  Wellesley  on  the  commenceinent 
of  a coid  winter's  night  would  be  proceeding  up  oíd  icy  Father 
Thames,  in  a lonely  skiff,  to  the  vicinity  of  Maidenhead  bridge,  and 
there,  wrapt  in  single  blanket,  and  watching  with  single  gtin,  he 
would  be  ready  by  daybreak  to  get  a shot  at  the  wild  ducks,  or 
other  wild  fowl,  which  were  accustomed  to  congrégate  under  shelter 
of  the  eyots,  and  other  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  Thames. 

“ Every  one  to  his  tuste/'  u fashionable  dandy  will  cxclaim  ; but 
young  Wellesley  wTas  no  man  of  fashion,  and  his  tastes  were  all  of  the 
daring  and  the  grand.  When  we  consider  the  stratagem  necessary 
at  a school  like  Eton  to  achieve  what  Wellesley  did ; perhaps  the 
squeezing  through  a small  window,  and  traversing  frozen  roofs  of 
houses  ; the  obtaining  clandestinely  the  gun,  and  the  skiff,  and  am- 
munition,  with  conveyanee  of  his  blanket,  and  the  needful  prog ; 
and  then,  the  difficulty  of  an  undiscovered  return,  loaded  with 
booty.  Let  us  think  of  these  things,  and  then  acknowledge  in  the 
very  boy  something  that  prognostieated  the  wonderful  and  unexam- 
pled  career  of  the  European  Duke.  The  poet  Wordsworth,  an- 
other  Wellington  in  his  way,  has  written  truly,  that  (i  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man."  Young  Wellesley  seems  to  have  been  liked  in  his 
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generation  at  Eton,  because  his  fcats  were  admi  red  by  the  whole 
school,  und  vcry  few  could  daré  to  be  his  companions  in  many  a 
perilous  and  persevering  endeavour  in  pursuit  of  a favourite  object 
or  pastime. 

The  rooiii  in  which  he  slept  is  still  shewn  at  Eton,  and  was  the 
one  apportioned  to  myself  for  a considerable  time.  In  this  room 
Wellesley,  Leith  and  myself  passed  many  hours  in  reading  Byron, 
and  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  other  leading  authors,  and  in  talking  of 
Wellington,  and  his  connection  with  it.  The  boarding-house  in 
which  this  room  may  be  seen  is  situated  at  the  uppcr  end  of  Eton 
(furthest  from  Windsor),  and  was  kept  in  my  time  by  excellent  peo- 
pie  of  the  ñame  of  Ragueneau ; and  the  large  brick  house  (now  co- 
loured,  I believe,)  immediately  beyond  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Yonge,  my  inestimable  tutor,  who  was  a most  superior  man 
both  in  the  acquirements  of  mind  and  disposition.  Perhaps  the 
house  would  best  be  indicated  now  by  a large  elm  which  adjoined 
it  by  the  end  next  to  the  Street,  and  which,  doubtless,  is  still  grow- 
ing  there,  while  generations  of  men,  like  its  leaves,  have  fallen  away. 
If  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  house  be  still  the  same,  the  vi- 
sitar to  Wellington's  room  must  turn  short  to  the  right  after  having 
ascended  the  little  dark  stairs,  and  then  turning  to  a right-angle 
again,  the  door  on  the  left  hand  will  take  him  into  it,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  rather  a large  room,  fitted  for  three  beds,  and  with  a 
window  looking  out  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Here  the  Wood- 
liouses  and  myself  lodgeil ; and  just  opposite  the  door,  and  across  the 
passage,  is  a small  one-bedded  room,  which  was  occupied  by  my 
friend  Carew,  now  Sir  Walter  Palk  Carew  of  the  fair  fields  of  Devon. 

In  my  time  I used  tobe  interrupted  by  the  intrusión  of  visitors  to 
see  Wellington's  room.  Perhaps  an  Eton  boy  knitting  his  brows 
over  a copy  of  Greek  iambics,  was  an  uncommon  sight  to  many  in 
search  of  the  rare  and  wonderful  ; but  this  I know,  that  a passage 
from  Lalla  Rookh,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  read  in  noble  tone  by 
my  friend  Leith,  would  have  erased  from  their  minds  all  mementos 
of  Badajoz  and  Waterloo,  and  sent  them  packing,  with  hearts  brim 
fu  11  of  desires  to  behold  the  Valeof  Cashmere  and  Loch  Katrine. 

Several  times  I saw  the  Duke  atEton,  for  his  Grace  used  to  come 
down  to  see  his  boys,  the  Marcjuis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Charles  Wel- 
lesley. Once  he  trod  severely  on  my  toes  in  a pastrycook's  shop, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  eating  an  ice.  The  fact  was,  I liad  drawn 
up  cióse  behind  him,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  his  height  in  cora- 
parison  with  my  own,  and  on  his  turning  suddenly  round,  the  heel 
of  his  boot  made  its  impression  on  my  softer  shoe.  His  Grace  l>eg- 
ged  pardon,  and  smiled  much,  and  I was  glad  to  make  a retreat  di- 
verse to  the  tactics  of  a Sir  John  Moore.  In  later  days  I have  often 
seen  the  Duke,  especially  when  riding  down  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords 
in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (a  verituble  contrast); 
and  the  last  time  that  my  eyes  liad  the  honour  of  beholding  him  was 
at  a large  meeting  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  statue 
to  Nelson.  I then  stood  within  two  yards  of  his  Grace's  person  for 
nearly  four  hours ; and  except  that  he  stooped  more,  and  his  head 
was  become  whiter,  I still  recognised  the  eagle  eye  and  hardy  fea- 
tures  that  were  so  familiar  to  me  at  Eton.  On  this  day  the  Duke 
was  dressed  in  a bine  coat,  white  trousers,  and  white  waistcoat; 
and  while  speaking  he  kept  moving  one  hand  in  his  trousers' 
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pocket,  while  he  used  the  other  in  aid  of  his  oratory  before  the 
citizens  of  "Luimun,"  as  he  repeatedly  pronounced  the  líame  of  the 
Metropolitan  city.  The  Duke  was  actuaíly  borne  into  the  room,  and 
on  to  the  platform,  by  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  cheers 
tliat  grected  his  speech  were  unbounded ; and  well  they  might  be, 
for  indeed  it  was  noble  and  affecting  to  hear  the  greatest  military 
hero  of  the  age  speak  as  he  did  of  the  greatest  naval  leader  that  this 
country  has  ever  been  called  on  to  love  and  admire. 

The  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a private  tutor  when  at  Eton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner,  now 
vicar  of  Brighton.  Wagner  was  a dashing-looking  fellow,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  Eton  boys ; and  I used  to  think  how  I should  like 
to  ride  as  good  a horse,  carry  as  h&ndsome  a whip,  and  walk  as  fast 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  was  a good  and  clever  man,  ever 
kind,  and  saying  something  good-natured  to  Eton  boys,  and,  doubt- 
less,  did  his  duty  by  his  pupils.  Those  pupils  always  dined  at  the 
house  their  father  had  boarded  and  lodged  at  (at  RagueneaiTs),  and 
we  used  much  to  like  them.  I think  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  was 
the  favourite ; and  though  he  was  deaf,  yet  he  had  such  a fat,  good- 
natured,  smiling  face,  that  every  one  liked  to  talk  with  him.  Lord 
Douro  strongly  resembled  his  father,  and  had  the  fine  Román  nose, 
but  not  the  eagle  eye,  or  iron  look.  Yet  Douro  was  a manly  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  best  swimmers  and  diversin  the  school.  I believe  he 
and  myself  were  reckoned  the  best  divers,  and  often  used  we  to  jump 
liead  foremost  from  Lion's  Leap,  or  from  the  Middle  Ilope,  and  not 
come  up  from  the  lower  waters  till  we  were  half  way  across  the 
broad  Thames.  I once  swam  down  the  weir  below  bridge,  a most 
perilous  and  nervous  task,  but  I had  never  heard  of  the  nerves  then. 
This  feat  requires  great  tact,  because  yon  are  obliged  to  turn  on 

Írour  back,  and  allow  the  stream  to  take  you  feet  foremost  to  the 
íead  of  the  fall,  and  then  you  are  completely  thrown  over  on  your 
front  by  the  fall,  and  must  strike  out  for  dear  life,  or  you  will  be 
sucked  in  by  some  of  the  many  sidc  eddies,  which  are  so  dangerous. 
There  is  a man  always  stationed  in  a punt  during  the  summer 
months,  to  warn  persons  off ; but  since  hedares  not  bring  hisboat  in 
front  of  the  fall,  he  can  only  roar  out  lustily,  as  he  did  when  I swam 
down,  but  can  not  prevent  the  course.  Lord  Eingal  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  passing  down  the  weir  in  a small  boat,  and  this  is  dangerous 
also,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  with  safety  when  the  river  is 
full. 

Next  to  Lord  Douro,  the  best  swimmers  were  the  Selwyns  and 
Shad wells.  The  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  now  Canon 
of  Ely,  was  a great  walkcr,  and  a great  swiinmer,  and  always  looked 
healthy  and  bright  beyond  most  other  boys,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
exceedingly  clever.  But  the  Shadwells  were  especially  hardv,  and 
would  bathe  and  swim  in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  them  swim  across  the  Thames  when  the  ice  has  been 
floating  down ; and  I believe  Selwyn  was  a performer  in  the  aquc- 
ous  and  almost  gelutic  element  with  them.  This  hardincss  was  lie- 
reditary  in  the  Shadwells,  for  their  father,  the  present  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  was  accustomed  to  do  the  very  same  at  Eton,  and  I llave 
heard  of  his  constant  bathing,  in  later  days,  during  the  winter 
months.  Once  when  in  London  I went  into  his  court  purposely  to 
see  him,  and  beheld  a very  healthy,  and  seemingly  good-natured. 
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little  man,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  an  oíd  Etonian  in  such  a place  of 
dignity.  He  and  Lord  Abinger  must  have  been  the  healthiest,  and 
most  scarlel  looking  men  among  the  palé  faces  and  wearied  looks  of 
the  <c  called  to  the  bar.”  Poor  Sir  John  Leach  I knew  personally  ; 
he  was  my  father’s  friend,  and  I believc  he  was  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor's  prcdecessor.  I have  been  surprised  that  no  Shadwell 
has  found  his  way  into  Parliament,  for  the  lads  were  all  gifted  with 
great  memories,  and  fluent  tongues,  and  would,  I should  have 
thought,  llave  likcd  to  discourse  abiy  and  largely  concerning  pa- 
triotic  things  on  the  arena  of  St.  Stephen's.  Wherever  they  are, 
may  they  be  doing  web,  and  shewing  fruit  of  the  high  promise  they 
gave  ampie  signs  of  at  Eton  ! As  to  Douro  and  Charley  Wellesley, 
as  the  latter  was  familiarly  cabed,  their  father's  renown  makes  them 
known  and  exalted ; and  a reccntly  past  month  has  revealed  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley's  marriage  in  the  papers,  and  the  grand  banquet 
at  Apsley  House,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  seuson,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  introducing  the  fair  lady  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  great 
beau  monde . Many  oíd  Etonians,  I observed,  from  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  downwards,  were  present, — so  that  Eton  is  well  represented 
at  head-quarters,  as  it  is  also,  we  may  suppose,  in  every  department 
of  this  country’s  honour,  wealth,  and  business. 

Canning  was  an  Eton  man,  and  perhaps  no  son  of  Alma  Mater  was 
ever  more  attached  to  Eton,  or  did  more  honour  to  its  classic  shades. 
On  every  public  occasion,  and  often  privately,  Canning  was  at  Eton. 
At  Montem  he  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  he  al  way  s took  a seat  in  one  of  the  boats,  armed  with  the  ex- 
pected  gift,  a hamper  of  champagne.  I liad  the  honour  wlien  I pull- 
ed  stroke  in  the  Hibernia,  of  taking  both  Canning  and  Huskisson  np 
to  Sarley  Hall.  I recollect  that  Huskisson  was  a dark-looking,  dark- 
whiskered  man,  very  affable  and  good-natured,  and  talking  a good 
deal,  butwithal  grave,  and  at  times  lost  in  thought.  This  might  be 
expccted  in  a man  who  was  meditating  changes  in  the  whole  com- 
mercial  System  of  Europe,  but  of  wliich  we  liappy  Eton  boys  knew 
nothing. 

Wilmot  Ilorton,  too,  was  fond  of  Eton,  and  used  to  come  down 
with  Canning  and  Huskisson,  for  he  liad  two  boys  at  school.  One 
of  them  ptilled  an  oar  in  my  boat,  and  a fine  young  lad  he  was,  and 
is  at  present  holding  a coiinnission  in  the  guards.  There  was  a pe- 
culiar openness  and  earnestness  in  young  Wilmot  Horton's  manner, 
that  won  him  much  esteem.  But  Canning,  noble  Canning,  with  his 
fine  forehead  and  haudsouic  countenance,  so  intellectual  and  so  re- 
fined,  he  was  the  idol  of  Eton  boys.  Thrice  did  Canning  single  me 
out,  and  putting  his  arm  within  mine,  make  me  take  him  round  the 
college,  the  playing-fields,  and  over  the  cricket-grounds  in  the  shoot- 
ing-íields:  and  I web  remember  how  he  cabed  to  mind  particular 
points  of  ground,  and  especial  clumps  of  trees,  or  turns  of  the  river, 
and  seemed  to  ponder  on  these  spots ; but  would  turn  from  his 
thoughts  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  then  present  State  of  the 
school,  what  I was  reading,  what  games  were  played,  and  the  new 
divisions  oftime  for  school-hours  and  play.  I remember  his  telling 
me  that  a public  school  was  “ an  atmosphere  of  floating  knowledge 
and  that  if  we  ehose  good  and  clever  companions,  we  must  necessar- 
ily  gain  much  Information  from  them,  as  web  as  from  books.  When- 
ever  lie  went  up  the  river  with  us,  he  spoke  in  the  same  familiar 
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way,  and  seemed  really  bappy  in  his  holiday,  pointing  out  the  best 
way  of  Crossing  the  water  by  the  Brocas  clump,  as  well  as  at  the 
Hopes,  and  also  which  side  to  take  in  passing  up  or  down  by  the 
Rushes.  He  always  seemed  to  wisli  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  at 
home  with  him,  and  was  most  amused  when  we  freely  bandied  con- 
versation  one  with  the  other,  oftentimes  putting  in  a remark  that 
drew  forth  a laugh,  or  gave  rise  to  a still  freer  observation. 

Canning,  it  was  known,  was  a great  originator  and  writer  in  the 
Microcosm : indeed,  he  wrote  eleven  articles  filled  with  wit  and 
humour.  The  Smiths,  Frere,  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  Way,  Little- 
hales,  Mellish,  and  Capel  Loft,  were  his  chief  coadjutors,  and  some 
writcrs  of  anonymous  articles  were  never  known.  Among  thesc 
latter  was  the  composer  of  some  cxcellent  lines  on  leaving  Eton,  and 
which  certainly  would  bear  the  impress  of  being  from  the  original 
pen  of  Capel  Loft,  and  are  given  under  his  signature  of  “ Etonian.” 
He  begins  thus : — 

Ask  ye,  companions  of  my  infant  years, 

Why  rise  my  sighs  ? why  flow  iny  frequent  tears? 

Ah  ! know,  ere  Cynthia  símil  her  orb  complete, 

I leu  ve,  unliappy  youth,  fair  leuniing’s  seat ; 

1 leave,  dear  Eton,  thy  maternal  arms, 

These  liallowed  walls,  the  Muses*  much-loved  clmrms, 

To  brave  the  storms,  ah  1 many  a storm,  1 ween, 

That  llover  round  life’s  sad  and  gloomy  scene. 

Sadly  I go — the  trutli  my  tears  w ¡11  tell — 

Sadly,  dear  Eton,  take  a long  farewell. 

And  then,  afler  saying  that  he  is  bidding  adieu  to  peace  and  inno- 
cence,  he  goes  on  : — 

Ves,  it  is  true,  whate'er  the  world  may  say, 

Within  your  walls  the  morul  virtues  play. 

And  after  addressing  the  “ much-loved  trees/'  and  " classic  walks,” 
he  continúes : — 

I hid  farewell — ’tis  tyrant  time  commands, 

To  seek  new  walks,  aml  lields,  in  other  lands; 

To  other  lands  I go  : no  more  shall  meet 

The  well-known  face,  no  more  the  friend  shall  greet : 

Yes,  dear  companions,  I shall  find  but  few, 

On  life*s  great  stuge,  such  candid  friends  as  you. 

And  he  ends  with  grateful  thanks  to  his  kind  tutors  and  in* 
structors : — 

Whenever  good  shall  mark  my  humble  way 
Tw  you  the  raerit  and  the  thanks  I '11  pny : 

Where'er  I go,  your  memories  shall  lie  dear  ; 

I ’ll  love  your  lessons,  and  your  ñames  revere. 

From  pleasure's  path  unwillingly  I stray: 

The  summer  past,  then  comes  a winter’s  day. 

Sadly  I go — the  truth  my  tears  will  tell — 

Sadly,  dear  Eton,  take  a long  farewell. 

These  lines,  if  really  from  an  unknown  Etonian  hand,  llave  pro- 
bably  never  appeared  anywhere  but  in  the  Microcosm  ; but  ií  the 
controversy  concerning  them  lies  between  Canning  and  Capel  Loft, 
they  certainly  bear  most  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  more  of  a poet  than  Canning.  At  all  events  they  are 
clearly  the  production  of  an  Eton  boy  ai  the  lime  of  his  departure, 
and  there  is  a sincerity  and  gratefulness  about  them  that  does  credit 
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t o everything  connected  with  Eton,  both  to  her  holy  shades,  her 
tutorial  precepts,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  scholars. 

Alas  ! in  the  prime  of  lite  and  power  Canning  was  called  to  lie 
among  the  dead.  A few  days  before  his  death  I saw  him  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  as  prime  minister,  and  heard  him  pronounce 
that  petulant  “Yes”  to  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  Peel,  George 
Dawson,  and  Lethbridge,  were  then  in  the  ful  i bloom  of  political 
Protestantism,  and  Canning  had  to  endure  the  constant  boring  on  the 
Catholic  emancipation  question  of  many  a stupid  country  gentleman. 
He  was  too  sensitive  for  his  station  tlien.  The  voice  of  the  country 
was  against  him  ; the  aristocracy  were  opposed  to  such  a compara- 
tive  plebeian  ; and  the  petitions  of  the  people  were  most  iiuraerous 
on  behalf  of  Peel  and  Peel’s  opinions.  “ He/'  cried  Canning,  naming 
some  M.P.  fríen d,  — “he  comes  to  my  office  to  give  me  advice.  I 
don ’t  want  advice.  I want  tools — tools — tools."  No  — he  did  not 
need  advice  ; he  saw  his  way  clearly ; but  he  could  not  attain  to  the 
end  of  that  way  through  want  of  adequate  support.  Poor  Canning  ! 
on  the  last  night  I saw  him,  he  entered  the  House,  not  in  full  dress, 
as  was  the  custom  for  a Prime  Minister,  but  with  an  olive-coloured 
great-coat  buttoned  cióse  up  to  his  throat ; his  features  were  sunken 
and  flushed,  his  eye  'was  haggard,  and  he  spoke  hoarsely,  and  with 
difficulty.  Then  his  fatal  coid  was  fully  upon  him.  But  still,  his 
end  was  nnexpected  by  the  country  at  large  ; and  his  death  created 
an  unparalleled  sensation.  Undoubtedly  his  end  was  accelerated  by 
the  harassing  nature  of  the  opposition  to  his  views  — a hard  and 
coarse  opposition,  backed  by  such  a feeling  throughout  the  country 
as  tnade  the  speaker  of  every  Word  against  Canning  a sort  of  sainted 
hero  for  the  time;  for  where  are  Lethbridge  and  Dawson,  el  hoc genus 
omite , now  ? Where  is  Peel  ? He  is  the  only  great  survivor  of  that 
day,  for  his  talent  could  not  in  any  country  or  clime  be  sunken  for 
any  length  of  time. 

O what  a poet,  what  a giant  in  the  walks  of  literature  was  spoiled 
when  Canning  lo  ved  politics,  and  became  a statesman ! Of  all  his 
political  labours,  the  only  successful  one  that  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity  will  be  the  Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica ; but,  oh  ! what  buoks  might  he  have  left  behind,  a more  than 
second  Southey,  to  instruct  and  amuse  generation  upon  generation. 
Canning's  son,  the  present  Lord  Canning,  I knew  at  Eton ; he  was 
both  clever  and  handsome  at  that  time,  but  I have  never  seen  him 
sin  ce.  His  eldest  son  was  gifted  with  a most  extraordinary  me- 
mory,  quite  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  father  ; and  Canning 
never  entirely  rallied  after  the  lamentable  death  of  that  beloved  son. 
His  aflecting  lines  on  the  sad  and  sudden  bereavement  are  well 
known. 

In  Lord  Ashley  I always  found  a zealous  friend.  I see  him  now, 
standing  amid  a group  of  upper  boys,  so  superior  to  all  in  his  bear- 
ing  and  address.  While  others  were  joking,  taken  up  with  them- 
selves,  and  idle  st oríes,  he  always  seemed  to  be  looking  out  for 
some  good  to  do ; and  while  others  only  frowned  on,  or  sharply  or- 
dered  lower  boys  to  meet  them  as  fags  on  the  cricket-ground,  he 
seemed  to  notice  them  kindly,  and  to  put  in  for  them  a Word  with 
others.  There  was  a degree  of  hauteur  in  Lord  Ashley’s  appearance  ; 
and  he  appeared  as  though  a representative  of  an  older  family  than 
that  of  Shaftesbury,  and  also  possessed  a somewhat  martial  appear- 
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anee,  but  still  there  were  combined  witli  tliis  a mildness  and  benevo- 
lence  very  diverse  to  a sort  of  Chesterfieldian  coid  eourtesy  ; and  in 
hiña  there  ever  was  a ready  will  to  contribute  heart  and  soul,  as 
thougli  he  really  loved  it,  to  the  welfare  of  others.  The  last  time  he 
ever  carne  to  Eton  (at  least,  I think  so),  he  travclled  inside  the 
coach,  and  I was  on  the  outside  behind.  There  was  a poor  woman 
sitting  near  me,  who  was  evidently  far  gone  in  a decline,  and  had 
set  out  frora  London  for  the  purer  air  of  that  beautiful  place,  Ilen- 
ley-on-Thames.  It  carne  on  to  rain  desperately,  and  in  such  a man- 
ner  as  to  augur  continuanee.  We  ehanged  horses  at  an  inn,  and  the 
poor  woman  moaned  piteously,  for  the  doctor  had  told  her  that  any 
fresh  coid  would  be  fatal.  During  the  silence  of  the  coach  stopping 
Lord  Ashley  lieard  her,  on  which  he  got  out,  and  carne  round  the 
coach,  and  quickly  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I told  hira 
briefly ; and  it  ended  in  the  noble  lord  giving  up  his  place  inside  to 
the  poor  woman,  and  himself  taking  a seat,  amid  pouring  rain,  on 
the  outside.  While  we  were  standing  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  just 
after  the  woman  had  got  inside,  amid  a profusión  of  blessings  on 
Lord  Ashley,  he  said  to  me, i(  Well,  this  is  somewliat  unpleasant,  for 
I have  no  great  coat  with  me  but  immediately  sprang  forward,  as 
though  the  deed  of  kindness  was  compensation  for  a good  ducking. 
The  guard,  however,  lent  his  lordsliip  a very  oíd  rough  coat  on 
which  he  sat,  and  which  was  in  reserve  for  night-work ; and  in  this 
Lord  Ashley  enveloped  himself,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Slough,  then  kept  by  one  Mrs.  Harell.  On  arriving  there, 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  who  owned  a beautifully  situated  mansión  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  wanted  an  inside  place  ; but  Lord  Ashley  quick- 
ly marched  into  the  coach-oflice,  and  paid  for  the  poor  woman’s  in- 
side seat  as  far  as  H enley.  Some  time  after wards,  as  I was  travel- 
ling  down  in  a prívate  barouche  with  Lord  Norreys  and  Sir  John 
Alordaunt,  both  Eton  boys,  I found  this  identical  poor  woman  had 
gone  to  live  with  an  oíd  nurse  of  Lord  Norreys,  a very  respectable 
woman,  then  keeping  the  Red  Lion,  that  large  brick  hotel  near  the 
bridge.  We  had  great  laughter  when  we  saw  the  oíd  family  nurse 
come  forward  and  hug  the  little  lord,  and  fairly  kiss  him  many  times 
over  Jbcfore  us.  Lord  Norreys  was  a most  capital  mimic,  and  his 
imitation  of  Dr.  Keate  when  speaking  to  a boy  as  he  flagellated 
him,  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be  witnessed  even  from 
a Mathews  or  a Listón.  His  lordship  liad  a face  that  always  seemed 
laughing,  and  a most  amusing,  good-hearted  little  fellow  he  was ; 
but  sometimes  his  excellent  powers  of  mimicry  got  him  into  scrapes, 
and  then  he  had  such  a spirit,  that  led  him  to  persevere  so  much  the 
more  ; and,  verily,  I have  seen  him  beaten  black  and  blue  by  a brute 
of  a bigger  boy,  and  still  mimic  that  very  boy  to  the  last. 

Lord  Ashley  soon  left  the  school  after  my  arrival  at  Eton,  but  not 
before  his  form  and  features  were  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory. 
I daré  say  he  is  looking  thinner  and  more  wearied  now,  for  formeríy 
he  had  a fíne  fresh  complexión,  and  a peeuliarly  animated  and  spirit- 
ed  countenance.  Of  his  brothers  I have  spoken  before  ; and  gene- 
rous  and  affectionate  brothers  they  were,  and  ¡great  ly  liked  and 
esteemed  among  their  companions. 

A great  character,  educated  at  Eton,  equal  to  Lord  Ashley  in  be- 
nevolence,  though  without  opportunity  of  doing  such  great  public 
acts  as  liis  lordship  can  effect  as  member  of  the  British  11  ouse  of 
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Commons,  is  the  Rcv.  Dr.  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.  XI is  folio  wers, 
doubtless,  deem  hira  of  infinitely  deeper  mind  and  powers  ofinvesti- 
gation  than  Lord  Asliley,  and  perhaps  this  would  be  the  general 
opinión  even  of  antagonists.  Doctor  Pusey  is  a thin,  spare  man, 
shewing  to  all  the  intenseness  of  his  watchings,  fástings,  and  prayer, 
— with  rather  prominent  features,  surmounted  by  that  high  and 
comnianding  brow  which  bespeaks  a man  that 

<c  Lives  and  breatbea 
For  noble  purposes  of  inind  : bis  liuart 
Beata  to  beroic  tbings  of  ancient  days  ; 

His  eye  distinguisbes,  bis  soul  ensates.” 

In  his  writings  Dr.  Pusey  is  not  fervent,  and  his  style  is  not  un 
easy  and  pleasant  one  to  casual  readers;  but  in  the  pulpit  his  whole 
soul  seems  to  be  in  his  work,  and  every  one  who  hears  him,  however 
they  might  difler  froni  him,  would  be  led  at  once  to  exclaim,  u This 
man  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.” 

Of  Dr.  Pusey’s  theological  opinions,  that  is,  of  those  which  are 
called  in  question,  I would  say  nothing  at  all  ; but  it  is  certain  that 
later  than  the  year  1828  he  held  very  different  sentinients  to  his 
present  ones,  being  rather  tainted  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  Germán 
theology,  and  speaking  approvingly  of  the  writings  of  Miiller. 

There  was  one  of  the  “ Puseyite  " school,  whom  I knew  well  at 
Eton,  and  that  was  Fronde,  w lióse  “ Remains  " llave  made  sueh  a 
sensation.  líe  was  in  the  sixth  form  when  J went  to  Eton,  and  con- 
tinued  there  some  time  ; the  sixth  form  being  the  highest  in  the 
school.  In  person  he  was  very  tall,  with  high  cheek-bones,  ruddy 
complexión,  and  bine  eyes : there  was  & want  of  firmness  rather  in 
his  walk  ; and  seemingly  he  possessed  a thorougli  taste  for  litera- 
ture.  He  ncver  played  at  foot-ball,  hocky,  or  any  of  the  l ude 
games,  neither  did  he  pulí  in  the  boats.  But  he  seemed  to  llave 
a peculiar  stamp  of  friends,  among  whoni  was  Winthorp,  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  and,  I should  think  the  present  Lord  Stanley,  and  cer- 
tainly  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Gladstone ; and  he  was  a contributor  to 
the  Etonian , being  reckoned  a youth  of  very  general  reading  and  in- 
formation,  as  well  as  a first-rate  classical  scholar.  His  tutor  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  from  whom  he  certainly  did  not  derive  his  Anglo- 
Catholic  sentiments  ; these  were  the  results  of  future  reading,  travel, 
and  acquaintance  with  men  and  their  systems.  Gladstone  was  a 
perfect  scholar ; and  the  only  lud  who  afterwards  was  at  all  equal 
to  him  was  Selwyn.  They  both  lived  at  the  same  dame's — a house 
(Shury’s)  that  took  very  few'  boarders,  and  tlierefore  it  was  the  more 
reinarkable  tliat  the  Irvu  leading  men  ofEton  should  come  from  under 
the  same  roof.  The  house  is  situated  just  opposite  to  the  Christo- 
plier  Inn.  Gladstone  was  tall,  with  a particularly  clear  and  tranquil 
eye,  and  good  complexión : and,  indeed,  he  always  went  by  the 
ñame  of  “ handsome  Gladstone.’*  I should  llave  thought  Gladstone 
too  contemplativo  and  deep  in  his  mind,  to  have  wished  to  beeome 
a statesman,  and  embroilea  in  all  the  pass-away  toil  of  politics ; and 
he,  like  Fronde,  engaged  in  no  rough  games,  although  I think  he 
was  a cricketer.  I should  have  set  dowrí  Gladstone  for  a secón d 
Wordsworth  in  after-life.  Fronde  was  highly  sen  si  ti  ve  and  imagin- 
ative,  with  a deep  current  of  thought  running  beneath,  and  would 
be  likely  to  take  up  literary  subjeets  with  great  ardour,  sitting  re- 
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mote  from  thc  vulgar  tliings  of  common  life.  I am  sure  he  was  of 
a fastidious  cast  of  mincl  at  Eton ; and  this,  I believe,  entered  into 
the  character  of  his  life.  Poor  fellow  1 he  died  in  the  flower  of  bis 
age  and  faculties ; and  peaee  be  with  him  ! Gladstone  is  liealthy 
and  hearty,  notwithstanding  his  accident  at  his  oíd  Etonian  friend’s, 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne. 


HORACE  TO  LYDE. 

Oh  come,  Lydé,  come  to  my  own  Sabine  hill. 

And  we’ll  list  to  the  foot  of  the  dancing  l ili  ; 

The  privet  and  wind-fiower  our  couch  sliali  be  : 

Oh  liaste,  Lydé,  baste  frora  the  city  to  me  ! 

Lucullus’  gardens  are  rich  and  rare, 

Every  shrnb  of  the  east  grows  there  ; 

JBalsam,  and  nard,  and  cassia  sweet. 

And  the  Syrian  palm  in  his  gardens  meet. 

The  psittacus  whistles  among  the  trees, 

And  the  monkey  swings  to  the  westlund  hreew. 

And  the  mighty  elephant  wantons  at  will. 

And  the  river-horse  frisks  and  drinks  his  fill. 

But,  though  rich  and  rare  his  gardens  he, 

Mine,  though  poor,  is  inore  meet  for  thee  ; 

'Tis  a turfy  bank  on  Lucretili's  slope, 

Where  thc  latest  violets  thcir  cyelids  ope. 

Digentia’s  ripple  is  sweet  to  hear, 

And  Philomel  charms  the  tranced  car, 

And  Phyllis  is  waiting  to  crown  our  board 
With  apples  and  nuts  from  the  autumn  hoard. 

Such  is  our  fare — we  ask  not  for  more  ; 

The  mighty  hauncli  of  Laurentian  boar, 

Or  surmullet  large  as  large  can  be, 

Let  them  go  to  Apicius,  but  not  to  thee. 

Phyllis  sliall  cool  the  Falernian  wine 

In  the  running  stream,  while  our  brows  we  twine 

With  the  glossy  bayleaf,  and  the  citaste  orange  llower, 

And  I '11  sing  to  my  love  in  my  chesnut  bower. 

Lydé,  love,  Lyde  ! I long  for  thee, 

Faunus  has  hastened  over  the  sea ; 

Maenalus  knows  his  foot  again  ; 

I am  left  alone  in  my  wild  domain. 

Come,  and  I ’ll  touch  my  Latían  lyre 
With  somewhat  of  oíd  Anacreon’s  firc  ; 

Thy  beautiful  eyes  my  theme  shall  be, 

How  can  I fail  when  I sing  of  tlicc  ? 

I *11  show  thee  where  Sylvan  sports  by  day. 

And  the  Naiads  glide  on  their  watery  way, 

And  Patilla  tends  the  com  with  a smile, 

And  poppy-crowned  Cercs  looks  on  the  while. 

Come,  Lydé,  leave  the  haunts  of  men, 

Thou  must  never  quifc  thy  Flaccus  agen  ; 

My  hyacinth  blossoms  a spell  shall  be, 

They  will  charm  my  Lydé  to  live  with  me. 

Care  was  not  made  for  charms  like  thine  ; 

It  has  dulled  the  glance  of  thy  sparkling  eyne  ; 

It  has  dimmed  thy  roses  in  hággard  ltorae  ; 

Come  and  look  bright  in  my  Sabine  borne  ! 

C.  II.  L. 
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OHAPTEH  XLV. 

THE  INCENDIAR V. 

For  time  at  last  sets  all  tliings  oven  — 

And  ¡f  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  seareh  aud  vigil  long 

Of  him  who  treasures  up  a wrong.  Bykon. 

Farmer  Bagley’s  pvemises  at  Barnholme  were  in  a blaze  ! 

Who  the  incendiary  could  be  ; when,  and  by  what  means,  lie 
could  have  fired  a farmstcad  so  admirably  watched,  and  never  de- 
serted ; a farmstead  thronged  with  labourers,  and  from  which  the 
vigilunt  eye  of  the  stirring  owner  was  rarely  absent, — wus  a puzzle 
that  grievously  perplexed  the  muddy  brains  of  the  Barnholme 
people. 

But,  be  the  agcnt  who  he  might,  the  fact  was  indisputable ; that 
none  could  gninsay.  Flames  were  bursting  from  the  outhouses : 
and  for  til ejburlh  time  ! The  consternaron  of  the  owner,  unequi- 
vocal  as  it.  was,  did  not  preclude  his  catching  as  they  aróse  the  most 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  promptly  meeting  them. 
Orders  were  calmly  given,  and,  on  the  whole,  ably  carried  out.  Pro- 
duce to  some  ainonnt  was  burnt ; and  a valuable  team  of  horses 
perishcd  ; but  the  dwelling-house  and  the  rick-yard  escaped. 

But  thougli  Farmer  Bagley  was  ealm  and  silent,  and  apparently 
resigned,  the  most  racking  disquietude  wrung  his  bosom.  An  ene- 
my,  it  was  clear,  he  possessed ; active,  unscrupulous,  and  implac- 
able. That  enemy — if  a feeling  of  security  was  ever  to  be  his  again 
— he  must  detect  and  crush.  The  entire  current  of  his  life  was 
changed.  A career  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hostility  towards  his 
kind  was  about  to  open  before  him.  Ilitherto  he  liad  been  a pros- 
perous  man.  He  liad  been  fortúnate  in  having  a most  indulgent 
landlord.  lie  had  not  a single  acre  of  bad  land  in  his  e<  take.." 
Neither  drought  ñor  blight  had  visited  his  fields.  But  on  his  heart 
prosperity  had  done  its  usual  worlc  — it  had  seared  it  as  to  the  sor- 
rows  or  sufferings  of  those  around  him. 

“ Oh,  bother  their  feelings  !”  was  his  expression  in  reference  to  his 
dependants : for  vain  ivas  every  attempt  to  teach  this  prosperous 
man  that  upon  the  labourer  kindness,  eitherof  look  or  language,  told. 
fc  Bother  their  feelings!  what  business,  I should  like  to  know,  has  a 
poor  man  with  such  things  as  those  ? II  is  feelings  should  lie  in  his 
potato-gurth  and  pig-stye.  If  his  potato-rigs  yield  well,  and  his 
pig  fattens  readily,  let  him  hless  God,  and  be  thankful : as  to  his 
feelings — let  him  pocket  'era  !" 

Equally  strange  ivas  his  creed  as  to  labour.  lie  held  most  perti- 
naciously  that  the  aged  and  helpless  ivere  useless  members  of  so- 
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ciety  ; a bittcr  “ burden  on  the  honest  industry  " of  the  producer ; 
and  “ without  any  claiin  to  the  consideration  or  protection  oí*  the 
working  part  of  the  community,  save  that  wliicli  the  sentimental 
foolery  of  the  daily  press  lent  them.”  He  dwelt  sonorously  on  the 
verse — how  aptly  can  the  unfeeling  quote  Scripture  to  their  pur- 
poses  ! — “ He  that  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.”  In  his  view 
the  worn-out  man,  the  decrepid  woman,  the  idiot  child,  each  ofthese 
was  a fungus  on  the  face  of  society : justice,  as  well  as  policy  said, 
— “ Away  with  it  !*' 

And  yet  Farraer  Bagley’s  society  was  courted  by  his  class:  and 
Farmer  Bagley’s  opinions  wcre  received  on  most  subjects  with 
marked  respect.  No  man  understood  better  how  to  crop  latid  to  ad- 
vantage.  No  man  was  a better  judge  of  cattle.  No  man  watched 
the  markets  with  a more  wary  eye.  And  no  man  knew  better  how 
to  tickle  the  fancy,  or  fix  the  judgment  of  a wavering  customer.  He 

was  a pillar  of  the  agricultural  Ínter  es  t.  Lord cónsul  ted  him  as 

to  “the  resources”  of  an  in-coming  tenant.  The  steward  took  his 

opinión  privately  as  to  the  erops  of  a defaulter.  Sir  Tilomas 

begged  he  would  ride  over  his  grass  latid,  and  “ say  wliat  it  was  fair- 
ly  worth  per  acre while  the  young  heiress’s  man  of  business  would 
cali,  and  “put  it  to  him  conndentially " whether  he  “was  safe  ” in 
accepting  for  the  minor  a mortgage  on  a neighbouring  farm,  the 
owner  of  which  wanted  an  immediate  advance  of  money.  But  with 
all  his  aptitude  for  business,  and  with  all  his  natural  shrewdness, 
Bagley  for  once  was  at  fault.  Large  rewards  were  offered.  Enqui- 
ries,  through  public  and  prívate  channels,  were  anxiously  instituted 
— but  issued  in  no  result.  No  intruder,  or  interloper  of  any  de- 
scription,  had  been  seen  loitering  aroimd  the  ricks.  The  business  of 
the  farm  had  been  going  on  as  usual  up  to  the  hour  of  the  fire ; and 
the  labourers  all  concurred  in  asserting  that  none  but  the  usual 
hands  had  been  seen  unon  the  homestead.  The  neighbouring  land- 
owners  now  interfe  red ; and  at  their  instance  London  pólice  were 
brought  down  to  Barnholme.  The  conclusión  these  latter  very 
speedily  arrived  at  was  remarkable  enough.  They  informed  the  as- 
tonished  Mr.  Bagley  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  the  property  had 
been  fired  by  any  stranger : they  were  satisfied  the  act  had  been 
committed  by  some  party  at  work  upon  the  premises ! 

Against  this  dictum  i\Ir.  Bagley  rebebed  most  stoutly. 

“ That  I will  never  believe,"  said  he,  with  an  ominous  frown. 
“ A likely  matter,  truly  ! Wliat  scrvant  in  my  employment  would 
dream  of  such  a deed — much  more  daré  to  execute  it?  Palaver! — 
moonshine  ! — humbug  I" 

An  opportunity  was  speedily  afforded  him  of  reconsidering  his 
opinión.  On  that  day  se'nnight  an  alarm  of  “ fire,"  for  the  Jijth 
time,  was  given  to  the  Barnholme  household  ; but  to  little  purpose. 
No  exertion  could  stay  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element.  For 
six  hours  it  bluzed,  and  roared,  and  revelled  in  the  destruction  it 
created.  It  was  ampie  ! Homestead,  rickyard,  buril,  stabling, — all 
were  one  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  Mr.  Bagley  was  a homeless 
and  well-uigh  ruincd  man. 
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CIIArTER  XLVI. 

A RECIPE  FOR  RICK-RURNINO. 

0 

Kvery  country  is  full  of  blessings  given  by  the  hand  of  God  ; and  in  every 
country  are  tbose  blessings  more  or  less  misused.  If  every  child  as  he  grows  up 
were  taught  this  truth,  — taught  to  reflect  how  all  men  may  Lave  their  share  of 
tbese  blessings  who  are  willing  to  work  for  them,  tliere  would  be  no  more  danger 
of  such  wog  as  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  would  then  appear  as  impious  as 
¡t  renllyis  to  cali  God  the  author  of  sutferings  wliich  need  never  hnppen.  Instead 
of  crying  to  Ilim  for  meroy  under  intolerable  misery,  all  might  then  bless  11  im  for 
luiving  placed  his  children  on  a fair  and  fruitful  earth,  where  all  may  have  their 
fill,  and  dwell  in  peace. — Miss  Matitineau. 

Some  wickcd  wag  has  said  that  “a  catastrophe  in  a country  vil- 
lage  is  an  indescribable  boon  to  its  inhabitants : it  ruffles  the  stag- 
nant  surface  of  their  existence,  and  compela  their  muddy  intellects 
to  receive  fresh  impressions  ofmen  and  tilines  around  them/’  What- 
ever  smartness  there  may  be  in  the  satirist's  remark  — and  it  has 
some  little  truth,  mixed  up  with  a strong  dash  of  malignity,  — it  li- 
belled  the  feelings  of  the  good  people  of  Abbots'-bury.  They  re- 
garded,  one  and  all,  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Bagley's  premises  in  the 
light  of  a personal  ealamity  ; and  bestirred  themselves  with  com- 
m en  dable  unanimity  to  detect  the  perpetrator.  At  one  stage  of  the 
investigation  it  carne  out  incidentally  that  on  each  occasion  when 
the  homestead  was  fired,  whether  that  event  uccurred  late  or  early 
in  the  evening,  an  ohl  pony  named  “Chirrup,"  and  a blind  bullfinch 
called  “Swell,”  were  off  the  premises.  Those  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  made  light  of  the  circumstances ; characterized  it  as  “ wholly 
unimportant  and  declined  to  make  anv  minute  respecting  it.  Not 
so  a young  springald  of  an  attorney,  who  on  behalf  of  some  insur- 
ance  office  watched  the  proeeedings.  líe  attached  weight  to  the  in- 
cident ; and  quietly  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  party  who  fed  the 
bird,  and  rodé  the  pony  ; and  when  he  found  that  Zachary  Theaks, 
a half-witted  labourer  on  the  farm,  an  orphan,  wretchedly  poor, 
and  only  tolerated  for  his  physical  strength,  and  the  gay  good-hu- 
mour  with  which  he  would  grapple  with  any  amount  of  toil,  was  the 
owner  of  Swell/'  and  the  special  protector  of  “ Chirrup/*  from 
that  mornentdidthe  fledgling  attorney  bend  all  hisenergies  to  prove 
that  this  poor  imbecile  lad  was  in  a guilty  sense  cognizant  of  each 
fire,  if  not  the  actual  incendiary. 

Never  did  conclusión  appear  more  improbable!  That  Theaks, 
who  seemed  to  have  scarcely  two  ideas ; who  had  lived  on  the  farm 
from  childhood  ; who  was  friendless ; and  dependent  for  his  daily 
bread  on  Mr.  Bagley's  good  opinión ; that  he  should  origínate  or 
execute  a scheme  so  frightful  in  its  results  to  his  employer,  was  a 
supposition  sufíiciently  unnatural  and  extravagan t.  In  Attorney 

Keenwit's  brain  it  had,  however,  obtained  a lodgment ; and  while 
he  is  beating  about  for  evidence  to  support  his  case,  let  us  revert  to 
the  past,  and  see  what  clue  it  will  aflbrd  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
present. 

# * * # ♦ 

The  shades  of  a summer's  evening  are  gathering  around  Holme 
Farm.  Near  its  rustic  porch  stands  a florid-looking  young  man, 
with  angry  eye,  and  consetjuential  air : opposite  him  may  be  seen 
— bare-headed- — a meagre,  ill-clad,  middle-aged  labourer,  whose 
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anxious  face  well  accords  with  his  supplicating  accents  and  humble 
attitude. 

“ I ’ve  nothing  more  to  say,  Tom,”  said  the  young  man, — he  was 
evidcntly  the  employer  of  the  care-worn  being  who  almost  crouched 
at  his  feet ; “ the  damagc  was  caused  by  your  folly  ; and  you,  and 
no  other,  shall  make  it  good.” 

“ The  traces,  sir,  w*ere  oíd — very  oíd/1  returned  the  other;  “ worn 
out,  sir,  indeed  — if  you  *11  believe  me:  and  Jumper  is  so  fractious 
and  restive  in  harness  that  no  living  man  can  hold  him  when  he  ’s  in 
his  tantrums.” 

“Hold  him!  Say  at  once,  fellow  ! that  you  w'ere  drunk,  and 
dropped  the  reins.” 

“ Drunk,  sir  ! Where  w as  the  drink  to  come  from  ? It  ’s  not  to 
be  liad,  sir  ; it's  not  to  be  had  with  mu  wages!” 

<c  Ho  ! ho  ! insolent,  as  wTell  as  careíess  !” 

“ No,  sir, — no/'  intcrposed  the  other  eagerly ; “ but  when  a man's 
spirit  is  roused,  rash  words  will  follow.” 

“ Then,  why  prate?  You  know  my  meaning?  AU  to  be  made 
good  by  to-morrow  evening,  thoroughly  ; mind,  no  patching  I You '11 
be  more  careful  another  time.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Yon  understand  me?” 
The  poor  fellow  looked  up  piteously  in  his  master's  face.  No 
word,  no  gesture  of  acquiescence  escaped  him.  After  a short  pause 
he  said,  in  a low,  husky  voice,  his  gaze  riveted  on  his  employer’s 
featurcs,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect  of  this  final  appeal,  — “My  wife, 
sir,  and  child,  are  both  down  in  the  fever ; the  doctor  says  that 
Zachary  isn’t  likely  to  get  over  it.” 

“ Well!  that  's  your  businesS,  not  mine.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  wdfe  and  child  belong  to  me,  do  ye?” 

A harsh,  sneering  laugh  wound  up  the  sentence,  and  the  speaker 
turned  upon  his  heel,  with  the  coxnplacent  air  of  one  who  fancies  he 
has  made  a hit. 

“ One  favour,  sir — one  favour !”  persisted  the  saddened  dependant, 
— “the  first  I 've  asked  for  many  years ; let  Nicol  or  Gervis  drivc 
and  litter  * Jumper'  for  the  future.  ITe  's  a vicious  brute,  and 
more  than  a match  for  me.” 

“ Pshawr ! nonsense !" 

“ Master,  listen  to  me  this  once, — but  this  once.” 

“ No,  Theaks  ; no  servant  shall  choose  his  work  upon  t/icsc  pre- 
mises. Look  after  * Jumper*  yourself,  as  usual.” 

“ Then  I can  tell  the  upshot,”  said  the  man  mournfully  ; “ I shall 
be  found  some  morning  coid  and  stiff  beneath  that  brute's  heels, 
with  my  brains  scattered  from  one  side  of  his  stall  to  the  other.” 
“Then  your  lease  will  be  a long  one,”  remarked  Bagley  jeering- 
ly : “ don't  perplex  yourself  with  imagining  any  such  calamity. 
Kick  as  f Jumper ' may,  no  brains  will  be  forthcoming  !” 

And  with  this  bitter  jest  the  master  hastened  to  his  v’ell-plenished 
board  ; and  the  labourer  hied  to  his  infected  cottage. 

But  his  unfortunate  wife  did  not  die.  After  a long  and  doubtful 
contest  with  disease,  she  aróse  from  her  wretched  pallet  a helpless, 
feeble,  withered  woman,  ravenous  for  food  ; but  incapable  of  the 
lightest  labour  to  procure  it.  Ñor  did  death  claim  his  child.  Scanty 
fare,  few  comforts,  and  most  irregular  medical  attendance  had  been 
his ; but  youth,  and  températe  habits,  saved  him.  The  victim  was 
to  be  found  elsewdiere. 
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On  May  day  morning  the  eider  Theaks  was  missing  at  the  farm. 
He  was  wanted  specially  to  fetch  some  slieep  froin  a neighbouring 
fair  ; and  Mr.  Bagley  was  furious  at  his  non-appearance.  An  hour 
passed  ; and  then  inquines  were  made  at  his  cottage.  His  wife  as- 
sured  the  messenger  that  the  missing  man  liad  left  his  home  as  usual 
at  daybreak ; and  expressed  her  conviction  that  he  would  be  found 
busily  employed  in  his  master's  business  on  the  premises.  Doubts 
of  tliis  were  expressed  ; and  by  the  agitated  woman's  express  desire 
Zachary  was  sent  out  forthwitn  to  seek  him.  The  search  lasted  not 
long.  A foreboding,  which  the  lad  could  never  well  explain,  led 
him  to  the  stables.  In  “ Jumper’s  *’  stall,  deep  down  in  the  litter, 
trampled  on,  lacerated,  crushed,  and  marred,  till  his  lifeless  form 
liad  lost  all  semblance  of  human  ity,  lay  the  unfor túnate  farm-ser- 
vant.  Tile  party  who  disco vered  him  was  his  own  child. 

Never  did  an  employer  appear  to  less  advantage  than  Bagley 
during  the  painful  proceedings  whieli  nccessarily  ensued.  The 
jury — an  inquest  was  indispensable — unanimously  demanded  that 
“ «Jumper  ” should  be  shot : a condition  which  the  coroner  took  care 
should  be  earried  into  effect.  Not,  however,  without  considerable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bagley. 

“ What  I”  was  the  exclamation  of  the  indignant  foreman  ; (t  is  not 
the  sacrifíce  of  une  valuable  life  sufficient  ? Is  another  human  being 
to  perish  by  the  ungovernable  fury  of  this  vicious  animal?*' 

44  He ’s  valuable  to  me”  was  the  owner’s  sullen  reply. 

Do  you  consider  his  Services  equivalent  to  the  risk  of  human 
life  ?**  was  tlie  rejoinder. 

“ How  am  I to  replace  him  ?*’  said  the  farmer  vehemently. 

“Your  horse  or  the  labourer ; to  which  do  you  refer?"said  a 
listening  and  thoroughly-perplexed  juryman. 

4Í  Oh  ! '*  was  the  auswer, — an  answer  long  and  bitterly  remember- 
ed, — “a  labourer  I can  replace  any  hour  of  the  day  ; such  cattle  are 
plenty  as  blackberries ; but  for  a fast  trotter  like  'Jumper*  I may 
search  the  world  over !" 

“Life!  sir, — i.ifr  I weigh  that,  and  recal  your  statements/'  ob- 
served  the  foreman  : “they  are  at  this  time  indecent.'* 

“Indecent!  what  do  you  mean  ? That  horse  cost  me,  first  and 
last,  five-and-forty  guineas ; and  it ’s  a d — d shame,  because  that  fool 
Theaks  got  between  his  legs  that  I *m  called  upon  to  shoot  him  ¡** 

A howl  of  execration  greeted  this  obnoxious  statement;  ñor  ceased 
till  Bagley  angrily  quitted  the  apartment. 

lint  from  one  result  of  this  burst  of  public  feeling,  Bagley,  with 
all  his  hardihood,  could  not  escape,— sullenly  and  angrily  as  he  bent 
to  it.  He  was  told  on  all  sides  that  the  father  havingdied  in  his  Ser- 
vice, he  was  bound  by  every  consideration  of  merey  and  justice  to 
find  employment  for  the  son. 

14 1 expected  to  hear  as  much  !**  was  the  reply.  A bitter  oatli  fol- 
lowed.  “ Well ! let  him  come  ! The  farm  will  be  a hospital  for 
idiots  presently.** 

Pool*  Zachary  I such  was  his  bidding  to  a homestead  w atere d with 
his  father’s  blood  ! Scanty  fare,  sneers,  reproaches,  open  dissatis- 
faction,  and  not  infrequent  blows,  accompanied  him  throughont  his 
day  of  toil.  But  on  him  tliey  made  apparently  little  or  no  impres- 
sion.  From  the  hour  he  lighted  on  his  father’s  mangled  remains  his 
intellects  scemed  shaken.  There  was  the  cliildish  smile,  and  the  va- 
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cant  cye,  and  the  wandering  gaze,  each  and  all  indicative  of  et  reason 
faltering  in  her  seat."  But  he  was  cheered  with  no  pity.  Why 
shoald  he?  He  was  (t  a hewer  of  wood,  and  a drawer  of  water" 
— no  more  ! Ilarmless,  silent,  and  uncomplainingj  he  fulfilled  the 
daily  task  imposed  upon  him  : but  all  the  life,  and  buoyancy,  and 
daring  spirit  of  youth  were  fled.  His  heritage  was  — toil.  On  one 
point  he  was  sensitive — nobly  so — the  disastrous  position  of  his  mo- 
ther.  The  constancy,  devotedness,  and  self- denial  with  which  poor 
Feeble-mind  ministered  tu  her  wants  would  have  reflected  honour 
on  the  highestorder  of  intellect.  The  best  of  his  food, — his  weekly 
wages  entire , — any  chance  gratuity  tliat  he  might  have  received, — 
a showy  flower, — fresh  fruit, — all  were  carried  to  the  bedside  of  his 
suffering  parent.  And  all  were  unavailing.  She  became  complete- 
ly  helpless ; could  not  move  without  assistance ; a nurse  was  indis- 
pensable ; and  this  latter  appendage  involved  an  application  to  the 
parish.  Reluctantly  was  it  made ; but  its  neeessity  was  unques- 
tionable. 

Once  more  did  Mr.  Bagley  sustaina  principal  character.  “ What  !’* 
wTas  his  remark  when  the  application  was  mooted, — “ what,  relieve 
Tom  Theak's  widow  ! Relieve  a woman  who  Uves  in  her  own  house  ? 
They  had  better  relieve  me  ! 1 want  it  quite  as  much." 

It  was  observed  to  him,  in  reply,  that  what  he  called  “ a house 99 
was  in  reality  a mud  cottage,  built  by  the  poor  woman's  late  hus- 
band  upon  a córner  of  the  waste ; reared  with  his  own  liands  ; had 
nota  perch  of  laúd  attached  to  it;  and  was,  in  fact,  as  rude  and 
humble  a dwelling  as  could  shelter  a human  being  from  the  blasts  of 
winter. 

“ Be  it  what  it  may,”  returned  Bagley,  u I claim  it  for  the  parish 
the  moment  she  receives  pecuniary  assistance.  Thenceforth  it  is 
ours." 

A gcntler  spirit  present  recalled  to  liim  the  cxcellent  character 
borne  by  Theaks,  the  deceased  husband ; tliat  he  had  never  on  any 
occasion  been  burdensome  to  the  parish ; that  the  honesty  and  in- 
dustry  of  both  husband  and  wife  had  been  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety.  “ The  poor  crea  tu  re/'  concluded  the  speaker,  musí  and  sliall 
be  relieved  : it  is  inhuman  to  debate  it." 

(<  Did  1 say  she  was  nol  to  be  relieved  ?"  asked  Bagley  sharply. 
“ Give  her  relief,  if  so  it  please  you,  but  not  where  she  is:  that 
house  she  quits  !** 

ffShe  will  quit  existence  altogether  ere  many  wceks  are  over. 
Why  harass  an  unfortunate  and  suffering  woraan  ?” 

l(  Why  harass  an  unfortunate  and  overburdened  parish?"  was  the 
rejoinder.  e<  Relieve  her  by  all  means;  but  removeher  J" 

The  party  interested,  who  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  learn  the  de- 
cisión of  the  “ assembled  gentlcmen/'  begged  they  would  “ deal  mer- 
eifully  by  her  petition,  and  let  her  die  where  she  was."  She  would 
“ fain  cióse  her  eyes  where  she  had  lived  so  many  years  ; in  the 
home  which  she  considered  her  own  ; and  wbich  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  without  assistance  reared.  She  entreated  — she  implored 
them  to  heed  her  request." 

Mr.  Bagley  was  inexorable.  Ilis  decisión  was  in  substance  this. 
If  she  wanted  parish  assistance  she  should  have  it;  but  it  should  be 
afforded  in  a proper  and  authorised  form.  The  workhouse  was  the 
place  for  parties  circumstanced  as  she  was.  She  would  then  have 
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every  cave,  and  every  medical  attendance  and  assistance  which  she 
required.  The  cottage  the  parish  would  see  to.  Tlmt  was  their 
duty  ; and  he  would  answer  for  its  due  performance. 

The  poor  creature  wept,  and  intreated,  and  prayed  ; grew  almost 
frantic  when  she  found  no  impression  was  to  be  made  on  the  hard 
hearts  around  her  ; said  some  things  in  her  mental  agony  which 
were  cutting,  because  perfectly  true ; and  some  things  that  were 
foolish,  because  irrelevant  and  unavailing.  The  patience  of  the 
meeting  being  exhausted,  she  wras  desired  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Bagley  triumphed. 

Widow  Theaks  relinquished  lier  cottage.  But  her  tormentor 
might,  without  much  *(  violation  of  law,”  have  permitted  her  to  oc- 
cupy  it  to  the  last.  She  was  an  ininate  of  the  workhouse  soraewhere 
about  six-and-thirty  hours.  One  of  the  nurses  found  her  dead  in 
her  bed  the  morning  but  one  succeeding  her  arrival. 

The  anguish  endured  by  the  poor  imbecile  during  the  time  his 
mother's  remo  val  was  agitated,  determined  on,  and  eftected,  was 
visible  enough.  lie  performed,  as  usual,  his  daily  task ; and,  as 
usual,  in  silence.  To  nonedid  he  make  complaint.  Froin  none  did 
he  seek  redress.  But  moans  deep,  sad,  and  frequent,  attested  the 
conflict  he  was  then  undergoing ; and  from  his  food,  eagerly  devour- 
ed  at  other  times,  he  now  turned  writh  loathing. 

His  employer  observed  the  change,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
rowed  him. 

“ Zachary  1 what's  amiss?  Is  the  meal-hour  too  early  ; or  the 
dinner  itself  not  to  your  taste  ?” 

“ Hearl  won't  eat !”  was  the  idiot's  reply. 

“ Burn  the  lellow  ! He  has  more  feeling  than  í thought  for.  But 
it's  misplaced.  It's  his  duty  to  feel  for  none  but  his  master.” 

Olí,  rare  conclusión ! 

But  to  others  the  most.  inexplicable  part  of  Zachary's  conduct 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  received  tidings  of  his  mother’s  death. 
The  first  shock  over,  he  beeame  marvellously  cheerful.  By  some 
strange,  and  to  the  byestanders  inconceivable,  process,  his  mind 
seemed  relieved,  thoroughly  stayed,  and  satisfied.  The  moaning 
ceased  ; his  countenance  cleared ; and  he  ate  as  usual. 

(t  D — n the  fellow  !”  cried  j\Ir.  Bagley  ; “ he  has  no  feeling  at  all. 
He  cares  no  more  about  his  dead  mother  than  I do.” 

Three  weeks  after  this  conversation  the  blaze  was  seen  of  th efírsl 
firc  upon  the  farm  ; and  within  ten  days  after  the  last,  Zachary  was 
an  inmate  of  the  county  gaol,  charged  with  the  erime  of  arson;  and 
awaiting  his  trial  at  the  ímnending  assizes.  They  were  to  be  held 
within  a fortnight ; and  little  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me  of 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  prisoner's  fears  or  feelings.  Had  the 
iuterval  been  longer,  my  impressions  would  probably  have  been  as 
inconclusive  ; for  never  was  there  u mind  which  more  completely 
bafhed  the  efforts  of  him  who  would  master  it.  He  listened  calmly, 
and  with  interest,  to  the  spiritual  instruction  afforded  him  ; admitted 
nothing ; denied  nothing  ; but,  if  reference  was  made  to  his  im- 
puted  share  in  the  recent  fires,  met  it  with  the  shrewd  remark : — 

“ I am  fatherless  and  motherless  ; have  no  home,  and  no  friends ; 
I must  eat,  and  I must  drink ; then  whoy  should  I destroy  my  only 
shelter  upon  this  earth 

His  trial  carne  on  ; and  certainly  no  cfTort  w'as  spared  by  the  pro- 
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secutor  to  convict  him.  The  case  wfas  carefully  got  up : and  t o 
guard  against  surprise,  Ragley  himself  sat  by  the  leading  counsel  to 
prime  him  with  minor  details  ; to  explain  the  position  of  the  rick- 
yard  ; to  point  out  its  proximity  to  the  house  ; and  its  rambling, 
narrow,  and  tortuous  access.  In  fact,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
any  party  to  gain  admittance  into  the  stackyard  without  passing  cióse 
to  the  house,  and  coming  nnder  the  observation  oí'  one  or  more  of 
its  inmatC3.  Henee  it  was  inferred  that  the  fires  in  question  were 
kindled  by  no  stranger,  but  by  some  individual  well  acquainted  with 
the  premises.  That  that  individual  was  Zachary  the  proseeuting 
counsel  said  he  should  be  able  to  establish  but  too  clearly  and  de- 
cisively. 

The  points  most  insisted  on  against  the  prisoner  were  his  attach- 
ment  to  f<  Chirrup  ” and  “ Swell the  daily  care  bestowed  upon 
tliem  — ah!  the  heart,  however  crushed  and  degraded,  must  llave 
some  object  to  cling  to  I — and  the  artful  manner  in  which  both  bird 
and  heast  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  farmstead  a few  hours  pre- 
vious  to  the  outbreak  of  each  fire,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
injury.  To  this  fact  was  added  another,  the  discovery,  in  a curious- 
ly  contrived  crevice  of  the  loft  where  the  prisoner  slept,  of  some 
combustible  materials,  which,  it  was  ascertained,  would  ignite  upon 
the  slightest  friction.  These  were  circumstances  confessedly  preg- 
nant  with  suspicion  ; and  their  unfavourable  eftect  was  deepened  by 
the  additional  fact,  deliberately  sworn  to  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  last  fire,  when  the  roof  of  the  dwelling- 
hotise  fell  in,  and  the  total  demolition  of  the  farm-buildings  became 
inevitable,  Zachary  was  overheard  to  exclaim,  with  joyful  emphasis 
• — “ Quits  at  last  !" 

Evidence  substantiated,  more  or  less,  each  of  these  points.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  bowed,  and  said,  “ That  was  his 
case  and  the  judge  called  upon  Zachary  for  his  defence.  ITe, 
with  the  most  awkward,  clumsy,  idiotic  gestures,  which  human  be- 
ing  could  exliibit  under  evident  excitement,  begged  the  judge  to  cali 
his  master  back,  put  him  again  into  the  witness-box,  and  question 
him  to  this  eíTect : — 

Whether  he  (the  prisoner)  had  not  always  sarved”  him  as  an 
honest  and  faithful  “ xarvatil 9”  Whether  he  had  ever  given  him 
any  cause  for  suspicion  in  the  house,  field,  or  farm?  Whether  he 
had  ever  used  any  threatening  or  abusive  language  to  his  master, 
treat  him  how  that  master  would  ? 

All  which  questions  wereanswcrcd  most  satisfactorily  for  Zachary. 

“ Feeble-mind  ” then  blurted  out,  with  indescribable  contortions, 
and  the  same  silly,  boorish,  mindless  smile,  that  “ Farmer  Bngley's 
farmstead  was  his  “ ivhoame  that  he  had  “never  had  words  ” with 
his  master,  ñor  f<  given  him  a sarey  answer  in  all  his  life that  he 
had  “ no  other  plcacc  to  get  to:'*  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  jury 
w ith  a gay,  good-humoured  glance,  and  asked  whether  “ it  was  at 
al)  a loikely  thing  that  he  should  go  for  to  burn  down  the  * pleace 9 
where  he  got  his  bread  ? That  w as  all  he  had  to  say  about  it !" 

The  judge,  w ho  had  watched  him  keenly  while  speaking,  inquired 
if  he  f<  could  read  ?”■ — No/' — u Write  ?” — “ No.” — “ Could  he  say 
the  Lord's  prayer  ?” — <4  No.” — “ Could  he  say  any  prayer  whatever  ?” 
— “Isa:"  and  at  a railroad  pace  Zachary  delivered  himself  of  the 
Apostle’s  creed ! The  judge  looked  immeasurably  shocked,  and 
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commenced  bis  charge.  It  was  a glorious  opportunity  for  hira  to 
school  the  clergy.  He  liad  been  bred  a Dissenter,  and  was  never 
considerad,  at  auy  period  of  bis  earcer,  a fast  friend  of  tile  Cburch. 
At  all  events,  be  seized  with  avidity  any  opening  lor  lecturing  bcr 
ministers ; and  this  was  too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  let  slip. 
He  began  in  right  carnest;  talked  of  tbe  distressing  spectacle  tlien 
before  tbem  ; insisted  on  tbe  paramount  necessity  of  educating  all 
classes  of  tbe  community ; and  expressed  bis  fears  tbat  much  and 
grievously  that  duty  was  ovcrlookcd  by  the  clergy. 

Asif,  by  tbe  way,  tbe  clergy  liad  nothing  else  to  do;  liad  neither 
the  siek  to  visit,  ñor  tbe  dead  to  bury,  ñor  infanta  to  baptize,  ñor 
adults  to  niarry,  ñor  the  aged  to  consolé,  ñor  tbe  vicions  to  reprove ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  upon  tliis  eartli  to  do ; nothing  wbicb  could  possibly 
prevent  their  spending  tbeir  entire  morning  in  a national  school  six 
days  out  of  the  seven  tbroughout  tbeir  natural  life! 

íhe  judge,  in  fact,  like  sume  other  liigli  oílicial  personages,  was 
íf  education  mad  !” 

“ Teach  tbe  people  !”  was  bis  text.  But  in  bis  liomily  no  mention 
was  made  of  tbe  much-forgotten  trutb,  tbat  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
niade  contented  tbey  must  be  pbd  as  well  as  tnnght  ; that  if  a peo- 
ple  are  to  be  rendered  happy,  tbeir  backs  must  be  clotbed,  and  their 
hunger  relieved,  as  well  as  tbeir  capacity  cultivated.  Tbese  consi- 

derations,  “ of  the  eartb,  earthy,"  J udge overlooked.  lie  soared 

above  tbem.  Nay,  so  earnest  was  bis  lordsbip,  tbat  it  seemed 
doubtful  atone  time  whether  be  did  not  medítate  chargingthe  burn- 
ing  of  Farmer  Bagley's  premises  upon  tbe  indisposition  of  tbe  clergy 
persona  Ui/  to  superintend  tbe  working  of  national  seliools  ! But  of 
tbis  conclusión  he  stopped  short.  He  then  adverted  to  tbe  evidence, 
and  summed  up  unquestionably  in  favour  of  tbe  prisoner.  He  put 
it  to  tbe  jury  more  tlian  once  whether  tbey  could  convict  on  mere 
circumstantial  evidence  (< a being  like  that  belore  tbem,  so  palpably 
deficient  in  nUcHed’*— (“  He’s  not  so  simple  as  be  looks  1”  murmur- 
ed  Bagley  apprebensively ;) — íf  so  debased, — and  sogrossly  ignorant.” 

The  jury  looked  heated,  bungry,  and  tired  ; turned  round  for  a 
few  moments  in  tlieir  box ; and  then,  through  their  foreman,  pro- 
nounced  a verdict  of  acquittal. 

Mr.  Bagley  looked  aghast. 

Zaelmry  bowed  grotesquel)r  to  tbe  court,  and  disappeared.  Ilis 
comment  on  tbe  entire  proceeding  was  equivocal  enough  : “ Maaster 
I liope  is  quite  satisfied  ; I am  !** 


Many  mun til s after  I liad  been  relieved  of  tbe  duties  of  my 
oílicial  situation, — tbat,  T believe,  is  tbe  received  mode  ofexpressing 
it, — I went  over  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  St.  Cloud.  During  an 
early  walk  before  breakfast  I was  overtaken  by  a groom,  somewhat 
conspicuously  dressed,  in  cliarge  of  a splendid  English  hunter.  The 
symmetry  of  the  animal  was  so  perfect,  and  bis  action  so  noble, 
that,  as  lie  passed  and  repassed  me,  I paused  for  the  parpóse  of 
further  and  more  leisurely  observation.  Tbe  man  seemed  proud  of 
bis  cliarge,  and  pleased  with  tbe  admiration  wbicb  tbe  hunter  ex- 
cited.  Curiosity  induced  me  to  accost  him,  and  inquire  tbe  ñame  of 
tbe  owner.  The  groom  started  at  tbe  sound  of  my  voice,  eyed  me 
fixedly  for  a few  moments,  and  then  hurried  oíf  at  a brisk  pace,  ap- 
parently  annoyed  and  disconccrted. 
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“ Now,"  thought  I,  “if  we  had  ever  met  before,  I should  gay  that 
that  fellow  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  shy  me.*1 

Aversc  to  bebaífled  in  my  object,  I addressed  the  same  inquiry  to 
a venerable  personage, — from  his  dress,  one  who  favoured  the  anclen 
régimc , — who  was  loitering  near  the  spot. 

The  oíd  gentleman  looked  up  with  a cynical  air,  and  snappishly 
answered, 

ct  The  groom  belongs — at  least  so  I gathcr  from  his  dress — to  the 
son  and  heir  of  Iscariol  the  Second.” 

I was  fairly  gravelled,  and  begged,  with  due  humility,  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

“ If  you  studied  Scripture,"  was  the  reply,  seasoned  with  consi- 
derable acerbity  of  rr.anner,  “ you  w'ould  be  well  aware  that  Iseariot 
the  Jirst  betrayed  his  Master ; Iseariot  the  second  followed  in  his 
wake.  To  an  utter  stranger  it  would  be  imprudent,  sir,  to  explain 
myself  further.” 

A bow,  a shrug,  a grimace  followed,  and  the  oíd  gentleman 
mended  his  pace,  and  pursued  his  travels. 

<(  And  this  is  Frailee  !'*  thought  L “ What  a particularly  agree- 
able,  courteous,  communicative  set  of  people !” 

Feeling,  and  looking  I daré  say,  fairly  bothered,  an  artizan  ac- 
costed  me,  and,  touching  his  cap,  said,  with  great  bonhommic , “M011- 
sieur  seems  embarrussed: — is  there  any  information  I can  atford 
him  ?'* 

I repeated  my  question. 

“ That  party  holds  some  appointment  of  trust  in  the  ménage  of 
the  Duc  d’Orleans.  English,  doubtless,  from  his  features, — so  much 
the  better  for  him  ! Louis  Philippe,  and  all  the  reigning  family/' — 
a bitter  sneer  intimated  his  strong  aftection  for  the  dynasty, — “ are 
peculiarly  partial  to  the  English  people/* 

I doubted  this  ; for  I had  reason  to  know  that  the  wnry  usurper 
— the  “ Fox  of  the  Family,"  as  Talleyraiul  happily  termed  him — 
had,  in  more  than  one  instance,  met  with  contemptiious  silence,  or 
repulsed  with  superlativo  ingratitude,  the  representations  of  those 
who  reminded  him  how,  to  their  cost,  they  had  served  and  aided  his 
race,  when  in  exile  in  England. 

His  attachmcnt,  therefore,  to  English  people  I viewed  as  some- 
what  apocryphal ; unless,  indeed,  it  were  based  upon  the  convenient 
principie,  “ In  sokkow  succour  us,  in  prosperiiy  jfbrget  us  /’* 

My  reverie  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  was  closed  by  the  sig- 
nificant  summary,  sol'tly  whispered  by  my  companion,  “ Take  cou- 
rage,  sir;  wTe  shall  have  the  white  pluíie  amongst  us  ere  long !" 

My  sojourn  at  St.  Cloud  was  nearing  its  cióse,  and,  amid  the  in- 
numerable trains  of  thought  which  a foreign  land  suggests,  the 
hunter,  groom,  and  Carlist  were  forgotten,  when,  on  the  last  morn- 
ing  of  my  stay,  I encountered  the  hunting  cortégc  of  the  French 
lieir-apparent.  Two  of  his  younger  brothers  were  with  him,  the 
Ducs  d'Aumale  and  Montpensier.  As  a whole,  the  group  was  bril- 
liant.  In  the  rear,  upon  a spirited  horse,  which  he  managed  with 
consummate  skill,  sat  the  English  groom.  Two  turfmen — county 
York,  in  dark  green  cutaway  coats,  their  country,  calling,  and  ac- 
cent  alike  undeniable — stood  a little  apart,  and  criticised  him. 

I listened, — why  or  wherefore  I can  scarcely  say, — but  such  was 
the  fact. 
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“ That  fellow  sticks  well  to  his  saddle,  eh,  Tom  ?**  said  one. 

€<  No  Frenchman  upon  earth  ever  taught  him  that  seat,”  rejoined 
the  otlier. 

u Right,  sir,  riglit !”  cried  a third,  a byestander,  supplying,  unin- 
vited,  his  quota  to  the  discussion.  “ Cary  is  English-born.  The 
Duke  vallh’s  him  greatly — well  he  may  ! — he  ’s  invallible  in  a stable. 
Very  fond  of  horses ; though  why  he  should  be  seems  wonderful, 
considering  as  how  his  own  father  was  killed  by  one/' 

“ How  so  ?” 

ei  The  beast  was  vicious  — kicked  him  fíat  down  in  the  stall,  and 
then  trampled  him  to  death.  I ’ve  heard  Cary  tell  the  tale  scores 
of  times.” 

l< Prom  what  county  di d he  come?”  said  I,  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence  as  I could  assume. 

“ Gan’t  say ; but  let  his  former  Service  lie  where  it  would,  he  *d 
over  him  a cruel  master — cruel  to  him — and  cruel  to  an  ailing,  bed- 
ridden  mother  he  liad:  wliom,  poor  soul ! his  master  drove  from  her 
cottage  a couple  of  days  or  so  before  she  died.  But  he  had  a taste 
of  sorrow  himself  at  last;  and  Cary  lived  to  see  it.  His  ricks  hap- 
pcncd  to  catch  fire!  And  so  did  his  barn  ! And  so  did  his  house  ! 
And  he  experienced  what  it  was  to  be  turned  out — homeless  and 
houseless  upon  the  wide  world  — as  Cary *s  bedridden  mother  had 
done  ; and  he  liked  it  as  little  ! You  should  hcar  Cary  tell  the  story. 
It’s  a rare  tale  to  listen  to:  and  gives  a wholesome  warning  to  the 
grasping  and  the  cruel ; of  whom  I think  there  is  more  than  a 
sprinkling  in  all  countries.” 

I hurried  homeward. 

Who  " Cary  ” was  ; where  this  fire  had  happened ; and  why,  I 
had  my  suspicions : and  so,  probably,  has  the  reader. 
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Away  with  Oíd  Cure,  as  a troublesome  guest, 

That  «bailes  us  with  sorrow,  and  takea  from  our  rest  ; 
Let  him  seek  for  his  dupes  in  a región  else where, 

8o  the  glornn  of  his  brow  he  estranged  from  us  here. 
Then  sing  and  be  merry  ! for  life  is  a dream, 

The  hrightest  when  view’d  in  the  vine’s  ruddy  beam  ; 
And  cheer’d  be  eacli  heart  with  the  ray  that  it  gives, 
For  it  dims  not  with  age,  and  misfortuno  survives  ; 

A friend  that  with  constancy  clings  to  our  side, 

Then  sing  and  be  merry,  whatever  betide  í 

The  Ruges  will  tell  us  that  life  has  no  clmrm, 

That  hope  is  delusive,  and  love  can  not  warm  ! 

The  cold-hearted  creatures  ! they  never  have  proved 
How  sweetly  consoling  it  is  to  he  loved. 

Then  sing  and  be  merry  ! let  sad  ones  be  gay, 

’Tis  night  that  endeareth  the  glory  of  day. 

So  clouds  when  they  fall  will  oft  raelt  in  a smile, 

And  the  path  they  o’ershudowM,  with  blessings  bcguile. 
ltaise  high  the  cup  ! ’Tis  the  emblem  of  song  ; 

Let  it  still  be  our  burden  as  Time  rolls  along, 

For,  firm  in  its  friendship  it  clings  to  our  side  ; 

Then  sing  and  be  merry,  whatever  betide  ! 
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THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

BY  AL13ANY  POYNTZ. 

Of  prívate  secretarios  there  are  two  species ; the  one,  a piecc  oí’ 
mechanism  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  officer ; the  other,  endowcd 
with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  an  invisible  intclligence,  ae- 
tuating  the  mensures  of  some  nonentity  of  gentle  blood  thrust  for- 
ward  in  public  life  upon  the  pedestal  of  high  connexion. 

Among  the  callings  for  which  a legible  hand  and  decent  orthogra- 
phy  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  necessary  qualifications,  tliat  of 
the  prívate  secretary  is  the  most  speculative  and  lcast  plebeian.  The 
clerk,  the  usher,  are  gents  or  snobs;  the  prívate  secretary  is  an  es- 
quire  and  a gentleman.  In  former  times,  indeed,  none  but  statesmen 
or  ambassadors  pretended  to  retain  such  onerous  appendages  in  their 
hóuseholds;  and  to  be  even  the  tag-rag  or  bobtail  of  a plenipo*  or  a 
cabinet-miníster,  aíforded  a fairer  opening  for  “a  gcntcel  youth,” 
than  to  be  a clerk  in  the  Treasury  or  at  Child’s.  But  now-a-days 
every  rich  man  who  cannot  spell,  every  itinerant  actor,  every  ma- 
nager of  a theatre,  has  his  prívate  secretary,  and  the  vocation  has 
consequently  forfeited  caste.  If  you  send  to  order  the  dancing-dogs 
or  galanti-show  to  amuse  your  nursery,  you  will  receive  an  answer  to 
your  verbal  message,  indited  by  Signore  Katterfelto’s  prívate  secre- 
tary ; whilc  most  of  the  marchionesses  and  countesses,  who  consti- 
tute what  is  called  by  the  newspapers  “ the  leadcrs  of  ton,”  (as 
though  fashionable  life  were  a drag  /)  entertain  some  hanger-on, 
some  elderly  Miss  of  good  education,  who  answers  their  Almack’s 
notes,  and  enacts  the  part  of  honorary  secretary. 

The  province  of  the  first  description  of  prívate  secretary  to  wliich 
we  have  adverted,  the  mere  pen  in  the  hand  of  an  expert  ofticial,  is 
to  indite  circulars  under  dictation,  or  letters  marked  “ prívate  and 
confidential,”  though  containing  no  sort  of  information  susceptible  of 
being  divulged  ; answers  to  petitions  or  requests,  which  convey  neither 
negativo  ñor  affirmative, — wordy  ph rases,  intended  to  engender  liope, 
but  which  when  analyzed  are  found  to  contain  neither  pledgc  ñor 
promise.  A well-trained  ministerial  secretary  will  string  you  toge- 
ther  plausible  sentences,  as  boys  the  empty  shells  of  bird’s-eggs, — . 
faír  and  specious  lookíng  things,  íilled  with  innutritious  air,  and  sig- 
nifying  nothing ! 

Generally  speaking,  your  verg  great  man  seleets  for  his  prívate 
secretary  some  honourable  nephew  or  cousin,  partly  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Antiquary’s  adage  that  “ We  give  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  ain 
sea-mews and  partly  for  the  better  assurance  of  his  zeal  and  trust- 
worthincss,  the  two  noble  kinsmen  neccssarily  hanging  together, 
or  hanging  separately.  But  the  active  public  man  of  business,  the 
minister  who  is  not  too  fine  a gentleman  to  give  audience  in  the  first 
person  singular,  who  wants  no  showy  substitute  to  bow  out  the  intru- 
sions  of  faithful  public  servants  bringíng  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
or  claims  tobe  exauiincd,  — usually  attaches  to  himselfsoine  intelli- 
gent  young  fellow,  with  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the 
world,  and  the  spirit  to  point  out  a blunder  to  his  employer,  as  well  as 
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the  vov c to  detect  it.  To  such  a man  a prívate  secretaryship  is  a 
securc  stepping-stone  to  preferment.  Brought  into  collision  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  not  alone  do  his  facultíes  become 
brightened,  but  he  cnjoys  rare  opportunities  for  tlieir  development 
and  exhibition.  If  clever  by  nature,  it  w ¡11  be  his  own  fault  if  he  do 
not  pass  for  fifty  times  cleverer.  By  modestly  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground  while  his  principal  is  perpetrating  blunders,  and  afterwards 
stepping  forward  adroitly  to  his  extrication,  he  appears  to  confer  se- 
rióos obligations,  while  bis  opportunities  of  lavishing  minor  favours  on 
less-important  people,  are  beyond  computation,  thougli  not  beyond 
reward.  As  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  are  pretty  sure  to  be  hutnbugged  into  advancing  the 
unjust  prívate  secretary  to  a cabinet  minister. 

Certain  it  is  tliat  tliese  privilcged  individuáis,  wben  really  of  a de- 
scription  to  be  trusted,  — i . c.  when  either  honourable  cousins  or  ne- 
phews,  or  approved  dirty  doga,  — beeome  as  rich  in  unsatisfactory 
secrets  as  a confessional  or  a pawnbroker’s  books.  If  the  chancellor 
be  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  conseience,  they  hold  the  tariff  of  the 
ministers.  Newspaper  writers,  and  getters-up  of  political  memoirs, 
are  fond  of  talking  of  “ the  influence  behind  the  throne,”  or  “baek- 
stairs  interposition  nieaning,  when  the  sovereign  is  a young  man, 
his  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  when  a young  woman,  hcr  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  The  prívate  secretary  con  s ti  tutes  the  influence  behind 
the  throne,  and  backstairs  prompter  of  the  premier ; enjoying  oppor- 
tunities of  playing  upon  the  feelings  of  even  the  most  upright  and  in- 
flexible of  ministers;  and  Cato  himsclf  might  have  bcen  influenced 
under  certain  circumstances  by  his  favourite  amanuensis.  There  are 
moments  of  fatigue*  exhaustion,  indigestión,  impatience,  — moments 
when,  smarting  under  a royal  reprimand,  when  attenuated  by  long 
fasting,  or  gorged  with  turtle  and  lime-punch,  when  the  strongest 
ministerial  mind  beeomes  most  unstatesmunlikcly  enfeebled.  At  such 
times  steals  in  the  prívate  secretary,  solé  spectator  and  solé  auditor  of 
the  bedrivelment  of  his  patrón  ; and,  like  the  enemy  who  intruded 
into  the  orchard  of  the  sleeping  Hamlet, 

“ Pours  into  the  porches  of  his  ears 
A lep’rous  distiíment.” 

O11  the  morrow,  or  on  rcstoration  to  himself,  who  is  the  wiser  for  the 
fact  that  the  minister  has  been  made  a fool  of?  The  deed  is  done! 
Duringhis  fit  of  weakness  lie  has  imbibed  an  ineffaceable  prejudice  or 
erroneous  impressiori.  False  opinions  have  taken  root  in  his  mind. 
He  displaces  the  centurión,  of  whorn  the  prívate  secretary  spakc  rc- 
probatively  over-night ; and  when  the  palé  petitioner,  who  is  to  have 
an  audience  of  him  at  noon,  opens  his  arduous  suit,  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim  finds  that  his  case  is  prejudgcd. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if,  after  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  burgundy,  or 
a royal  audience  of  a conciliatory  nature,  or  the  perusal  of  a leading 
article  in  a leading  government  paper,  laudatory,  and  not  otw-lauda~ 
tory  of  his  mensures,  the  minister  lcaves  open  the  gate  of  his  heart  to 
the  ad vanees  of  his  sub,  nothing  so  easy  as  to  seize  the  occasion  for 
naming  ñames,  and  recording  Services  of  the  individuáis  whorn  the 
prívate  secretary  delighteth  to  honour.  Such  golden  moments  are 
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readily  turnee!  to  account;  and  tlie  great  man  conceives  himself  to 
be  performing  a rigid  act  of  public  justice,  when,  in  fact,  played  upon 
like  a flute  by  the  cunning  artist  who  hath  found  out  bis  stops.  The 
deserving,  though  obscure  individual  whom  he  glories  on  liaving 
snatched  into  the  sunshine  of  preíerment,  is  no  other  than  the  stupid 
school-chum  ofhis  prívate  secretary  I 

Some  patrons,  whether  ministerial,  financial,  or  mercan  tile  men,  are 
careful  to  employ  the  liand  of  a prívate  secretary  only  in  their  most 
moral  and  transluccnt  transactions.  Others  keep  them  precisely  for 
the  management  of  those  equivocal  negociations,  in  which  they  do  not 
choose  to  commit  themselves,  or  act  as  principal.  If  they  cannot  af- 
ford  to  keep  a conscience,  they  keep  in  its  place  a prívate  secretary 
to  relieve  them  of  their  scruples.  The  minister  who  has  an  enormous 
falsehood  to  perpétrate,  is  pretty  sure  to  do  the  deed  of  darkncss  v¡- 
cariously  by  the  hands  of  a secretary;  and  after  the  fulfílment  ofsuch 
duties,  it  is  astonishing  the  increase  of  consequence  assumed  by  the 
mender  of  pens, — as  though  he  prided  himself  on  liaving  officiated  as 
a sheet  of  blotting-paper  to  the  character  ofhis  employer. 

The  office  of  prívate  secretary,  by  the  way,  appears  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  human  naturc  and  eonstitution.  Well 
do  we  remember  a certain  idle  schoolfellow  of  ours,  one  Frank  Gros- 
venor  by  ñame,  remarkable  at  Eton  only  for  his  duncehood ; a frank- 
hearted  chap,  as  much  in  favour  with  his  fellow-idlers  as  in  disrepute 
among  the  dons. 

Five  years  afterwards,  occasional  glimpses  of  Frank  in  the  brusli- 
room  at  the  opera,  or  lounging  along  Pal  1- Malí  in  the  dog-days,  exhi- 
bited  him  in  the  character  of  a júnior  clerk  in  the  Treasury, — idle  as 
ever,  listless  as  ever,  ignorant  as  ever,  but  still  the  same  pleasant 
give-and-take  sort  of  companion,  a bubble  on  the  London  stream, 
likely  to  evapórate  at  any  hour  or  moment,  and  leave  not  a trace  be- 
hind.  At  that  period  of  his  life  Frank  was  at  any  man's  Service, 
willing  to  talk,  walk,  or  diñe  with  all  and  sundry.  Not  but  that  he 
was  discriminating  enough  to  diñe  oftenest  where  the  viands  and 
company  were  of  a daintier  description;  and  though  a lounger  in 
half  the  houses  of  the  West-End,  was  most  assiduous  in  those  liaving 
opera-tickets  to  give  away,  or  a country-seat  to  ensure  him  a little 
pheasant-shooting  in  the  autuuin.  With  all,  however,  he  was  the 
same  open-hearted,  or  rather  frec-spoken  rattle ; the  rashest  and  most 
indiscreet  of  chatterboxes,  whom  no  one  trusted  with  a secret,  sceing 
that  he  made  no  secret  of  his  own. 

That  such  an  individual  could  aspire  to  the  character  of  a secret- 
ary, seemed  absolute  perversión  of  the  title;  and  when,  on  a sudden 
change  of  ministry,  the  government  papers  announced  that  Francis 
Grosvenor,  Esq.  had  been  nominated  to  the  office  of  prívate  secretary 

by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the department,  we  agreed,  one 

and  all,  who  had  known  him  at  Eton  or  since,  that  it  could  not  be  our 
Frank.  It  was  not  till  on  seeking  him  at  his  Treasury  desk  a few 
wecks  afterwards,  we  found  a still  idler  fellow  than  himself  warming 
his  nether-man  on  the  hearth-rug,  which  he  had  been  uccustomcd  to 
monopolize  four  hours  in  the  day  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  that 
we  granted  our  credence  to  the  singular  promotion  of  our  quondam 
friend. 

How  had  it  been  achievcd?  There  was  nothing  “prívate  or  confi- 
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dcntial 99  about  Frank ; nay,  not  so  rauch  as  a legible  hand-wíiting  in 
him  towards  the  making  of  a private  secretary;  and  we  were  finally 
forced  to  admit,  on  the  assurance  of  his  former  comrades,  tlmt  Frank 
Grosvenor  must  have  been  promoted  into  Francis  Grosvenor  and  the 
Red  Book,  in  consideration  of  his  skill  in  being  beaten  every  night  at 

chess  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the depar tm en t,  during 

a snowy  Christmas,  when  they  were  spending  the  holidays  together 
at  Guzzlinton  Park. 

Eager  to  shake  him  congratulation-wise  by  the  hand,  we  soon  after- 
wards  called  at  his  lodgings ; but  he  was  no  more  to  be  found  tliere  than 
in  his  oíd  quarters  at  the  Treasury.  On  week-days,  this  was  account- 
able  enough;  but  his  ready  adoption  of  the  ofticial  habit  of  rushing 
out  of  town  on  Sundays,  appeared  at  least  preniature.  Even  from 
the  Opera,  our  former  place  of  rendezvous,  he  liad  disappeared, — tliat 
is,  disappeared  from  the  pit  into  the  rear  of  ccrtain  boxes  connected 
with  ministerial  life : and  instead  of  shewing  his  nose  in  the  crush- 
room,  he  was  now  only  seen  by  glimpses,  hurrying  down  stairs,  during 
the  last  scene  of  the  ballet,  the  great  lady  of  some  great  lord,  shudder- 
ing  at  the  mere  possibility  of  not  escaping  into  her  carriage  before 
the  eirculation  of  the  vulgar  throng. 

When  at  length  we  did  meet,  pluin  was  it  to  be  seen  that  the  trans- 
formation  of  Frank  into  Francis  was  not  the  only  one  my  oíd  schoolfellow 
had  undergone.  Instead  of  the  sprawling  grasp  of  former  days,  given 
with  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  juxtaposition  favoured  the  uncal- 
culated  movement,  he  now  advanced  his  hand  perpendicularly,  col- 
lected  into  the  form  of  a fish-süce,  so  as  to  render  a friendly  pressure 
impossible,  ñor  did  his  brow  unbend  or  his  mouth  relax  as  of  oíd  into 
a spontaneous  greeting.  On  the  contrary,  his  lips  appeared  as  if 
closed,  like  a despatch  box,  by  a spring  lock;  and  his  glance  was  as 
frozen  as  the  Guzzlinton  lake  during  the  time  he  used  to  play  chess, 
or  rather  be  played  upon  at  chess,  by  his  new  patrón. 

Still,  the  metamorphosis  might  be  purcly  extrinsic.  Frank  and 
ourselves  had  too  often  heard  the  chimes  together  at  midnight,  to 
admit  of  his  becoming  Francis  for  us  as  readily  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
world ; and  nothing  w'ould  have  been  easier  than  to  overturn  the  pe- 
destal of  dignity  on  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  establish  himself. 
Compulsory  familiarity,  however,  was  not  what  we  wanted.  A man 
may  be  bullíed  into  civility;  but  becomes  an  enemy  for  life  to  the  in- 
dividual wrho  forces  himself  on  reluctant  acknowledgment  as  a friend. 
It  was  a small  sacrifice  to  accept  the  degree  of  intimacy  the  newr  Se- 
cretary chose  to  assign,  and  thus  perfectour  study  and  contemplation 
of  his  character  and  motives. 

At  the  cióse  of  six  montlis,  accordingly,  we  had  come  to  be  fami- 
liarly  admitted  into  the  private  room  of  the  Private  Secretary — 
thoroughly  behind  the  scenes,  so  as  to  examine  at  leisure  the  very 
pulleys  and  levers  by  w hich  the  machinery  was  w’orked  ; so  that,  while 
the  vulgar  throng  without  was  envying  the  easy  and  brilliant  destinies 
of  Frank,  his  iníluential  position — his  dinners  with  the  political  world, 
and  balls  with  the  gay — we  had  occasion  to  behold  the  reverse  of  the 
tapestry  by  wdtnessing  his  toils  and  labours  in  a thankless  vocation ; 
the  affronts  he  was  forced  toswallow;  the  vigils  he  wfas  obliged  to 
keep;  the  engagements  he  was  compelled  to  forego.  Rather  would 
we  have  been  a dog  and  hay  the  moon,  than  such  a Private  Secretary! 
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It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sa w him  assume  at.  certain 
hours  his  official  consequence,  sajing  to  this  man  “Do  I”  and  he  did 
it;  to  the  other  messenger,  “Go!”  and  he  went.  We  watched  him 
mask  his  visage  with  that  blank  and  inexpressive  vacuity,  vvhieh  ah 
able  diplomatist  is  carcful  to  assume  as  a vizard  when  in  contact  with 
intriguing  or  inquisitive  persona.  We  heard  him  deny  in  terms  that 
soundedlike  assent ; and  accept,  in  phrase  that  sounded  like  denial. 
We  liave  known  him  reply  to,  or  ratlier  parry  with  specious  and 
inconclusive  generalities,  a letter,  the  contenta  of  whieh  he  pretended 
to  have  scrupulously  examined,  but  which  we  knew,  from  ocular 
investigation,  lay  with  an  unbroken  seal  within  his  desk.  We  used 
to  see  him  deprécate  with  bows  and  congés  the  wrath  of  some  great 
man,  to  whom  it  was  his  patrones  pleasure  to  be  invisible ; or  silence, 
by  the  coldness  and  calmness  of  his  reserve,  the  vituperaron  of  little 
men  to  whom  he  was  deputed  to  convoy  an  open  sentence  of  ex- 
clusión. 

It  was  amazing  in  how  short  a period  he  liad  acquired  all  these  mys- 
teries  of  the  caíling ; how  spontaneously  and  familiarly  he  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  myrmidons  of  the  press;  how  he  carried  in 
his  pocket  the  keys  of  their  conseiences,  and  how  thoroughly  he  un- 
derstood  to  which  of  them  to  delegate  the  charge  of  such  and  such 
a question ; to  which  to  apply  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  truth 
to  be  spoken;  to  which,  when  it  was  judged  desirable  to  throw  dust 
in  the  staring  eyes  of  the  public.  Some  editor  or  other  was  sure  to 
be  either  seated  authoritatively  in  the  arm-chair  of  honour  of  his 
cabinet,  or  skulking  on  his  back-stairs.  A portion  of  these  were  there 
to  pump  the  Private  Secretary,  a poition  to  be  pumped.  Some  it  was 
his  business  to  cram  with  false  intclligence ; while  from  others  he 
spared  no  pains  to  ex  trac t the  truth.  With  one  or  two  lie  was 
courteous  even  to  courtliness;  with  three  or  four,  coarse  almost  to 
brutal  i ty. 

The  whole  correspondence  of  his  principal  appeared  to  pass  through 
his  hands;  though  it  is  likely  enough  that,  while  he  fancied  himself 
in  possession  of  all  his  official  and  even  ex-official  secrets,  the  speci- 
mens  which  he  showed  me  in  attestation  of  the  confidcnce  reposed  in 
him,  were  by  no  means  those  which  his  patrón  held  nearest  to  his 
heart.  Nevertheless,  the  little  gilt  and  perfumed  billets  concerning 
which  Frank — I beg  his  pardon, — Francis  Grosvenor,  used  to  consult 
me  while  framing  a suitable  reply,  wTere  such  as  any  other  man  than 
a minister  might  have  held  dear  and  accounted  sacred.  Such  touch- 
ing  little  appcals,  in  French,  English,  and  Italian!  such  entreaties 
for  an  audience,  which  the  gentle  dears  were  careful  not  to  cali  a ren- 
dezvousl  such  injunctions  to  discretion!  such  adjurations  to  despatch  I 
Some  asking  for  a secretaryship  of  legation  for  a husband,  brother,  or 
lover;  some  simply  for  aten  pound  note  for  themselves ; some  ¡m- 
ploring  for  intercession  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  invitations  to 
the  royal  balls ; some  demanding  as  a right  the  noticc  of  the  Court ; 
above  all,  not  a few  offering  equivalents,  and  such  curious  equiva- 
lents!  trafficking  for  coronets,  ribands,  mitres,  baronetcies,  lord-lieu- 
tenancies,  and  commissions  with  the  coin-current  of  votes  in  both 
their  Houses,  and  the  tenderest  interests  of  the  heart ! Not  a few 
w'ere  eloquent  in  reproaches  for  forrucr  benefits  forgot;  such  as  umy 
lord,  who  hits  so  zealously  supported  your  administration,  to  be  over- 
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looked  when  yon  have  liad  three  gartcrs  at  your  disposal  within  the 
last  six.  niontlisl”  or,  “ I must  say  it  rcflects  little  honour  on  the  jus- 
tice  and  cquity  of  governments  wlien  such  Services  as  tliose  of  my  poor 
dear  Sir  Peter,  who  has  not  missed  a división  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
are  passed  over  in  the  creation  of  a batch  of  peers,  which  ineludes 
such  individuáis  as  Sir  ltumbleberry  Cram,  and  Mr.  Swellington 
Svvellington,  of  Swellington  ! But  of  this  your  lordship  will  hear 
elsewhere!”  More  touching  still,  such  little  reproaches  as  “You, 
you  for  wliom  I have  sacrificed,  if  not  my  own  self-esteem,  at  least 
the  good  opinión  of  the  world  (for  yon  well  know  all  that  was  in- 
ferred  from  your  constant  visits  to  our  house  at  Brighton  in  the  winter 
of  1818  I);  you  to  refuse  me  so  trifling  a favour  as  the  place  of  tide- 
waiter  for  the  son  of  my  brother,  that  pains-taking,  devoted  servant, 
whom  you  cannot  but  remember  waiting  upon  you  at  a period  so 
dangerously  important  to  my  * domestic  happincss  I" 

That  such  notes  were  placed,  though  marked  “ prívate  and  confi- 
dential,”  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  be  answered,  did  not  much 
surprise  me.  I was  only  sorry  that  similar  appeals,  with  reminders  of 
more  recent  kindnesses,  were  not  equally  at  his  disposal.  There  is 
immense  instruction  in  the  “ prívate  and  confidential”  billets-doux 
correspondencc  of  a cabinet  ministry  I So  satisfied  is  the  world  of 
his  dispositions  for  intrigue,  that  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters  he 

is  beset  by  machinations  and  cabals.  The  Countess  of does  not 

so  much  as  invite  him  to  dinner,  without  pre-assuring  herself  by  a 
mysterious  missive  whom  he  will  be  best  pleased  to  meetather  table; 
whether  it  suit  his  will  and  pleasure  to  take  out  the  young  Mar- 

chioness  of  Z , and  whether  he  have  any  objcction  to  her  includ- 

ing  in  her  invitations  the  young  and  promising  Member  for  Pushim- 
field  ! The  poor  rnan’s  not  allowed  to  stir  a step  or  eat  a cutlet,  but 
there  are  decoys  and  pitfalls  in  ambush  around  him.  Against  these, 
one  of  his  surest  defences  is  his  Prívate  Secretary. 

One  day,  having  an  ¡dle  hour  on  our  hands,  somcwhat  nearcr  to 
meridian  than  it  is  our  custom  to  be  met  with  on  the  pavé,  we  took 
Francis  Grosvenor,  Esq.  by  surprise  by  an  early  visit,  and  were  not  a 
little  amused  to  find  him  busy  with  scissors  and  paste;  not  making 
pincushions  for  a charity  bazaar  for  New  Zealand  missionaries,  but 
evidently  caught  in  the  toils  of  authorship.  Instantly  thrusting  his 
paraphernalia  into  a drawer  with  a most  unsecretary-like  blush,  he 
denied  the  hard  impeaehment.  But  one  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  State 
of  the  case  liad  been  taken.  Even  then  we  knew  somewhat  of  the 
mechanism  of  book-making,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  manufactory 
liad  gained  a supernumerary  workman. 

Luckily  for  Frank  he  was  enabled  to  set  at  nought  our  officious 
croas  questioning,  by  the  arrival  of  the  heads  ofacountry  church- 
building  deputation  ; who  carne  to  settle  their  hour  of  audience, 
and  send  up,  in  presence  of  the  Secretary,  such  a pilot-balloon  as 
might  fore-arm  and  forewarn  his  patrón  of  the  objeet  of  their  mission. 
For  it  is  seldom  the  policy  of  deputations  to  take  the  head  of  a de- 
partment  by  surprise.  It  sounds  better  in  the  country  to  have  liad 
their  answer  delivered  to  them  in  good  round  periods.  A crabbed 
sentencc  or  two>  interlarded  with  ministerial  oaths,  constitutes  a sliglit 
thrown  upon  themselves  and  their  mission. 

Aftcr  remaining  an  auditor  of  this  gratuitous  interview,  just  long 
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cnough  to  admire  the  skill  witb  which  Grosvenor  contrived  to 
enlmnce  tbc  ministerial  dignity  by  Consulting  bis  note-book  as  to 
hours  and  audiences,  (incidentally  citing  between  bis  teetb  appoint- 
ments  witb  tbe  Cbancellor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  princes 
of  tbe  blood,  and  presidents  of  academias,)  and  the  still  greater  art 
with  which  by  a word  or  two  thrown  out  on  tbe  question  of  the 
objeets  of  tbe  deputation,  he  gave  tbem  to  understand  that,  in  tbe 
audienee  they  solicited,  it  would  be  unanswerably  demonstrated  to 
thcm  that  two  and  two  make  five, — we  thought  it  decent  to  with- 
draw. 

A short  time  afterwards  the  town  rang  witb  tbe  merits  of  a new 
political  pampblet  on  a popular  question,  which  was  pretty  generally 
attributed  to  the  noble  ministerial  patrón  of  Frank  Grosvenor.  Tbe 
clubs  and  coteries  pronounced  it  to  be  an  able  and  luminous  perform- 
ance. Tbe  dinner-tables  of  the  West-End  went  into  paroxysms 
of  applause,  and  for  a week,  even  tbe  entrechats  of  tbe  favourite 
danseuse  were  overlooked.  The  reviews,  indeed,  particularly  those 
opposed  to  tbe  policy  of  government,  ventured  to  discover,  like 
Talleyrand  of  bis  friend’s  maiden  speecb,  tbat  it  contained  many  good 
and  new  tbings  ; tbe  good  tbings  were  not  new,  or  tbe  new  tliings 
good.  They  even  presumed  to  point  out  tbe  origin  of  its  statistics 
in  certain  obscuro  pamphlets — tbe  origin  of  its  cthics  in  certain  visita- 
tion  sermons — tbe  origin  of  its  arguments  in  tbe  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  a preceding  session.  Tbat  these  were  skilfully  put  togetber 
they  did  not  deny — too  skilfully,  they  apprehended  for  tbe  inex- 

perienced  and  aristocratic  hand  of  tbe  noble  bead  of  tbe depart- 

ment.  In  short,  they  insisted  upon  it  tbat  some  “ influence  behind 
tbe  tlirone”  (or  dcsk)  had  presided  over  tbe  concoction. 

The  next  time  we  called  upon  Frank  Grosvenor,  (on  second  thoughts, 
upon  this  occasion  be  saw  fit  for  tbe  first  time  to  rcturn  our  numer- 
ous  visits  and  cali  upon  ourself,)  be  avowed  himself  indignant  at  the 
disparaging  view  taken  by  tbe  public  of  tbe  eapacity  of  bis  noble 
patrón.  He  assured  us,  and  hinted  a wisli  we  would  assure  otliers, 
tbat  bis  lordsbip  was  a man  generally  underrated — a man  who  liad 
distinguisbed  himself  at  college,  and  would  have  equally  distinguisbed 
himself  in  Parliament,  had  not  tbe  malice  of  tbe  fates  placed  bim  in 
precisely  that  one  of  tbe  two  ITouses  where  bis  peculiar  line  of 
abilities  was  comparatively  unavailable.  In  short,  every  word  uttered 
by  tbe  devoted  Prívate  Secretary  tended  to  prove  tbat  bis  lordsbip 
was  tbe  only  man  in  England  capable  of  tbe  autborsbip  of  tbe  capital 
pampblet  of  which  six  thousand  liad  bcen  rcally  sold,  and  to  tbc  last 
edition  of  which,  iC  íifteenth  thousand ” was  prefixed  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement. 

It  was  no  business  of  ours.  Whether  bis  lordsbip  wrote  tbe  pam- 
pblet, or  tbe  leading  artieles  tbat  praised  it,  or  tbe  advertisements 
tbat  puffed,  was  to  us  a matter  of  complete  indiíferenee.  Neverthe- 
less,  since  tbe  Prívate  Secretary  of  an  author  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  equally  susceptible  concerning  tbe  merits  of  a work  as  tbe 
author  in  proprirf  personá , we  took  occasion,  seeing  tbat  Frank  was 
in  so  communicative  a vein,  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  tbe 
pampblet — to  differ  from  its  political  views,  and  play  upon  its  literary 
pretensions.  Thcn,  indeed,  liad  we  occasion  to  admire  tbe  blind  and 
devoted  adhereney  of  tbe  Secretary  ! A high-pressure  engine  could 
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scarcely  have  burst  with  a more  alarming  explosión.  He  ftbeggcd 
leave  to  differ  from  us  entirely  which  means  that  he  diflfered  from 
us  tuto  ocelo  without  leave  given  or  taken.  From  the  sucking-dove 
eloquence  of  Prívate  Secretaryship  he  had  suddenly  thundered  into  a 
Boanergcs  I 

As  we  said  before,  we  cared  very  little  eitlier  for  the  pamphlet  or 
its  authorship  ; and  wlien  Grosvenor  quitted  the  room,  contented  our- 
self  with  self-gratulation  that  liis  morning  visits  were  scptennial  con- 
cessions.  We  could  not,  however,  help  recalling  to  mind  the  self- 
command  and  gentleness  of  speech  with  which  we  had  formerly  seen 
liim  dismiss  the  intrusions  of  certain  poor  relations  of  his  own  into  his 
oílice  at  the  Treasury,  (who  carne  to  sponge  upon  him  for  government 
stationery,)  compared  with  this  vchement  outbreak.  He  appeared  to 
have  gained  wonderfully  in  lungs  and  lost  fearfully  in  temper  since 
his  transformation  into  a Secretary. 

Six  months  afterwards  the  Gazette  announced  his  promotion  to  a 
colonial  appointment  of  weight  and  responsibility ; and  for  many 
following  weeks,  government  paragraphs  prated  of  his  audiences  with 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  despatch  with  which  a government 
packet  had  been  put  in  preparation  for  his  departure  for  his  seat  of 
government.  On  his  presentation  to  kiss  hands  and  take  leave  of  the 
august  face  of  majesty,  he  undervvcnt  knighthood  ; and  lo ! the  ñame 
of  “ Sir  Francis  Grosvenor”  became  inscribed  in  the  category  among 
the  public  men,  upon  whose  comings  and  goings  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
newspapers  to  expatiate. 

From  that  period  I hcard  nothing  of  His  Excellcncy,  save  when, 
every  couple  of  months  or  so,  the  “organs  of  government”  announced 
that  despatches  had  been  received  from  him  at  the  Colonial  Office ; and 
once,  when  a florid  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  anent  the  State  and 
prospeets  of  the  obscure  island  submitted  to  his  legislation,  adverted 
incidentally  to  the  wondrous  improvements  to  which  his  brief  legis- 
lation had  given  rise,  in  prose  not  to  be  mistaken  as  first  cousin  in 
style  and  diction  to  the  rcnowncd  pamphlet  concerning  which  we  had 
presumed  to  differ  from  the  incipient  knight.  Prosperity  seemed  to 
have  laid  him  asleep.  lie  was  like  a gorged  boa  constrictor.  We 
felt  assured  that,  in  ten  years*  time,  Sir  Francis  would  come  back 
with  a liver  complaint  and  claims  to  a pensión  — marry  the  daughter 
of  some  Scottish  cari  — get  into  Parí  ¡amen  t and  the  Carlton,  and 
subside  into  a pursy,  prosy  middle-aged  gentleman ; convcrting,  per- 
haps,  his  knighthood  into  his  baronetey  in  the  crush  of  some  corona- 
ron batch. 

But  ministries,  like  captains,  are  casual  things;  and  so  ¡t  fell  out 
that  the  patrón  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  colleagues  were  among  the 
breakages  of  the  day — swept  from  the  surface  of  ollicial  life  by  one  of 
the  whirlwinds  that  occasionally  arisc  in  even  the  best  regulated 
kingdoms.  Other  patrons  emitted  prose  and  preferment  in  their  place 
— which  knew  them  no  longer.  In  the  course  of  the  session  follow- 
ing their  downfall,  among  their  proteges  chosen  out  to  become  marks 
for  parliamentary  pecking,  in  proof  of  the  corruption  and  incompe- 
teney  of  their  administration,  was  the  luckless  Sir  Francis  Grosvenor. 
A crack  speech,  got  up  for  the  especial  purpose,  pointed  out  his  seat 
of  government  as  the  hcad-quarters  of  jobbery  and  abuse.  The  absent 
are  always  in  the  wrong — the  feeble  have  no  friends.  Unluckily  the 
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Ex-secretary  liad  a few,  of  the  kind  which  wise  nien  pray  to  be  dclivered 
from  ! His  fornier  patrón  took  up  bis  cudgels  precisely  in  the  style 
to  bring  down  upon  both  the  severest  retaliaron.  Sir  Francis 
Grosvenor  was  recalled.  Sir  Francia  Grosvenor  liad  to  answer  for 
himself  in  pamphlets  and  petitions  — too  liappy  to  escape  the  bar  of 
the  House.  It  was  in  vain  he  appealed  to  the  party  whosc  patronage 
liad  liatched  liirn  into  existence.  Of  that  existence  they  aftectcd  to 
be  scarcely  cognizant.  “ Who  was  this  Sir  Francis  Grosvenor?  Oh 
yes  ! they  recollectcd.  Formerly  Prívate  Sccretary  to  their  friend  the 
Marquis ; a useful  young  man  enough,  whose  Services  government  liad 
liberally  rewarded.  Pity  that  he  sliould  llave  been  placed  in  a situa- 
tion  to  which  his  abilities  and  experience  were  unequal ! Sir  Francis 
Grosvenor  liad  committed  their  party — and  of  Sir  Francis  Grosvenor, 
consequently,  for  his  sake  and  their  own,  for  the  future,  the  less  said 
the  better.” 

u From  the  party  quoad  party  I could  llave  borne  all  tliis,"  observed 
my  oíd  schoolfellow,  when,  witn  a sliaki ng  hand  and  jaundiced  com- 
plexión, lie  sat  beside  me,  telling  me  bis  doleful  story;  “ but  that 
man,  whom  I so  diligcntly  served,  and  who  swore  he  would  peril  soul 
and  body  to  serve  me  in  return ! That  man,  whose  oíiicial  blnnders  1 
screened — whose  speeches  1 made — whose  pamphlet  I wrote  ! Ah  ! 
Allspy,  my  dear  fellow ! little  do  yon  conjecture  the  severe  labour 
and  dirty  work  that  enters  into  the  dutiea  of  a Prívate  Secrctary.” 


VESPER  THOUGHTS. 

11 Y WILL1AM  JONES. 


Night  símeles  again  the  tranquil  sky, 
The  holy  stars  keep  watch  on  high, 

The  winds  are  soften'd  to  a sigh, 

And  calmly  now 
Tlie  wearied  apiri t seeks  rejiose, 

The  grieving  heart  forgets  its  wocs, 

And  gentle  sleep  enfoldeth  those 
Of  toilsome  brow ! 

The  solitary  taper’s  light, 

Companion  of  my  wakeful  night, 

Alone  shines  forth,  the  beacon  bright 
Of  vigil  hours  ; 

When  dreams  come  fiitting,  sweetly  fair, 
Of  Paradise,  and  loved  ones  there, 
Beyond  the  range  of  mortal  care 
In  fadeless  bow’rs. 

The  young,  the  beautiful  I knew, 

Who  smiles  around  my  pathway  threw, 
But  soon  departed  like  the  dew 
Of  summer  even  ! 

A blessed  host,  that  seem’d  to  win 
The  pnssions  from  their  lient  of  sin, 
And  lead  the  soul  thus  puré  within 
The  way  to  Ileaven  ! 

And  thou,  meek  glory  ! that  dost  shine 
With  lustre  more  intense,  divine, 

Than  sister  orhs  that  cir.  le  tliine 
With  radiance  pule  ; 


If  thou  art  one  whom  Time  endears, 
Still  fondly  through  this  vale  of  years, 
Though  mournM,  alas ! with  inanytears, 
1 bid  thee  liail ! 

Thou  wert  my  earliest,  best  beloved, 
The  noblest  lieart  thatfriendsliip  proved, 
The  gentlest  that  affection  moved, 

The  silv’ry  voiced  ; 

That  charm’d  me  with  its  witching  tone, 
That  whisper’d  joy  when  liope  had  llown, 
And  breathed  a language  all  its  own, 
That  oft  rejoiced. 

Gone,  gone  for  ever!  still  ’tis  good 
To  deem  that  thus,  in  pitying  mood, 
Thou  watchest  o'er  our  solitude 
In  yonder  spliere ! 

Inspiring  thoughts  that  wc  shall  be 
Partakers  of  its  joy  with  thee, 

From  all  the  mortal  anguisli  free 
That  meets  us  here  ¡ 

Oh  ! land  all  sorrowless  and  puré, 

From  all  tlmt  wrecks  the  soul  secure, 
Where  confidence  alone  is  sure, 

Home  of  the  blest  ! 

Fain  would  we  seek  thee,  and  forget 
The  thorns  tlmt  now  onr  path  beset, 
And,  undisturb'd  by  one  regret, 

Calm  would  we  rest  ! 
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CIIAPTER  XXVII. 

SAVINÜS'  BANKS. 

31  y blcssings  on  tlie  man  wlio  invented  prudence ; it  wraps  us  all  over,  like  a 

cloak. — Sancho  Panza. 

tl  What  trade  are  yon  ?”  inquired  the  clerk  of  the  Savings’  Bank 
at  Clerkenwell,  as  I tendered  ray  first  deposit  of  four  pounds  four — 
my  publisher  paid  guineas, — he  was  a gentleman,  and  knew  what 
>vas  what. 

“ An  autlior — literary  man/'  was  my  reply. 

“Author — literary  man  !”  echoed  the  clerk,  looking  at  me,  and 
remarking,  “ Pool*  devil !"  I don’t  mean  to  assertthat  the  clerk  ut- 
tered  the  words,  for,  in  truth,  he  did  not  speak ; but  he  lookcd  the 
observation ; his  face  silently,  expressively,  and  contemptuously 
said  " Poor  devil !" 

The  clerk,  taking  my  bank-book  with  him,  walked  oíT  to  another 
clerk,  whispering  him  ; the  second  clerk  looked  at  me,  then  at  the 
first  clerk  ; then  the  two  clerks  laughed.  I beg  pardon,  they  did 
not  laugh,  they  sniggled : laughter  is  an  honest,  cheerful  exercise,  in 
use  with  men ; sniggling  is  a convulsión  of  underbred  jackanapes, 
and  clerks  in  office ; the  laughter  of  the  clerks  of  Clerkenwell 
savings*  bank  was  the  laughter  of  contení pt. 

When  it  carne  to  my  tnrn  to  appear  at  the  desk  of  the  manager, 
to  receive  my  bank-book  with  his  initials,  that  functionary,  taking 
off  a pair  of  gold-mounted  spectacles,  and  looking  rae  very  hard  in 
the  face, — probably  to  see  what  an  author  was  like, — observed, 

“ My  friend,  tliis  bank  is  intended  for  the  deposits  of  working- 
people.” 

“ My  friend/'  replied  I,  in  the  self-same  tone,  “ this  is  the  bank 
for  rae, — I ara  a working  person." 

“ Sir,"  said  the  manager  sharply,  “ I repeat,  this  institution  is 
not  intended  for  educateu  persons." 

(<  Sir,"  said  1,  “ you  should  never  reproach  a raan  with  his  raisfor- 
tunes.  If  I had  not  been  an  author,  I had  not  been  poor ; if  I had 
employed  one-tenth  of  the  time,  industry,  and  thought  upon  trade, 
that  I llave  dissipated  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  instead  of  keeping 
an  account  here,  I should  llave  kept  it  at  the  Bank  of  England  — 
that  ’s  all !" 

"Well,  sir,”  replied  the  manager  in  a more  softened  tone,  (<l 
merely  wislicd  to  intímate  that  savings’  banks  are  exclusively  de- 
voted  to  the  uses  of  labourers,  servants,  mcchanics,  and  the  working 
people.” 

“ Well,  sir;  and  where  is  the  difference  between  them  and  me? 
Is  economy  a virtue  in  a hodinan,  and  a vice  in  an  author  ? Or,  if 
there  is  any  distinction  between  us,  is  it  not  in  my  favour,  who, 
while  others  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  earn 
mine  by  the  sweat  of  ray  brain  ?” 
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The  manager  wiped  his  gold-mounted  spectacles,  and  put  them  on 
his  nose,  saying, 

“There's  your  book,  get  it  checked;  we  take  the  deposit.” 

A third  clerk,  while  checking  off  the  initials  of  the  manager,  en- 
tertained  me  with  whistling  a few  bars  between  his  teeth  of  tliat 
popular  and  justly-celebrated  air,  “ The  Lilcrary  Dustman” 

“The  devil  !”  exclaimed  I,  quitting  the  office.  ts  Even  a savings' 
bank  clerk,  with  fifty  pounds  a year,  has  a fiing  at  our  profession. 
All  the  world  laughs  at  us.” 

I walked  on,  in  a brown  study. 

“ Never  mind,"  said  I,  rccovering  my  spirits,  “ if  I am  laughed  at, 
it  is  not  because  I am  an  author,  but  because  I am  poor ; authors 
are  not  alone  laughed  at;  actors,  artists,  barristers,  even  clergymen, 
the  poli  te  world  has  a fiing  at,  if  they  are  al  so  poor.  We  are  poor  ; 
all  the  world  laughs  at  us;  let  us  be  rich,  and  laugli  at  all  the 
world." 

I walked  pleasantly  home,  stepping  out  to  the  tune  of  " The  Lite - 
rarif  Dustman  ” 

Now,  my  reason  for  frequenting  the  savings*  banks  when  I had 
any  savings,  was  this : — 

A philosopher  ofthe  ñame  of  Black  discovered  thatthere  exists  in 
certain  bodies,  substances,  or  entities,  an  insensible  warmth,  or  con- 
cealed  ealoric,  which  not  being  affected  by  the  thermometers  of 
Fahrenheit  or  Reaumur,  or  by  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood,  or 
any  other  apparatus  for  noting  degrees  of  heat,  is  yet  developed  and 
made  to  come  out  very  sensibly  by  certain  affinities,  called  Chemical. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  about  this ; for,  taking  a bit  of  burnt  lime 
in  your  hand,  you  will  feel  that  it  is  not  as  hot  as  the  utilitarian  end 
of  your  poker ; but,  if  you  put  itin  a inug,  pouring  some  water  over 
it,  and  stirring  it  with  your  finger,  you  will  soon  be  informed,  by 
more  than  one  of  your  senses,  that  the  compound  is  infernally  hot; 
and  when  you  take  your  finger,  as  blaek  as  a coal,  out  of  the  mug, 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowingthat  it  has  been  roasted  by 
the  evolution  of  wliat  Philosopher  Blaek  discovered,  and  called 
“ latent  heat  ” 

Ready  money  has  been  long  known  to  possess  this  latent  or  con- 
cealed  heat  in  great  quantity  ; long  before  the  time  of  Black  it  was 
ascertained  that  money  burned  a hole  in  many  a man's  pocket,  as 
well  as  in  mine.  In  a paper  read  before  the  Acidulous  Associa- 
tion,  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  Black  was  indebted  for 
his  discovery  to  the  knowledge  of  this  popular  fact,  which  he  ap- 
plicd  to  Chemical  science.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I never  had  a penny  in 
my  pocket  that  did  not  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  get  so  intolera- 
bly  hot  that  I was  obliged  to  rusli  into  a tailor’s,  tobacconists,  pic- 
ture-dealers,  book-shop,  or  tavern,  according  as  one  or  other  hap- 
pened  to  be  at  hand,  and  empty  my  pockets  on  the  counter.  You 
would  hárdly  believe  how  much  I saved  this  way  in  pocket  linings. 

Upon  one  occasion,  in  particular,  walking  from  Mr.  Bentley's  in 
New  Burlington  Street,  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  last  month’s 
money  in  my  left-hand  breeches-pocket,  I was  nearly  burned  alive. 
Stopping  under  the  Quadrant  to  look  at  a cut  velvet  waistcoat  in 
one  of  the  sliops,  I felt  an  unpleasant  warmth  about  the  left  hip- 
joint,  and  putting  my  hand  into  my  moneyed  pocket,  I felt  the  eoin 
getting  sensibly  warm  : changing  it  into  the  right-hand  receptacle,  I 
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succeeded  irí  getting  as  far  as  a jeweller's  in  Pall  Malí,  where  rings, 
pins,  and  trinkets  are  displayed  in  the  Windows ; here  the  latent 
heat  was  sensibly  evolved  in  the  other  pockct.  Jumping  into  an 
ómnibus,  the  jolting  dispersed  somewhat  of  the  caloric  of  my  cash ; 
but,  on  being  set  down  opposite  Birch’s  at  Cornhill,  the  metal  en- 
tered  into  a sympathetic  combination  with  tliat  establisliment,  whicli 
in  an  instant  raised  my  mctallic  substances  to  unendurable  intensity 
of  heat. 

I had  often  heard  of  turtle-soup.  Often  had  I read  in  the  daily 
papera  the  Lord  JVIayor's  bilí  of  fare,  worthily  headed  with  innu- 
merable tureens  of  turtle,  with  punch,  of  course,  to  follow.  Turtle 
was  associated  in  my  mind  with  aldermanic  glory  ; it  was  the  food,  I 
thought,  of  men  fat  of  this  world's  wealth  ; miüionaires , mayors,  and 
civic  guests  of  note  had  devoured  the  luseious  diet.  Mystic,  ambi- 
dexter  viand,  thou  fish  at  once  and  flesh,  with  no  base-born  flavour 
of  rank  red-herring,  I will  taste  thee  ! yes,  thou  civic  dainty,  I will 
kiss  thy  gelatinous  lips  ! thy  flavour  will  I set  above  my  vulgar  herd 
of  eseulent  ideas  in  the  culinary  córner  of  my  brain ; the  taste  acidu- 
lóos of  butter-milk,  beverage  of  my  youth,  will  I depose  in  favour 
of  imperial  punch,  and  from  the  tablets  of  my  brain  will  I hence- 
forward  raze  the  remembrance  of  becfsteaks  and  tug-mutton  in  fa- 
vour of  thee,  turtle,  right-worshipful,  aldermanic  dish ; to  thy  re- 
membrance shall  I henceforth  be  constant  evermore ; as  turtle-dove 
to  turtle,  I to  thee  ! 

The  simplicity  of  the  great  temples  of  gormandizing  in  the  me- 
trópolis,— I mean,  of  course,  the  City, — is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  man  of  taste.  Let  West-End  dining-rooms,  Ilaymarket  supper- 
houses,  and  “ dead  meal  ” shops  boast  their  carpeted  floors,  cushion- 
ed  seats,  aiul  mirrored  walls,  as  a set-ofT  to  their  thin  soups,  stale 
fishes,  and  besteamed  roast  meats ; give  me  the  saw-dust  floor,  the 
bare  bench,  the  naked  walls,  the  turtle,  venison,  and  oyster-pies  of 
Birch's.  You  enter  the  shop  of  Coloncl  Pattypan,  as  the  profane 
termed  the  gallant  alderman,  whose  ñame  still  lives  im mortal  in 
Cornhill  ; there  is  no  show,  no  set-out  of  coloured  comfits,  or  stale 
confectionery ; on  the  counter  reposes,  patiently,  and  with  the  re- 
signation  of  a martyr  awaiting  execution,  the  royal  turtle,  monarch 
of  the  cargo;  he  weighs  — we  are  ashamed  to  say  how  much  he 
weiglis ; 

t(  He  lies  like  a wnrrior  taking  bis  rest, 

With  bis  tortol  se  sbell  a round  him.” 

You  pass  through  the  kitchen ; beautiful  are  the  coppers,  the  red- 
brick  ovens,  the  hot  plates ; none  of  your  back-kitchens,  shoved 
away  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  as  if  unworthy  of  sight  or  smell. 
Birch's  kitchen  stands  next  to  his  shop  in  position,  as  in  fame. 

Then,  the  soup-room ; no  nonsense;  no  gilding  on  the  ginger- 
bread  ; clean,  scrupulously  clean,  neat  but  not  gaudy,  are  all  the 
appointments  of  the  turtle-room  ; glasses  of  fair  water,  and  plates  of 
toasted  crusts,  with  white  table-cloths,  are  all  you  see  before  you. 
That  gurgling  noise  in  the  dark  comer  beyoiul  the  skylight  ex- 
presses  the  enjoyment  of  a fat  oíd  gentleman  over  his  píate  of  soup  ; 
and  the  slight  accidental  hiccup  behind  the  door,  from  the  lady  with 
the  ermine  muffand  tippet,  is  the  result  of  a mistake  on  the  part  of 
our  waiter,  in  making  the  second  glass  of  punch  a Iccícl  stiflish,  or 
so. 
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I likc  to  know  the  price  of  a folly  beforehand  ; though  the  money 
in  my  pocket,  as  1 sat  in  Birch’s  soup-room,  was  nearly  at  a white 
heat,  I could  not  resist  askiñg  tlie  pricc  of  a píate  of  soup. 

“ Three-and-sixpence." 

“ Punch  ?" 

“ One-and-sixpence." 

I dashed  through  the  kitchen,  and  out  of  shop-door,  like  a flash  of 
lightning. 

If  there  is  one  sensuality  more  groveling  than  another,  it  is  going 
to  a solitary  place  to  erara  a crown  down  your  throat  (besides  six- 
pence  to  the  waiter)  to  gratify  mere  gluttony  of  the  lowest  appetite, 
without  hunger,  the  welcome  of  a friend,  or  any  other  excuse  to 
sanction  an  expense  which  Nature  does  not  demand,  and  in  which 
sociality  has  no  share.  Tlie  gourmand,  or  belly-god,  has  not  even 
the  poor  excuse  of  good-fellowship,  which  pleads  apology  for  noc- 
turnal orgies  ; no  good  song,  no  happy  jest,  no  “ feast  of  reason,  or 
flow  of  soul " pleads  for  his  cxcesses ; he  retires,  like  a beast,  to 
gloat  over  his  prey ; and  w'hen  he  is  stuffed  to  the  throat,  finds  re- 
fuge  in  sleep  from  the  horrors  of  repletion. 

And  this  sin  of  gluttony,  thought  I,  was  I within  a hair's-breadth 
of  comraitting,  of  mere  wantonness,  while  thousands  of  God's  crea- 
tures  in  this  wilderness  are  wanting  needful  food. 

Without  very  wrell  knowing  where  I was  going,  my  stomaeh, 
wdser  than  I,  was  gradually  impelling  me  to  the  leg-of-beef  shop — 
it  was  near  dinner-time — on  Ilolborn  Hill. 

There ! — I told  you  so  ! 

Among  the  poor  destitute  youths  who  stood  before  tlie  window, 
as  usual,  feas  ti  ng  their  eyes  upon  the  ruddy  shins  of  beef  and  long 
French  rolls  in  Mr.  A-la-Mode's  window',  was  one  who,  methought, 
looked  hungrier,  if  possible,  than  the  rest.  lie  appeared  a decent  lad, 
and  as  he  stood  cióse  to  the  window,  with  his  back  slightly  bent, 
and  his  hands  pressed  against  his  spine,  nothing  but  an  empty  sto- 
mach  and  thin  pair  of  trousers  between,  ray  bowels  yearned  for  him 
as  well  as  for  dinner,  and  I could  not  lielp  beckoning  the  poor  devil 
into  the  leg-of-beef  shop. 

“ Two  plates  of  soup,  Mr.  A-la-Mode,  if  yon  please,  two  potatoes, 
two  breads,  and  one  salad/' 

In  society  we  must  not  confound  ranks  and  stations ; the  line  be- 
tween  superiors  and  inferiors  may  be  drawn  fine  as  you  will,  but  it 
must  be  drawn  somewhere.  I drew  it  with  the  salad. 

If  I had  a spoon,"  said  the  hungry  lad,  for  the  landlord  liad  for- 
gotten  to  give  him  one,  “ I could  manage  better.” 

“ Don't  steal  it,"  said  the  landlord,  throwing  a pewter  spoon  upon 
the  table. 

<f  If  I was  brought  up  to  steal  spoons,"  retorted  the  lad,  tc  I should 
not  have  been  necessitated  to  go  without  a dinner." 

In  London  poverty  appears  to  greater  disadvantage  than  in  any 
other  place  I have  ever  seen : elsewhere  men  of  the  world  are  con- 
tení to  shun  it ; here,  the  meanest  of  mankind  delights  to  have  a fling 
at  it.  Elsewhere  it  is  a raisfortune,  here  it  seems  to  partake  of  the 
atrocity  of  crime. 

Pleased  with  the  spirit  of  the  esurient  youth,  and  not  over-dc- 
lightcd  with  the  taunt  of  the  landlord,  I ordered  all  the  other  boys 
into  the  shop,  for  my  money  was  still  quite  too  hot. 
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<(  Never  mind  the  expense/*  said  I ; “ five  shillings  will  cover  thc 
cost,  and  I shall  save  sixpence  for  thc  waiter.” 

Whether  leg-of-beef  soup  is  as  delicious  as  turtle,  or  not,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say ; it  is  good  enough  for  an  author,  at  any  rate  ; and  al- 
though  thc  company  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  not  whatmight 
he  considered  selecta  yet  we  enjoyed  ourselves, — especially  the  young 
gentlemen  in  waiting  at  the  window, — very  heartily. 

When  thc  bilí  carne  to  be  paid,  tlicrc  were  fifteen-pcncc  saved  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  turtle,  and  as  three-pence  a night  is  the  rate  of 
my  young  friends*  family  hotel — to  which  in  due  course  we  shall 
conduct  the  patient  reader — this  was  just  a night* s lodging  a-piece. 

We  parted  very  good  friends,  and  1 had  got  as  far  as  Holborn 
Bars,  when  a voice,  apparently  addressing  me,  inquired, 

11  You  wouldn’t  have  a job  for  a poor  fellow  ?’* 

It  was  my  friend,  the  hungry  youth, — one  of  the  hungry  youths, 
I should  have  said,  who,  provident  of  the  future,  thought  he  miglit 
as  well  see  if  anything  more  could  be  made  of  your  humble  servant, 
or  whether  his  gratitude  should  cease  with  his  digestión. 

“ You  wouldn't  have  a job  for  a poor  fellow  ?** 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  provoking  than  another,  it  is  when  the 
will  to  do  a good  turn  is  frozen  in  the  heart  for  want  of  the  means 
to  do  it.  The  man  in  trade— every  man  who,  instead  of  employing 
his  Iife  in  the  ungraeious  task  of  pica  sin g the  public,  turns  his  talent 
to  account  in  serving  them,  has  many  opportunities  afforded  him  of 
doing  praetical,  enduring  good.  His  workshop,  his  warehouse,  his 
place  of  business,  is  a scliool  of  industry  and  conduct,  in  which  he 
can  employ  the  former,  promote  and  reward  the  latter ; serving  at 
the  same  time  the  interest  of  others  and  his  own. 

But  the  professional  man  is  a solitary  struggler ; he  works  with 
the  machinery  of  his  brain,  which  permits  of  no  assisting  hand  ; he 
is  his  own  governor,  for e man,  operative  ; his  labour  can  employ  no 
meaner  help  than  his  own  ; in  solitude  and  isolation  the  weary  hand 
must  trace  the  product  of  the  weary  head.  lie  cannot,  likethe  mer- 
chant,  delegate  his  credit  and  his  ñame,  and  continué  to  receive  the 
fruits  of  labour  affcer  he  has  ceased  to  toil;  ñor,  like  the  operative, 
can  he  superintend  the  execution  of  that  work  by  other  hands,  which 
his  skill  has  enabled  him  to  employ  himself,  to  more  advantage  than 
in  doing  with  his  own.  Through  life  the  professional  man  is  a la- 
bourer  ; he  receives  wages  but  while  he  toils ; he  can  assist  few,  and 
reward  none. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  poorest  man  has  the  will  to  do  a good 
turn ; I had  more ; for  I boasted  a straw  mattress,  an  oíd  great-coat, 
and  an  empty  garret  next  to  my  own.  The  hungry  youth  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a respectablc-looking  lad  ; he  had  a good  character  from 
the  parson  of  his  parish  ; he  was  in  distress,  and  I had  nothing  that 
he  could  conveniently  steal. 

II is  profession  was,  taking  down  and  putting  up  shuttersof  West- 
End  shops.  While  wandering,  penniless,  and  destitute  about  town, 
he  had  observed  the  porters,  to  whose  care  this  honourable  employ- 
ment  is  committed,  sometimes  lazy,  but  more  frequently  drunk  ; and 
lending  a hand,  with  that  alacrity  indicative  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge  under  difTiculties,  he  was  often  permitted  to  become  an  amateur , 
and  to  assist  gratuitously  in  taking  down  and  putting  up  the  eyelids 
of  sundry  shops. 
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At  first,  he  informed  me,  lie  used  to  be  salutcd  with  di  ver  s kicks 
for  his  interferencc ; then  he  was  allowed  to  do  the  work  for  no- 
thing,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  got  promoted  to  the  dregs  of  the 
pot  of  beer,  which,  w'hile  he  was  working,  the  professional  gentle- 
men  were  drinking.  Still,  like  an  Englishman  or  Scotcliman,  he  per- 
severed  in  making  himself  generally  useful,  taking  present  kicks  as 
earnest  of  future  halfpence. 

He  never  abused  the  liberty  afforded  him  of  the  straw-mattress, 
great-coat,  and  garret ; and  the  first  shilling  he  got  for  cleaning  my 
shoes — a necessary  task,  which,  when  practicable,  I confess  I like  to 
execute  by  deputy — was  laid  out  in  a very  proper  manner. 

I was  sitting  in  my  room,  smoking  my  pipe  as  usual,  and  engaged 
in  my  customary  evening  recreation  of  woiulering  whether  my  next 
contribu  tion  would  be  inserted, — a speculation  which,  as  it  in  volved 
the  question  of  thirty  days’  victuals  and  rent,  was  necessarily  of,  to 
me,  absorbing  interest,  when  my  friend,  having  announecd  his  wish 
by  a preliminary  tap,  walked  into  the  attic.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a farthing  candle  and  a slate,  in  the  other  some  paper  and  an  ink- 
bottle ; a farthing  pen  was  stuck  beliind  his  car. 

“Perhaps,”  said  he,  “you  wrould  not  mind  setting  me  a copy.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that  more  than  another  does  a 
raan's  heart  good,  it  is  to  see  a fellow  man  stung  with  the  noble  wish 
to  rise  above  his  poverty,  and  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  put- 
ting  his  talent  to  good  account.  Wherever  yon  see  such  a man,  you 
see  him  already  independent  in  the  spirit,  and  in  a fair  w ay  to  be- 
come  so  in  the  flesh;  w herever,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  a man  con- 
tent  in  ignorance,  satis fied  to  let  his  mind  lie  fallow,  and  exulting  in 
the  sleep  of  that  reason  with  which  God  has  made  him  greut,  you 
behold  a brute  and  a barbarían,  whose  race  intelligence  and  pro 
gress  will  push  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  I liad  taught  my  friend  to  write  — and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  not  slow  to  learn,  for  when  1 carne  home  at  the  small  hours, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  I used  to  find  him  with  his  copy  placed 
upou  his  knees,  the  farthing  candle  glimmering  duskily  by  lus  side — 
and  when,  by  teaching  him  arithmetic,  I liad  myself  progressed  lipón 
his  slate  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  my  friend  took  his  leave,  to  as- 
sume  permanent  command  over  the  shutters  of  a leading  West-End 
house. 

I al  way  s admired  the  shawlshops.  There  is  an  oriental  gorgeous- 
ness  about  their  drapery,  a brilliant  colouring  in  the  Windows,  a 
richness  and  repose  in  the  pillarcd  hall,  the  rosewood  tablcs,  the 
porcelain  vases,  the  crystal  chandeliers,  that  remind  me  of  the  de- 
seription  of  the  divan  of  the  caliphs ; it  was  like  an  introduction  to 
high  life,  and  I often  used  to  amuse  myself  with  the  iuiagiimtion 
that  Devonshire  House  on  a gala  night  might  resemble  Swan  and 
Edgar's. 

Absorbed  in  this  agreeable  imagination,  I was  one  Saturday  night 
standing  before  the  door,  as  usual  — 1 do  not  mean  the  door  of  De- 
vonsliire  House,  but  the  more  hospitable  portáis  of  Swan  and  Edgar, 
when  a tap  on  the  shoulder  disturbed  my  revcric.  The  tapper  was 
a genteel  youth,  in  a wcll-brushed  suit  of  black,  with  white  choker  ; 
ñor  wras  it  until  he  had  announced  himself  by  ñame,  did  I recollect 
the  hero  of  the  leg-of-beef  shop  — my  quondam  liungry  youth.  He 
now  enjoyed  the  responsible  office  of  one  of  the  light  portera  of  that 
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extensive  concern  ; and  having  just  then  been  paid  his  week's  wages, 
informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  savings*  bank,  t o put,  as 
he  said,  what  he  could  spare  out  of  harinas  way. 

“ I will  go  to  the  savings*  bank  with  you,”  said  I ; and  the  light 
porter  and  heavy  littérateur  walked  olí  together. 

If  any  of  our  readers  does  me  the  honour  to  rccollect  my  descrip- 
tion  of  a gin-shop  in  London,  he  will  save  me  a long  description  by 
just  imagining  the  customers  of  the  savings*  bank,  the  antipodes  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  gin-shop. 

Good  sense  and  well-doing  llave  their  physiognomies,  as  well  as 
folly  and  crime,  the  habits  of  the  mind  impres3  themselves  with  an 
indefinable  but  evident  forcé  upon  the  human  face:  perhaps  the  eye 
is  the  chief  Índex,  but  there  are  lights  and  shadows  playing  over  the 
features,  whicli  let  you  into  a good  deal  of  the  moral  character. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  people  in  waiting  at  the  savings'  bank 
was  that  indicative  of  sel  f- control,  and  its  natural  consequence,  self- 
respect ; for  not  more  certainly  is  the  erect  carriage  and  manly  bear- 
ing  of  the  soldier  produced  by  self-denyiug  postures  and  at.titudes 
of  constraint,  than  is  a prudent  carriage  in  life  the  result  of  moral 
sel f- denial  and  constraint  of  the  passions. 

The  people  at  the  savings'  bank  liad  clear  open  countenances,  with 
colour  in  their  cheeks ; their  clothes  were  homely,  warm,  and  well 
put  on  ; they  were  emphatically  what  I sliould  cali  respectable 
people,  though  I doubt  ifany  one  present — except  perhaps  the  milk- 
man,  kept  a gig. 

There  was  an  Irish  hodinan  from  St.  Giles's,  with  something  like 
the  déhris  of  a hat  under  his  arm,  blundering  from  counter  to  counter 
with  five  shillings  in  iiis  paw,  poking  it  always  into  the  wrong  place, 
and  eternully  praying  God  to  bless  their  honours.  What  he  was 
blessing  for,  or  who  were  their  honours,  I could  not  make  out,  but  I 
llave  always  observed  these  people  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

There  was  a Welch  milkmaid  depositing  six  sovereigns,  the  savings 
of  half  a year's  hard  work  ; she  took  the  money  from  her  bosom, 
where  it  was  concealcd  in  a little  bag ; two  were  returned  her,  being 
light;  weighing  them  as  it  were  in  her  hand,  and  looking  at  them, 
said,  with  a cheerful  laugh,  “ Master  shouldn’t  have  given  me  light 
money,  for  sure  he  always  g ave  me  the  heaviest  work." 

An  aged  man  and  woman  tottered  into  the  office,  mutually  sup- 
porting  eacli  other.  Time,  wliich  had  bowed  their  heads  nearer 
eartli,  and  made  their  fceble  limbs  tremble  under  them,  had  liad  no 
power  over  the  strong  affections  that  knit  them  in  their  age  together. 
They  had  come  with  the  accumulated  hoard  of  years — some  tliirty 
pounds,  with  which  to  provide,  as  they  told  the  manager,  for  their 
decent  burial. 

" We  have  lived  without  the  parish,"  said  the  oíd  couple  in  a 
breath,  "and  we  hope  to  die  without  them.’* 

Right-hearted  feeling  to  live  independent,  and  to  die  so  too.  True 
English  principie,  which  has  done  more  to  raise  them  to  their  won- 
drous  height  than  coals,  or  steam,  or  all  their  inventions  put  together. 

“ In  whose  ñame  shall  I enter  tliis  money  ?*'  inquired  the  clerk. 

“ Better  let  it  be  the  oíd  man’s,”  replied  the  wife,  her  aged  eyes 
bent  in  tenderness  upon  her  tottering  h el n mate. 

“ Put  it  in  her  ñame,  sir,"  interrupted  the  oíd  man,  " she  can  guide 
it  better,  when  I 'ra  gonc." 
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“ God  forbid  that  I should  live  to  see  the  day  ! M exclaimed  the 
woman. 

When  this  little  contcntion  had  lasted  some  time,  both  exclaimed, 

<€  Couldn’t  yon  please  to  put  both  our  ñames  in  it  ? ** 

It  was  as  if  they  liad  asked  to  die,  as  they  had  lived,  togetlier. 

LIVING  IN  LONDON. 

Wiikn,  from  the  airy  height  of  this  very  celestial  abode — garret 
to  my  readers  and  familiar»,  but  chambers  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
look  down  over  the  skylight  cdge  upon  the  toiling,  struggling  inass 
of  men  below  ; when  I reflect  that  all  this  hubble-oubble , these  noises 
which  confuse  my  brain,  and  put  to  fhght  my  gathered  notions — but 
which  I request  the  reader  to  set  down  to  errors  of  the  press — all 
this  buying,  selling,  cheating,  bargaining  arise  from  the  same  neces- 
sity  that  stimulates,  from  month  to  month,  my  worn-out  pen,  namely, 
a little  food  to  coax  the  tenant  soul  to  stay  awhile  within  this  beg- 
garly  lodging,  the  tenement  body ; a little  covering,  a little  firing,  a 
shelter  from  the  jarring  elements  of  nature,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
as  I draw  in  my  head,  let  the  skylight  gradually  down,  what  a poor, 
paltry,  pitiful,  pronged  animal  is  man  1 How  much  more  fortúnate 
are  the  lower  animáis!  Once,  straying  as  far  as  Turnham  Green,  I 
saw  a flock  of  goslins.  If,  reader,  you  are  u family  man,  1 mean  no 
offence.  A suit  had  they  of  softest,  warmest  down,  coloured  like  the 
facings  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Foot,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  the 
hue  of  liveliest  limestone  ; proud  were  they,  and  well  they  might  be  ; 
from  no  eharity-school  did  they  receive  their  investiture ; no  badge 
displayed  the  ostentation  of  charity  that  covereth  the  naked  ; to 
Natukb,  great  Lady  Bountiful,  were  they  alone  indebted ! she,  who 
endues  both  goslin  and  goose  with  befitting  (oggcrt/,  ñor  leaves,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  even  the  oíd  gander  naked  to  the  elements. 

Let  no  man  take  umbrage  if,  on  the  same  occasion,  it  was  my  hap 
to  see  an  asa.  Not  Moses  and  Son  could  have  provided  him  with 
a stouter  coat  of  beaver,  ñor  could  the  mathematical  cutters  have 
fitted  him  tighter  to  the  skin.  Yet  this  handsome  <e  rig-out  ” did 
Neddy  get  for  nothing  ; not  even  promising  to  pay  ; comfortably 
clothed  carne  he  into  the  world,  and  with  a good  suit  goeth  he  out  of 
it.  Nay,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  two  suits  doth  he  get  in  annual 
succession,  no  stipulations  made  even  for  the  oíd  ones  to  be  returned  ! 

A snail,  moreover,  saw  I in  a comfortable  house,  for  which  he 
paid  neither  rent  ñor  taxes. 

Man — man,  why  are  ye  not  kind  to  your  fellow,  as  is  Nature  to 
donkeys,  snails,  and  goslins  ? why  does  the  heart  daily  bleed  to  be- 
hold  men  houseless,  women  hungry,  children  naked,  desperately 
striving  to  obtain  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  unreasoning  crea- 
tures  of  the  earth  ; striving,  alas  ! and  striving  frequently  in  vain  ? 

We,  poor  unfurred,  unfeathered  wretches  that  we  are ! have  many 
hard  necessities  imposed  upon  our  artificial  lot.  Clothes  must  we 
provide,  decent,  presentable,  fashionable,  according  to  our  station  ; 
food  must  we  procure  of  some  sort,  from  the  potato — procreative 
weed — to  the  best  of  white  bread,  as  our  means  will  permit ; lodging 
must  we  have,  area,  attic,  front  parlour,  two-pair  back,  else  shall  we 
be  dealt  with  as  vagrants  “ with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.” 
These  are  the  poor  ambitions  of  nearly  all  mankind ; to  these  ends 
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are  our  muscles  strained,  our  faculties  nerved  to  tlie  utinost;  these 
send  tile  raariner  over  stormiest  seas,  cali  up  the  labourer  befare  day, 
keep  the  serving-girl  to  lier  irksome  task  from  early  morning  far 
into  the  night ; and  bind  fifty  thousand  of  the  populatiun  of  luxurious 
London  to  labour  fifteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 

The  necessity  of  living  first  redeemed  the  earth  from  utter  barren- 
ness  and  desolation  ; man  said,  “ I must  llave  wlierewitlial  to  eat,” 
and  forthwith  makes  him  a bow  and  arrow,  a net,  and  a snare ; as 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  earth  diminished  before  him,  and  his  own 
numbers  increased,  lie  followed  from  place  to  pluce  his  docks  and 
herds.  Growing  tired  of  all  mutton,  he  scatters  on  the  earth. a few 
ears  of  wild  corn,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  Corn  Laws,  behold 
him  rejoicing  in  the  luxury  of  a tenpenny  loaf. 

If  standing  idly  by,  with  your  hands  in  your  nockets,  like  a philo- 
sopher  or  crocodilo,  you  ask  the  meaning  of  all  this  pother,  “ W e 
nmst  live,”  says  one,  ° We  cun't  starve,"  cries  another;  **  Large 
small  family,”  observes  a third  ; €i  Oíd  woman  and  the  kids,” 
apologizes  a fourtli ; tliere  they  are,  toiling  and  moiling,  and  all  for 
a morsel  of  something  to  eat,  a shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a rag 
to  covcr  them. 

I do  not  now  speak  of  the  fraction  of  humanity — no  happier  tlian 
the  rest — who  are  permitted  to  look  idly  on  at  the  common  lot  of 
labour  ; but  is  not  this  necessity  of  living,  the  history  in  brief  of  the 
world,  a short  account  of  the  riso  and  progress  of  civilization  ? 

RAGGEI)  LIVING8. 

ie  How  do  you  get  your  living  Vy 
u Best  way  I can.** 

Mornintjs  al  Bow  Street, 

Of  the  various  sounds  that  greet  the  sleepless  stranger  in  the 
course  of  a London  morning,  that  of  water-cresses  is  usually  the 
earliest  and  shrillest.  For  years  the  same  poor  thinly-clad  woman 
(tliere  is  nothing  in  nature,  art,  or  tragedy  more  pitiful  than  the  be- 
mottled  limbs  of  woman  lialf  exposed,  lmlf  hid  by  a ragged  petti- 
coat)  used  to  rouse  us  from  oar  slumbers  by  the  same  unvaried 
cuckoo  cry  of  “ cresses.” 


^rn-tcr  cress-es  ! 


Often,  in  a bitter  coid  morning,  while  we  Iiugged  the  blankets, 
trembling  to  put  our  experimental  leg  into  the  Polar  air,  would  the 
cry  of  this  poor  creature  start  us  from  our  nest,  with  shame  that  we 
should  have  felt  coid,  while  she,  poor  soul,  went  shivering  through  the 
streets,  her  cry  of  rí  cresses”  thin  and  shrill,  as  if  it  were  frozen  in  her 
throat.  Chnrity  she  never  asked,  ñor  seemed  to  need,  though  much 
she  needed  it.  Iler  apron  held  such  bits  and  scraps  as  the  good- 
natured  chose  to  spare,  and  her  eye  told  you  she  thanked  you.  Coid, 
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’ieir  work  upon  her  ; she  is 


heard  no  more. 

As  we  sit  at  breakfast,  a girl  announces  “ A reel  of  white  sewing- 
cotton,  a packct  of  Whitechapél  needles,  and  a song-book,  all  for  a 
half-penny.**  To  her  succeeds  a gentleman  with  iron  lungs,  “ Only  a 
penny,  six  useful  articles  for  a penny ; a memorandum-book  contain- 
ing  sixtecn  ruled  pages,  an  almanac,  and  a ready-reckoner,  a packet 
of  wafers,  a sheet  of  the  best  letter  paper,  and  a ruler,  only  one 
penny.** 

Next  folio w the  refuse-merchants  of  Covent  Garden  with  tlie 
sweepings  of  the  carts  of  the  market-gardeners  ; one  cries  “ Radishes, 
a market-handful  for  a halfpenny  another  screams  “ Who  *11  llave 
my  last  three  penn'orth  of  in-ions  ;**  then  comes  the  itinerant  físh- 
monger,  fresh  from  Billingsgate,  with  the  unsold  trash  of  yesterday's 
markct. 

Just  as  we  sit  down  to  our  day's  work — and  if  are  now  and  then 
stupid,  unintelligible,  or  downright  nonsensical,  you  will  make  allow- 
ance  and  have  mcrcy — comes  the  everlasting  Savoyard  with  his  eternal 
hurdy-gurdy,  a blind  fiddler,  and  that  the  vocal  may  not  lag  behind 
the  instrumental  music,  a gentleman,  who  sells  songs,  in  a very 
“forte”  tone  by  measure  : “ Three  yards  of  songs,  sentimental,  cómic, 
fashionable,  suftieient  for  this  month  and  a great  deal  of  the  next:" 
Shivery  Shaky — Hcarts  of  Oak — Alonzo  the  Bravc — He  mas  such  a 
nice  young  man — The  Misletoc  Bough — Oh  ! IVoodvian , spare  that 
Tree — V m ninchj-Jive — Oh!  dont  I lovetny  Molhcr  /*’ 

When  these  are  with  difficulty  driven  off,  comes  Isaac — his  croak 
“Oíd  Cío* ! Oíd  Cío*  !**  heralding  his  advent ; to  him  succeeds  in  long 
succession  the  thousand  beggars,  un  for  t uñates,  impostors,  and  really 
destitute  creatures  who  seek  relief  begging  from  door  to  door. 

In  a eountry  place,  one  passes  these  people  by,  as  essential  links 
in  the  nice  gradation  from  rich  to  poor ; but  in  London  the  c.ontrast 
is  startling  between  overwhelming  wealth  and  most  abject  misery. 
In  splendid  London  these  poor  outeasts  of  mankind  seem  more  par- 
ticularly  misplaced  ; we  wonder  what  business  they  have  here. 

IIowt  they  get  through  the  day  ; to  what  den  they  retire  for  the 
night;  whether  the  sense  of  impending  want  oppresses  them  with 
continual  mental  pain  ; by  what  providential  care  the  “ noble  rage 
of  hunger  is  appeascd/*  from  time  to  time  by  timely  benevolence  or 
casual  em))loyment ; whether  they  look  beyond  the  dark  and  dreary 

Íiresent,  or  have  rational  hopc  of  the  future,  are  speculations  that 
lave  often  employed  our  niinds  in  dcfault  of  other  avocations. 

Yet — poor,  and  ragged,  and  desoíate  as  they  appear,  these  wretched 
creatures*  lives  are  not  all  misery  ; the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb ; their  life  has  something  of  the  charm  of  adventure,  and  a 
prosperous  day  of  match  or  bailad  selling  is  followed  by  an  evening 
of  wliat  to  them  is  enjoyment. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  accompanied  a gentleman  in  the  lucifer 
and  congreve  line  home  to  supper.  We  have  a particular  oíd  coat, 
fustian  trousers,  and  afTecting  hat,  whicli  we  don  for  these  select 
parties,  and  pass  muster  very  tolerably  with  the  help  of  chin  un- 
shaven,  and  dirty  hands,  as  a “ N eedy,’*  or  tf  cove  down  on  his  luck." 
The  hotel  was  sitúate  in  a court  wdthin  a court  of  Drury  Lañe ; tliere 
were  five  small  houses  in  the  alley,  all  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 


familiar as  the  cuekoo,  is 
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prietor,  and  forming  part  of  the  same  establishment.  Two  of  the 
houses  were  laid  out  in  single  beds,  for  the  better  class  of  visitors  ; 
by  which  we  must  be  understood  delicately  to  allude  to  begging- 
letter  writers,  tlie  lower  class  of  impostors,  and  swindlers,  and  the 
inferior  tribes  of  area  sneaks,  and  pickpockets.  The  department — 
which  we  may  properly  desígnate  as  the  prívate  or  family  hotel,  fur- 
nished  beds  at  four-pence  anight,  with  “Sundays  out/'  or  two  sliil- 
lings  per  week,  with  the  usual  accommodation. 

The  sheets  and  bedding  are  coarse  but  tolerably  elean,  and  the 
accommodation  no  worse  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  sixpenny 
lodging-houses  in  the  country. 

The  two  next  houses  were  adapted  to  a tbreepenny  standard, 
and  the  remaining  mansión  was  laid  down  in  a crop  of  tolerable 
straw,  for  those  customers  whose  means  were  limíted  to  a penny,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  for  a night’s  lodging  without 
any  means  at  all. 

For  the  common  use  of  all  the  guests,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  two 
middle,  or  threepenny  houses,  were  knoc.ked  i nto  a tolerably  spacious 
coífee-room  ; the  walls  ingeniously  papered  with  ballads,  and  the 
ceilings  fantasticnlly  ornamented  in  arabesque , with  waving  lines 
executed  in  a masterly  style  in  smoke  of  candle.  A capital  fire — 
fire  in  these  hotels  is  three  parts  of  the  accommodation — blazed  at 
both  ends  of  the  apartment ; and  near  lay  the  common  saucepan, 
gridiron,  and  frying-pau  of  the  establishment. 

Our  friend  the  lucifer-merchant  entered  without  observatioiv,  but 
we  were  not  permitted  to  escape  in  the  same  unostentatious  manner : 
something  of  the  policcman  in  disguise  may  have  lurked  about  us ; 
and  it  was  not  till  we  had  reassured  the  company  by  announcing 
our  profession,  as  a jigger  (or  manufacturer  of  illicit  spirits),  that  we 
were  received  with  the  usual  welcome  of  these  hostelries,  an  invita- 
tion  to  “ stand  treat." 

It  is  not  safe  to  be  suspected  of  being  “ flusli"  of  money  in  these 
parts.  We  aceordingly  preferred  stripping  ofF  our  waistcoat  for  the 
(í  spout  with  an  alacrity  that  shewed  at  once  our  desire  to  drink 
and  oblige  the  company.  With  this,  a young  gentleman,  incurably 
lame  from  white  swelling  of  the  knee,  was  despatched  as  being 
swiftest  of  foot,  and  speedily  returning  with  a gallón  of  beer,  a 
quartern  of  gin,  and  “ the  ticket,"  we  were  disposed  to  be  as  merry 
as  our  unfortunate  circumstances  permitted. 

Of  the  company  we  can  say  but  little,  and  that  little  not  very 
good.  A group  of  well-dressed  young  gentlemen  from  the  four- 
penny  “ ken  " monopolized  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  looking 
with  great  contempt  upon  the  more  ragged  frequenters  of  the  room, 
who,  however,  were  not  backward  in  reciprucating  their  aversión  for 
those  (i  conveyancers  " of  the  swell-mob.  We  had,  at  our  less  exclu- 
sive end  of  the  house,  a young  gentleman  in  the  epileptic  line,  who 
made  a good  thing  of  it,  and  reciprocated  our  treat  with  unhesitating 
hospitality ; his  secret  lay  in  a composition,  which  he  introducen 
into  his  nostrils,  and  which,  when  he  fell  heavily  on  the  pavement, 
on  the  approach  of  kindly-hearted  looking  ladies,  or  elderly  benevo- 
lent  gentlemen,  appearing  in  the  unequivocal  shape  of  a bloody-nose, 
was  an  almost  certain  passport,  through  the  heart,  to  the  pocket. 
We  had  a street-conjurer,  who  performed  divers  tricks  upon  cards 
to  admiration,  but  at  this  time  got  a living  by  selling  a toy  called 
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'f  bandalore,”  which  he  exhibited  for  our  entertainment,  acquainting 
ns  at  the  same  time  that  this  curious  iustrument  was  invented  espe- 
cially  for  the  amusement  of  King  George  the  Fourth. 

We  had  a very  knowing  fellow,  whose  profession  was  that  of 
a fool ; he  wore  a military  uniform,  with  worsted  epaulets,  trowsers 
with  a red  stripe,  and  a cocked  hat  and  feather,  broadside,  on  liis 
head.  This  gentleman  had  seen  much  life,  possessed  a fund  of  anee- 
dote,  and  seemed  the  life  and  soul  of  the  society. 

Two  gentlemen  “griddlers”  or  itinerant  psalm-singers,  favoured 
us  with  their  experiences  upon  circuit.  In  your  life  you  never  saw 
a brace  of  such  sanctimonious-looking  rascáis ; they  had  dofTed  the 
professional  whine  and  snuffle  with  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
they  had  essayed  about  Ilackney  or  Clapham  Rise : for  they  con- 
fined  themselves  strictly  to  dissenting  neighbourhoods,  the  sympa- 
thies  of  the  godly  ; but  still  retained  the  dusky  suit,  the  cropped  and 
shaven  head  and  face.  Merrier  raseals  eould  not  be  found,  though  the 
tone  of  their  conversation,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  was  by  no  man- 
ner  of  means  unobjectionable.  However,  we  eould  not  look  upon 
them  with  the  proper  intensity  of  dislike,  knowing  what  spleudid 
examples  were  aíForded  them  of  hypocrisy  in  loftier  spheres. 

We  also  had  a brace  of  “ s/ially -aoves”  or  shimvrecked  sailors  who 
liad  never  seen  the  sea.  There  was  a distressed  Pole,  born  in  Silver 
court,  Goldcn  lañe,  who  spoke  excellent  French,  and  liad  served  at 
the  battle  of  Warsaw.  The  rest  of  the  company  chose  to  preserve 
a strict  incógnito,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  persons 
of  the  first  importance — to  themselves. 

We  had  for  supper — Lucifer  and  I — very  choice  ie  fagots  ” from 
the  nearest  cook-shop  ; “ small  Germana,”  and  a “ polony  ” a-piece, 
with  a kidney-pudding  and  baked  “ ’taturs  ” fresh  from  the  pieman 
at  the  comer.  The  military  gentleman — or  Captain,  as  he  was 
fainiliarly  eulled,  sported  a pork-chop  and  a pot  of  beer ; the  “ shally 
coves  ” rejoiced  in  bread,  cheese,  and  onions ; but  the  grand  resource 
of  the  majority  was  the  baked  'tatur  and  kidney  pudding. 

Some  there  were  who  appeared  not  to  be  in  funds;  but  they 
wanted  nothing,  for  all  that : there  was  no  ceremony  ; everybody 
asked  everybody  uWill  you  have  a bit  of  mine?”  and  everybody 
who  wanted  it,  made  no  ceremony  of  saying,  cf  Thank  you,  if  you 
have  it  to  apare.” 

When  supper  was  over,  we  formed  a wide  circle  round  one  of  the 
fíres  ; the  gentleman  of  the  white  swelling  jtimped  Jim  Crow,  and 
he  of  the  epilepsy  rehearsed  his  “ point  ” in  the  falling  sickness. 
The  Captain  entertained  us  with  a liistory  of  his  adventures  in  the 
West,  as  a soi-disant  soldier  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  Legión.  The  dis- 
tressed Pole  sat  down  to  write  a begging-letter  for  one  of  the 
“ shally-coves,”  who  had  been  shipwrecked  off  the  Isles  of  Scilly, 
and  was  tlien  making  his  way  home  to  a widowed  mother  in  any 
part  of  Eligí  and.  The  “ griddlers”  sang  songs  of  a highly  question- 
able  character.  The  street-conjurer  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  swell- 
mob  played  at  cards  ; and  the  lucifer-man  deplored  the  competition 
in  the  congreve  line,  and  hinted  to  rae  that  he  should  be  glad  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  “jiggering”  department. 

Enough  of  these  unhappy  people. 

The  intensity  of  honest , humble  industry  in  London  is  astonishing 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  what  an  artificial  stimulus  human  labour 
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can  derive  from  high  wages.  One  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
coal-whippers,  and  labourers  about  the  docks,  could  get  through 
their  amount  of  daily  work,  if  we  did  not  know  what  men  will  un- 
dergo  when  paid  iu  proportion  to  their  labour.  But  it  is  melan- 
clioly,  at  the  same  time,  to  refleet,  that  the  daily  necessities  of  lite 
occupy  the  entire  time  of  these  poor  creatures ; that  they  have  no 
leisure  to  stand  erect,  or  time  to  refleet,  edúcate  their  minds,  or  im- 
prove  their  condition ; the  public-house  receives  them  in  the  short 
intervals  of  their  toil,  for  their  toil  is  such  that  they  can  only  be  sup- 
ported  by  an  artificial  excitement,  in  the  shape  of  deep  draughts  of 
becr  ; at  night  they  retire  to  their  poor  homes,  and  forget  themselves 
in^  sleep  till  morning  calis  them  to  a recurrence  of  their  laborious 

The  labouring  man  in  London,  as  throughout  England,  is  neither 
more  ñor  less  than  the  human  machine  of  the  capitalist. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  in  London  who  might  live  more  comfort- 
ably  than  mechanics.  Indeed,  they  do  live  comfortably,  as  fur  as 
comfort  is  composed  in  the  essentials  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  not 
in  as  far  as  it  is  promoted  by  the  higher  qualities  of  Information, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  particular  employment.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  mass  of  London  artizans ; for  nowhere  will  yon  find 
more  intelligent,  truly  respectable  men  than  many  of  the  men  who 
are  also  most  skilful  at  their  trade;  but  you  do  find  vast  numbers 
who  are  intelligent  at  their  trade,  and  unintelligent  in  everything 
else.  The  passion  for  the  public-house — which  is  only  a passion,  in 
default  of  more  rational  excitement,  is  a serious  injury  to  this  class 
of  men ; ñor  could  the  philanthropist  devise  a better  means  of  witli- 
drawing  them  from  this  demoralizing,  and  too  often  fatal  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  public-house,  than  that  of  literary  and  mechanics* 
institutes. 

These  are,  unhappily,  few  and  far  between : this  benefit  can  reach 
only  a very  small  class  of  the  working  men  of  the  metrópolis ; what 
is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  by  the  men  themselves;  a mutual  in- 
struction  society,  and  a book-club  is  surely  easy  of  accomplishment 
to  tliose  who  have  benefit  societies  and  burial  societies,  and  to  wliom 
the  organization  of  means  of  mutual  help  have  bcen  for  u long  time 
familiar.  Why  should  they  not  organize  mutual  societies  for  the  ex- 
change  of  rational  information  and  useful  enjoyment;  and  by  so  doing, 
gradually  withdraw  themselves  from  that  curse  to  thousands,  the 
contaminating  influence,  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  public-house  ? 

We  wish  capital,  now  so  superabundant,  could  be  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes.  With 
how  many  comforts,  how  many  decencics,  how  many  virtues,  a clean, 
well-ventilated  dwelling  is  Associated,  nobody  needs  to  be  informed ; 
such  is  to  a family,  what  personal  cleanliness  is  to  an  individual, — 
a means  of  liealth,  recreation,  rest,  and  enjoyment.  Ñor  is  it  unim- 
portant  in  a moral  sense, 

“ For  with  the  body’s  purity,  the  mind 
Acquires  a secret,  symputhetic 

If  your  business  leads  you  to  the  dwelling  of  an  artizan — one  of 
the  grcat  race  whose  hands  make  our  wealth,  our  luxuries,  our  com- 
forts,— where  are  you  likely  to  find  him  ? In  a guttery  back  Street, 
or  stench-abounding  alley,  you  climb  a filthy  stair ; and  in  a cióse 
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unventilated  room — parlour,  kitchen  and  all,  you  find  the  entire 
family  haddled  together,  for  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping.  All  the  air 
admitted  is  through  the  key-hole,  or  the  broken  pane  of  a window 
that  will  neither  open  ñor  shut.  Neatness  is  impossible,  and  with  the 
best  housewife,  her  task  is  the  pursuit  of  cleanliness  under  diffieul- 
ties ; for  liow  can  cleanliness  be  attained  where  its  first  elements,  air 
and  water,  are  with  difticulty  attainable  ? The  husband,  driven 
away  by  the  noise,  the  stench,  and  the  discomfort  of  his  little  place, 
which  uughl  to  be  his  home,  is  probably  at  the  public-house ; the 
children  are  in  the  gutter,  and  the  wife  in  suds,  straw,  or  saucepans. 

The  dilapidated  habitations  of  the  rich,  abandoned  by  their  ad- 
vance  in  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  degenerate  into  abodes  of 
the  poor.  There  is  no  such  thing  thought  of,  with  all  our  thinking, 
of  providing  the  poor  with  habitations  fitted  to  their  wants  or  means, 
unless  they  become  chargeable  to  us  as  paupers  ; then,  indeed,  an 
Elizabethan  palace  riscs  proudly  from  some  dry  and  salubrious 
site ; commissioners  with  a thousand  a-year  see  that  it  is  provided 
with  baths,  infirmarles,  and  every  necessary  of  health ; Dr.  Reid 
devises  plans  for  its  ventilation  ; artesian  wells  are  sunk  to  supply 
the  paupers  with  water  ; the  best  of  clothing,  and  food,  and  every- 
thing  el  se  is  advertí  sed  for. 

But,  unless  a man  is  either  wealthy  or  a pauper,  no  care  is  taken  to 
give  him  a decent  abode  ; humble  industry  may  hide  its  head  where 
it  can ; as  long  as  it  is  in  working  order,  we  take  no  heed  of  it ; but 
the  minute  it  is  demoralized,  or  depauperized,  we  have  the  most 
elegant  mndel-prisons  to  correct  it,  aiul  the  most  beautiful  unión 
workhouses  to  lock  it  up  in  ! 

If  a poor  working-man  cannot  a fiord  to  pay  twenty  poundsa  yenr, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  a comfortable  home;  and  then,  it  will 
be  in  the  outskirts,  at  a distance  from  bis  business,  where  builders 
can  afford  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground  with  decent  cottages ; but  no 
man  thinks  of  making  his  fortune  by  building  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don,  decent  cottages,  one  on  the  top  of  another. 


THE  MARINERAS  REST. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

JDown,  down  in  the  deep  let  the  mariner  sleep, 
When  his  voyage  of  life  is  endetl  ; 

He  cares  not  to  rest  in  the  earth’s  warm  breast, 
Let  his  manes  with  the  wave  be  blended  : 

For  there  was  his  home,  and  the  crested  fourn, 
That  long  hath  gallantly  bore  him, 

Will  shelter  him  now,  while,  raurmuring  low, 
With  the  w’inds,  a réquiem  o’er  him  ! 

And  there  dotli  he  rest,  in  his  shrouded  nest, 
Unconscious  of  all  above  him  ; 

The  battle  may  wage,  or  the  tempest  rage, 

But  the  sounds  no  longer  move  him  ! 

On  his  coral  bed,  with  the  sea-weed  spread. 

He  lies  till  the  great  Awaking 
Shall  stir  oíd  ocean,  in  wild  commotion. 

And  the  mariner’s  trance  be  breaking. 
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Ií Y H.  R.  ADDISON. 

Poor  Aylmer,  whose  premature  oíd  age,  and  grave  manner,  llave 
evidently  been  brought  on  by  deep  sorrow,  was  once  the  merriest 
Fellow  in  the  Bengal  army.  Alive  to  every  species  of  fun,  ready  to 
join  in  every  amusement,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  the 
high  spirits  of  the  Presidency.  A practical  joke,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  present  woc-bcgone  appearance  ,*  the  consequences  of  a 
moment’s  hilarity  have  embittered  for  ever  his  future  years.  I will 
relate  the  circurastances  in  a few  words. 

A grand  dinner  had  been  given  by  the  mess  to  Colonel  Green  on 
his  departu re  for  England,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  oceasions,  we 
had  drunk  deeply.  Ilodgson's  palé  ale,  and  Carbonelle’s  claret  had 
done  their  best  to  upset  us,  but  not  a man  had  yielded  to  their 
powers.  Midnight  liad  struck;  its  chimes  had  been  unheeded. 
Our  honoured  guest  had  departed,  yet  no  one  thought  of  moving. 
We  sat,  in  the  spirit  of  true  good-fellowship,  talking  over  the  merits 
of  our  late  commander.  There  are  sorae  men,  however,  who  get 
naturally  cross  as  they  imbibe  too  much  wine.  Others,  though 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good-nature,  will  become  so  sensi- 
tive  as  to  imagine  the  slightest  contradiction  to  be  a grave  offence, 
an  attack  upon  their  honour. 

On  the  nightin  question,  Tom  Townley,  my  best,  my  most  valued 
friend,  got  into  a foolish  argument  with  James  Sewell  about  the 
spelling  of  the  word  “ wragon  ” or  “ waggon."  The  dispute  was  so 
laughable,  tliat,  instead  of  sending  for  a dictionary,  and  deciding  the 
question,  on  which  the  parties  had  made  heavy  bets,  we  foolishly 
íomented  the  drunken  quarrel,  to  enjoy  the  fun,  imagining  tliat  in 
the  morning  both  gentlemen  would  have  forgotten  their  dispute. 
We  must  have  been  worse,  however,  than  madmen  thus  to  suffer 
two  brother-officers,  heated  by  wine,  to  proceed  in  their  argument. 
The  consequences  were  obvious.  In  a moment  of  irritation,  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  Townley  struck  Sewell,  who, 
starting  up,  demanded  instant  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived.  We  now  too  late  perceived  our  error,  and  the  more  sensible 
portion  of  the  company  proposed  instan tly  to  break  up,  and  endea- 
vour  in  the  morning  to  arrange  matters.  It  is  true,  a blowis  an  in- 
sult not  to  be  got  over ; such  an  offence  demanda  blood  as  an  expia- 
tion.  But  there  are  cases,  and  we  hoped  the  present  one  was  of  the 
number,  where  the  unconsciousness  of  the  parties  might  justify  the 
aífair  being  made  up,  and  the  oíd  hands  therefore  advised  a forcible 
abduction  of  the  belligerents,  who  still,  however,  kept  calling  out  for 
pistols. 

To  this  moment  I cannot  account  for  my  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
I could  not  help  desiring  to  push  the  fun,  as  I called  it,  still  further, 
and  therefore  not  only  sided  with  Sewell,  when  he  declared  he 
ought  to  have  instant  satisfaction,  but  actually  went  off  and  brought 
the  weapons  they  desired.  The  sight  of  these  made  them  still  more 
clamorous  for  an  immediatc  encounter.  Fools  were,  alas ! found  to 
back  up  my  opinión,  and  in  a very  few  minutes  the  majority  of  our 
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officers  having  withdrawn  in  disgust,  our  two  friends  were  placed 
opposite  eacli  otlier  iu  thc  long  gallery,  which  was  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ofthe  right  wing  of  the  barracks  of  Fort  William.  Twelve 
paces  only  divided  thera,  and  thc  mock  seconds  stood  ready.  The 
parties  were  about  to  fire,  when,  with  the  proverbial  cunning  of 
drunkenness,  one  of  them  found  out  that  tliere  was  no  ball  in  his 
pistol.  We  now  began  to  see  that  our  joke  was  rather  a serious  one, 
and  endeavoured  to  sepárate  the  duellists.  But,  alas ! it  was  too 
late.  “ They  were  there  to  fight,”  they  said,  “ and  fight  they  would.*1 
Finding  them  thus  obstínate,  I slipped  back  into  the  mess-room, 
and,  taking  up  some  new  bread,  soon  rolled  up  some  pellets  the  size 
of  pistol-balls,  which  blackening,  I hastened  back  with,  and,  wink- 
ing  to  my  corapanions,  proceeded  to  put  them  into  the  pistols. 
Highly  delighted  at  my  stratagem,  proud  of  my  ingenuity,  I stepped 
back,  and,  laughing  inwardly  at  the  trick  I had  played  them,  gave 
the  word  Fire.”  Townley  felj.  I,  of  course,  supposed  he  had  done 
so  from  mere  agitation,  and,  with  a grin  on  my  countenance,  ran  up 
to  raise  him.  Imagine  my  horror  (my  blood  runs  coid  even  now 
while  I relate)  when  I beheld  the  life-stream  pouring  forth  in  a 
warm  current  from  his  side.  Sewell,  sobered  by  the  misíbrtune  of 
his  friend,  also  rushed  forward.  Every  oye  was  fixed  on  me,  as  if  I 
had  been  the  murderer ; and  indeed  I really  felt  that  I was. 

“ I thought  you  told  me  they  were  sltam  balls  ?”  reproachfully  de- 
manded  Somerset.  €€  You  said  they  were  mere  bread  pellets.** 

" Good  God,  sir  ! what  llave  you  done  ?**  demanded  another. 

My  conscience  accused  me  louder  than  all.  That  poor  Townley 
was  wounded  severely  was  now  but  too  evident. 

“ Run  for  the  surgeon,**  cried  1,  half  distracted,  “ and  I *11  endea- 
vour  to  staunch  the  wound  till  he  comes.** 

In  another  moment  every  one  was  off,  and  I was  left  alone  with 
my  victim ; for  to  this  instant  I look  upon  myself,  though  uninten- 
tionally,  yet  actually  as  his  assassin.  I attempted  to  plug  the 
wound;  it  bled  faster  and  faster.  I held  my  hand  to  it ; the  delug- 
ing  blood  was  too  strong  to  be  thus  stopped.  Poor  Townley  had  not 
spoken,  but  his  cheek  had  assumed  a livid  hue,  and  his  head,  as  it 
lay  on  my  shoulder,  became  a heavy  weight.  I called  loudly  for 
help,  but  no  one  carne;  I screamed,  but  no  one  heard  me.  For  un 
instant  the  sufferer  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up.  “Godbless 
you,  Aylmer,”  lowly  muttered  he.  Then  closing  his  eyes,  he  seemed 
to  sink  into  a tranquil  sleep.  Presently  I saw  lights  approaching  ; 
a crowd  carne  running  forwrard,  in  advance  of  whom  rushed  the 
doctor.  He  took  him  from  my  arms,  and  uttered,  to  my  recollec- 
tion,  but  a single  sentenee.  “ It  is  ull  over.  Sewell,  you  had  better 
be  off  instantly.** 

I heard  no  more.  For  six  months,  I am  told,  I was  confined  to  my 
bed  with  a brain  fever.  At  the  encl  of  that  time,  incapable  of  the 
fatigue  of  serving,  I returned  to  Europe.  Here  I wander,  a living 
beacon  to  deter  others  from  indulging  iu  the  senseless  licensc  of  a 
practical  joke. 
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THE  FIELO  OF  VIMIERO. 

After  I liad  sliot  tlie  Frencli  liglit  infantry  man,  as  describcd  in 
my  last,  and  qtienched  my  tliirst  from  his  calibash,  finding  he  was 
quite  dead,  I proceeded  tu  searcli  hini.  Whilst  I turned  liim  about,  in 
the  endea vour  at  finding  the  booty  I felt  pretty  certain  he  had  ga- 
thered  from  the  slain,  an  oflicer  of  the  sixtieth  approached,  and  ac- 
costed  me. 

“ VVhat ! looking  for  money,  my  lad,”  said  he,  <ceh  ?" 

“ I am,  sir,”  I answered ; “ but  I cannot  discover  where  this  fellow 
has  hid  his  hoard." 

“ You  knocked  him  over,  my  man/'  he  said,  “ in  good  style,  and 
deserve  something  for  the  sliot.  Ilere,"  he  continued,  stooping  down, 
and  feeling  in  the  lining  of  the  Frenchman’s  coat,  “ this  is  the  place 
where  these  rascáis  generally  carry  their  coin.  Rip  up  the  lining  of 
his  coat,  and  tlien  search  in  Lis  stock.  I know  them  better  than  you 
seem  to  do." 

Thanking  the  oflicer  for  his  courtesy,  I proceeded  to  cut  open  the 
lining  of  his  jacket  witli  my  sword-bayonet,  and  was  quickly  rewarded 
for  my  labour  by  finding  a yellow  silk  purse,  wrapped  up  in  an  oíd 
black  silk  handkerchief.  The  purse  contained  several  doubloons,  three 
or  four  napoleons,  and  a few  dollars.  Whilst  I was  counting  the 
money,  the  valué  of  whicli,  except  the  dollars,  I did  not  then  know,  I 
lieard  the  bugle  of  the  rifles  sound  out  the  assembly,  so  I touched  my 
cap  to  the  oflicer,  and  returncd  towards  them. 

Tlie  men  were  standing  at  ease,  witli  the  officers  in  front.  As  I 
approached  them,  Major  Travers,  who  was  in  command  of  the  four 
com pañíes,  called  me  to  him. 

“ Wliat  llave  you  got  there,  sir  ?"  he  said.  “ Show  me." 

I handed  him  the  purse,  expecting  a reprimand  for  my  pains.  He, 
however,  only  laughed  as  he  examined  it,  and  turning,  showed  it  to 
his  brotker-oílieer. 

“ You  did  tliat  well,  Ilarris,"  he  said,  “ and  I am  sorry  the  purse 
is  not  better  filled.  Fall  in.”  In  saying  this,  he  handed  me  back  the 
purse,  and  I joined  my  company.  Soon  afterwards,  the  roll  being 
called,  we  were  all  ordered  to  lie  down  and  gain  a little  rest  after  our 
day's  work. 

We  lay  as  we  had  stood  enranked  upon  the  field,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, I daré  say,  one  lialf  of  tliat  green  line,  overwearied  with  their 
exertions,  were  asleep  upon  the  ground  tliey  had  so  short  a time  before 
been  fighting  on.  After  we  had  lain  for  some  little  time,  I saw  several 
men  strolling  about  the  field,  so  I again  quietly  rose,  with  one  or  two 
others  of  the  rifles,  and  once  more  looked  about  me,  to  see  what  I 
could  pick  up  amongst  the  slain. 

I had  rambled  some  distance,  when  I saw  a French  oflicer  running 
towards  me  with  all  his  rnight,  pursued  by  at  least  half  a dozen  horse- 
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men.  The  Frenchman  was  a tall,  handsome-looking  man,  dressed  in 
a blue  uniforni ; he  rail  swiftly  as  a wild  ludían,  turning  and  doubling 
like  a liare.  I held  up  my  liand,  and  called  to  his  pursuers  not  to  hurt 
him.  One  of  the  horsemen,  however,  cut  him  down  wíth  a desperate 
blow,  wlien  cióse  beside  me,  and  the  rest  wheeling  round,  they  leaned 
from  their  saddies,  and  passed  their  swords  through  his  body. 

I am  sorry  to  say  there  was  an  English  dragoon  nmongst  these 
scoundrels ; the  rest,  by  their  dress,  I jndged  to  be  Portuguese  ca- 
valry.  Whetlier  the  Frenchman  tlius  slaughtered  was  a prisoner  try- 
ing  to  escape,  or  wliat  was  the  cause  of  this  cold-blooded  piece  of 
cruelty,  I know  not,  as  the  horsemen  immediately  galloped  oíf  with- 
out  a word  of  explanatiou  ; and,  feeling  quite  disgusted  witli  the  seene 
I liad  witnessed,  I returned  to  my  comrades,  and  again  throwing  my- 
self  down,  was  soon  fast  asleep  as  any  there. 

I might  have  slept  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when,  the  bugles  again 
sounding,  we  all  started  to  our  feet,  and  were  soon  afterwards  marclied 
oíf  to  form  the  picquets.  Towards  cvening  I was  posted  upon  a rising 
ground,  amongst  a clump  of  tall  trees.  There  seemed  to  have  been  a 
sharp  skirmish  here,  as  three  Frenchmen  were  laying  dead  amongst 
the  long  grass  upon  the  spot  where  I was  standing.  As  I threw  my 
rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  walked  past  them  on  my  beat,  I observed 
they  liad  been  plundered,  and  their  haversacks  having  been  toril  off, 
some  of  the  contents  were  scattered  about.  Among  other  things,  a 
small  quantity  of  biscuit  lay  at  my  feet. 

W ar  is  a sad  blunter  of  the  feelings,  I have  oftcn  thought  since 
those  days.  The  contemplaron  of  three  ghastly  bodies  in  this  lonely 
spot  failed  tlien  in  making  the  slightest  iinpression  upon  me.  The 
sight  had  become,  even  in  the  short  time  I had  been  engaged  in  the 
trade,  but  too  familiar.  The  biscuits,  however,  which  lay  in  my  path 
I thought  a blessed  windfall,  and,  stooping,  I gathered  them  up, 
scraped  off  the  blood  with  which  they  were  sprinkled  witli  my  bayonet, 
and  ate  them  ravenously. 

As  I stood  at  the  edge  of  the  little  plantation,  and  looked  over  to 
the  enemies*  side,  I observed  a large  body  of  their  cavalry  drawn  up. 
I love  to  cali  to  miad  the  most  trivial  circumstances  which  I observed 
whilst  in  the  Península,  and  I remember  many  things,  of  small  import- 
ance  in  themselves,  and,  indeed,  liardly  remarked  at  the  time,  as 
forcibly  as  if  they  liad  been  branded  into  my  memory.  I recollect 
keeping  a very  sharp  look-out  at  the  French  cavalry  on  that  evening, 
for  I thought  them  rather  too  near  my  post ; and,  whilst  I stood  be- 
neath  one  of  the  tall  trees  and  watched  them,  it  commenced  raining, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  cloak  up. 

General  Kellerman  and  his  trumpets  at  this  rnoment  returned  to  the 
French  side;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  picquets  bcing  withdrawn,  I was 
relieved  from  my  post,  and  marclied  off  to  join  my  company.  A truce, 
I now  found,  had  been  concluded,  and  we  lay  down  to  rest  for  the 
night.  Next  day  was  devoted  to  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead,  and 
assisting  the  wounded,  carryiug  the  latter  oíF  the  fleld  into  a cliurcli- 
yard  near  Vi  mi  ero. 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  seene  in  this  churchyard  was  somewhat  singular.  Two  long 
tables  had  been  procured  from  some  houses  near,  and  were  placed  end 
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to  end  amongst  tbe  graves,  and  upon  tliem  were  laid  the  nien  whose 
limbs  it  was  found  necessary  to  ampútate.  Both  Frencli  and  English 
were  constantly  lifted  on  and  off  these  tables.  As  soon  as  tbe  opera- 
tion  was  perforuied  upon  one  lot,  tliey  were  carried  off,  and  those  in 
waiting  hoisted  up : the  surgeons  with  tlieir  sleeves  turned  up,  and 
tlieir  bands  and  arms  covered  with  blood,  looking  like  butchers  in  tbe 
shambles.  I saw  as  I passed  at  least  twenty  legs  lying  on  the  ground, 
many  of  tliem  being  clothed  in  tbe  long  black  gaiters  tben  worn  by 
the  infantry  of  the  line.  The  surgeons  had  plenty  of  work  on  hand 
that  day,  and  not  having  time  to  take  off  the  clothes  of  the  wounded, 
they  merely  ripped  the  seams  and  turned  the  cloth  back,  proceeding 
with  the  operation  as  fast  as  they  eould. 

Many  of  the  wounded  carne  straggling  into  this  churchyard  in  search 
of  assistance,  by  themselves.  I saw  one  man,  faint  with  loss  of  blood, 
staggering  along,  and  turned  to  assist  him.  He  was  severelv  wounded 
in  the  head,  his  face  being  completely  incrusted  with  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  during  the  niglit,  and  liad  now  stopped.  One  eyebull  was 
knocked  out  of  the  socket,  and  hung  down  upon  his  cheek. 

Another  man  I observed  who  had  been  brought  in,  and  propped 
against  a grave-mound.  lie  seemed  very  badly  hurt.  The  men  who 
had  carried  him  into  the  churchyard,  had  placed  his  cap  filled  with 
fragments  of  biscuit  cióse  beside  his  head,  and  as  he  lay  he  occasionally 
turned  his  mouth  towards  it,  got  hold  of  a piece  of  biscuit,  and 
muncbed  it. 

As  I was  about  to  leave  the  churchyard,  Dr.  ltidgeway,  one  of  the 
surgeons,  called  me  back,  to  assist  in  holding  a man,  he  was  endea- 
vonring  to  opérate  upon. 

“ Come  and  help  me  with  this  man/1  he  said,  “ or  I sliall  be  all  day 
cutting  a hall  out  of  his  shoulder." 

The  patient's  ñame  was  Doubter,  an  Irisliman.  He  disliked  the 
doctor 's  efforts,  and  writhed  and  twisted  so  much  during  the  operation 
that  it  was  with  difliculty  Dr.  ltidgeway  eould  perform  it.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  very  deep,  and  Doubter  made  a terrible  outcry  at 
every  fresli  incisión. 

“ Oh,  doctor  dear  !’*  he  said,  “ it  *s  murdering  me  yon  are  ! Blood- 
an  ’ounds  ! I shall  die  ! — I shall  die  1 For  the  love  of  the  Lord  don't  cut 
me  all  to  pieces  !" 

Doubter  was  not  altogether  wrong  ; for,  although  he  survived  the 
operation,  he  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effeets  of  his  wounds. 
After  I was  dismissed  by  the  doctor,  I gladly  left  the  churchyard, 
and  returning  to  the  hill  where  the  rifles  were  bivouacked,  was  soon 
afterwards  ordered  by  Captain  Leech  to  get  my  6hoe-muking  imple- 
ments  from  my  pack,  and  commence  work  upon  the  men's  waist-belts, 
many  of  which  had  been  much  toril  during  the  action,  and  I continued 
to  be  so  employed  as  long  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see  by,  after 
which  I lay  down  amongst  tliem  to  rest. 

We  lay  that  night  upon  the  hill  side,  many  of  the  men  breaking 
bougbs  from  the  trees  at  hand,  in  order  to  make  a sliglit  cover  for  their 
heads ; the  tents  not  being  tlien  with  us. 

I remember  it  was  intensely  coid  during  that  night.  So  much  so 
that  I eould  not  sleep,  but  lay  with  my  feet  drawn  up,  as  if  I had  a fit 
of  the  cramp.  I was  indeed  compelled  more  than  once  during  the 
night  to  get  up  and  run  about,  in  order  to  put  warmth  into  my  be- 
numbed  limbs. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  SPAIN. 

Threb  days'  march  brouglit  us  witliout  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  where 
we  lialted,  and,  the  tents  soon  after  coming  up,  were  encamped.  The 
second  day  after  our  arrival,  as  I was  lying  in  my  tent,  Captain  Leech 
and  Lieutenant  Cox  entering  it,  desired  me  to  rise  and  follow  them. 
We  took  the  way  towards  the  town,  and  wandered  about  the  streets 
for  some  time.  Botli  these  otticers  were  good-looking  men,  and,  in  thcir 
rifle  uniform,  with  the  pelisse  hanging  from  one  shoulder,  and  hessian- 
boots  theu  worn,  eut  a dash,  1 thought,  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon. 
There  were  no  otlier  English  that  I could  observe  in  the  town  this 
day ; and,  wliut  with  the  glances  of  the  black-eyed  1 asees  from  the 
Windows,  and  the  sulky  scowl  of  the  French  sentinels  as  we  })assed,  I 
thought  we  caused  quite  a seusation  in  the  place.  Indeed  I believe 
we  were  the  first  men  that  entered  Lisbon  after  the  arrival  of  the  aruiy 
witliout  its  walls. 

After  some  little  time  liad  been  spent  in  looking  about  us,  the  officers 
spied  an  hotel,  and  entering  it,  walked  up  stairs.  I myself  entered  a 
sort  of  taproom  below,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a large  assem- 
blage  of  French  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  some  with 
their  arms  hanging  in  scarfs,  and  others  bandaged  about  the  head  and 
face.  In  short,  one  half  of  them  appeared  to  carry  tokeus  of  our 
bullets  of  a few  days  before. 

At  first  they  appeared  inclined  to  be  civil  to  me,  although  my  ap- 
pearance  amongst  them  caused  rather  a seusation,  I observed,  and  three 
or  four  rose  from  their  seats,  and  with  all  the  swngger  of  Frenchmen 
strutted  up,  and  oflered  to  drink  with  me.  I was  young  tlien,  and  fu  11 
of  the  natural  animosity  against  theenemy  so  prevalent  with  John  Bull. 
I hated  the  French  with  a deadly  hatred,  and  refused  to  drink  with 
them,  shewing  by  my  discourteous  manner  the  feelings  I entertained  ; 
so  they  turned  off,  with  a “ Sacré  /”  and  a “ Bah  !”  and,  reseating 
tliemselves,  commenced  talking  at  an  amaziug  rute  all  at  once,  and  no 
man  listening  to  his  fellow. 

Although  I could  not  comprehend  a word  of  the  language  they  ut- 
tered,  I could  pretty  well  make  out  that  I myself  was  the  subject  of 
the  noise  around  me.  My  discourteous  manners  had  oífended  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  working  themselves  up  into  a violent  ruge.  One 
fellow,  in  particular,  wearing  an  immense  pair  of  moustachios,  and  his 
coat  loosely  thrown  oyer  his  shoulders,  his  arm  being  wounded,  and  in 
a sling,  rose  up,  and  attempted  to  harangue  the  company.  He  point- 
ed  to  the  pouch  at  my  waist,  which  contained  my  bullets,  then  to  my 
rifle,  and  then  to  his  own  wounded  arm,  and  I bégan  to  suspect  that  I 
sliould  probably  get  more  tban  I had  bargained  for  on  entering  the 
house,  unless  I speedily  managed  to  remove  myself  out  of  it,  when, 
luckily,  Lieutenant  Cox  and  Captain  Leech  entered  the  room  in  search 
of  me.  They  saw  at  a glance  the  State  of  aífairs,  and  instantly  ordered 
me  to  quit  the  room,  themselves  covering  my  retreat. 

fc  Better  take  care,  Harris,”  said  the  captain,  “ how  you  get  amongst 
such  a party  as  that  again.  You  do  not  understand  their  language; 
I do : they  meant  mischief." 

After  progressing  through  various  streets,  buying  leather  and  implc- 
ments  for  mending  our  shoes,  the  two  oflicers  desired  me  again  to  await 
them  in  the  Street,  and  entered  a shop  cióse  at  hand.  The  day  was 
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liot,  and  a wine-house  being  directly  opposite  me,  after  waiting  gome 
time,  I crossed  over,  and,  goiug  in,  ealled  for  a cup  of  wine.  riere  I 
again  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a large  assemblage  of  French  sol- 
diers,  and  once  more  an  object  of  curiosity  and  dislike.  However,  I 
paid  for  my  wine,  and  drank  it,  regardless  of  the  clauiour  my  intrusión 
had  again  ealled  forth.  The  host,  however,  seemed  to  understand  hig 
guests  better  than  I did,  and  evidently  anticiputed  mischief.  After  in 
vain  trying  to  make  me  understand  him,  he  suddenly  jumped  from  be- 
hind  bis  bar,  and  seizing  me  by  the  shoulder  without  ceremony,  thrust 
me  into  the  Street.  I found  the  two  ofticers  looking  anxiously  for  me 
wlien  I got  out,  and  not  quite  easy  at  my  disappearance.  I however 
excused  myself  by  pleading  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  my  anxiety  to 
taste  the  good  wines  of  Lisbon,  and  together  we  left  the  town,  with  our 
pur chases,  and  reached  the  camp. 

Next  morning  Captain  Leech  again  entered  my  tent,  and  desired 
me  to  pick  out  three  good  workmen  from  the  company,  take  thexn  into 
the  town,  and  seek  out  a shoemaker's  shop  as  near  the  camp  as  pos- 
sible. 

“ You  must  get  leave  to  work  in  the  first  gliop  you  can  find,”  he 
said,  “ as  we  have  a long  march  before  us,  and  many  of  the  men  with- 
out shoes  to  their  feet.” 

Accordingly,  we  carried  with  us  three  small  sacks  filled  with  oíd 
boots  and  shoes,  and  entering  Lisbon,  went  into  the  tirst  shoemaker's 
shop  we  saw.  Mere  I endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  myself  under- 
stood  for  some  time.  There  was  a master  slioemaker  at  work  and  three 
men.  They  did  not  seem  to  like  our  intrusión,  and  looked  very  sulky, 
asking  us  various  questions,  wliich  I could  not  understand  ; tlie  oníy 
words  I could  at  all  comprehend  being  <e  Bonos  Irelandos,  Brutu  Eng- 
lisa.”  I thought,  considering  we  had  come  so  far  to  figlit  their  battles 
for  tliem,  tlmt  this  was  the  nortli  side  of  civil;  so  I signed  to  the  men, 
and,  by  way  of  explanation  of  our  wishes,  and  in  order  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  they  emptied  the  three  sacksful  of  boots  and  shoes  upon 
the  tíoor.  We  now  explained  what  we  would  be  at;  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  the  rifles  spoke  for  themselves,  and,  seating  ourselves,  we  com- 
menced  work  forthwith. 

In  this  way  we  continued  employed  whilst  the  army  lay  near  Lis- 
bon, every  morning  coming  in  to  work,  and  returning  to  the  camp 
every  night  to  sleep. 

After  we  had  been  there  several  days,  our  landlord's  family  had  the 
curiosity  to  come  occasionally  and  take  a peep  at  us.  Aly  companions 
were  noisy,  good-tempercd,  jolly  fellows,  and  usually  sang  all  the  time 
they  hammered  and  strapped*  The  mistress  of  the  house,  seeing  I 
was  the  head  man,  occasionally  carne  and  sat  down  beside  me  as  I 
worked,  bringing  her  daughter,  a very  liandsome  dark-eyed  Spauisli 
girl,  and  as  a matter  of  course  I fell  in  love. 

We  soon  became  better  acquainted,  and  the  mother  one  evening, 
after  having  sat  and  chattered  to  me,  serving  me  with  wine,  and  otlier 
good  things,  on  my  rising  to  leave  the  shop,  made  a signal  for  me  to 
follow  her.  She  had  managed  to  pick  up  a little  English,  and  I knew 
a few  words  of  the  Spanish  language,  so  that  we  could  pretty  well 
comprehend  each  other's  meaning;  and,  after  leading  me  into  their 
sitting-room,  she  brought  her  handsome  daughter,  and,  without  more 
circumstance,  otfered  her  to  me  for  a wife.  The  ofter  was  a tempting 
one ; but  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
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comply,  since  I was  to  change  my  religión,  and  desert  my  colours.  Tiie 
oíd  dame  proposed  to  conceal  me  effectually  when  the  armv  marched  ; 
after  whicn  I was  to  live  like  a gentleman,  witli  tlie  lmndsome  María 
for  a wi  fe. 

It  was  liard  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  ofFer,  witli  the  pretty  Alaria 
endeavouring  to  back  her  uiother’s  proposal.  I,  however,  mude  them 
understand  that  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  desert ; and,  promising  to 
try  and  get  my  discharge  when  I returned  to  England,  protested  I 
wonld  then  return  and  marry  Alaria. 

Soon  after  this  the  armv  marched  for  Spain  ; the  rifles  paraded  in 
tlic  very  Street  where  the  síiop  I liad  so  long  workcd  at  was  situated,  and 
I saw  Maria  at  the  wiudow.  As  our  bugles  struck  up,  she  waved  her 
handkerchief ; I returned  the  salute,  and  in  linlf  an  liour  I liad  for- 
gotten  all  about  her.  So  much  for  a soldier's  love.  Our  marches  were 
now  long  and  fatiguing.  I do  not  know  how  many  miles  we  traversed 
ere  we  rcaclied  Almeida,  wliicli  I was  told  was  the  last  town  in  Por- 
tugal : some  of  my  companions  said  we  had  come  five  hundred  miles 
since  we  left  Lisbon. 

We  now  passed  to  the  left,  I remember,  and  bade  adieu  to  Portugal 
for  ever.  We  had  fought  and  conquered,  and  felt  elated  accordingly. 
Spain  was  before  us,  and  cvery  man  in  the  rifles  seemed  only  anxious 
to  get  a rap  at  the  drop  again.  On  and  on  we  toiled,  till  we  reached 
Salamanca.  I love  to  remember  the  appearance  of  tliat  army,  as  we 
moved  along  at  this  time.  It  was  a glorious  sight  to  see  our  colours 
spread  in  these  folds,  I thought.  The  men  seemed  invincible ; no- 
thing, I thought,  could  have  beaten  them.  We  had  some  of  as  despe- 
róte fellows  in  the  rifles  alone  as  had  ever  toiled  under  the  burningsun 
of  an  enemy’s  country  in  anv  age  ; but  I lived  to  see  hardship  and  toil 
lay  liundreds  of  them  low,  before  a few  weeks  were  o ver  our  heads.  At 
Salamanca  we  stayed  seven  or  eiglit  days,  and  during  this  time  the 
shoemakers  were  again  wanted,  and  I worked  witli  my  men  incessuntly 
during  this  short  halt. 

Our  marches  were  now  still  more  arduous  ; fourteen  leagues  a-day, 
I have  heard  the  men  say,  we  accomplished  before  we  halted  ; and  many 
of  ns  were  found  out,  and  floored  in  the  road.  It  became  every  one 
for  himself.  The  load  we  carried  was  too  great,  and  we  stuggered  on, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  ñor  the  left.  lf  a man  dropped,  he  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  again,  unless  his  companion  assisted  him, 
and  many  died  of  fatigue.  As  for  ni  y sel  f,  I was  nearly  floored  by  this 
march  ; and,  on  reaching  a town  one  night,  which  I tliink  was  cnlled 
Ramora,  I fell  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  Street  we  carne  to ; the  sight 
left  my  eyes,  my  brain  reeled,  and  I carne  down  like  a dead  man. 
When  I recovered  my  senses,  I remember  that  I crawled  i uto  a door 
I found  open,  and,  being  too  ill  to  rise,  lay  for  some  time  in  the  passage 
unregarded  by  the  inhabitants. 

FIRST  SIGIIT  OF  THE  FRENCH.— A SOLDIER’S  WTFE. 

In  the  year  1808,  whilst  quartered  at  Ilytlie,  in  Kent,  four  compa- 
nies  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  rifles  were  ordered  to  Portugal.  In 
that  year  I first  saw  the  French. 

We  sailed  from  the  Downs  witli  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
arriving  at  Cork,  lay  in  the  Cove  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  rifles 
alone  were  disembarked  during  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  well 
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drilled,  and  inured  to  skirmishing.  We  landed  every  morning,  and 
vvere  embarked  again  every  niglit. 

At  the  expirationof  the  time  I have  mentioned,  the  expedition  sailed 
for  Portugal,  and  landed  at  Mondego.  The  rifles  were  pushed  for- 
wards  in  ad vanee  immediately,  and  soon  began  to  find  out  the  toil  and 
exertion  of  carrying  our  knapsacks,  under  a burning  sun.  For  my 
part,  I often  wonder  now  how  I could  carry  the  quantity  of  things 
with  which  I vvas  laden.  The  pack,  the  great-coat,  the  blanket, 
camp-kettle,  haversack,  containing  leather  for  repairing  shoes,  together 
with  hammer  and  tools,  mixed  up  with  ship-biscuit  and  beef  for  three 
days  ; add  to  all  this,  my  hatchet,  rifle,  and  seventy  or  eighty  rounds 
of  hall,  were  no  slight  weight  for  a man  of  five  feet  eight  to  walk 
under. 

We  marched  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  then  lialted  for  the  night. 
I myself  was  immediately  posted  sentinel  between  two  hedges,  and  in 
a short  time  General  Fuñe  carne  up,  and  himself  cautioned  me  to  be 
alert. 

“ Remember,  sentinel/*  he  said,  "that  we  are  now  near  an  active 
enemy ; therefore  be  careful  here,  and  miiul  what  you  are  about." 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  August  wlien  we  first  carne  up  with  the 
French,  and  their  skirmishers  immediately  commenced  operations  bv 
raining  a sliower  of  balls  upon  us  as  we  advanced,  which  we  immedi- 
atély  returned. 

The  first  man  tliut  was  hit  was  Lieutenant  Bunbury  ; he  fell  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a musket-ball,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
I thought  I liad  never  heard  sucli  a tremendous  noise  as  the  firing 
made  on  this  occasion,  and  the  men  on  both  sides  of  me,  I could  occa- 
sionally  observe,  were  falling  fast.  Being  overmatched,  we  retired  to  a 
rising-ground,  or  liillock,  in  our  rear,  and  formed  therc  all  round  its 
summit,  standing  three  deep,  the  front  rank  kneeling.  In  this  position 
we  remaiued  alí  night,  expecting  the  vvhole  liost  upon  us  every  mo- 
ment.  At  day-break,  liowever,  we  received  instructions  to  fall  baek  as 
quickly  as  possible  upon  the  main  body.  Having  done  so,  we  now  lay 
down  for  a few  liours*  rest,  and  then  again  advanced  to  feel  for  the 
enemy. 

On  the  17th,  being  still  in  front,  we  again  carne  up  with  the  French, 
and  I remember  observing  the  pleasing  effect  afforded  by  the  sun's  rays 
glancing  upon  their  arms,  as  they  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  receive 
us.  Moving  on  in  extended  order,  under  whntever  cover  the  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded,  together  with  some  companies  of  the  sixtieth,  we 
began  a sharp  firc  upon  them  ; and  thus  commenced  the  battle  of 
Rolica. 

I do  not  pretend  to  give  a description  of  this,  or  anv  other  battle  I 
have  been  present  at.  All  I cun  do  is,  to  tcll  those  things  which  liap- 
pened  immediately  around  me,  and  that,  I think,  is  as  much  as  a prí- 
vate soldier  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Soon  afterwards  the  firing  commenced,  and  we  liad  advanced  pretty 
cióse  upon  the  enemy.  Taking  advantage  of  whatever  cover  I could 
find,  I threw  myself  down  behind  a small  bank,  where  I lay  so  secure, 
that,  altliough  the  French men’s  bullets  fell  pretty  thickly  around,  1 
was  enabled  to  knock  several  over  without  being  dislodged ; in  fact,  I 
fired  away  every  round  I liad  in  my  pouch  wliilst  lying  on  this  spot. 

At  lengtli,  after  a sharp  contest,  we  forced  them  to  give  ground, 
and,  following  them  up,  drove  them  from  their  position  in  the  hcights, 
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aiul  hung  upon  their  skirts  till  tliey  made  another  stand,  and  then  the 
game  bcgan  aguin. 

The  rifles,  indeed,  fouglit  well  this  day,  and  \ve  lost  many  men. 
They  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  delighted  at  liuving  driven  the  eneiny 
before  them.  Joseph  Cochan  was  by  my  side  loading  and  firing  very 
industriously  about  this  period  of  the  day.  Thirsting  with  heat  and 
action,  he  lifted  bis  canteen  to  bis  mouth ; Here's  to  you,  oíd  boy,” 
he  said,  as  he  took  a pulí  at  its  contents.  As  he  did  so  a bullet  went 
through  the  canteen,  and  perforating  his  brain,  killed  liim  in  a uioinent. 
Another  man  fell  cióse  to  him  almost  immediately : he  was  struck  by 
a ball  in  the  tliigh. 

Indeed  we  caught  it  severely  just  herc,  and  the  oíd  iron  was  also 
playing  its  part  amongst  our  poor  fellows  very  merrily.  I saw  a man 
named  Symmonds  struck  full  in  the  face  by  a round-shot,  and  come  to 
the  ground  a headless  trunk.  Meanwhile  many  large  balls  bounded 
along  the  ground  amongst  us  so  deliberately  tliat  we  could  occasionally 
evade  them  without  difiiculty.  I could  relate  many  more  of  the  casual- 
ties  I witnessed  on  this  day,  but  the  above  will  snffice.  When  the  roll 
was  called  after  the  battle,  the  females  who  inissed  their  husbauds 
carne  along  the  front  of  the  line  to  inquire  of  the  survivors  whether 
they  knew  anything  about  them.  Amongst  other  ñames  I heard  that 
of  Cochan  called  in  a femóle  voice,  without  being  replied  to. 

The  ñame  struck  me,  and  I observed  the  poor  woman  who  liad  call- 
ed the  ñame ; she  stood  sobbing  before  us,  and  apparently  afraid  to 
malee  further  inquines  about  her  husband.  No  man  had  answered  to 
the  ñame,  or  had  any  account  to  give  of  his  fate.  I mvself  had  ob- 
served him  full,  as  related  before,  whilst  drinking  froui  his  canteen ; 
but  as  I looked  at  the  poor  sobbing  creature  before  me  I felt  unable  to 
tell  her  of  his  death.  At  length  Captain  Leech  observed  her,  and 
called  out  to  the  company, 

“ Does  any  man  here  know  what  has  happened  to  Cochan  ? If  so, 
Jet  him  spealc  out  at  once.” 

Upon  this  order  I immediately  related  what  I had  seen,  and  told  the 
manner  of  his  death.  After  awhile  Mrs.  Cochan  appeared  anxious  to 
seek  the  spot  where  her  husband  fell,  and  in  the  hope  of  still  finding 
him  alive,  asked  me  to  accompany  her  over  the  íield.  She  lioped,  not- 
witlistanding  what  I had  told  her,  to  find  him  yet  alive. 

“ Do  you  think  you  can  find  it  ?”  said  Captain  Leech,  upon  being 
referred  to. 

I told  him  I was  sure  I could,  as  I had  renmrkcd  many  places  whilst 
looking  for  cover  during  the  skirmishing. 

“ Go  then,”  said  the  captain,  “ and  shew  the  poor  woman  the  spot, 
as  she  seems  so  desirous  of  finding  the  body.” 

I accordinglv  took  my  way  over  the  ground  we  had  fought  upon,  she 
following  and  sobbing  after  me,  and,  quickly-reachiug  the  spot  where 
her  husband’s  body  lay,  pointed  it  out  to  her. 

She  now  soon  discovered  all  her  liopes  were  in  vain  ; she  embraced 
a stiffened  corpse,  and  after  arising  and  standingcontemplating  his  dis- 
figured  face  for  some  minutes,  with  hands  clasped,  and  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  she  took  a prayer-book  from  her  pocket,  and  kneel- 
ing  down,  repeated  the  Service  for  the  dead  over  the  body.  When  she 
had  finished  she  appeared  a good  dual  comforted,  and  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  beckoning  to  a pioneer  I saw  near  with  some  other  men,  and 
together  we  dug  a lióle,  and  quickly  buried  the  body.  Mrs.  Cochan 
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then  returned  with  me  to  the  company  to  which  her  husband  had  been 
attached,  and  laid  herself  dovvn  upon  the  heath  near  us.  She  lay,  I 
remember,  amongst  sorne  other  females,  wlio  were  in  the  same  distress- 
ing  circnmstances  with  herself,  with  the  sky  for  her  canopy,  and  a turf 
for  her  pillow,  for  we  had  no  tents  with  us.  Poor  woman  ! I pitied 
her  much  ; but  there  was  no  remedy.  If  she  had  been  a duchess  she 
must  have  fared  the  same.  She  was  a handsome  woman,  I reinember, 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  having  seen  lier  husband  fall,  and  accom- 
panied  her  to  find  his  body,  begot  a sort  of  intimacy  between  us.  The 
company  to  which  Cochan  liad  bclonged,  bereaved  as  she  was,  was 
now  her  home,  and  she  marched  and  took  equal  fortune  with  us  to 
Vimiero.  She  hovered  about  us  during  tliat  battle,  and  then  went 
with  us  to  Lisbon,  where  she  succeeded  in  procuring  a passage  to  Eng- 
lamí.  Sucli  was  my  tirst  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Cuchan.  The  cir- 
cumstances  of  our  intimacy  were  singular,  and  an  attachment  grew  be- 
tween us  during  the  short  time  we  remained  together.  What  little 
attentiou  I could  pay  her  during  the  hardshipsof  the  march  I did,  andl 
also  oftered  on  tlie  iirst  opportunity  to  marry.  her.  “ She  had,  however, 
received  too  great  a shock  on  the  occasion  of  her  liusband's  death  ever 
to  think  of  another  soldier,"  she  said ; she  therefore  thanked  me  for 
my  good  feeling  towards  her,  but  declined  my  olfer,  and  left  us  soon 
afterwurds  for  England. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  August  that  we  commenced  fighting  the  battle 
of  Vimiero.  I have  already  related  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  this  en- 
ga^ement,  but  have  still  a few  things  to  mention. 

The  French  carne  down  upon  us  in  colurnn,  and  the  riflemen  imme- 
diutely  commenced  a sliarp  íire  upon  them  from  whatever  cover  they 
could  get  a shelter  behind,  whilst  our  cannon  played  upon  them  from 
our  rear.  I saw  regular  lañes  toril  through  their  ranks  as  they  ad- 
vanced,  which  were  immediately  closed  up  ogain  as  they  marched 
steadily  on.  Whenever  we  saw  a round  shot  thus  go  through  the 
mass  we  raised  a shout  of  delight. 

One  of  our  corporals,  named  Murphy,  was  the  first  man  in  the  rifles 
who  was  hit  that  inoming,  and  I remember  more  particularly  remark- 
ing  the  circumstance  from  his  apparently  lmving  a presentiment  of  his 
fate  before  the  battle  began.  He  was  usually  an  active  fellow,  and  up 
to  this  time  had  shown  himself  a good  and  brave  soldier,  but  on  this 
morning  he  seemed  unequal  to  his  duty.  General  Fane  and  Major 
Travers  were  standing  together  at  an  early  part  of  this  day.  The 
general  had  a spy-glass  in  his  liand,  and  for  some  time  louked  anxious- 
ly  at  the  enemy.  Suddenly  he  gave  the  word  to  fall  in,  and  immedi- 
ately all  was  bustle  amongst  us.  The  Ilonourable  Captain  Packenham 
spoke  very  sharply  to  Murphy,  who  appeared  quite  dejected  and  out 
of  spirits,  I observed.  lie  had  a presentiment  of  death,  which  is  by 
no  meaos  an  uncommon  circumstance,  and  I have  observed  it  once  or 
twice  since  this  battle. 

Others  besides  myself  noticed  Murphy  on  this  morning,  and,  as  we 
had  reason  to  know  lie  was  not  ordinarily  deíicient  in  courage,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  tnlked  of  after  the  battle  was  over.  He  was  the  first 
man  shot  that  day. 
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ORj  idon’t  disbelieve  in  dreams. 

RY  J.  B.  o’MEARA. 

Thump  ! thump ! tfaump  ! carne  at  the  cloor  of  my  bed-room. 
“ What,  ho ! not  awake  yet ! arouse  thee,  most  somnolent  of  the  seven 
sleepers ! Get  up,  man,  or  by  my  faitli,  without  furthcr  parley,  I 
will  crack  my  own  panel  and  thy  pate.” 

Such  was  the  salutation  which  awoke  me  one  lovely  morning  in 
September,  many  years  since,  from  a heavy  slumber  at  Oakville 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  my  oíd  schoolfellow,  Colonel  Mortimer. 

We  liad  lost  sight  of  one  another,  through  the  diversities  of  our 
pursuits,  for  many  a long  and  weary  year ; and  it  was  mere  accident 
that  threw  me  into  his  company  at  Brighton  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  which  place  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  with  his  wife 
— a very  deíightful  woman — for  his  residence  in  Herefordshire,  to 
which  I received  an  invite  for  the  autnmn  to  talk  over  oíd  times. 

“ Thump  I thump  !"  again  ; I rubbed  my  eyes. 

As  usual,  the  ¿asi  man  at  the  breakfast  table  at  a country  mansión 
is  invariably  the  target  for  every  shaft  right  and  left ; and  I liad  to 
undergo  plenty  of  quizzing  from  the  ladies,  about  my  jjlcasant 
dreams , &c.  &c. 

C(  Well ! ” said  I,  “ ladies,  I plead  guilty  to  a dream,  a very  odd 
dream,  as  the  reason  for  my  late  attendance/’ 

“ Oh  denr  ! do  let  us  hear  it,”  chorused  the  petticoats. 

On  looking  round  the  table  at  their  anxious  faces,  I saw  a strange 
sudden  glance,  half-smiling,  half-melancholy  rapidly  exchanged  be- 
tween  the  silent  Colonel  and  his  lady;  not  conscious  of  the  cause, 
but  quickly  divining  there  was  soraething  more  meant  tlian  met 
the  eye,  I answered,  “Oh  ! the  chaotic  nonsense  of  our  slnmbering 
fancies  is  not  fit  for  the  sober  consciousness  of  the  morning.  I feel 
ashamed  almost  to  have  mentioned  my  dream.  Who  belicves  in 
dreams  now  a-days?  ” 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  a Miss  Simpeton  to  advócate  the  import- 
ance  of  dreams  was  met  fortunately  by  JVIrs.  Mortimer  (who  was  ncar 
her  confinement)  retiring,  followed  by  the  ladies,  leaving  Mortimer 
and  me  alone ; who  proposed  a ride,  and  lialf  an  hour  found  us  in  the 
saddle. 

The  glorious  breeze  of  the  cheering  morn  freshened  up  ourselves 
and  our  good  steeds,  and  we  careered  along  the  lovely  country  skirt- 
ing  the  tc  whispering  W}re,”  merely  exchanging  a few  words  of 
remark  upon  the  glorious  prospects  which  ever  and  anón  broke 
upon  us. 

Corning  to  a hill,  which,  to  give  breath  to  our  horses,  we  <c  slowly 
did  surmount  on  foot,”  Colonel  Mortimer  exclaimed,  “ Did  yon 
really  have  a very  odd  dream  last  night?”  I laughed  in  his  face,  and 
said,  “ What  if  I liad?  such  tliings  are  not  worth  thinking  of.” 

“Humph!”  he  said,  with  a gravity  that  called  corresponding 
seriousness  into  my  countenance ; *í  perhaps  they  are  sometimos 
worth  thinking  of ! I at  least  have  good  reason  to  believe  so.” 

The  exchange  of  looks  between  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  here 
flashed  upon  me,  and  I could  not  help  remarking,  “ Are  yon  as 
serious  as  you  look  upon  the  subject?  ” 
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“ Perfectly  ; and  iP  not  impertinent,  might  I ask  yon,  what  was  the 
subject  of  yours  ? It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  induces  the  request, 
as  I promise  to  convincc  you  !” 

“ Frankly ; but  permit  me  first  to  enquire  the  reason  oP  your  keep- 
ing  a green  silk  curtain  before  what  appears  to  be  a cabinet  pictiire 
in  your  study,  which  when  you  showecl  me  over  the  abbey  on  my 
arrival,  I conld  not  help  noticing,  but  which  delicacy  oP  course  pre- 
vented  me  froni  then  making  an  enquiry  about?" 

He  lookedat  me  very  fixedly,  and  said,  (t  Was  that  the  subjcct  oP 
your  dream  ? ” 

“ It  was.  The  mystery  oP  concealment  oP  the  picture  somehow  or 
other  stole  into  my  brain  aPter  I liad  retired  to  bed,  and  a thousand 
Pantastical  ideas  flitted  across  it ; one,  however,  took  dceper  impres- 
sion  than  any  other,  that  it  was  the  representation  oP  a suicide,  and 
so  awfully  depicted  that  you  did  not  deem  it  a fit  subject  Por  your 
gallery,  thougli  as  a geni  oP  art  you  prized  it.’* 

“ A suicide ! ” he  exclaimed  laughing ; <f  no,  no,  my  dear  Pellow, 
Til  relieve  you  on  that  score — it  depiets  nothing  oP  the  kind  ; though 
odd  enough  you  should  dream  oP  that  cabinet.  Por  the  picture  it  con- 
tains  Pormed  the  subject,  many  years  ago,  oP  a curious  dream.  To- 
night  we  will  spend  a quiet  hour  in  the  study  aPter  the  ladies  llave 
retired,  and  then,  oíd  Priend,  I will  a strange  tale  unPold,  containing 
the  history  oP  that  cabinet,  which,  ip  it  does  not  give  you  Paith  in 
dreams , at  all  events  will  go  no  small  way  to  sliake  your  opinión  oP 
tlieir  absurditij .” 

We  liad  a glorious  gallop,  and  aPter  discussing  an  excellent  dinner, 
and  passing  a delightPul  evening,  the  ladies  lePt  us. 

It  was  a beautiPul  autumn  night,  and  while  the  Colonel  rose  to 
ring  the  bell  Por  the  servant  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  study  and  pre- 
pare it  Por  us,  I went  to  gaze  on  the  soPtradianee  slied  by  the  moon  on 
tlie  heauteous  landscape  Prom  the  drawing-room  bay-window.  On 
the  lawn  which  spread  bePore  it  methought  I saw  a human  figure 
with  something  bulky  in  the  arms,  but  which  immediatcly  on  my 
appearance  receded  into  the  sliade  oP  the  adj acent  trees. 

“ Sonic  assignation/'  thought  I,  and  obeyed  the  Colonel’s  summons 
to  attend  him  in  the  study. 

COLONEL  MORTIMElTs  TALE. 

C(  Fourteen  years  since,  while  waiting  Por  active  Service,  under  botli 
Mars  and  Venus,  I was  passing  a week  at  lirighton,  in  a boarding- 
liouse  whereat  were  domiciled  Por  the  nonce  my  Pair  cousin  Matilda 
Pemberton  and  her  aunt  Mrs.  Bloomington,  a wealthy  widow  Prom 
whom  Tilly  had  great  expectations.  There  I was,  watching  every 
gazette,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  every  glance  that  shot  Prom 
the  sparkling  eyes  oP  my  Pair  and  lovely  coz.  Tilly,  however,  could 
never  be  induced  to  be  serious,  and  talked  oP  anything  and  every- 
thing  but  the  point  I wished  to  bring  her  to,  until  my  Pire  began  to 
slacken,  and  what  was  once  as  fieree  a passion  as  ever  raged  in 
breast  oP  an  ensign,  thinking  only  oP  making  love  and  war,  was 
rapidly  eooling  down  to  indiflerence. 

“ One  morning,  aPter  leaving  the  oíd  lady  and  my  coz  shopping,  I 
sauntered  along  the  East  Cliff.  I had  scarcely  rcached  halP-way, 
and  was  in  the  act  oP  passing  one  oP  the  streets,  I Porget  the  ñame, 
which  ran  into  it,  when  to  my  horror  I saw  an  open  phaeton  contain- 
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ing  an  aged  gentleman  and  a young  lady,  in  a state  of  fearful  terror, 
tearing  along  at  a tremendo us  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  cliíT,  the 
driver  having  lost  all  command  over  the  horse.  At  that  time  there 
existed  at  the  spot  no  other  proteetion  than  the  useless  bulwark  of  a 
paltry  wooden  fence.  In  a word,  had  he  pursued  his  course,  instant 
and  horrible  destruction  must  have  be  fallen  all.  My  surprise  and 
horror  were  so  sudden,  that  almost  without  thought  I raade  a niad  but 
resolute  rush  and  dashed  at  the  animal’s  head,  and  by  the  forcé  of  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  check,  fortunately  brought  hira  down.  By- 
standers  rushed  to  assist,  and,  tliough  severely  shaken  myself,  for- 
tunately all  escaped  unhurt. 

" The  oíd  gentleman,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  profuse  in  his  grati- 
tude : the  young  lady,  his  daughter,  on  being  lifted  from  the  vehicle, 
through  lier  paleness  bestowed  on  me  one  blushing  glance  of  grati- 
tude,  and  the  public  were  by  no  means  niggard  of  tíieir  approbation. 
Mr.  Molasses,  that  was  his  ñame,  and  I exchanged  cards,  and  if  well 
enougli,  requested  my  company  next  day  to  dinner,  as  the  commence- 
ment"  of  an  acquaintance,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  he  hoped  might 
endure  through  life.  As  I walked  baek  to  my  domicile  to  change 
my  dress,  somewhat  disarranged,  I was  no  small  f lion/  At  the 
dinner  table  coz  Tilly  tried  to  make  herself  extra-amiable ; and  the 
next  morning,  the  paper  heralded  my  achievement  in  glowing  terms. 
Every  one  of  course  settled  it  that  the  great  heircss  and  only  child 
of  the  wealthy  Molasses  could  not  refuse  hcr  heñid  to  the  gallant 
young  officer  who  by  the  use  of  his  own  had  saved  her  life. 

<r  Well!  I dined  with  Mr.  Molasses  and  daughter,  a select  party, 
and  was  feted  like  a prince.  Selina  was  a very  pretty  girl.  She 
exhibited  during  the  evening  so  many  little  graceful  and  touching 
displays  of  gratitude  which  a woman  can  alone  bestow,  that  I was 
fairly  nonplussed.  All  things  must  have  an  end  ; so  my  visit,  which 
í was  warmly,  by  father  and  daughter,  pressed  to  repeat.  That 
night,  my  dear  fellow,  what  with  turtle,  and  toasting,  coid  punch,  ohl 
port,  champaigne,  cura^oa,  and  I hardly  know  what,  added  to  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  my  visit,  I went  to  bed  rather  the 
worse  for  my  exertions  of  every  kind,  and  was  (like  you  to-day) 
rather  late  at  the  breakfast  parade,  and,  like  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
also,  it  was  caused  by  a strange,  but  not  so  horrible  a dream  as 
yours.” 

“ Curious  enough,”  said  I ; “ but,  Mortimer,  pardon  my  interrup- 
tion,  don’t  you  feel  it  very  coid  ? I hope  the  window  is  shut.M 

We  turned  to  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  study ; it  was  long 
and  narrow,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  cióse  before  it. 

“ O yes  ! " he  said  ; “ oíd  Johnson,  who  alone  attends  in  this  room, 
my  steward,  w ho  is  rheumatic,  would  never  have  a window  open  if 
he  could  help  it ; and  see  ! the  curtains  are  down — fill  another  glass." 

I complied,  and  he  continued : — (t  At  breakfast  I was  assailed  by 
all  kinds  of  raillery  for  my  absence,  and  most  unsparingly  joked 
upon  the  conqnest  Miss  ¡Molasses  had  made  of  my  heart.  1 frankly 
told  them  I liad  liad  a very  funny  dream.  At  hearing  which,  of 
course  omnes  demanded  I should  out  with  it. 

“ * Well,  I will,  whether  you  laugh  at  it  or  not:  herejt  is,  most 
absurd  I grant.’  They  all  burst  out  into  a loud  fit  of  langhter,  with 
the  exccption  of  a young  lady,  who,  by  the  way,  I must  mention, 
was  one  of  the  boarders,  a quiet,  unassuming,  but  evidently  rather 
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careworn  young  lady  : there  was  something,  however,  about  her  de- 
raeanour  so  quiet  and  ludylike,  that  formed,  as  I could  not  help 
thinking,  a strong  contrnst  to  the  hoydenish  ebullitions  of  iny  more 
brilliant  coz.  Whenever  she  spoke,  licr  language  and  ideas  were  of 
the  purest  and  rnost  intcllectual  order,  and  no  greater  pleasure  had  I 
ever  than  when  I could  manage  a tetc-á-téte.  It  appeared  to  me  she 
belonged  to  one  of  that  ill-used  class  of  society  who  undergo  tlie 
soul-degrading  drudgery  of  governess  in  a family  — but  enough. 
Miss  Jones  left  the  room  when  the  laughing  began,  I suppose,  not 
deeming  it  at  all  delicate  for  her  to  stop  while  I told  my  coz  and  her 
aunt  my  dream. 

“ ‘ Well ! tell  us  what  you  dreamt,  Charles/  said  Tilly.  ' I am 
glad  that  melancholy  girl.  Miss  Jones,  is  gone/ 

“‘Why,  I dreamt,  that  while  sitting  in  this  room,  I received  a 
small  package,  which,  on  opening,  I found  to  contain  the  miniature 
of  a young  lady  of  attractive  features,  a * Forget-me-iiot ' ring,  and 
more  curions  still,  the  miniature  bore  the  initials  S.  M/ 

“ Again  they  all  burst  out  into  a tremendous  laugh. 

“ * Why,  the  thing  is  clear  enough/  said  aunt  Bloomington.  * S. 
M.  1 the  very  initials  of  Selina  Molasses,  I declare  1 no  wonder  at 
your  dream,  ha  ! ha!  ha  ! ' 

“ My  fair  coz,  who  was  getting  rather  flushed  in  the  face,  and  not 
looking  particularly  pleasant  about  the  eyes,  remarked,  ‘ Oh ! of 
con r se,  c nono  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair  / and  no  doubt  my  heroic 
cousin,  Charles  Mortimer,  will  wed  in  due  time  Selina  Molasses! 
Molasses  ! humph  ! happiness  to  your  swecls , Charles  ! ' 

“ ' Upon  my  soul/  said  I,  r I know  that  I shall  hardly  be  believed, 
but  I swear — that  is,  I mean  to  say — I don't  think  I ever  dreamt  at 
all  about  Selina  Molasses ! I say  so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  laugh  as 
you  will/  But  of  course  they  would  not  nave  it,  so  after  enduring 
a round  of  badinage  for  some  time,  I took  my  hat  and  wished  them 
good  morning.  As  I strolled  along  the  Steyne,  in  rather  a musing 
mood,  intending  to  leave  my  card  at  the  proper  hour  at  the  Mo- 
lasses’s,  w lióse  carriage  should  I see  but  theirs  standing  at  the  door 
of  a fashionable  portrait-painter  ! 1,  mechanically,  as  it  were,  walked 
in  that  direction,  and  arrived  just  at  the  moment  Miss  Molasses  was 
leaving  the  iiouse,  which  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  making  my 
bow  and  handing  her  into  the  carriage.  In  the  few  words  that 
passed,  I thought  I perceived  a considerable  degree  of  confusión  in 
her  countenance,  but  I received  from  her  eyes  and  lips  very  conde- 
scending  lonks  and  language.  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
loungers,  and  I was  therefore  not  at  all  surprised,  on  my  return  to 
dinner,  to  íind  therencontre  the  subject  of  conversaron,  and  the  cer- 
tainty  of  my  marriage  booked. 

‘ Only  think  of  the  portrait-painter,  eh ! of  her  being  witli  the 
miniatcur / said  aunt  Bloomington,  with  a very  signifícant  look  at 
Mrs.  Smiler,  the  landlady,  who  said,  ‘ Very  suspicious/  and  left  the 
room.  During  dinner,  the  joke  still  reigned  against  me — every  one 
having  something  to  say  but  Miss  Jones,  who  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  repast,  pleading  indisposition. 

“ While  we  were  at  our  dessert,  the  servant  brought  in  a package, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  * I vow/  said  coz  Till,  * but  your  dream  is 
out — do  open  it,  let  us  see/  I did  ; and  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  find,  positively  the  reulization  of  my  dream  ! There  was  a minia- 
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ture  of  a very  pretty  girl,  witli  the  initials  S.  M.,  and  a f Forget-me - 
not  * ring.” 

“ Gad  ! curious  enough/'  said  I.  At  this  moment  of  his  narrative 
I could  have  sworn  I hcard  a faint  cry.  t€  Hark,  Mortimer  ! Stop  ! 
did  not  you  hear  a woman  cry  just  now  ?*' 

“ No/’  said  he: — “ nonsense,  man  ! we  are  far  removed  from  their 
quarters." 

u Well,  go  on.” 

" To  detail  their  astonishment,  and  their  assertion  that  it  must  be 
nothing  more  ñor  lcss  than  a gage  d'amour  from  Miss  Molasses,  is 
unnecessary;  but,  though  rather  staggered,  I admit  I was  rather  scepti- 
cal  of  the  truth ; so  huddling  the  package  into  my  pocket,  I determined 
to  seek  Molasses  and  get  at  the  fact.  My  endeavour  to  leave  was 
strongly  resisted  by  my  coz,  which  only  served  to  increase  my  doubt 
and  wretchedness.  Shaking  her  o IT,  I lost  no  time  in  making  for  the 
house  of  Molasses — found  he  was  at  home,  and  sent  in  my  card. 
Requesting  to  see  him  alone,  I introduced,  as  well  as  I was  able  (but 
very  frankly)  the  object  of  my  visit.  I placed  the  miniature  and 
ring  in  his  hand,  respectfully  requested  him,  as  the  most  proper 
person,  to  ascertain  from  his  daughter,  without  reference  to  me, 
whether  she  had  any  knowledge  of  them.  Witli  an  air  of  no  small 
astonishment,  he  thanked  me  for  my  candour,  and  witli  great  cour- 
tesy  complied,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  which  he  said  he 
imperatively  required  to  be  made  with  truth,  € that  she  had  nal 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  either  miniature  or  ring  ! and/  added  he, 
* Selina  has  never  deceived  me  in  her  life !'  I gave  him  my  warmest 
tlianks,  and  explained  to  him  the  circumstanees,  adding,  * I see  now, 
or  you  must,  sir,  it  is  an  absurda  but  not  less  malicious  hoax/  Re- 
questing he  would  maintain  silence  011  the  subject,  I hastily  retired, 
very  much  annoyed  indeed,  but  wondering  more. 

u On  my  arrival  at  Mrs.  Smiler's,  I determined  to  probe  the  affair 
to  the  bottom.  I retired  to  my  room,  declining  to  take  tea  with  the 
circle.  I found  on  my  table  a note  from  Matilda,  asking  * very 
humble  pardon,  and  stating,  that  it  was  an  innocent  hoax  in  which 
she  and  Mrs.  Bloomington  wcrc  alone  concerned,  and  was  caused 
solely  by  my  dream,  The  portrait/  she  said,  ‘ was  that  of  a younger 
sister  of  her  aunt,  long  since  dead,  a Mrs.  Murray,  named  Sarali — 
accounting  for  the  initials ; and  that  the  ring  was  one  of  her  aunt's 
set/  She  earnestly  implored  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  on  the 
subject,  begged  of  all  things  I would  not  make  it  public  in  the 
house.  She  completely  exoneraled  Miss  Jones  and  ]\Irs.  Smiler,  and 
7nost  particularly  requested  me  not  to  mentían  it  lo  the  J'ormcr  lady,  and 
to  send  the  package  back  immediately. 

“ I confess  1 felt  so  much  disgusted  that  I determined  upon  not 
subjecting  myself  to  any  further  mortification,  as  I made  sure  that 
‘the  fun * was  known  to  the  landlady,  and,  known  to  her,  would 
soon  be  town-talk.  So  I determined  upon  paeking  ofF,  and  took  my 
place  in  the  early  coach  for  London  next  morning.  lleturning,  I 
wrote  a long  deprecatory  letter  to  my  cousin,  which  I made  up  my 
mind  she  should  receive,  together  with  the  artieles,  after  I liad  left. 
The  last  thing  was  to  square  my  account  with  Mrs.  Smiler,  who 
promised  to  send  a stamped  receipt  in  the  morning.  All  these  mat- 
ters  being  arranged,  I turned  in,  and  c enjoyed 1 a very  w//comfortable 
snooze. 
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“ Early  in  the  morning,  according  to  my  orders,  I was  called,  and 
just  as  I had  completed  my  toilet,  the  servant  knocked  at  my  door, 
and  presented  a note  from  Mrs.  Smiler,  enclosing,  as  I supposed,  the 
receipt  for  my  account.  On  opening  it,  and  before  I could  stop  my- 
self,  I read  the  following: 

“ ‘Mrs.  Smiler  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss  Jones,  and  begs 
to  say,  that  she  expects  the  board  and  lodging  money  due  to  be  paid 
without  further  delay.  Mrs.  S.*s  system  is  to  have  a weekly  settle- 
ment,  and  as  Miss  Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  any  próbability  of 
hearing  from  her  aunt  in  London,  the  sooner  perhaps  she  takes  steps 
to  arrange  with  Mrs.  Smiler,  and  leaves  her  house  for  her  aunt's,  the 
better.  The  sum  due  is  £ñ  JOs/ 

“ This  was  sent  me  through  the  landlady’s  mistake,  by  inserting 
the  wrong  notes  in  the  envelopes,  as  it  was  clearly  enough  directed 
to  me,  and  of  course  my  receipt  had  been  enclosed  to  poor  Miss 
Jones  ; but  I confess  the  pcrusal  of  this  unfeeling  letter  very  much 
excited  me,  particularly  when  I brought  to  my  mind  who  was  the 
subject  of  it.  I was  always,  my  dear  Jack,  a fellow  of  impulse — 
now,  truth  to  tell,  my  only  feeling  for  Miss  Jones  was  unmixed  pity. 

1 respected  her  always,  her  conduct  commanded  it ; here  I found 
lier  by  accident,  a poor  young  creature  struggling  with  the  world — 
an  unfor túnate  young  lady  subject  to  the  coarse  insult  of  an  unfeel- 
ing, rapacious,  Brighton  lodging-house  keeper.  To  open  my  pocket- 
book,  and  take  a ten  pound  note,  the  half  of  my  cash,  and  endose 
it  in  the  note  just  read,  was  the  work  of  a moment ; and,  ringing  for 
the  servant,  1 asked  to  speak  for  a minute  with  Miss  Jones. 

“‘The  lady  has  just  sent  the  same  message  to  you,  sir,*  said  the 
servant ; * she  says  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  notes  from  my 
mi  stress.* 

“ Taking  the  puckagc  to  be  delivered  to  my  coz,  and  the  letter  in 
my  hand,  I dashed  into  the  drawing-room  ; and  there  sat,  palé  as 
asiles,  poor  Miss  Jones.  She  had  just  returned  from  a very  early 
walk,  and  was  of  course  en  déshabille . Without  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  I said,  ‘ I believe  our  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Smiler,  has  made  a 
mistake — now  don’t  speak — thank  God  she  has and  I took  her 
hand,  and  pressing  her  epistle,  with  its  enclosure  into  it,  sliook  it 
warmly.  She  became  violently  agitated.  ‘Allow  me,  Miss  Jones,* 
said  I,  < to  request  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  this  package  and 
letter  to  my  cousin  Matilda.*  She  faltered  out  a ‘ most  happy,*  but 
looked  somehow  or  other,  Jack,  most  un  happy.  I don’t  know  how 
it  is  with  yon,  but  I suppose  wc  have  much  the  same  temperament ; 
but  I never  see  a woman  agitated  but  I feel  a desperate  anxicty  to 
alleviate  her  mi  series  by  a kiss.  This  I did  to  Miss  Jones,  and 
h astil  y left  the  room,  bidding  her  € good  bye,*  to  which  she  feebly 
replied. 

“ I went  to  the  coach-oíTice,  and  whilc  they  were  horsing  and  load- 
ing,  penned  the  following  note  : 

u ‘ Pardon  me  for  what  I have  done — never  think  of  repayment 
until  wé  meet  again ; should  such  an  oecurrenee  never  happen,  I 
most  heartily  wisn  you  every  happiness,  and  that  your  virtues  and 
accomplishments  may  meet  with  their  deserved  reward.* 

“ To  this  I put  no  ñame,  and  giving  a porter  sixpence  to  take  it, 
jumped  on  the  coach. 

“ ‘ Well  ! * quoth  I to  myself,  as  we  rattled  along,  the  morning 
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breeze  invigorating  my  cheek,  as  the  last  event  liad  m y heart,  ( oíd 
fellow  ! if  yon  have  missed  your  chance  of  a rich  lady,  you  llave  had 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  a poor  one.* 

<f  I found,  lipón  my  arrival  in  town,  that  I was  appointed  to  tho 
— th,  under  immediate  ordcrs  (pleasant,  eli  ?)  to  replaee  the  — th,  at 
Jamaica,  who,  having  adopted  the  tea  and  coflee  slip-slop  system, 
instead  of  port  and  bottled  porter,  had  died  olí  like  rotten  sheep. 
As  you  may  imagine,  I had  no  time  to  lose.  What  witli  writiug  letters 
to  friends  (I  wrote  a very  sugary  one  indeed  to  Selina),  making  the 
thousand-and-one  arrangements  in  out-fitting,  and  all  the  eternal 
etceteras,  ten  days  found  me  at  the  dcpót  at  Cork. 

“ What  happened  in  the  wearisome  twelve  years  I passed  under  a 
tropical  sun  is  immaterial  now.*’ 

“ D — n me ! Mortimer/'  said  I,  starting  up,  “ but  I *11  swear  I 
heard  a groan** 

“ Pooh  ! nonsense,  man  ! You  are  full  of  your  whimsies  and 
fancies ; you  can't  get  that  dream  out  of  your  liead.  Pili  your  glass — 
that’s  right. — Suffice  itto  say,  that  I went  out  an  ensign,  and  returned 
sénior  major ; you  know  my  rank  now.  I had  two  attacks  of  the 
yellow  fever,  butit  fortunately  failed  to  íloor  me;  and  I had  a nurse 
too — poor  aflectionate  creature  !" 

Here  the  Colonel  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  was  for  some  moments 
silent.  During  this  silence,  methought,  while  I pufTed  my  cigar,  I 
heard  his  sigh  most  distinctly  responded  to  ; but  not  wishing  to  dis- 
turb  his  reverie,  and  really  thinking  it  inust  be  mere  fancy,  I made 
no  remark. 

te  1 carne  home  with  a shattered  constitution ; but  my  native  air 
did  wonders,  and  Cheltenham  the  rest. 

c<  I had  lwrdly  been  a fortnight  at  that  gay  resort,  when  one 
morning,  taking  e my  constitutional/  as  it  is  termed,  after  leaving  the 
Spa,  I met  in  the  promenade  a lady,  whosc  earnest  gaze  attracted 
me:  our  eyes  met,  and  the  mutual  glance  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I knew  the  face,  but — where  was  it  ? She  rapidly  moved  on  to  a 
small,  but  elegant  phaeton,  drawn  by  a pair  of  exquisitély  handsome 
ponies,  and  drove  quickly  off.  I strained  my  gaze  after  the  vehiele; 
but  even  the  livery  was  unknown,  as  was  the  lady’s  ñame,  though  I 
felt  assured  that  I had  seen  her  before ; but  alas ! twelve  years*  ab- 
sence,  Jack,  malees  a woefui  inroad  upon  one*s  memory. 

“ ‘ Pray,  sir,*  said  I,  addressing  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  know 
(or  profess  to  know)  every  body  at  every  fashionable  watering  place, 
‘ who  is  that  lady  ?*  pointing  to  the  vehiele  in  which  she  sat. 

“ * Bless  my  soul ! Major  Mortimer,’  (he  knew  me,  ’twas  clear),  ‘ not 
to  know  her,  does,  as  the  poet  says,  argüe  yourself  unknown  ; tliafc 
is  Miss  Mol — Mor — Mol — bless  my  soul!  how  stupid  of  me! — I 
really  quite  forget  the  ñame  just  now — but  she*s  the  great  heiress, 
and  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  ladies,  and  most  honoured  and  be- 
loved  in  Cheltenham.* 

<c  ‘ Mol — Mor — Mol,*  thought  I ; ‘ great  heiress?  who  the  devil  can 
she  be?  a Miss,  too!  * Well  ! I bothered  myself  with  thinking  and 
thinking,  until  I gave  it  up ; yet  the  countenance  was  firmly  fixed  in 
my  mind.  I went  home  after  lialf  an  hour's  ramble,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise,  who  sliould  I find  in  the  hall,  waiting  my  arrival,  but  a servant 
dressed  in  the  very  livery  of  the  lady  of  the  phaeton  ! 

“ 1 Major  Mortimer,  I presume,  sir,*  said  he. — I bowed,  and  he  re- 
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spectfully  handed  me  a pefit  billei , in  which  the  following  was  written 
in  a very  tremulous  hand : 

“ ‘ If  Major  Mortimer  will  eondescend  to  honour  one  he  knerv,  and 
ser  ved,  and  saved  at  Brighton,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  West 
Indies  trvelve  years  since,  with  the  picas ure  oí  an  interview,  the 
bearer  has  instructioiis  to  await  his  convenience  to  convey  him  to  her 
house.* 

cs<  Oh  ! lio  ! ' said  I,  ‘ the  murder  *s  out.  Miss  Molasses,  by  Jove  ! 
the  rich  heiress  ! Sel  i na  IMolasses  still  a Miss,  too  ! ' So  í sent  word 
down  to  the  servant  to  wait,  and  I dressed  myself  to  look  as  well  as 
a yellow-visaged,  tropic-tanned  fellow  not  turned  forty,  might.  In  a 
few  minutes,  I was  whirled  along  in  an  elegant  chariot  (not  the 
phaeton)  to  a very  pretty  villa  outside  the  town,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  found  myselí’ admiring  the  elegant  arrangements 
of  one  of’  the  most  tasteful  and  recherchó  drawing-rooms  eye  ever 
beheld. 

i(  At  lengtli,  a gentlc  hand  opened  the  door ; and  now  for  the  en- 
counter  full  of  smiles ! I bowed  so  profoundly , that  when  I raised 
iny  eyes  towards  the  lady,  ni)r  sudden  start  must  llave  looked  quite 
stagefied.  Good  heavens  ! who  did  I behold  on  the  sofá,  dissolved 
in  tears  ? " 

“ Miss  IMolasses/*  said  I,  “ of  course  ! ’* 

“No,  Jack  ! Miss  Jones  ! — there  she  sat,  dressed  in  the  very 
same  humble  morning  costil  me  she  liad  on  when  I last  beheld  her  at 
Brighton ! Every  reeollection  rushed  upon  me  with  the  vividness  of 
lightning — to  seat  myself  beside  her — yon  know  my  impulse — and 
tenderly  take  her  hand  in  niind, — to  cover  it  with  unresisting  kisses 
— to  feel  my  warm  pressure  as  warmly  returned.” 

" Do  you  keep  a dog  in  the  room  ?**  said  I,  fidgeting  ; “ for,  upon 
my  soul,  there  is  some  one  licre,  I *11  swear.*' 

“ Nonsense  ! ” said  Mortimer;  “don't  interrupt  me.  Well,  well, 
you  seem  íidgety,  so  I 11  be  brief. — There  is  no  necessity  to  recount 
the  hours  of  rapture  to  you  that  we  passed;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
tliat  quick  as  time  and  fleet  liorses  would  allow,  the  rich  heiress,  Miss 
Morgan — ** 

“ Miss  who?  I thought  you  said  Jones  / ** 

“ So  she  once  was ; but  rtwas  changed  to  Morgan,  for  reasons  pre- 
scntly, — was  the  bride  of  your  humble  servant. 

<f  Humph  ! '*  I replied,  <f  you*ve  been  a very  lueky  fellow,  Morti- 
mer. So  Miss  Jones,  while  you  liad  the  ycllow  fever  abroad,  was 
nursing  for  Iwelve  long  years  the  scarlet  one  for  you  at  lióme,  eh? 
But  what  about  the  cabinet?  *’ 

“ Spare  me  a little  longer. — After  we  had  solemnized  our  nuptials 
at  Gretna,  previous  to  our  more  formal  unión  in  England,  and  were 
spending  the  honeymoon,  our  conversation  often  recurred  to  our 
Brighton  days,  and  the  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  events. 

“ The  morning  we  parted  she  was  most  wretehed,  for  it  appears, 
although  I was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  she  deeply  loved  me,  but 
never  told  her  lovc.  Iler  expectations  rested  upon  a rich  aunt  an 
oíd  maid,  who  treated  her  very  cruelly.  She  liad  not  a penny  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Mra.  Smiler  on  that  morning  ; and  wliat  was 
worse,  on  seeking  for  3ome  loved  token-trinkets,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  some  money  temporarily,  she  found  her  desk  had  been  opened. 
and  the  artieles  abstracted  ! 
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44  4 Gracious  Hcavcn  !'  said  I,  4 can  it  be  possible  ? What  infamy  ! 
The  rniniature  and  tbe  ring  your's , and  taken  to  delude  me  by  my 
cousin  Matilda  ! — infamous ! infaraous!' 

44  4 It  is  all — all  passed,  and  long  ago  forgiven/  said  the  ángel. 

44  4 Did  you  deliver  the  package  that  contained  them  ?'  said  I. 

44  4 Yes ! and,  covered  with  the  deepest  confusión,  she,  to  my  irre- 
pressible  surprise,  handed  me  your  letter,  and  on  her  knees  implored 
my  forgiveness.  It  was  an  innocent  fraud  to  speak  of ; but  to  me, 
in  my  heart-broken  State  of  mind,  and  distressed  condition,  friend- 
less,  and  forsaken  by  all  but  one  Qshe  threw  herself  weeping  into  my 
nrms.] — The  miniature  w as  the  picture  of  my  married  sister,  who  died 
Quid  here  she  gave  a shudder]  in  giving  birth  to  her  only  son  ; she 
was  like  n?e,  but  much  lovelier.  The  ring  was  her  dying  gift — her 
ñame  was  Sophia  Masters ; and  I believe  that  Mrs.  Smiler,  the  land- 
lady,  having  seen  them  in  my  possession,  suggested  the  plan  to 
obtain  them,  the  initials  so  curiously  being  the  same,  S.  M.,  to  prac- 
tise  the  fraud  upon  you/ 

444  There  is  no  fraud  now,  at  least/  said  I ; 4 my  dream  has  come 
true ; I ha  ve  married  the  owner  of  the  rniniature  and  the  ring,  and 
who  was  and  is  S.  M/ 

44  4 'Tis  Cu  rio  us,  indeed/  said  my  dear  Susan  ; 4 but  let  me  go  on. 
The  very  morning  when  you  left,  I determined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  post  for  the  expected  succour  from  my  aunt,  so  long  and  so 
unaccountably  delayed,  Avith  the  firm  intention  of  returning  your 
kind  gift  through  your  cousin,  was  I in  funda ; but  your  note  from 
the  coacli-office,  wliich  I have  ever  worn  next  my  lieart,  changed  my 
mind.  That  post — oh  ! would  that  you  liad  waited  for  it! — brought 
me  a communication  from  my  aunt’s  solicitor,  stating  that  she  had  sud- 
denly  died,  and  that  about  an  hour  before  her  decease,  after  lying  tran- 
quil for  some  time  previously,  she  repeatedly  repronched  herself  for 
her  conduct  towards  me,  in  the  perfect  possession  of  her  senses,  by  a 
codicil  revoked  her  will,  leaving  me  her  solé  legatee  and  heiress  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funda.  What  with  the  revulsión  of 
fortune,  (he  loss  of  you,  and  a thousand  condicting  sensations,  I be- 
came  seriously  ill ; but  under  the  kind  care  and  attention  of  Dr. 
T — , in  about  a week  I was  enabled  to  return  to  town  to  attend  the 
obsequies  of  my  deceased  aunt,  and  take  possession  of  my  fortune, 
and,  according  to  the  will,  the  ñame  of  4 Morgan/  Avhich  was  that  of 
my  aunt.  I did  so,  determined  never  to  surrender  it  but  to  one — my 
lost,  but  now  won — my  loved — my  long-loved  Mortimer.  Heaven 
has  vouchsafed  to  hear  my  prayer,  and  to  consummate  my  happi- 
ness ! * " 

I here  gave  a loud  yawn. 

44  Ah ! it’s  very  affecting,  my  dear  Colonel,  and  roraantic ; but 
what  about  the  mysterious  cabinet?  come,  its  past  one  o’elock,  and 
I am,  begging  your  pardon,  hardly  able  to  keep  my  eyes  open.M 

44  You  recollect  I enclosed  her  a bank  note  for  ten  pounds ; — it  may 
be  whim  or  what  you  picase  to  cali  it,  bul  she  never  paried  with 
that  note,  strictly  interpreting  my  letter  4 never  to  repay  it  but  when 
w e niel so  she  had  it  framed  and  placed  in  a cabinet  made  for  the 
purpose — the  one  you  see  before  you.  One  day  at  an  exhibition  she 
saAv  a portrait  strongly  resembling  me,  and  had  one  copied  which 
cven  bore  a still  stronger  resemblance,  and  with  her  own  placed 
them  in  the  same  cabinet — here  they  are/* 
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We  both  stood  up — he  touched  a spring,  and  the  curtain  flew 
baek. 

We  looked,  and  there  certainly  was  the  bank  note,  as  described. 
There,  too,  underneatli,  was  Mortimer’s  portrait ; but  in  place  of 
that  of  his  lady,  was  the  portrait  of  a very  beautiful  Spanish  girl, 
with  an  infant  boy  in  her  arms,  the  very  ira  age  of  the  Colonel.  U11- 
derneath  were  the  words  in  gold  “Maraquita.” 

“ Mysterious  Powers ! ’*  cried  Mortimer,  his  whole  frarae  con- 
vulsed  with  agitation,  and  his  visage  turning  ghastly  palé;  “ by 
what  agency  carne  this  change  ? can  it  be  true  ? ” and  he  snatc.hed  it 
from  tlie  cabinet,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  quivering  eye  and  trem- 
bling  hand.  “ 'Tis  Maraquita  ! and  ray  little  Carlos  ; but  how  carne 
it  here?  can  it  be  possible  ? — yes  ! yes  ! it  must  have  been  hcr  act. 
Yon  say,  ray  friend,  you  heard  noises  during  the  evening ; let  us 
search.” 

Taking  the  lamp,  I lield  Mortimer’s  arra,  but  it  was  alrnost  palsied, 
to  prevent  his  falliug.  I led  liiui  to  u chair  wherein  he  sank,  cover- 
ing  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I turned,  and  with  the  flickering  light  of  the  alrnost  extinguished 
larap,  went  to  the  window  which  led  to  the  lawn.  I felt  the  night 
air  blowing  chilly,  the  glass  window  door  was  open.  I rushed  on 
the  lawn,  but  casting  ray  eyes  around,  I saw  no  one,  as  the  moon 
shed  her  bearas  on  the  sward.  Keturning,  I carefully  bolted  the 
door  and  placed  the  shutters  fast,  and  searched  the  room  without 
effect:  rousing  Mortimer,  who  seemed  sunk  in  thought,  I stated  the 
fruitlessness  of  further  search  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  ventured  on  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  mysterious  “ Maraquita .”  Looking  at  me  stead- 
fastlv,  he  said,  “ Of  Maraquita,  ray  friend,  we  will  spcak  anón.  She 
lived  with  rae  in  Jamaica,  and  bore  rae  that  child,”  pointing  to  the 
portrait.  “A  mysterious  communieation,  I some  few  days  since 
received,  is  now  accounted  for,  stating  she  was  in  England,  and  in 
this  neighbourhood.  It  is  evident  she  is,  and  has  gained,  by  some 
raeans  or  another,  entrance,  not  only  to  this  house,  but  to  this  room, 
and  to  the  secret  cabinet.  lia  ! " said  he  ; “ last  night — by  heavens, 
it  rushes  on  me  ! — last  night  I thought , while  sitting  here  and  gazing, 
as  is  ray  wont  some  ti  mes,  on  the  token  of  earlier  days,  ere  I seek  my 
bed,  I thought  I heard  sounds  similar  to  those  you  fancied.  She 
must  have  been  here  and  excitan gcd  the  portraits , and  obtained  easy 
entrance  by  the  agency  of  yon  door.  A lady  in  blaek,  too,  was,  I 
heard,  inquiring  for  me  at  the  lodge  to-day,  and  obtained  permission 
to  walk  in  the  grounds.  We  will  search  instan  tly.” 

“ Not  so,  Mortimer  ! not  so  ! It  would  be  useless ; consider  Mrs. 
Mortimer’s  condition — your  absence — it  is  now  past  two — and  agi- 
tated  appcaranec,  if  you  deny  yourself  your  night’s  repose,  will 
seriously  alarra  her — to-raorrow  at  morn  I will  aeeompany  you."  He 
after  some  time  assented,  and  after  locking  the  portrait  in  his  prívate 
desk,  we  parted. 

I tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not,  and  after  enduring  two  hours  or  so, 
in  attempted  slumber,  and  urged  by  an  intense  curiosity,  at  the  grey 
dawn  I walked  in  the  grounds.  1 had  been  out,  I suppose,  about 
half  an  hour,  when  I took  the  direction  of  an  avenue  which  led  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  I could  hardly  account  for  it,  but  a fearful  ap- 
prehension  seemed  to  cover  ray  raind,  which  was  engi  ossed  with  the 
mysterious  Spanish  girl,  when  I gazed  on  the  dark  stream,  as  yet 
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unsparkling  in  the  sunbeam,  stealing  mournfully,  and  silently,  and 
swirtly  along  its  romantic  and  thickly-wooded  banks.  On  a suelden, 
the  sound  of  voices  on  the  water  strnck  upon  my  ear,  and  imme- 
diately  after,  a boat,  containing  two  fishermen,  appeared,  who  were 
rowing  hard  against  a strong  cúrrente  that  set  round  a winding 
in  the  river.  iñ  a short  time,  they  saw  me  on  the  bank,  and  crossed 
the  stream,  making  signs,  and  speaking  in  a language  unknown — 
in  Welch ; it  was  evident  they  wished  me  to  await  their  arrival. 
They  soon  made  the  shore,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a little 
village  on  the  opposite  bank,  encleavoured  to  make  me  understand 
they  wished  me  to  go  with  thern.  A mysterious  impulse  led  me  to 
immcdiate  assent,  and  in  a few  minutes,  the  swiftand  favouring  cur- 
rent  brought  us  to  the  landing-place  of  the  village  of  C — . A crowd 
had  collected  around  the  door  of  the  small  inn  with  awe-struck 
visages.  On  entering  to  ascertain  the  cause,  what  was  my  horror  at 
perceiving  the  lifeless  form  of  a young  femalc,  found  floating  in  the 
river.  One  look  at  the  face — the  glanee  was  enough — the  features, 
though  newly  known,  now  indelibly  impressed ! — Twas  hers  of  the 
cabinet  pictuiíe,  Maraquita  ! It  sliot  tlirough  my  brain  ! 

My  drcam  of  the  suicide  was  realizad. 

I ha  ve  little  more  to  tell.  The  luckless  Spanish  girl  was  buried 
with  all  due  respect,  in  a picturesque  and  sequestered  spot,  by  the 
Colonel.  A letter  which  he  found  behind  the  portrait,  alas  ! too  late, 
stated  her  fatal  resolve : the  rest  of  the  contents  he  never,  even  to  me, 
alluded  to.  Oakville  was  as  soon  as  possible  disposed  of.  Mortimer, 
on  wliom  the  grave  has  closed,  was  ever  an  altered  man,  and  bis 
deuth  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  her  with  whom  originated 
the  Secret  Cabinet. 

J.  B.  O'M. 


THE  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION  ; 

OR,  LIIvE  MASTKR  LIKE  MAN. 

AN  INFERNAL  STORY. 

Che  tu  mi  segni,  ed  io  saro  tua  guilla, 

E trarrotti  di  qui  per  luogo  eterno, 

OV  udirai  le  disperate  strida. 

Dante  Inferno , Canto  I. 

Urged  by  a potent,  sclf-wrought  spell, 

I bid  terrestrial  scenes  furcwell ; 

Mount  Fegasus,  and  post  to — (well, 

I 11  spare  the  rhyme,  lest  it  should 
shock  the  ladies, 

And  Grecify  the  loto  expression)  Hades, 
Like  Father  Dante. 

Ñor  will  the  world,  I trust,  refuse 
Implicit  credcnce  to  my  muse  ; 

For,  when  the  witty  Florentino 
Described,  in  poesy  ík  divine,” 

His  joiirney  to  th*  infernal  regions; 

His  gossip  with  Ahaddon’s  legions; 

The  varied  miscries  which  whelm 
Poor  wretches  in  the  gloomy  rcalm, 


A3IONGST  the  musty  sentences  oracular 
(Famed  for  their  truth  and  laconism) 
Which  decórate  011  r tough  oíd  tongue 
vernacular, 

There  is  a certain  aphorism 
Which  tells  us  that  u A mendicant, 
When  raised  from  the  pedestriau 
level,” 

(As  if  resolved  to  fly  from  want,) 

««Will  spur  his  palfrey  to  the  devil 
A11  adage  which,  from  dearth  of  skill, 

I ’m  now  preparing  to  ftilííl : 

For,  finding,  spite  of  all  my  pains, 

Just  ut  this  juncture,  that  iny  brains 
Of  mundane  themes  for  doggerel  strains 
Are  soinewhat  scanty ; 
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And  whom  he  met  there  j 
Ilis  downward  trip  wus  ta’en  for 
granted : 

No  ron  te  or  carie  da  pays  was  wanted  : 
And  not  a human  being  cared 
Wliether,  in  real  truth,  the  bard 
Contrived  to  get  there. 

If,  then,  the  tales  whieh  Alighieri 
Brought  from  th*  abyss 
Excite  in  readers’  minds  no  query, 
Wherefore  should  this  ? 

I hope  this  little  introduction 
Will  not  produce  unkind  eonstruction : 
For,  entre  nous , 1 shrewdly  thought 
Tliat,  as  my  anécdota  is  brought 
From  so  profound  and  dark  a source, 
The  reader  would  expect,  of  course, 
Some  expía nat ion  prefatory, 

To  claim  his  sufferance,  before  I 
Could  venturo  to  relate  the  story. 

But,  to  liegin. — There  lived  of  late 
A certain  wight, 

John  Dubson  higlit  : 

A yeoman,  who,  from  mean  estáte, 
Dame  Fortunéis  slíppery  hill  had  scalcd, 
Ñor  e’er  had  in  his  footing  fail’d  : 
lo  fuer,  the  wheel-borne,  sand-blind  elf, 
Had  bless'd  him  with  such  store  of  pelf, 
Tliat  not  a squire 
In  all  the  shire, 

When  aught  was  to  be  sold,  could  hope, 
In  harguiuing,  with  him  to  cope: 

And  many  a mother,  when  she  press’d 
II er  duughter  to  lier  anxious  hreast, 
And  view’d  his  petted,  anly  son , 

W lióse  boyhood’s  race  was  nearly  ron, 
Breathed  a fond,  fervent  wish  that  she 
might  catch 

For  her  dcar  offspring  such  a splendfd 
match. 

At  length,  just  when  his  hopcful  heir 
The  ñame  of  minor  ceased  to  bear  ; 
And,  to  his  slrc's  delight,  had  grown 
A hrawny  boor  of  thirtcen  stone  : 
When,  chuckling  in  his  sleeve,  he  found 
His  wealth  on  every  side  abound  ; 

His  wide-spread  lauda,  well  fenced  and 
till’d  ; 

His  collers  nigh  to  bursting  fill'd  ; 

His  cellars  cramm’d  with  choiccst  wine  ; 
His  meadows  stock’d  with  sheep  and 
kine ; 

His  mews  with  every  breed  of  horse 
Known  on  the  road,  or  field,  or  course, 
And  deckM  with  carriages  so  gay, 

They  might  have  graced  a Lord  Alayor’s 
dav; 

His  warm  conservatorios  lincd 
With  Howers  and  fruits  of  every  kind, 
And  shrubs,  and  trees  of  choicest  mark  ; 
His  thick  preserves  and  spacious  park, 
With  gaine  and  ven 'son  well  supplied  ; 
Swoln  with  repletion,  gout,  and  pride, 
He  died  ! 


Scurcc  had  his  vital  spirit  ílitted 
To  confines  for  its  nature  fitted, 

When  Roger  Thong,  his  lusty  cha- 
rioteer, 

Dropp'd,  like  a sacrifice,  to  grace  his 
bier. 

Full  thirty  years  he  M held  liis  driving 
station 

Without  reproach, 

And  merely  changed  his  whip  by  eleva- 
tion 

From  plough  to  coach  ; 

Ne’er  envying  his  master’s  growing 
treasures  ; 

But  sharing  all  his  griefs  and  all  his 
pleasures . 

Not  only  during  life,  with  firm  attach- 
ment, 

He  clung  to  liim,  and  those  he  held  most 
dear ; 

But,  at  the  inornent  of  his  dissolution 
Proved  that  his  love  had  known  no  di- 
minution ; 

Not  even  tarrying  to  behold  his  hatch- 
ment, 

Or  o'er  his  corpse  to  drop  a pitying  tear  ; 
But,  when  the  fanner  from  the  world 
retired, 

He,  too,  expired ! 

What  caused  t he  portly  coach  man 's 
death 

None  knew  ; for  so  it  chanced,  his 
breath, 

Without  a moment's  warning,  faiPd 
him  ; 

Ñor  gave  him  time  to  tell  what  ailM 
him. 

’Tis  true,  the  neighbours  all  supposed 
That  when  his  patrón’*  eyes  were  closed, 
Ilis  sorrow  would  admit  no  cure  ; 
liis  gentle  heart  could  not  endure 
Such  dire  disasters. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ; 

When  disencumberM  of  its  elay, 

His  soul  was  book’d  for  Charon’s 
wherry. 

And  wafted  o'er  the  Stygian  ferry, 

To  join  his  master’s. 

Soon  as,  within  the  realms  of  night, 

The  coachman’s  met  the  yeoman’s 
sprite, 

Eacli  guilty  elf  with  conscious  shame 
was  stung, 

And  on  each  faltering,  incorporeal 
tongue, 

A half-supprest  inquiry  trembling 
hung ; 

So  anxious  each  to  know  by  what  event 
The  other  was  to  Pandemónium  sent* 

At  length  the  master-spirit  broke 
The  ice,  and  gravely  thus  bespoke, 
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With  quivermg  lip, 

The  spectred  whip  : — 

“ Itoger,  attend,  while  I relate 
What  doom’d  me  to  this  hopeless  fate  ! 
But  first  your  memory  I must  tnsk, 
With  me  to  trace 
Act,  time,  and  place, 

Ere  we  were  stript  of  the  corporeal 
mask. 

Doubtless  you  recollect  full  well 
VVlien  first  my  wealth  began  to  swell, 
What  festive  transports  fill’d  my  house 
When  first  I graced  it  with  a spouse. 
You  also  know  tliat  many  a bitter  sigh 
Escaped  my  breast,  and  many  a tear  my 
eye, 

When  Fortune,  deaf  to  every  prayer, 
Refused  to  bless  me  with  an  heir: 

But,  above  all, 

You  must  recal 

That  happiest  moment  of  my  llfe, 
When,  after  years 
Of  doubts  and  fears, 

Blest  by  indulgent  I lea  ven,  my  wife 
FulfilTd  the  vicws  wliich  made  us  one 
And  crown’d  my  wishes  with  a son  ! 
Not  even  yet 
Can  I forget 

With  what  ecstatic  glee  and  pride 
The  bouncing  urchin  first  I eyed  j 
Yet  this  same  boy, 

M y earthly  joy, 

Became  the  innocent  occasion 
Of  his  poor  father’s  condemnation. 

To  hoard  up  wealth,  for  his  enjoyment, 
I fondly  cherishM  the  employraent 
Of  every  base,  dishonest  wile, 

Eacli  wight  less  crafty  to  heguile  : 

Nay,  when  no  other  means  were  left, 
Unbíushingly  I Ve  stoop\l  to  theft : 

In  shorc,  to  telleach  several  way 
In  whicli  I sinn’d, 

To  raise  the  wind, 

Would  occupy  a summer  day. 

Let  it  suffice 
That  in  a trice, 

Whilst  I was  heaping  plum  on  plura, 
IJnconscious  that  my  time  was  come, 
Omniscient  Meaven,  enraged  at  my  ca- 
ree r, 

Gave  that  voracious  cormorant,  Death, 
A draft,  at  sight,  upon  my  breath. 
And,  to  requite  my  vices,  sent  me  here! 

But,  honest  Ilodge,  it  mucli  amazes 
i\ly  soul  to  find  you  ’midst  tliese  blazes  : 
You,  wlio,  in  all  our  mortal  time, 

I ne’er  knew  guilty  of  a crime  ! 

Pray,  what  miglit  be 
Th’  iniquity 

Which  at  your  earthly  sojourn's  cióse 
Makes  you  companion  of  my  woes  V* 

u Oh,  sir,”  qiioth  Roger,  u if  a gliost 
could  blush, 


Sharae  and  remorse  my  conscious  cheek 
would  fiush  ; 

For  my  transgressions,  like  your  own, 
Were  vastly  numerous,  thougli  un- 
known  ; 

Yet,  ’tween  ourselves,  my  peccadilloes, 
Placed  ’gainst  your  faults,  were  mere 
abortions, — 

Less,  in  their  relative  proportions, 
Tlmn  usier- wands  to  full-grown  willows. 
It  must,  howevor,  be  confest 
That  une  offcncc 
By  far  exeeeded  all  the  rest ; 

And,  only  thencc, 

Writh  rueful  certainty,  I date 
My  present  miserable  fate. 

Oh  listen,  sir,  to  the  relation. 

And  grant  me  your  commiseration  1” 

DUBSON. 

Proceed,  then,  shade  of  my  ex-faitliful 
Roger, 

And  you  shall  find 
Your  master’s  mind 
As  friendly  now  as  when  on  eartli  a 
lodger. 

ROO  EK. 

The  sin  with  which  my  soul  is  tainted 
I almost  shinhler  at  revealing; 

Yet  you  so  glowingly  have  painted 
The  fondness  of  parental  feeling 
That,  to  a spirit  of  your  tender  hearing, 
II  api  y my  guilt  may  not  appear  so 
glaring. 

Know  then,  that,  ere  my  thread  of  lile 
hud  run 

Full  thirty  years,  I liad  an  OKI. Y son. 
’Tis  true,  l used  ñor  craft  ñor  stealth, 
Ñor  neighhours  of  their  goods  beguiled, 
Like  you,  to  gain  him  store  of  wealth  ; 
Ñor  was  such  kindness  of  me  n ceded, 
For  he  to  great  estates  succeeded  ; 

Yet  ’twas  my  bañe;  for  that  samechild 
Owed  his  existence  to  the  heinous  crime 
Which  doom’d  his  parent  to  this  horrid 
clime. 

DUBSON. 

You  ! — you  possess’d  a son  ! Alas,  ponr 
groom ! 

Sincerely  1 compassionate  your  dooin  ; 
For  well  I know  what  ’tis  to  he  removed 
From  the  dear  ofíspring  whom  we  long 
have  loved  : 

And  yet  ’tis  strange  that,  wliile  on  eartli 
Together  in  the  ílesh  we  tarried, 

I heard  not  of  this  urchin’s  birth, 

Ñor  ever  knew  you  liad  bcen  married  ; 
Then,  further  still  your  confidenee  to 
share, 

Pray  tell  me,  Ilodge,  who  was  your  son? 

ROGER, 

Your  IIeir  ! 
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A RRVRL.ATrON  OF  TIIE  UORROR3  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIRLD. 

RV  BAYLE  8T.  JOHN. 

The  folio  wing  was  the  story  tolcl  me  by  a veteran  when  I last 
visited  the  Hospital  of  Iuvalids  at  París: — 

Before  I was  reduced  to  my  present  helpless  State  I was  a com- 
mon  soldier,  exercising  even  then  no  more  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
my  country  than  coulcl  be  expected  from  the  strength  of  a single 
pair  of  arma,  and  the  courage  that  burned  in  the  breast  of  one  among 
a muí  ti  tude  directed  towards  the  same  end.  I was  thirty-five  years 
of  age  when  I shouldered  my  musket,  and  left  París  to  join  the  fatal 
expedition  against  Russia  in  1812.  I endured,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  armv>  the  extreme  privations  of  the  march ; and  shared  in 
the  sadness  and  discouragement  which  prevailed  when,  aftcr  Cross- 
ing the  Niemen,  we  plunged  into  the  sombre  forests  beyond,  and 
bagan  to  traverse  a country  where  we  were  without  a friend,  and,  what 
was  equally  unfortuuatc,  without  an  cnemy.  I shared  in  the  eager- 
ness  of  the  army  for  a battle  ; and  its  sorrow,  when  our  hopes  were 
day  by  day  disappointed.  At  length,  when  the  time  did  arrive  (7th 
September),  it  had  been  so  long  deferred  that  it  was  with  some  clifli- 
culty  the  Emperor’s  proclamation  roused  in  our  breasts  the  martial 
ardour  vvhicli  had  become  neccssary  to  support  our  jaded  bodies 
during  the  fatigues  of  a conflict.  The  first  burst  of  artillery,  how- 
ever,  and  the  smell  of  powder,  effectually  roused  me.  Austerlitz, 
Friedland,  Jena,  with  their  glorious  recollections,  burst  upon  my 
fancy  ; and  placing  victory  before  me  as  the  goal,  I swept  down, 
with  my  regimen t,  the  lOOth,  to  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino,  against  which  we  were  pushcd  forward  from  the  left  of  the 
grande  arinéey  under  Prince  Kugéne.  The  sun,  which  had  risen  be- 
hind  the  Russian  lines,  and  glistened  on  the  hundred  thousand  bay- 
onets  that  bristled  on  the  crcst  of  the  vast  semicircle  of  heights 
they  occupied,  was  soon  obscured  by  the  sulphureous  vapours  which, 
gushing  from  the  mouths  of  great  gun,  culverin,  and  musket,  soon 
dispersed  in  the  air,  and  hung  suspended  over  our  heads.  Eaeli  sol- 
dier’s  observation  was  now  limited  to  what  occurred  within  a Yew 
yards  of  hiña.  We  fought,  bled,  died,  unmarked  amidst  the  obscu- 
ritv  and  uproar.  But  the  object  was  gained.  The  encmy  was  ex- 
pelled  from  the  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; and,  had  the 
orders  we  received  been  obeycd,  the  miseries  I afterwards  endured 
might  never  llave  befallen  me.  Instead,  however,  of  breaking  down 
the  bridge,  as  had  been  commanded,  and  waiting  the  result  of  Ponia- 
towsky's  operations  on  the  right,  we  pushcd  across  the  Kalougha, 
and  began  driving  the  enemy  along  the  high-road  towards  Gorcka. 
I was  advancing  with  my  coinpany  obliquely  up  the  steepest  portion 
of  the  height,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  under  a tremeudous 
fire  from  a whole  series  of  batteries  and  fortified  redoubts,  when  I 
was  struck  in  several  places,  and  fell. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  army  in  general,  and  of  the  división 
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to  which  I wns  attached  in  particular,  from  morning  nntil  evening, 
I shall  not  relate.  I know  nothing  of  thera  from  personal  expen- 
ence.  All  I can  remember  is,  that  I (lid  not  remain  perfectly  in- 
sensible during  the  contest.  I seemed,  indeed,  in  a kind  of  horrible 
slumber,  in  which,  when  most  unaware  of  what  was  passing  around 
me,  my  diseased  iinagination  supplied  the  place  of  sense,  and  call- 
ed  up  before  me  visions  of  my  past  life,  recollections  of  my  past  suf- 
ferings,  iningled  with  vivid  pictures  of  past  enjoyments.  I was  oc- 
casionally  roused,  howcver,  to  an  imperfect  enjoyment  of  conscious- 
ness,  in  which  disturbed  images  of  surrounding  objeets  found  their 
way  to  my  brain.  A confused  and  irregular  uproar,  which  seeni- 
ed  to  announee  the  destruction  of  Nature’s  fabric,  swept  through 
the  portáis  of  sense  ; it  was  at  times  a perfect  hurricane  of  sound, 
which,  efíacing  every  other  impression  on  my  mind,  threw  me  into 
a state  of  bewiíderment  and  semi-insensibility  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe. 

Such  being  my  position,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to 
have  any  notion  of  the  flight  of  time.  I can  well  remember,  how- 
ever,  the  delicious  sensations  preceding  my  restoration  to  conscious- 
ness  and  misery.  They  were  caused  by  a shower  of  rain,  which  fell 
towards  the  evening,  and  seemed  to  be  a vain  effort  of  Nature  to 
wash  away  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt  that  day.  This  refresh- 
ing  boon  from  the  clouds  restored  meto  my  senses.  A complete  si- 
lence  had  succeeded  the  horrible  clamour  of  the  battle.  I wns  lving 
on  my  back  on  a heap  of  dead  bodies,  with  my  face  turned  from 
Gorcka,  so  that  witliout  moving  I could  behold  the  position  which 
the  French  army  had  occupied  in  the  morning;  and  the  village  of 
Borodino  at  my  feet,  through  which  the  Ivalougha  ran  in  a nortlierly 
direction,  to  join  at  no  great  distance  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Moskowa.  The  irregular  ground  was  strewed  with  bodies,  helmets, 
swords,  muskets,  standards  stained  with  blood,  drums,  broken  gun- 
carriages ; and  cut  up  by  the  hoofs  of  innumerable  horses.  Whether 
the  gathering  obscurity  deceived  me,  or  that  this  part  of  the  field 
was  in  reality  deserted,  I could  discern  no  sign  oflife.  All  was  coid 
and  comfortless.  A vast  sombre  forest  seemed  to  encircle  the  hori- 
zon,  and  to  have  swallowed  up  whatever  had  been  spared  during 
the  struggle  which  had  lately  taken  place.  The  sky  was  charged 
with  clouds,  evidently  attracted  by  the  vapours  which  had  arisen 
from  the  battle-field,  and  now  shedding  upon  it  a fine  penetrating 
rain.  I scarcely  doubted  that  my  friends  had  gained  the  victory, 
and,  feeling  no  pain  in  any  part  of  my  body,  flattered  myself  that  if 
I was  not  soon  able  to  rise  and  join  them,  I should,  at  least,  be  dis- 
covered  next  morning,  and  sent  back  to  the  vast  convent  of  Ivolot- 
skoi,  two  days*  march  from  t henee,  where  an  hospital  had  been 
establislied. 

When  J look  back  upon  my  own  conduct  at  this  distance  of  time, 
I cannot  help  being  astonished  at  the  sangfroid  with  which  I re- 
garded  my  position,  and  the  confidence  with  which  í looked  forward 
to  the  future.  Yet  this  may  find  credence  with  many.  Few,  however, 
will  believe  thatup  to  that  moment  I was  totally  unaware  that  I had 
been  rendered  a cripple  for  life,  both  my  legs  having  been  shattered, 
and  almost  torn  from  my  body  by  a cannon-ball.  I was  also  wound- 
ed  in  several  places  about  my  breast  and  my  head ; a musket-bullet 
had  ploughed  a furrow  in  my  forehead,  and  a bayonet  had  laid  open 
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my  side.  In  tliis  state  was  I foolish  enough  to  feel  certain  of  life. 
When,  lio wc ver,  by  raising  myself  on  my  elbow,  I discovered,  both 
by  examination,  and  the  pain  which  the  exertion  caused  to  shoot 
through  my  whole  frame,  wliat  immense  injuries  I had  received,  a 
sudden  revulsión  of  feeling  took  place.  With  the  same  rashness  that 
had  caused  me  to  indulge  in  unqualifíed  hope,  I ílew  to  tbe  other 
extremity  of  despair,  and  felt  about  for  some  weapon  with  which  I 
might  termínate  my  suíTerings.  But  the  weakness  of  my  body, 
caused  by  loss  of  blood,  baffled  me;  and  after  a short  interval  I be- 
gan  to  consider,  with  some  degree  of  calmness,  my  chances  of  pre- 
servaron. The  result  I arrived  at  was  not  very  encouraging.  I saw 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded  me;  but,  guided 
by  the  primitivo  instincts  of  nature,  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  prolong  my  existence. 

Night  had  now  descended  upon  the  eartli ; and  I could  see  on  the 
heights  arouiul  me  northward  along  the  Moskowa,  and  far  to  the 
south,  towards  Semenowska,  the  wood  of  Ulitza,  and  the  oíd  road  to 
Moscow,  the  bivouac  fires  of  the  French  army,  as  one  by  one  they 
were  lightcd.  Though  many  and  bright,  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  dissipate  the  general  darkness,  so  that  thev  seemed  iso- 
lated,  and  at  first  without  order.  My  eye,  however,  had  begun  to 
trace  fanciful  resemblances,  when,  strange  to  say,  I fell  intoa  sleep, 
from  which  I did  not  awake  until  day  dawned. 

The  coid  rain  was  again  falling  from  a huge  irregular  mass  of 
clouds  which  a violent  north  wind  was  driving  across  the  country. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  broken  ground  was  covered,  as  I 
llave  said,  with  the  débris  of  the  battle — dismounted  cannon,  burned 
houses,  arms,  dead  bodies,  and  wounded  men,  some  endeavonring  to 
rise,  others  dragging  themselves  towards  the  rear  of  the  army,  others 
sitting  gazing  stupidly  around  them,  others  murmuring  the  ñames 
of  their  country  or  their  mother,  others  silent  and  resigned,  waiting 
with  frigid  indifTerence  the  appóintcd  hour.  Russians  and  French 
were  indiscriminately  mingled,  neither  taking  notice  of  the  other. 
The  former,  I observed,  bore  their  suíTerings  with  a kind  of  dogged, 
uniform,  uncomplaining  sullenness,  whilst  the  French  exhibited 
every  various  shade  between  absolute  despair  and  a resignation  bor- 
dering  sometimes  upon  heroism. 

As  morning  advanced,  bands  of  marauders  began  to  scour  the 
field,  composed  principally  of  that  dangerous  rabble  which  follows 
generally  the  skirts  of  an  army.  I was  too  happy  to  escape  the  no- 
tice  of  these  by  fcigning  to  be  a corpse ; but  when,  at  length,  a few 
partios  began  to  make  their  appearance,  evidently  on  the  search  for 
the  wounded  of  whose  recovery  hopes  might  be  entertained,  I did 
all  in  ni  y power  to  attract  their  attention.  In  so  slovenly  a manner 
did  they  perform  their  duty,  however,  that  they  never  approached 
the  place  whcre  I lay  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  which  continued 
whilst  tlicre  was  yet  hope,  and  was  then  followed  by  a long-conti- 
nued  swoon. 

When  I recovered  the  evening  of  the  second  night  wTas  comingon. 
The  only  sounds  I heard  were  the  faint  notes  of  a distant  military 
baud,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  retiring  along  the  road  to  Moscow. 
Prescntly  it  died  avvay,  and  I felt  that  I was  left  alone  on  the  battle- 
field,  with  no  c.ompanions  but  the  dead.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  my 
feelings  at  that  moment.  With  a stern  effort  of  the  will  overcoming 
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my  weakness,  I sat  up,  and  tearing  off  pieces  from  the  dresses  of 
my  companions,  bound  up  my  wounds,  most  oF  which  were  already 
staunched,  whilst  other  s bled  but  feebly. 

I now  discovered  to  whata  State  I was  reduced.  The  immense  quan- 
tity  of  blood  I liad  lost,  and  my  long  abstinence  From  Food,  liad  nearly 
deprived  me  oF  all  strength.  Fortunately  the  rain,  which,  as  1 llave 
said,  liad  Fallen,  had  leFt  a pool  cióse  at  liand.  Out  oF  this,  with  a 
sliako,  I was  cnabled  to  reach  sorae  water,  which  I drank  greedily. 
The  etfect  was  instantaneous.  My  vigorous  constitution  required 
only  this  stimulant.  I next  Felt  hunger,  and  contrived  to  search  my 
liaversack  For  Food.  It  contained,  however,  only  two  biscuits.  IlalF 
oF  one  oF  these  was  as  rnuch  as  I could  eat  at  that  time.  The  re- 
mai nder  I resolved  to  preserve  most  careFully.  I now  observed  at 
no  great  distan  ce  a horseman’s  cloak,  which  I soon  appropriated,  as 
the  coid  began  to  be  extreme.  I had  searcely  wrapt  myselF  in  it, 
and  determined  to  pass  the  night  with  no  other  protection,  when  a 
flash  oF  lightning,  and  a load  thunder-cl&p  told  me  a storm  was  at 
liand.  Unwilling  to  be  again  drenched  to  the  skin,  I looked  abont 
For  a place  oF  shelter,  and  soon  discovered  a most  extraordinary  one. 
This  was  the  stomach  oF  a liorse,  which  had  been  ploughed  open  by 
a cannon-ball.  Ilowever  disgnsting  such  a retreat  might  have  been 
thought  by  me  on  a diíFerent  occasion,  1 now  FeltthankFul  For  having 
found  it.  The  coid  was  every  raoment  increasing  ; and  it  was  evi- 
dent  by  the  whole  aspect  oF  the  heavens  that  a ter rifle  tempest  was 
impending.  Supporting  myselF  with  one  liand,  thereFore,  my  lower 
limbs  being  utterly  deprived  oF  the  power  oFmotion,  with  the  other 
I cleared  away  as  mnch  as  I could  oF  the  intestines,  and  regardless  oF 
wliat  at  a diíFerent  time  would  have  inspired  the  most  ¡nvincible  re- 
pugnance,  contrived  at  last  to  get  under  cover.  Before  I had  done 
so,  the  first  heavy  drops  oF  the  shower  warned  me  that  my  precau- 
tion  was  needed ; For  presently  the  sky  seemed  to  open,  and  let  Fall 
an  entire  flood  upon  the  country,  whilst  the  lightning  with  incessant 
flashes  seemed  to  ignite  the  heavens,  and  threaten  the  eartli,  and  the 
thunder  roared  like  a long-delayed  echo  oF  the  battle  From  side  to 
side  oF  the  horizon,  tearing  open  the  panting  flanks  oF  the  clouds, 
and  prolonging  its  angry  bellowings  until  my  very  heart  sank  with- 
in  me  For  terror,  and  I wislied  that  the  ground  would  open  to  swal- 
low  and  save  me  From  its  Fury.  Ilow  it  was  possible  For  me  to  slecp 
in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  aproar  I cannot  tell.  But  when  the 
elements  had  raged  harmlessly  over  my  head  For  upwards  of  an 
hour,  I became  more  tranquil,  I imagine,  and  yielded  to  Fatigue. 
The  dreams  that  now  crowded  to  my  brain  were  such  as  I liad  never 
experienced  beFore.  Sometimes  whole  showers  of  flowers  seemed 
pouring  down  around  me ; sometimes,  transported  back  in  thought 
to  a State  of  infaney,  I Fancied  myselF  rocked  in  a eradle,  amidst  the 
most  fragrant  perfumes  ; sometimes  I was  wulking  in  the  greenest 
fields ; sometimes  floating  gently  through  the  air,  upborne  by  in- 
visible hands.  I was  awakened  by  sounds  which  might  at  first 
have  been  thought  to  proeeed  From  a pack  of  liounds  in  Full  cry ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  rose  From  a troop  oF  wolves 
descending,  now  that  the  storm  was  over,  From  the  mountains,  to 
Feast  upon  the  dead.  Shrinking  baekward  into  my  loathsome  ha- 
bitation,  I endeavoured  to  cióse  the  aperture  by  which  I had  en- 
tered.  In  vain,  however ; and  presently  more  than  fifty  Ferocious 
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wolves,  ií%  I might judge  by  the  sounds,  swept  by  me,  as  if  taking  a 
survey  of  the  extent  of  their  acquisition  before  they  enjoyed  it.  One 
of  them  in  his  boands  alighted  for  a .moment  on  the  carcass  which 
concealed  me,  and  I judged  his  prodigious  strength  from  the  weight- 
iness  of  his  step.  J3ut  there  was  no  pause ; and  presently  their 
howls  died  away  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  so  ex- 
ha usted  liad  I become  that  I fell  asleep,  and,  being  undisturbed 
during  the  rest  of  the  night,  did  not  awake  until  morning  was  far 
advanced. 

Every  day  fresh  causes  of  solicitude  seemed  to  start  into  being 
around  me,  and  I began  to  entertain  the  most  discouraging  thoughts. 
The  most  alarming  circumstance,  and  that,  accordingly,  which  most 
busily  eraployed  my  thoughts,  was  the  increasing  steneh  arising  from 
the  vast  amount  of  animal  matter  decomposing  and  putrifying  on 
every  side.  The  very  air,  at  length,  seemed  to  thicken  and  grow 
heavy,  and  to  press,  witli  a smothering  weight,  upon  the  lungs. 
The  act  ofbreathiug  was  performed  witli  disgust,  as  if  it  assimilated 
with  the  system  particles  in  which  lay  concealed  the  seeds  of  corrup- 
tion  and  dissolution.  A coid  blue  vapour,  ten  times  more  intense 
and  noxious  than  tlie  fcetid  exhalations  of  the  church-yard,  clung 
to  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  thus  rendering  the  dangers 
that  linger  over  a battle-field  palpable  to  more  senses  than  one. 
Around  me  on  every  side  were  sights  too  hideous  to  describe.  Death 
hud  at  length  exerted  its  entire  influence  over  every  corpse.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  life  liad  ever  inhabited 
til  ose  repul  si  ve  forms. 

The  stupifying  effect  of  the  malaria,  instead  of  striking  me  dead 
instantly,  as  migíit  llave  been  the  case  with  a feeble  constitution,  ap- 
proached  me  gradually,  inducing  a sort  of  drowsiness  in  the  head, 
and  a general  lassitude,  with  which  exertion  of  any  kind  was  almost 
incompatible.  Finding  myself  in  tliis  state  one  day,  I lacked  the 
energy  to  go  forth  in  search  of  provisions,  and  remained  in  the  foetid 
carcas9,  which  now  seemed  to  threaten  to  be  my  coffin,  sinking  gra- 
dual ly  to  so  low  u pitch  of  weakness  that  recovery  inight  have  prov- 
ed hopeless.  Fortunately,  however,  an  ungovernable  hunger  took 
possession  of  me.  Reduced  to  live  in  somc  respects  like  wild  beasts, 

I did  not  now  scorn  to  imítate  them  in  otliers  ; but  resorting  to 
an  expedient  at  which  my  very  gorge  now  rises,  I tore  with  my 
teeth  morsels  from  the  side  of  the  dead  horse  which  sheltered  me, 
and  ravenously  devourcd  them.  A violent  fit  of  sickness  was  the 
consequence,  which  seemed  to  restore  motion  to  my  bloud,  to  relieve 
my  bruin  from  the  heaviness  which  liad  weighed  upon  it,  and  allow 
me  to  look  the  horrors  of  my  position  in  the  face.  I now  perecí  ved 
the  necessity  of  immediately  abandoniug  at  all  hazards  my  loath- 
sonie  retreat.  Crawling  forth,  accordingly,  I slung  a musket  on  my 
buck,  stuck  my  two  pistols  in  my  belt,  which  supported  also  a sword, 
and  putting  a pound  or  two  of  cartouches  in  my  haversack,  pro- 
ceeded  to  drag  myself  along,  taking  the  direction  of  the  heights  of 
Goreka,  and  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  dead 
bodies.  The  journey  was  toilsome.  Never  since  I was  fírst  wounded 
had  I attenipted  anything  so  difficult.  What  with  my  general  weak- 
ness,  and  the  want  of  food,  I was  obliged  to  halt  more  than  ten  times 
in  traversing  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  I at  length  reached  a 
place  where  the  lieaps  of  corpses  seemed  to  cease,  and  was  congra- 
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tulating  myself,  when  I belield  several  right  in  front  of  rae.  I woulcl 
llave  turned  aside  to  avoid  them,  had  not  an  tinusual  sight  presented 
itself.  This  was  the  body  of  a woman.  All  the  other  victims  of 
war  T had  shunned  as  masses  of  corruption.  This  kindled  in  ray 
bosora  feelings  which  had  long  been  extinct.  The  desire  of  self- 
preservation  was  replaced  for  a while  by  the  feeling  of  pity,  and  I 
directed  my  course  towards  the  body  which  had  attracted  ray  at- 
tention.  She  lay  with  her  arras  tightly  clasped  round  the  neek  of  a 
young  soldier,  and  her  face  buried  in  the  long  hair  which  adorned 
bis  head,  and  mingled  with  her  own.  Curious  to  know  whether  I 
could  remeraber  her  face  araong  the  followers  of  the  army,  I endea- 
voured  to  disengage  her  hands.  For  sorae  time  I was  unable,  so 
firmly  were  they  knit  together ; but  I at  length  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing  the  face  towards  me.  It  was  that  of  a young  woman,  or  rather 
girl,  excessively  emaciated,  but.  retaining  traces  of  great  beauty. 

I scarcely  know  what  vague  hope  it  was  tliat  induced  rae  to  pour 
a little  powder  on  the  ground  cióse  by  her  side,  and  set  fire  to  it 
with  one  of  ray  pistols.  A gentle  sigh  moved  her  lips ; but  it 
was  so  gentle,  and  the  raotion  was  so  insignificant,  that  it  required 
the  intense  gazc  which  I cast  upon  her  features,  and  the  intense  at- 
tention  with  which  I listen  ed,  to  detect  them.  But  I was  now  con- 
vinced  that  life  still  lingered  within  those  veins  ; the  thought  that  I 
might  llave  a companion  to  aliare  ray  suílerings  took  possession  of 
me;  my  heart  fluttered  within  me ; my  pulse  beat  high  ; my  brain 
whirled  ; and  finally,  passing  my  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  young 
girl,  I swooned  away. 

I was  restored  by  feeling  a gentle  throb  under  my  right  breast  re- 
sponsive  to  that  which  shook’my  own.  But  it  was  not  immediately 
followed  by  another.  However,  I could  now  detect  a certain  glow’  in 
the  whole  frame  of  the  young  girl,  which  assured  me  that  the  princi- 
pie of  life  was  rapidly  recovering  within  her.  Tiiis  roused  me  to  ex- 
ertion,  and  I proceeded  to  ransaek  the  haversacks  of  the  few  hodies 
which  lay  around.  I thus,  at  length,  discovered  what  I sought  with 
most  eagerness  — a sraall  flask  of  brandy.  This  I applied  to  the 
girl’s  lips;  and,  tliough  she  did  not  swallow  anything,  the  smell  of 
it,  without  doubt,  assisted  in  reviving  her.  Pouring  a little  into 
the  paira  of  my  hand,  I chafed  her  temples  therewith,  and,  at  length, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  a long  dcep  sigh  escape d her,  and  she  be- 
gan  to  breathe  with  a regular,  but  a weak  and  suppressed  breath. 
Iíer  whole  frame  then  shook  with  a convulsivo  tremor,  and,  at 
length,  when  by  raising  her  head  I had  forced  her  to  swallow  about 
a spoonful  of  the  brandy,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  cast  them  around 
with  a painful  expression  of  surprise.  At  first  it  seemed  as  tliough 
she  saw  nothing  to  reconcile  her  to  this  return  to  existence,  for  she 
shuddered,  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  her 
former  State  of  inanition.  By  immense  exertions,  however,  I again 
restored  her;  her  eyes  encountered  mine  with  a long  gaze,  though 
not  of  reeognition,  and  in  accents  faint  and  low,  she  inquired, 

“ Where  am  I ?” 

The  joy  occasioned  at  tliese,  the  first  words  uttered  by  a human 
voiee  which  had  struck  upon  my  ears  for  so  uiuuy  days,  after  hav- 
ing  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  holding  any  further  communion 
but  with  the  dead,  prevented  me  for  a while  from  answering.  At 
length  the  young  girl,  who  still  kept  her  glance  firmly  fixed  upon 
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me,  liad  time  to  say,  with  an  expression  of  scmi-rcproach, — te  You 
will  not  tell  me  ?” 

“ We  are  at  Uorodino,”  I replied,  willing  if  possible  to  keep  for 
a while  the  more  horrible  features  of  thc  scene  from  her  n otice. 
She  seemed  satisfied  with  tliis,  and  remained  tranquil,  her  head  sup- 
ported  by  my  arms,  At  length,  however,  I perceived  that  evening 
was  drawing  nigh,  and  that  it  behoved  me  to  think  how  we  should 
pass  the  night. 

“ Can  you  wulk  a little?”  I inquired. 

“ Are  you  Charles?”  she  said.  “ I am  afraid  you  are  not  Charles.” 
“ Yes,  yes  ; my  ñame  is  Charles.” 

“ Not  my  Charles.” 

“ Your  Charles.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  remained  motionless.  I now  contrived 
to  steep  a morsel  of  biscuit  which  I liad  found  in  the  brandy , and 
to  make  her  swallow  it.  Tliis  several  times  repeated  gave  her 
strength ; and  with  an  eílort  she  rose  to  her  knees.  I found  it  im- 
possible  to  assist  her,  which  she  perceived,  and  casting  a glance  of 
excessive  commiseration  lipón  me,  she  said, 

“And  in  that  State  you  llave  thought  of  me?  Oh,  sir,  what  can 
I say?  How  shall  I thank  you  ?” 

Ali  tliis  time  she  did  not  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  corpse  to  which  1 
had  found  her  clinging,  but  kept  them  as  much  as  possible  fixed  on 
me.  Tliis  I rejoiced  at,  imagining  that  if  she  were  to  behold  him, 
the  affection  which  had  doubtless  led  her  there  would  cause  a re- 
lapse.  í therefore  hastened  to  crawl  away,  begging  her  to  follow 
me  if  she  was  able.  As  I moved,  of  coursc,  very  slowly,  bearing  my 
arras,  and  a little  food,  which  1 had  collected,  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  pace  with  me ; now  rising  to  her  feet,  and  tottering  a step  or 
two  ; now  sinking  on  her  knees,  and  advancing  with  thc  lielp  of  her 
hands.  In  tliis  raanner  1 led  her  to  the  other  side  of  a small  thicket, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  We  now  found  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  a little  glen,  turned  towards  the  south,  and  ovcrlooking  the 
whole  field  of  battle.  It  was  some  thirty  yards  across,  and  about 
fifty  deep.  At  thc  inner  cxtremity  I could  discern  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  hut,  but  I judgcd  it  impossible  to  reacli  it  that  evening,  as  I 
myself  was  near  fainting  with  fatigue.  My  hands,  moreover,  were 
torn  and  bleeding;  and  my  elbows  covered  with  wounds.  I accord- 
ingly  resolved  to  pass  the  night  wherc  I was,  and  erept  urider  a 
bush.  1 ate  one  of  the  biscuits  I had  found,  persuaded  my  corapa- 
nion  to  eat  a piece  of  one ; and  we  both  drank  a little  brandy.  I 
abstai ned  from  asking  any  questions  as  to  who  and  what  she  was, 
and  what  brought  her  there,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  her  ; confining  the 
little  conversation  that  passed  between  us  to  a question  or  two  about 
her  actual  feelings.  She  was  evideutly  in  a very  exhausted  State  ; 
and  when  I felt  her  burning  hands,  I began  to  fear  that  I had  only 
restored  her  to  die  a second  death.  However,  I ofTered  up  a prayer 
for  her  safety  and  my  own  — the  first  time  I had  really  prayed  on 
that  field, — and  wrapping  my  cloak  about  us  both,  we  were  soon  fast 
asleep. 

The  brandy,  I suppose,  which  I had  drunk  prevented  me  from 
awaking  until  morning  was  far  advanced.  Even  before  I opened  my 
eyes  I felt  that  something  extraordinary  had  happened.  My  limbs 
seemed  stiffened  ; an  unusual  weight  imjpeded  my  movements ; and 
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a sharp,  damp,  penetrating  coid  pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow.  I 
raised  my  head,  and  to  my  horror  and  astonislnnent  beheld  the 
whole  country  far  and  near  white  with  snow.  The  last  flakes  of  the 
fall  were  still  floating  in  the  air,  driven  before  the  wind ; here  and 
tliere  a few  inequalities  marked  the  places  where  lay  at  no  great 
distance  the  heaps  of  slain.  The  hills  were  crowned  with  snow, 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees  laden.  A hurried  glance  suffieed,  and 
I turned  to  communicate  this  new  disaster  to  iny  companion.  She 
seemed  yet  asleep.  I shook  her.  Iler  arms  were  rigid.  With  a 
cry  of  despair  1 tore  away  the  cloak  from  around  her.  I had  been 
sleeping  with  a corpse ! She  was  quite  dead  ! 

Never  shall  I forget  the  hidcous  torrent  of  feelings  which  gushed 
into  my  heart  when  I was  at  length  torced  to  become  convinced  of 
this  faet,  by  observing  that  mortification  had  commenced.  It  seem- 
ed as  thougli  the  heavens  had  conspired  to  mock  me,  and  drive  me 
to  madness.  In  a few  hours  I had  conceived  for  that  young  girl 
more  than  the  affection  of  a fatlier.  She  was  the  only  link  that 
bound  me  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  solicitude  which  until  then 
I felt  only  for  myself  I had  transferred  to  her ; and  now  she  was 
taken  from  me.  I clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ; and  a torrent  of  ex- 
pressions  of  love  and  grief,  raixed,  I ain  afraid,  with  incoherent 
blasphemies,  burst  from  my  lips.  1 kissed  her  coid  lips,  murmured 
in  her  dull  ears,  gazed  passionately  upon  her  form  ; and  then,  giving 
myself  up  to  an  ungovernable  access  of  fury,  rolled  upon  the  snow, 
cursing  the  hour  í was  born,  and  wishing  that  a speedy  death 
might  overtake  me.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  love  of  life  within 
my  breast,  that  I soon  became  more  calm,  or  rather  more  insensible. 
I looked  only  to  the  preser vation  of  my  own  vile  body,  though  what 
there  was  in  life  that  could  make  me  prize  it  at  that  moment  I can- 
not  see.  I covered  up  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy  girl  with  snow,  to 
protect  it  from  the  wolves,  and  then  continued  my  course,  crawling 
like  a reptile,  towards  the  ruined  hut,  which  now  seemed  to  aflore! 
the  only  promise  of  safety.  At  length  I reached  it ; and  creeping 
into  a dark  room,  threw  myself  upon  the  ground  in  a dull,  stupid 
State  of  satisfaction,  at  having  overeóme  all  difficulties,  which  en- 
dured  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Towards  evening,  when  I began  to  collect  my  faculties,  the  idea 
of  the  young  girl  was  the  first  to  presen t itself.  In  vain  I endea- 
voured  to  drive  it  away  ; it  filled  the  entire  extern  of  my  mind. 
Having  no  other  alternative,  I was  forced  to  contémplate  it.  The 
whole  valué  of  what  I had  lost  as  soon  as  won  now  presented  itself 
to  me.  Woe  encompassed  me  on  every  side.  The  solé  inhabitant 
of  a desert,  crippled,  emaciated  in  body,  dejected,  and  sorrowful  in 
mind,  without  mental  energy  to  plan,  or  physical  energy  to  exeeute 
any  means  of  defending  myself  from  the  piercing  coid  of  the  night, 
I lay  flickering  on  the  borders  of  existence  hour  after  hour,  expect- 
ing  and  almost  wishing  that  death  would  overtake  me.  It  was  de- 
creed, however,  that  nnless  I wilfully  abandoned  the  struggle  for 
my  life,  that  I should  live.  About  midnight  I began  to  take  more 
rational  views  of  my  position.  Hunger  had  made  itself  felt.  I áte 
something,  drank  a little  of  the  brandy  that  remained  in  the  Hask, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

What  it  was  that  waked  me  in  the  grey  light  of  the  morning  I do 
not  know.  But  when  I looked  fortli  I beheld  a dark  form  moving 
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upon  the  snow  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  oí  the  nollow  in 
which  my  retreat  was  situated.  At  first  my  heart,  elated,  pictured 
the  approach  of  a human  being.  But  I soon  discovered  that  it  was 
a huge  black  bear  ascending  from  the  plain  towards  the  hut.  I now 
supposcd  that  he  had  sclected  that  ruined  place  for  his  den,  and  be- 
came  convinced  that  I should  ha  ve  to  dispute  possession  of  it  with 
him.  This  I resolved  to  do,  and  instantly  prepared  my  arms.  I 
had  a musket,  two  pistols,  a sword,  and  abundance  of  ammunition. 
Lest  the  snow  should  have  penetrated  into  the  pans,  I reprimed  my 
fire-arms.  Meanwhile  the  animal  continued  to  advance,  though  not 
rapidly,  and  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  I had  left  the  body  of 
the  young  girl.  This  he  proceeded  to  uncover  with  his  paws 
Though  I had  determined  to  reserve  my  fire  un  til  he  carne  nearer,  I 
could  not  now  restrain  myself,  and  taking  aim  as  well  as  I was  able  in 
my  position,  1 discharged  my  principal  piece  at  him.  The  hall  took 
effect,  for  the  bear  uttered  a cry  of  fury,  and  leaving  the  half-ex- 
posed  body,  rushcd  towards  the  hut.  My  destruction  would  have 
been  certain,  had  it  not  proved  that  1 had  struck  him  on  the  knee. 
After  a few  steps  he  stumbled,  and  rolled  upon  the  snow.  I now 
reloaded  my  musket ; and  again  taking  aim,  was  so  fortúnate  this 
time  as  to  strike  him  in  the  head.  After  a few  more  struggles, 
which  brought  him  nearer  to  me,  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  snow.  I now 
with  the  pride  of  a hunter  proceeded  to  crawl  towards  him,  armed 
with  a pistol  and  sword.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  me  that  his  car- 
cass  might  serve  for  food.  In  the  momentary  elation  of  spirits,  my 
successful  shot  had  occasioned,  I even  determined  to  roll  him  to- 
wards the  hut.  This  I soon  perceived  to  be  impossible.  His  size 
was  enormou8.  The  blood  which  gushed  from  his  wounds  stained 
the  snow  for  many  feet  around.  Ilowever,  I resolved  to  cut  a piece 
from  him,  which,  in  spite  of  my  weakness,  I effected.  When  I had 
succeeded  1 felt  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  as  I had  intended, 
to  recover  the  body  of  the  girl,  and  returned  towards  the  hut,  where 
I kindled  a fire  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  and  made  a feast  worthy 
of  a king,  improvidently  drinking  the  last  draught  of  brandy  in  the 
flask. 

Another  fall  of  snow  now  carne  on,  which  reminded  me  that  I 
m ust  devise  means  to  protect  myself  from  it.  The  hut  had  formerly 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  behiiul  the  other.  The  roof  of  the  front 
room  had  fallen  in,  and  encumbered  the  floor.  The  comer  also  of 
the  roof  of  the  second  had  shared  the  same  fate.  The  rest  had  re- 
ceived  no  damage.  I reflected,  however,  that  if  the  snow  continued 
to  fall,  layer  upon  layer,  it  would  at  last  be  impossible  to  get  out ; 
besides,  the  heap  which  already  lay  in  the  córner  might  increase,  and 
the  narrow  apartment,  eight  feet  square,  be  choked  up.  I therefore 
resolved  to  spend  a part  of  every  day  in  clearing  away  the  snow  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  room,  so  as  to  form  a path  by  which  1 could 
emerge  from  my  retreat  when  I pleased.  I could  have  wished  that 
with  some  of  the  boards  which  lay  ahout  I could  have  stopped  up 
the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  inner  room.  But  this  was  impossible.  I 
could  do  nothing  which  required  me  to  raise  my  hands  much  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
conten t myself  with  clearing  away  the  snow  day  by  day.  I was  not 
sorry  to  have  this  occupation,  as  a State  of  total  inactivity  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  me.  I set  accordingly  to  work,  dragging  my- 
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self  first  to  the  heap  in  my  room,  supporting  myself  with  one  batid, 
and  shovclling  away  with  a piece  of  board,  wliich  I lield  in  the 
other.  It  was  several  hours  before  I had  cleared  out.  all  the  show, 
at  the  end  of  which  I was  so  exhausted  that  I could  not  proceed  to 
forin  the  projected  patli.  This  I accordingly  put  oíf  to  the  morrow. 

In  the  same  manner  I occupied,  I believe,  nearly  a whole  wcek, 
during  which  the  snow  occasionally  fell  again,  and  forced  me  to  be- 
gin  my  wurk  anew.  At  lcngth,  however,  I succeeded  in  forming  a 
path  with  an  emban  km  en  t on  either  side,  ascending,  with  a genllc 
slope,  towards  the  surrounding  leve!. 

By  this  time  I began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions.  I plan- 
ned,  therefore,  an  expedition  to  the  carcass  of  the  bear  I had  killed. 
Leaving  my  musket  beliind  me,  and  fastening  a belt  round  my 
waist,  into  which  I stuck  my  pistols  and  my  sword,  I set  out.  I had 
not  had  for  some  time  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  snow  liad  changed  its  whole  aspect.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difliculty  I could  trace  the  winding  course  of  the  frozen  Iva- 
lougha  across  the  plain  ; and  the  oíd  toad  to  Moscow  was  utterly  ef- 
faced.  All  I saw  was  an  endless  succession  of  white  forms  of  every 
irregular  shape,  swclling  and  sinking,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
except  that  here  and  there  a thick  grove  of  pine-trees  bore  upon  its 
back  the  snow  intended  for  the  ground,  and  allowed  the  eye  to 
plunge  bétween  its  gaunt  trunks  into  perhaps  unvisited  recesses  of 
gloom. 

I soon  discovered  that  it  wonld  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  wliat  I 
sought.  But  by  taking  the  bearings  of  certain  objeets  which  I at 
length  recognized,  I judged  that  the  carcass  of  the  bear  was  a littlc 
to  the  right  of  a line  drawn  southward  from  the  hut.  I accordingly 
crawled  in  that  dircction,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  carne  to  an  al- 
most  imperceptible  swelling  in  the  snow.  I iustantly  began  to  dig 
with  my  hands;  but  what  was  my  horror  after  a short  time  at  dis- 
covering  the  body  of  the  young  girl  lialf  devoured  by  the  wfolves, 
doubtless  on  the  night  after  I had  left  it  uncovered!  Her  features, 
however,  -were  untouched,  and  preserved  almost  as  they  had  been  in 
lile  by  the  snow\  They  wore  an  expression  of  angelic  sweetness  ; but 
I can  not  describe  them,  ñor  my  feelings  at  the  sight.  Sufíice  it  to  say, 
that  with  my  sword  I cut  off  one  of  her  long  tresses  of  auburn  huir, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  bosom.  I still  keep  it  as  a memorial.  When 
I had  done  this,  I hastily  thrcw  baek  the  snow,  which  I beat  as  hard 
as  I could  with  my  hands,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  dejection 
of  spirits  to  return  towards  my  hut,  forgetful  of  what  had  drawn  me 
forth. 

I was  moving,  I say,  towards  my  hut,  when  happening  by  chance 
to  turn  my  head  on  one  side,  and  glance  over  the  field,  I beheld  a 
strange  and  delightful  sight.  Across  the  very  centre  of  it  a long  line 
of  men  was  marching.  Jt  was  a military  detachment,  w lióse  whole 
economy  proved  it  to  be  French.  Tears  carne  into  my  eyes  for  joy. 
I endeavoured  to  cali  out,  altliough  they  were  nearly  a mile  distant. 
But  in  vain.  Sobs  choked  my  utterance,  and  I su  (le red  them  to  de- 
scend  into  a ravine,  and  disappear,  before  I remembered  the  only 
iiieans  in  my  power  of  attracting  their  attention.  This  was  by  firing 
one  of  my  pistols.  It  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  it  at  present ; 
but  I now  knew  what  to  do  should  such  an  other  opportunity  occur. 
Hope  was  re-awakened  in  my  breast ; redoubled  vital  warmth  ga- 
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thered  aro  un  d my  beart ; and  I began  with  some  cheerfulness  to 
search  for  the  carcass  of  the  bear,  in  which  I at  length  succeeded. 
This  time  I cut  ofT  a much  larger  piece  than  beíbre,  and  returned  in 
high  spirits.  I found,  however,  that  if  I cooked  the  meat  every 
time  my  wood  would  soon  be  exhausted.  T therefore  resolved  to 
imítate  the  savage  nations  of.the  nortli,  and  eat  the  flesh  raw,  but 
frozen.  I sometimos,  like  a truc  soldier,  seasoned  it  with  powder ; 
and  should  not  llave  disliked  this  mode  of  living  had  the  possibility 
of  any  other  been  out  of  the  question.  Every  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, I made  a fire,  and  regaled  myself  on  the  luxury  of  grilled 
bear’s  meat. 

My  situation,  however,  gradually  became  worse  and  worse.  Days 
passed  by,  with  no  otlier  occurrenee  than  my  dragging  myself  to  the 
carcass  of  the  bear,  to  cut  off  a slice  with  my  sword,  and  devour  it. 

I seklom  mustered  courage  to  emerge  frora  the  door  of  the  hut ; for 
the  eold  was  so  excessive  that  my  hands  became  covered  with  sores, 
and  my  wounds  began  to  assume  a threatening  aspect.  My  weak- 
ness  increased  ; a swimming  in  my  liead  carne  on,  partly  induced  by 
my  being  eompelled  to  keep  it  so  long  in  a declined  position.  Iíow 
long  I passed  in  this  State  I cannot  tell.  I made  no  reckoning  of 
time.  Whether  it  was  that  I went  less  seldom  forth,  or  not,  I saw 
no  second  detachment. 

One  morning,  Jiowever,  long  before  it  was  light,  a terrific  explo- 
sión shook  the  air.  It  wraked  me.  I crawled  out,  in  time  to  behold 
a momentary  conflagration,  lighting  up  the  heavens  in  the  east,  like 
tlie  bursting  of  a volcano.  Was  it,  then,  possible  that  the  war 
was  still  carrying  on  so  near  me?  My  liopes  rose.  Day  after  duy  I 
went  forth  to  examine  the  plain.  But  my  expectation  wras  frustrated, 
untii  at  length  I beheld  an  irregular  array  of  scattered  horsemen  ad- 
vaneing  from  the  direction  of  Moscow.  Presently  the  whole  íield 
was  covered  by  an  army  in  the  confusión  of  a retreat.  llorse  and 
foot-soldiers  were  mingled  pell-mell.  A wing  passed  by  the  spot 
where  I iuy.  I was  observed.  My  tale  was  soon  told.  Some  shrug- 
gí  (1  their  shoulders,  pointed  to  the  elouds  of  Cossaeks  that  were 
hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  retreating  army,  and  hurried  on  ; 
others  raised  me  from  the  grouiul,  carried  me  a little  way,  and  aban- 
doned  me  in  despair.  At  íength,  however.  Jaques  Dupuis,  of  the 
Young  Guard,  placed  mein  a cart  with  other  wounded  men,  exactly 
fifty  day s after  the  day  of  the  great  battle  ; and  under  his  care  I sur- 
vived  all  the  horrors  of  that  disastrous  retreat.  He  bore  me  on  his 
shoulders  across  the  bridge  of  the  Beresina,  wdiere  thousands,  ten 
times  more  vigorous,  perhaps  more  worthy  of  life  than  I was,  perish- 
ed  miserably.  lie  prevented  my  being  abandoned  at  Vilna,  uttend- 
ed  every  where  to  my  wants  ; — in  fine,  under  his  guidance  I at  length 
re-crossed  the  Rhine;  andit  was  in  his  arias  that  I fainted  with  joy 
at  again  finding  myself  in  my  native  country.  lf  you  wish  to  see  a 
man  who  has  undergone  many  misfortunes,  look  on  me;  but  if  you 
would  behold  a hero,  look  on  him.* 

1 Counfc  Segur,  in  his  History  oí*  the  “ Grande  Armée, M States  that  a soldier, 
inutilated  in  the  manner  dcscribed  in  the  text,  did  actually  live  fifty  days  on  the 
field  of  hattle  during  the  mnrch  on  Moscow,  ¡>art  of  the  time  in  the  bowels  of  a 
horse.  He  wus  found  by  the  retreating  army,  and  being  jmt  into  a cari  with  many 
other  wounded  men,  rcached  Franco  in  safety. 
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WALTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 

After  tlie  lupse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  honest  Isaac  Wal ton  still  maintnins  his 
popularity  unimpaired.  H ¡ghly  as  the  “ Complete  Angler ” — tbe  finest  prose  pasto- 
ral in  this,  or  perhaps  in  anv  language — was  esteemud  in  itsday,  its  reputation  wns 
never  so  decidcd  as  it  is  in  tíie  presen t age.  Ali  classes  of  readers  now  vie  with  eacli 
other  in  commending  it,  and  in  offering  up  the  tribute  of  tbeir  respeet  and  afrectiou 
to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  man  wbo  could  produce  such  a work.  And  “ honest  Isaac” — 
as  be  wns  called  by  bis  contemporaries— is  every  way  deserving  of  this  universal  ho- 
mage.  IJe  was  a pluin,  homely,  unsopbisticated  creature,  abounding  in  tbe  milk  of 
human  kindness,  cbeerful  and  considérate  in  bis  nature,  affable  in  bis  demean  our, 
and  tbougli  byno  meansunskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  yet  fortunately  devoid  of 
tbat  coldness  and  distrust  which  worldly  experience  is  so  apt  to  engender.  liad  be 
been  of  a stirring  or  ambitious  temperament  there  is  little  or  no  dmibt  tbat  lie 
migbt  bave  acbieved  both  wealtb  and  station,  for  he  numbered  among  bis  familiar 
associates  sume  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  bis  time;  but  heseems 
never  to  have  coveted  personal  di  stin  et  ion  ; bis  wants  were  few  and  simple;  tbe 
modesty  of  bis  nature  urged  bim  to  court  retirement  ; and  provided  be  wns  left 
unmolested  in  tbe  eujoyment  of  bis  own  tranquil  pursuits,  be  cared  little  for  tbe 
cdncerns  of  tbe  bustling  world  about  bim.  A social  evening  chit-chnt  witb  n lite- 
rary  friend  ; a stroll  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Lea,  bis  favonrite  stream  ; an  im- 
promptu meal  at  tbe  village  ale-bouse,  with  a tlioughtful  walk  borne  in  tbesuminer 
or  autumn  siinset ; tbese  simple  pleasures  comprised  bis  notious  of  perfect  liappi- 
«688;  and  it  was  his  rare  fortune  to  enjov  them  uninterruptedly  for  tbe  best  part 
of  a century,  and  tlien  to  drop  peacefully  into  tbe  grave,  lamented  by  nll  wbo  knew 
bim,  and  leaving  bebind  bim  a reputation  tbat  will  endure  as  long  as  tbe  language. 

We  bave  snid  tbat  Isaac  Walton  was  a good  man  ; but  the  rcmurk  is  a super- 
duous  one,  for  tbe  spirit  of  goodness  breatbes  in  every  page  of  bis  writings.  His 
“ Complete  Angler,”  in  particular,  bears  abundant  testimony  to  tbe  sterling  qunli- 
ties  both  of  bis  head  and  heart.  No  autlior,  wbo  was  not  a Cbristian  in  the  most 
comprehensive  and  enlightened  sense  of  tbe  term,  could  possibly  bave  produced 
such  a work. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  tbat  tlie  u Complete  Angler  ” was  written  and  publisbed 
in  one  of  the  most  stormy  periods  recorded  in  our  bistorical  annals.  Tbe  great 
Civil  War  liad  been  but  a few  years  before  brougbt  to  a rióte  by  tbe  death  of 
Charles  tbe  First ; and  tbe  natfon,  under  tbe  rigorous  revolutionary  sway  of  Crom- 
well,  was  still  distracted  with  intemal  commotions,  arising  out  of  tlie  fanatical 
vagaries  of  the  Independents  and  tbe  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  tbe  political  jealousies 
of  the  Rcpublicans  of  tbe  Pyra  and  Hampden  scliool,  and  the  incessant  umcbi- 
nations  of  the  Rovalists.  But  tliere  is  notbing  to  remind  us  of  tbe  cxistence 
of  these  national  disturbauces  in  Walton’s  work.  Ilis  “Complete  Angler” 
is  anything  but  a reflection  of  tbe  spirit  of  bis  age;  in  faet,  it  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  it ; for  the  one  is  as  calm,  peaceful,  and  orderly,  as  the  otber 
was  tempestuous,  warlike,  discontented,  and  wildly  speculative  m its  cbnracter. 
We  liave  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  tliis  marked  discrepancy,  for  tbe 
majority  of  our  English  autbors  bave  been  more  or  less  moulded  and  fasbioncd 
by  tbe  prevailing  teniper  of  tbe  age  in  which  they  wrote  ; whereas,  in  Isaac 
Wal  ton ’s  case,  tne  reverso  is  tbe  fact,  and  he  nppears  to  bave  passed  tbrough 
tbe  troubluus  scenes  of  the  Civil  War,  tbe  Common wealtb,  and  tbe  Restoration, 
without — unlike  tbe  vast  mass  of  his  countrymen — being  in  tbe  slightest  degree  in- 
feeted  by  tbe  varying  political  epidemics  of  tbe  sea  son.  Of  hardly  one  otber  litera  ry 
man  can  tliis  be  said,  witb  tbe  exception  perhaps  of  Sir  Tilomas  Browne,  who,  in 
liis  insensibility  to  impressions  from  without,  and  in  tbe  calm,  meditativo  turn  of 
bis  mind — though  not  in  tbe  dreamy  cbaracter  of  bis  philosophical  speculations — 
We  no  slight  resemblance  to  Isaac  Walton. 

Wre  bave  been  led  to  tbese  reflections  by  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  Fourth  Edition  of 
tbe  “ Complete  Angler,”  wliicli  bus  been  brougbt  out  under  tbesupéríotendence  of 
Mr.  John  Major,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  such  information  as 
this  gen  ciernan  lias  been  enabled  toobtain  since  tbe  publication  of  his  First  Edition. 
We  bave  carefully  perused  tbe  volume,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  it  is 
tbe  most  ably  edited  work  tbat  has  appeared  for  many  a long  year  past.  Not  n 
page  but  bears  testimony  to  tbe  extent  and  diligence  of  Mr.  Major's  research  ; in- 
deed,  no  one  can  glnnce  even  cursorily  at  tbe  work,  without  seeing  at  once  tbat  it 
lias  been  “ a labour  of  love.** 
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TIIE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOÍ)  FAMILY. 

by  alb.erx  smith. 

W1TH  AN  I LLUSTKATION  BY  JOHN  LEEUU. 


CHAFTER  XXXV. 

Mr.  Rosset  retails  liis  exporiences  to  Mr.  Fogg  and  Viuceiit. 

Mr.  Fogg’s  brain,  which  slumbering  or  waking  was  ever  at  work, 
never  allovved  him  to  oversleep  hiuisclf ; and  he  was  the  first  of  the 
quartette  that  awoke  on  thé  fbllowing  morning.  His  visión s had  been 
nltra-dramatic.  He  liad  dr.eamt  of  more  plots  and  jokes  tlian  would 
luive  furnished  all  the  theatres  for  the  next  twelvemonth—  things 
which  in  his  sleep  he  pictured  as  the  greatest  hits  ever  known  ; but 
which  only  waited  his  reveil  to  have  the  charm  dispelled,  by  the  ex- 
position  of  their  utter  incomprehensibility.  So  it  ever  is  with  the 
false  positions  of  happiness  brought  about  by  sleep.  No  one  ever  ariti- 
cipated,  with  sliuddering  nausea,  the  medicuted  beverage  of  unpleu- 
sant  flavour  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  without  having  rosy 
visions  throughout  the  night  that  the  dread  task  liad  been  many 
times  aceomplished,  in  spite  of  the  deriian  pliial,  with  its  cork  woríi 
on  one  side  so  rakishly,  that  danced  coñtinually  and  in  moekery  be- 
fore  him.  And,  under  such  circumstanees,  how  bitter  was  the  first 
dawning  of  the  actual  truth  ! * ••  z 

Mr.  Fogg  aroused  his  companions,  as  thongh  they  had  been  the 
robbers  in  the  “ Miller  and  his  Men,”  and  he  their  captain,  informing 
them  at  the  same  time“  that  the  eastern  elouds  were  chequered  with 
streaks  of  light.M  And  then  they  assembled  at  breakíast  in  the  small 
parlour  wherein  they  had  met  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Rosset  had  announced  his  intention  of  going  over  to  Coventry 
to  see  how  the  “ circus  M was  going  on  ; as  the  dolls  were  not  to  per- 
form  at  Ilenley-in-Arden  for  a day  or  two:  and  proposing  that  they 
should  take  the  chances  of  the  road,  they  started  off  when  the  meal 
was  finished,  leaving  Jeffries  in  cliarge  ofu  the  celebrated  mcchanical 
company.** 

“1  hopcyou’ve  caught  an  idea,”  said  Mr.  Rosset  to  the  author, 
as  they  sallied  forth  from  the  town  : “ 5f  not,  I must  hunt  up  that 
Shakspeare,  whatever  he  charges.” 

4t  1 tliink,”  replied  Mr.  Fogg  modestly,  “I  have  hit  upon  a subject 
that  will  exactly  suit  you.  I only  wjsh  you  could  get  rid  of  the 
cracker-tailed  hobby-horse  at  the  end.” 

“Ah!  I can't  do  that,”  returned  Mr.  Rosset:  “you  must  bring 
him  in  somehow'  or  another,  because  that  ’s  always  the  great  eftect. 
Resides,  the  smoke  of  the  powdcr  clears  the  house,  and  saves  the 
eandles.” 

Then  I submit,”  said  Mr.  Fogg;  “ it  shall  be  done.” 

“ I ought  to  know  what  the  public  like,”  said  Mr.  Rosset,  “ after 
my  long  experience.  Fifteen  yeurs  have  I been  a shówman.” 

“ You  must  understand  the  line  pretty  well,”  observed  Vincent. 

1 understand  nothing  else,”  answered  Mr.  Rosset.  u 1 've  made 
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a fortune  two  or  threc  times,  and  gonc  into  speculations.  They  al- 
ways failed,  and  1 was  obligcd  to  come  back  to  the  shows  again." 

“ And  then  yon  succeeded  ?” 

“ Always,  in  éverything:  from  a peep-sliow  to  a pavilion.  It  was 
by  keeping  wide  avvake,  sir.  If  tliere  was  anything  making  a noise 
in  the  world,  I got  it.  If  I couldn’t  do  that,  I niade  one  like  it.  Look 
at  the  nicrmaid,  and  the  club  that  killed  Captain  Cook,  with  the  very 
native  who  used  it.  Those  black  wild  Indians  were  great  cards  for 
me.”  And  then,  as  if  wound  up  to  enthusiasm  by  the  rccollcction  of 
former  triumphs,  Mr.  Hosset  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of  voicc 
that  he  wouhl  have  used  in  addressing  a crowd  from  one  of  his  plat- 
forms.  “ The  dolphin  ! tlie  beautiful  dolphin  ! Tliere  is  no  decep- 
tion.  The  performing  pig,  and  bunded  armadillo.  The  silver-hair- 
ed  Circassian,  and  paciíic  savage  of  the  lndian  seas.  They  were  ali 
mine  !”  he  eoncluded  triumphantly  to  Vincent. 

“ I should  have  thought  the  savages  odd  customers  for  a family- 
circle,”  said  Vincent,  with  a smile. 

“Seldom  liad  a word,  sir,  with  any  of  them,,>  replied  Rosset : 
“ men  of  the  gentlest  manners.  The  only  time  we  ever  used  to  quar- 
rel  was  wlicn  they  kicked  at  eating  the  uncooked  meut ; but  that  was 
always  the  point.  Many  of  tliem  uow  swcep  the  Loiulon  streets.  It 
was  my  last  savage  chicf  that  knocked  up  Spanner.” 

Mr.  Fogg  repeated  the  ñame  to  himself  several  times.  He  evi- 
dently  wished  to  know  who  Spanner  was : but  his  mild  na  ture  and 
natural  timidity  prevented  him  from  asking. 

“ Spanner,  sir,”  continued  Mr.  Rosset,  coming  spontancously  to  his 
relief,  “was  the  only  opposition  I ever  knew.  Ilis  caravan  followed 
me  everywhere ; and  I never  liad  one  novelty,  but  he  got  another. 
When  I started  the  lcopard  boy,  who  liad  liad  the  scarlatina  struck  in 
by  coid,  at  Warwick  races,  lie  brought  out  the  panther  girl  with 
lunar  caustic  wash  ; í know  the  chemist’s  he  bought  it  at.  And  when 
1 exhibited  the  interior  of  the  cotton-mill  outside,  with  a little  jointed 
woman  who  turned  the  wheel,  Spanner  immediatcly  pickcd  up  a work- 
ing  engine  at  Wolverhampton,  and  let  oíf  the  steam  whenever  I be- 
gan  to  speak.  My  Welch  lndian  knocked  him  up,  though,  becausc  his 
didn’t  know  any  war-chorus  : and  then  I bought  bis  concern — literally 
for  a song.” 

Mr.  Fogg  indulged  in  a low  chuckle;  and  said,  “Very  good,”  as 
he  proceeded  to  write  something  on  a scrap  of  letter-papcr,  with  an 
inch  of  blunt  lead  pencil.  He  liad  seen  a joke  in  the  word  “song,” 
where  none  was  evidently  meant ; at  least,  to  judge  from  the  con- 
stitution  of  Mr.  Rosset’ s mind. 

“ And  then  I suppose  you  added  it  to  your  own  concern  ?”  said 
Vincent. 

“ Not  at  al!,  sir  ; that  would  have  done  no  good.  I kept  up  the  op- 
position,” continued  Mr.  Rosset,  “ and  got  my  own  people  to  abuse 
me  from  the  neighbouring  platform.  Whenever  I liad  a dwarf  or  a 
giant,  1 always  tried  to  get  another,  smaller  or  larger,  for  Spanner’s, 
and  the  excitemcnt  was  ¡mínense:  we  did  not  know  where  to  put  the 
people,  sir.  I didn’t  caro,  you  know,  wliicli  was  the  greatest  hit,  be- 
cause  all  the  rnoney  carne  to  one  pockct.” 

Mr.  Fogg  looked  intense  vencration  at  Mr.  Rosset.  He  was  evi- 
dcntly  a thing  to  worship. 
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“ The  best  thing  I clicl  in  that  Une/*  continued  the  other,  “ was  the 
basin  gag  with  that  man  JeffVies  you  saw  last  night.  I liad  engaged 
a fellow  from  Lambeth,  Signor  Genoa  Verona,  to  spin  the  basin,  yon 
know,  on  the  físhing-rod,  at  my  circus.  Well,  he  didn't  take  much  ; 
so  I got.  JofFries  to  liire  a room  at  an  ¡nn,  and  then  to  send  lmndbills 
out,  stating  that  Verona  was  an  impostor,  but  that  JeffVies  could  do 
all,  and  more  tban  the  other  did.  There  was  a challenge  of  fifty 
pounds  a side:  and  the  match  was  to  come  off*  at  my  circus.  What 
a house  we  liad  I” 

“Good — was  it?"  ¡nquired  Mr.  Fogg. 

“ Slightly  immense,”  replied  Mr.  Rosset : “ so  good,  that  I told 
both  my  men  to  make  a drawn  match  of  it,  which  Verona  did  by 
breaking  the  basin.  We  kept  thern  see-sawing  thus  for  three  or  four 
nights ; and  the  excitement  crept  up  so,  that  one  evening  they  broke 
the  doors  down.  And  then  carne  the  grand  conp . At  the  end  I said 
they  were  so  perfectly  equal,  having  each  kept  up  two  basins  upon 
two  sticks,  that,  regardless  of  expense,  and  ever  anxious  to  secure 
the  rarest  talent,  I liad  engaged  thein  both.  The  rusli  was  greater 
tlian  ever;  and  we  took  three  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  town.” 

Vincent  liad  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Rosset’s  candid  account 
of  his  singular  speculations. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  more  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world  re- 
quired  to  keep  a show  than  I thought  for,”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Well,  but  every  body  keeps  a show,  more  or  less,"  said  Mr. 
Rosset.  “ Look,  when  genteel  folks  give  a party,  wliat  is  it  ? Why, 
a dancing-show  to  collect  the  crowd  they  Ve  going  to  subsist  upon. 
Great  doctors  drive  about  in  their  carriages  for  the  same  reason  that 
I enter  a town  with  my  band  in  a van,  and  all  the  liorses  1 llave  got 
in  liand  : it  ’s  an  advertisement.  Do  you  think  the  show-folks  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  dress  thcmselves  in  spangles  for  a 
particular  period  of  the  day,  to  look  like  nobility,  and  dazzle  the 
bumpkins  below  as  they  strut  in  the  sun?  13ecause  if  you  do,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken.” 

They  did  not  liurry  thcmselves  upon  their  journey ; for  the  day 
was  fine,  and  the  air  soft  and  cheering.  The  rain,  too,  of  the  pre- 
ceding  evening  liad  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth,  and  the  foliage  of 
leafy  Wanvickshire  liad  never  lookcd  so  green  and  pleasant.  Rosset 
entertained  thern  with  his  reminiscences,  as  they  now  and  then  stop- 
ped  to  rest  and  bait  at  somc  little  roadside  hostelry ; and  after  their 
meal  Mr.  Fogg  generally  got  lively  in  his  imagination,  and  talked  as 
a book ; a considerable  part  of  their  journey  being  occupied  by  an  at- 
tempt  of  that  unequalled  gentleman  to  prove  what  a hit  Shakspeare 
could  liave  made  of  Hamlct  if  he  liad  introduced  somc  “real  water" 
for  the  death  of  Ophelia,  and  concluded  with  a tabican  of  the  ghost 
carrying  off  the  king  and  queen  in  a shower  of  fire. 

Vincent  joined  in  the  conversaron  with  both  his  companions ; but 
he  was  evidently  ill  at  case,  in  spite  of  the  effbrts  made  to  think 
Jightly  of  his  troubles,  which  habitual  recklessneas  liad  rendered  a 
parcel  of  his  disposition.  But  ever  and  anón  his  countenance  fe  11,  as 
dark  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  returning  with  double  gloom  by  their 
contrast  to  his  forced  unconcern,  in  spite  of  the  kind  “ Cheerly,  my 
son !”  which  the  good-hearted  dramatist  occasionally  addressed  to 
him. 
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Mr.  Fogg  saw  tluit  something  serious  weighed  upon  bis  spirits,  and 
therefore  couventionally  recommended  hitn,  from  time  to  time,  to 
overeóme  bis  sorrow ; common  advice  to  one  ¡n  trouble,  by  tbe  way, 
bul  seldom  really  consolatory  or  alleviating.  For,  bovvever  we  may 
dam  up  tbe  tule  of  misery  by  tbe  forcé  of  our  own  reasoning  and  de- 
termination,  it  still  keeps  accumulating,  and  at  last  \v i 1 1 bave  its  way, 
breaking  down  our  barrier  of  false  resolutions,  and  rushing  onward 
with  tenfold  impetuosity.  Tbe  majority  of  mankind  in  tbis  case  re- 
semble  rockets.  Tbe  more  tbeir  inward  tumult  is  cboked,  tbe  bigber 
tbey  rise  for  tbe  time : but  tbat  time  past,  tbe  worn-out  case  falls 
down  again  with  increased  momentum,  from  tbe  forced  elevation  it 
had  attained. 

Tbe  pointed  spires  of  tbe  lofty  eburebes  were  glovving  in  tbe  after- 
noon  sun  wben  tbey  reacbed  Coventry  ; and  tbeir  rugged  and  cor- 
roded  masonry  stood  out  with  pieturesque  effect  in  tbe  ruddy  ligbt. 
As  tbey  neared  tbe  eity,  Mr.  ltosset  pointed  with  pride  to  various 
posting-bills  against  palings,  walls,  and  even  trees,  setting  fortb  tbe 
attractions  of  his  circus,  and  surmounted  by  huge  woodcuts  of  human 
pyramids  and  equestrian  gymnastics.  Every  one  be  found  out  be 
asked  Mr.  Fogg  and  Vincent  “ if  it  was  not  ratber  tbe  tbing and  at 
last,  with  tbe  apparent  idea  tbat  tbey  could  not  see  to  read  them- 
selves,  be  made  tliem  balt  opposite  one  of  tbe  most  available,  whilst 
be  enumerated  tbe  leading  features  of  tbe  bilí,  conmienting,  as  be 
went  on,  as  folio ws  : — 

“ ‘ Gorgeous  Entrée  of  thc  Untamcd  Stccds  and  Costumed  E(j uva- 
trian  s in  thc  Intricatc  Feats  of  (he  Wild  Cotillion  of  Quccn  Elizabeth 
and  thc  Tartar  II orde  of  Pekín*  Ah  I I should  only  like  you  to  see 
that : eleven  ladies  and  gents,  led  by  my  daughter-in-law,  tbat  1 in- 
ven ted  myself.  ‘ The  Bounding  Ball  of  thc  Arena , Mr,  Jones , sur- 
named  by  ¿he  editors  of  thc  leading  Metropolitan  Journalsy  The  Flexible 
Curatii , or  Olympian  Air  Diver  * Fifty  somersets,  sir,  tbat  man  threw 
upon  bis  benefit.” 

<£  I should  think  tbat  brought  tbe  bouse  down/*  observed  Mr. 
Fogg. 

“ Bring  tbe  bouse  down ! nothing  like  it!”  answered  tbe  matter-of- 
fact  llosset.  “Mine  is  built  with  tbe  best  of  materials,  and  by  tbe 
best  of  artista.  No  Brummagem  here.”  And  then  be  went  on  : — 
“ 1 The  da  ring  but  graceful  Act  of  thc  Antipodcun  Equilibriiat,  Mr,  F, 
JRossety  — tbat  ’s  Frank,  — ‘ ptpufarly  known  as  thc  En  er ge  tic  Whirl- 
wirtd — be  was  born  at  Bristol,  sir;  without  6addle  or  bridle,  as  you 
will  see.  Um  ! ah  ! — ‘ Tranca  Hispaniola,  1 The  Eox-hunter  of 
AthcnSy  or  Tally-ho  of  ThcrmopyUpf  1 Bill  y Button.'  A 11  right : that 
ougkt  to  do  it.” 

And  lmving  gone  through  tbe  programme  of  many-coloured  letters, 
bis  ínind  became  relieved ; and  tbey  proceeded  on  tbeir  route. 

CHAPTER  XXX VT. 

Vincent  encounters  an  ugly  custouier,  and  gains  another  friend  tbereby. 

Tbey  went  though  part  of  tbe  eity  ; and  then  turning  from  the 
populous  streets,  again  got  olear  of  tbe  buildiugs  ; but  not  before  Mr. 
Fogg  liad  gazed  upon  Peeping  Tom,  and  laid  the  mental  kcel  of  an- 
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other  drama,  in  which  a real  person  vvas  to  take  the  place  of  the 
etfigy,  and  thus  overhear  a conspiracy  being  plotted  at  the  córner  of 
the  Street,  which  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  wrongful  Earl  of 
Coventry.  At  lengtli  tliey  cante  to  a large  space  of  ground,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a mighty  circular  tent,  with  smaller  ones  attach- 
ed  to  it — parasitical  marquees  of  various  shapes,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  ordinary  yellow  caravans  and  waggons  taking  their  ease  on  the 
outskirts.  The  style  of  the  entire  structure  was  classically  simple, 
save  at  one  end,  where  a scanty  piece  of  red  serge  festoon,  edged 
with  black,  was  stretched  across  the  principal  cntrance,  supporting  a 
scroll  labelled,  “ Rosset’s  Arena  of  Olympian  Equitation.”  At  the 
side  of  this  was  a small  tilted  cart,  wherein  Mrs.  F.  Rosset  sat  on 
the  evenings  of  performance  to  receive  the  money,  in  the  bunnet  and 
shawl  of  ordinary  life ; at  such  times  as  she  was  not  wanted  to  lead 
“ Queen  Elizabeth’s  wild  CotilIion.,, 

The  proprietor  tlirew  back  the  canvas  door  with  the  hand  of  a 
niaster,  and  ushered  his  friends  into  the  interior  of  the  arena.  It  was 
gettingdusk  in  the  approaehing  twiligbt;  but  one  or  two  candle-ends, 
iighted  upon  a large  parallelogram  of  laths  which  hung  from  the 
centre,  cast  a dim  light  over  the  arena  ; and  there  was  a transparent 
look  about  one  part  of  the  walls — if  they  might  be  termed  so — that 
indicated  a species  of  inner  marquee,  which,  to  judge  from  the  sha- 
dows  of  individuáis  occasionally  passing  baekwards  and  forvvards,  was 
inhabited. 

Several  luige  packing-cases,  four  or  five  feet  high,  were  disposed 
about  the  circus,  and  behind  one  of  these  an  enormous  dark  mass 
could  be  perceived  in  the  obscurity,  now  and  tlien  slightly  moving. 
Mr.  Rosset  saw  it,  and  immediately  exclaimcd, 

“ What,  Hadgi ! poor  oíd  fellow  ! are  you  back  again  ?” 

The  object,  that  was  looming  about  on  the  ocean  of  sawdust,  now 
turned  round,  and  moved  towards  the  proprietor,  as  Mr.  Fogg  instinc- 
tively  retreated,  and  sheltered  himsclf  behind  one  of  the  large  cases. 
Vincent  immediately  perceived  that  it  was  a large  elephant,  who  now 
approuehed  Mr.  Rosset,  with  a peculiar  cry  oí*  recognition,  and  began 
to  caress  him  with  his  trunk. 

“ So  ho,  Hadgi  I ” said  his  master;  u how  long  have  you  been 
home  ?” 

ei  Not  twenty  minutes,  governor/’  replied  a new  comer,  who  enter- 
ed  from  one  of  the  inner  tents.  “I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  along 
by  daylight,  instead  of  waiting  for  dark.  Besides,  it  advertised  the 
snop,  you  know.” 

The  speaker  was  a tall  dark  man,  of  almost  Ilerculean  form  ; with 
large  black  whiskers,  and  long  curling  hair  of  raven  hue,  which  hung 
about  his  ears  and  down  his  back,  mixing  with  the  shaggy  texture  of 
a black  bearskin  wrapper,  until  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  one  end- 
ed  and  the  other  began.  If  every  individual  bears  a likeness  more  or 
less  to  somc  animal,  then  this  man  resemblcd  a bison.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  about  him  was  the  extraordinary  expression  of  his 
eyes.  They  were  large  and  piercing,  of  such  an  intense  but  inde- 
finable  significance,  that  those  he  gazed  upon  were  dircetly  riveted 
by  his  glance,  as  though  they  were  the  focus  upon  which  all  the 
power  was  concentrated,  like  the  rays  of  heat  sent  through  a leus. 
His  hands  were  of  gigantic  size,  covered  with  hair  on  their  backs,  as 
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well  as  innumerable  scratches,  some  of  whicli  were  no  tridos ; and  when 
be  raised  one  of  them  occasionally  to  take  a huge  cigar  tbat  he  was 
smoking  (rom  bis  nioutb,  a mountain  of  m úsele  rose  from  bis  arm,  per- 
ceptible even  under  tbc  coarse  attire  in  which  be  was  enveloped.  He 
seized  one  of  the  tusks  of  tbe  elephant,  and  turning  tbe  head  of  the 
animal  on  one  side  with  apparently  irresistible  power,  carne  cióse  to 
Mr.  Rosset  and  his  companions. 

“ Scattergood,”  said  tbe  proprietor,  who  already  appeared  to  consi- 
der  Vincent  as  one  of  his  troupe , “ ibis  is  Mr.  Brandon,  our  j ungle 
monarch.  Brandon — Mr.  Fogg,  an  author.” 

The  stranger  raised  bis  bat,  and  sbaking  bis  curls  wildly  about  bis 
head,  replaced  it.  Vincent  bowed,  and  Mr.  Fogg  was  preparing  some 
courteous  address,  wben  a ferocious  roar  broke  forth  from  tbe  interior 
of  tbe  case  against  which  be  was  leaning,  of  sucb  unmitigated  feroci- 
ty,  tbat  be  sprang  away  from  it,  as  though  tbe  package  liad  been  a 
catapulta,  and  be  tbe  missile.  Ñor  did  be  stop  until,  choosing  tbe 
largest  of  two  evils,  be  liad  got  on  tbe  other  side  of  Hadgi.  The  roar 
seemed  to  be  tbe  signal  for  a general  turault ; for  tbc  next  instant  it 
was  answered  in,  if  anything,  louder  and  more  angry  tones  from  every 
one  of  the  huge  chests.  At  tbe  deafening  noise  several  men,  dressed 
something  between  strolling-players  and  stable  boys,  entered  tbe 
circus ; and  some  females  appeared  from  tbe  opening  of  the  ligbted 
tent. 

“Olí!  tliat’s  it ! 99  cried  Mr.  Brandon,  in  tones  tbat  barmonized 
well  witb  tbe  riot,  “ tbat 's  it — is  it  ? Look  herc,  Rosset, — liere's  a 
mouser.  1 drafted  her  from  Atkins’s  only  tbe  day  before  yesterday 
— wild  as  tbe  winds.” 

lie  turned  a button,  and  pulled  down  tbe  front  of  tbc  box,  disco- 
vering  tbe  iron  bars  of  a cage,  behind  which  a fine-grown  tigress, 
crouched  in  a córner,  was  snarling  a savage  deban  ce. 

“ Come  out  of  tbat ! n said  Brandon  fiercely,  tuking  up  one  of  tbc 
iron-bars  used  by  tbe  travelling  show-folks  to  make  boles  in  tbe 
ground  for  setting  tbeir  poles  in,  and  poking  tbe  animal  with  very 
little  tenderness  in  the  ribs. 

“Ah  ! bite  away  I ” he  continued,  as  the  tigress  caught  the  bar  in 
ber  mouth ; “ you  won’t  digest  tbat  very  easily. — No,  you  don’t  P be 
added,  as  tbe  brute  made  a sudden  eluteb  at  bis  hand.  “ Oh,  tbat  ’s 
tbe  game  you  ’re  up  to  ! Wc  TI  soon  settle  tbat,  my  lady.” 

To  tbe  terror  of  every  body  presen t,  Brandon  walked  round  to  tbe 
back  of  the  cage,  and  opening  a door,  entered,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rosset's 
earnest  entreaties  to  tbe  contrary.  So  perfectly  at  bis  case  did  be 
appcar,  tbat  he  took  bis  cigar  from  bis  moutb  at  tliis  instant,  and 
quietly  flicking  away  the  asbes  with  bis  little  finger  — if  it  might  be 
termed  so — replaced  it,  and  stood  face  to  face  witb  tbe  tigress. 

Every  one  in  tbe  arena  seemed  riveted  to  tbe  spot,  without  speech 
or  motion.  Tbe  daring  aet  liad  apparently  paralyzed  them. 

The  animal  cjuailed  for  an  instant  at  the  intrusión : but  innnediate- 
ly  drawing  baek  upon  ber  haunches,  witb  her  terrible  teeth  displayed 
to  tbeir  fullest  extent,  and  uttering  a low  guttural  snarl,  prepared  to 
spring.  Brandon  kept  his  piercing  eyes  fixed  upon  ber,  watching 
every  motion  ; and  so  they  remained,  the  man  and  the  animal,  for 
nearly  half  a minute,  regarding  each  other  like  two  accomplished  pu- 
gilists.  At  length,  with  a roar  of  bate,  tbe  tigiess  flew  from  tbe  cor- 
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ner  of  her  den  at  her  visitor.  But,  quicker  than  tbe  líghtning,  Bran- 
don  saw  her  intent,  and  timcd  it  so  well,  tliat  doubling  his  liuge  fist, 
lie  met  her  witli  a blow  on  tbe  head,  which  turned  tlie  animal’s  rusb 
om  one  side,  and  beat  her,  reeling,  against  tbe  bars  of  tbe  cage,  witb  a 
shock  tbat  threatened  to  burst  tliem  opcn.  Instantaneously  tbe 
tigress  repeated  her  leap,  and  a second  time  she  was  beaten  down  by 
her  opponent,  who  followed  up  thc  repulse  by  another  beavy  blow, 
inferior  only  to  tbat  from  a sledge-hammer,  which  brought  tbe  blood 
spurting  from  her  nostrils,  and  appeared  to  llave  stunned  her.  So 
thought  Brandon  as  be  approacbed  nearer,  intending  to  tbrow  bis 
wbole  weigbt  upon  tbe  prostrate  animal,  wben  tbe  tigress  turned  sud- 
denly  over,  as  if  her  wbole  spine  liad  been  disloeated,  and  mude  an- 
otber  bound.  Brandon  started  on  one  side  to  recover  bimself;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Ilis  stooping  position  in  tbe  cage  somewhafc  cramped 
bis  power  ; and  befóte  he  could  collect  tbe  Ímpetus  for  another  blow, 
tbe  spring  of  tbe  animal— cbafing  and  furious,  and  tbrowing  her  wbole 
weigbt  upon  him, — drove  bim  backwards,  and  be  was  pinned  against 
tbe  side  of  tbe  cage,  uttering  a perfect  shout  of  terror.  At  tbe  same 
time  tbe  door  of  tbe  den  flew  widely  opon.  His  cry  was  echoed  by 
tbose  outside,  and  tbe  other  beasts  again  addcd  tlieir  roar  to  tbe  tu- 
mult,  as  tbe  oscillation  of  tlieir  cages  from  side  to  side  showed  bow 
they  wcrc  excited  at  tbe  noise.  One  or  two  of  tbe  grooms  darted  off 
to  tbe  stable  for  some  implement  of  attack : others  fled  precipitately  ; 
whilst  Rosset,  catcbing  up  tbe  ¡ron  dibbler,  tbrust  it  witb  all  bis 
rnight  against  tbe  animafs  head,  whose  jaws  were  now  reeking  witb 
its  own  blood.  But  this  attack  liad  only  tbe  eílect  of  increasing  her 
rage;  and  almost  immediately  Brandon,  witb  a frightful  oatb,  scream- 
ed  in  agony, 

“ Sbe  's  fastened  on  my  arm.  I ’m  a dead  man  !” 

Without  a word,  and  before  a moment  liad  passed,  Vincent  was  at 
tbe  door  of  tbe  cage.  Not  a second  could  be  lost;  in  another  clutch 
tbe  fangs  of  tbe  tigress  might  llave  been  on  Brandon’s  throat.  He 
dashed  boldly  in,  and  tbrew  bis  arms  fcarlessly  round  tbe  animal’s 
neck  ; then  compressing  bis  embrace  witb  all  tbe  forcé  he  was  ablc  to 
collect,  literally  choked  tbe  infuriated  beast  from  her  prey,  as  some 
shreds  of  tbe  coat  carne  away  in  her  talons.  But  be  was  not  pre- 
pared for  her  thus  so  suddenly  loosing  ber  gripe  ; and  losing  bis  ba- 
lance, be  fell  backwards  tbrougb  tbe  door,  togetber  witb  tbe  tigress, 
upon  tbe  ground  of  tbe  opcn  arena. 

There  was  instantaneously  a general  ñight  of  all  who  liad  hitherto 
been  tbe  lookers-on  at  this  fearful  encounter.  But  Brandon  reeover- 
ed  bimself  in  a moment,  and  following  bis  antagonist,  tbrew  bimself 
down  upon  tbe  brute  as  sbe  lay  prostrate,  still  beld  down  by  Vincent, 
and  struggling  in  tbe  saw-dust.  Again  tbe  blows  fell  like  hail  upon 
tbe  animafs  head  : every  roar  bccamc  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  half- 
strangled,  stunned,  and  nearly  dead,  Brandon  drew  tbe  tigress  by  ber 
hind  legs  to  tbe  door,  and  thrusting  tbe  body  into  tbe  cage  witb  bis 
foot,  closed  it  after  ber. 

“ You  can  come  back ! 99  be  cried,  as  soon  as  be  liad  drawn  bis 
breath.  “ Pbew  ! I never  liad  sucli  a squeak  before  ; and  should  cer- 
tainly  never  llave  liad  tbe  chance  of  another  if  it  liad  not  been  for 
you.  Give  me  your  hand,  oíd  fellow  : you  re  another  !” 

It  was  fortúnate  tbat  Vincent’s  hand  was  a strong  one ; liad  it  not 
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been,  Mr.  Brandon’s  grasp  would  have  crushed  it  like  a vice.  Mr. 
llosset  iiow  re-appeared,  with  one  or  two  of  thc  others,  who  liad 
thought  it  advisable  to  get  out  of  tlie  way. 

“ It  ’s  a pity  this  didn’t  liappen  on  a niglit  of  performance,”  ob- 
served  the  proprietor ; “ ¡t  would  have  made  us  at  once.  Scatter- 
good,  you  *re  a wonderful  fellow,  and  must  join  our  troop.  You  símil 
be  ajungle  monarch  yourselfsome  day;  and  I 'm  sure  you ’re  good 
for  a trampoline  now.” 

A timid  voice  called  their  attention  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceed- 
ed;  and  tliere,  in  the  recess  of  an  empty  cage,  the  door  of  which 
he  had  bolted  after  him,  shrouded  by  his  cloak,  and  looking  like  a 
niild  brigand  in  ainbush,  was  Mr.  Fogg ; in  such  great  tremour  and 
agitation,  that  their  most  earnest  assurances  of  perfect  safety  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  him  forth.  But  at  length  he  emerged,  and 
exclaimed,  “ 1 breathe  again  ! ” after  the  manner  of  the  lady  helping 
the  captive  prince  to  escape,  when  she  informs  the  audience,  as 
she  looks  from  the  window,  that“  he  has  passed  the  sentry  unobserved. 
Ah  ! he  is  seen,  and  one  of  the  guards  levels  his  arquebuse  ! He 
fires!  — he  is  lost!  — no;  he  has  gained  thc  eastern  battlement  — 
saved  I saved  I” 

During  this  interval  Brandon  had  stripped  up  his  coat,  and  exposed 
his  arm,  which  was  torn,  and  still  bleeding  from  the  teeth  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  would  have  been  pronounced  a serious  wound  by  any  body; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  think  so,  and  merely  applied  some  brown 
paper  and  vinegar,  which  he  said  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for 
every  accident,  in  spite  of  Rosset’s  wisli  that  he  should  go  to  a 
doctor. 

“ The  remedy,”  said  Mr.  Fogg,  “ has  certainly  the  authority  of 
antiquity  on  its  side.  There  is  a legend  respecting  two  children 
drawing  water  from  an  Artesian  w'ell  on  an  eminence,  who  lost 
their  footing  whilst  descending,  by  which  one  received  a severe  in- 
jury on  the  scalp.  It  appears  thc  meaos  cmployed  by  the  mother 
were  the  same:  and  with  good  eflect.  I studied  the  story  once  for 
the  opening  of  a pantomimo.” 

And  immediatel}r  Mr.  Fogg  was  lost  in  a reverie  of  reminiscences 
respecting  the  effeets  he  meant  to  have  produced  ; until  his  thoughts 
were  broken  in  upon  by  Mr.  Rosset  recommending  thetn  to  bespeak 
beds  at  a neighbouring  public-house,  if  they  wished  any  that  night. 
Vincent  would  have  been  very  well  contení  with  the  saw-dust  of  the 
circle  for  a couch;  but  the  proximity  of  a loose  elephant,  and  several 
caged  animáis,  was  quite  sufíicient  to  deter  Mr.  Fogg  from  any  such 
method  of  lodging ; and  so,  not  wishing  to  desert  his  patrón,  he  ac- 
companied  the  author  to  a modest  inn  cióse  to  the  circus,  after  reitc- 
rated  expressions  of  gratitude  from  Mr.  Brandon,  and  a promise  from 
the  proprietor  of  an  introduction  on  the  morrow  to  the  mysteries  of  a 
circus. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Clara  is  exposed  to  fresli  indignities. 

Several  days  passed  before  poor  Clara  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  shock  she  had  received,  to  leave  her  room.  Her  mother 
carne  every  day  to  see  her,  and  each  time  at  parting  wished  to  take 
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her  lióme  again.  But  tliis  Clara  always  objected  to.  Mrs.  Constable, 
who  looked  ¡n  about  every  other  morning  with  a few  coid  inquines, 
for  which  the  tuition  of  ber  cbildren  was  a far  more  important  motive 
tlian  the  liealtli  oftbeir  governess,  liad  notsaid  any  more  about  Clara's 
quitting  her  situation ; and  she  was  fearful,  if  she  once  went  homc, 
that  something  might  occur  to  prevcnt  her  from  rcturning.  For, 
crushed  and  heartbroken  as  she  was  at  Constable’s,  the  prospect  of 
being  again  dependunt  upon  her  own  family,  whocould  so  ill  afford  it, 
and  to  whom  every  shilling  was  an  object,  was  far  more  distressing. 

Miss  Deacon  — the  governess  to  Mrs.  Armstrong  — carne  in  con- 
stantly  to  see  her ; and  it  was  not  until  Bingham  revealed  it,  that 
Clara  found  her  kind  acquaintance  devoted  at  least  an  liour  every 
morning  to  the  children  in  the  nursery  before  she  visited  the  invalid. 
To  tliis  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  object,  because,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  Armstrongs  were  amongst  her  great  connexions.  And  Dr.  Her- 
bert  also  carne  frequently  — a kind-hearted  and  excellent  individual, 
with  those  friendly  and  soothing  manners  which  in  somc  members  of 
the  profession  excite  so  mucli  confídence,  and  arise  from  the  con- 
stant  association  with  scencs  of  troublc  and  sickness  acting  on  a dis- 
position  naturally  overflowing  with  good  feeling.  lie  also  brought  her 
books  (in  the  majority  of  which  bis  son’s  ñame  was  written);  now 
and  then  a bouquet  of  fresh  flowers ; and  was  altogether  so  gentle 
and  attentive,  that  when  he  patted  Clara  on  the  shoulder,  or  putting 
her  curls  aside  from  her  ¡míe  forehead,  told  her  that  she  would  soon 
be  better,  she  felt  tempted  to  throw  her  arms  about  bis  neck,  and 
kiss  him,  as  though  he  liad  been  a second  father.  And  one  day, 
when  Mrs.  Scattergood  was  tliere,  as  she  was  about  to  leave,  he  in- 
sisted  upon  taking  her  the  whole  way  lióme  in  his  own  carriage, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  all  in  his  way  to  see  a patient, 
which  in  reality  was  not  the  case.  Ñor  would  lie  ever  licar  of  re- 
ceiving  the  slightest  fee  for  his  attention. 

At  length  the  low  fever  into  which  Clara  liad  been  tlirown  left  her, 
and  she  carne  down  stairs.  She  was  somewhat  comforted  in  her 
wretchedness  to  find  that  Mrs.  Constable  did  not  hint  at  her  de- 
parture;  but  in  the  short  period  that  liad  elapsed  the  children  liad  bc- 
eome  more  unbearable  tlian  ever;  and  with  her  weak  and  shattered 
spirits,  she  was  perfectly  unable  to  keep  them  in  anything  like  order. 
It  fortunately  happened,  however,  that  at  tliis  period  the  approach- 
ing  hall  was  all  that  occupied  Mrs.  Constable’s  mind;  and  the  chil- 
dren, having  lieard  tliey  were  to  appear  as  fairies,  or  pages,  or  some- 
thing  of  the  sort,  were  so  cntirely  wrapt  up  in  the  anticipation  of  display, 
and  so  engrossed  in  contemplating  the  bits  of  lama  and  tinsel  which 
they  knew  were  to  adorn  tlieir  dresses,  that  liad  they  been  as  doeile 
as  lambs,  ¡L  would  have  been  equally  ditticult  to  have  confined  their 
attention  to  learning.  And  so  they  chiefly  passed  the  time  in  quar- 
relingas  to  who  would  be  the  finest;  and  informing  Clara  of  their 
convietion — the  result  of  much  discussion  amongst  tliem  sel  ves — that 
she  liad  no  money  to  buy  anything  half  so  pretty.  But  these  were 
not  all  the  triáis  the  governess  liad  to  undergo. 

One  morning,  when  Bingham  liad  been  ser.t  out  to  walk  with  the 
children  to  some  friends  of  the  Constables,  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  on  a 
message  respecting  the  approaehing  gaiety,  Clara  was  left  alone  in 
the  nursery,  very  sad  and  lonely,  thinking  of  lióme  and  its  troubles, 
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and  Vincent,  until  her  meditations  liad  borne  her  down  to  the  extreme 
of  despondency.  Everything  around  her  appeared  frowning  and  un- 
sympathizing.  The  very  inanimate  articles  ahout  the  chamber  as- 
sumed  a dogged,  severe  air;  a chilling  audiblé  silence  impressed  her 
with  a double  feeling  of  desolation : and  even  a few  plants,  which  she 
liad  bought,  and  which  were  placed  outside  the  window,  were  quiver- 
ing  ¡n  a eold  remorseless  air,  as  their  petáis  fell  one  by  one  beneath 
its  ¡nñuence.  Clara  was  indeed  very,  very  wretched. 

She  had  rung  the  bell  fot*  something  that  was  wanted  in  the 
nursery,  two  or  three  times,  without  the  least  attention  having  been 
paid  to  the  summons.  At  last  the  extreme  plusli  leisurely  walked  up 
stairs,  and  having  accomplished  bis  mission,  instead  of  leaving  the 
room,  began  brushing  up  the  hearth  — for  which  there  was  not  the 
slightcst  occasion,  and  apparently  trying  the  variety  of  combinations 
that  the  position  of  the  fire-irons  could  be  made  to  assume.  At  last 
he  spoke,  with  a presuming  smirk  : — 

“ I ’m  glad  to  see  you  about  again ; I thought  you  were  going  to 
leave  us.” 

He  addressed  these  words  to  Clara  in  the  same  tone  of  familiarity 
that  he  would  have  used  to  the  upper  houscmaid  : and  there  was 
sucli  an  easy  insolence  in  his  manner,  that  Clara,  without  making  any 
reply,  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  into  the  Street.  13 ut  the 
extreme  plush  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  down. 

“ Do  you  like  your  place?*’ he  inquired.  <(l  should  think  yon 
found  it  rather  dull  up  here  ? Why  don’t  you  come  down  stairs  now 
and  then  ? We  ’re  the  right  sort,  you  *11  find.” 

“ I will  trouble  you  to  leave  the  room  !”  exclaimed  Clara  hurriedly, 
and  crimsoning  with  indignado!). 

“ Oh  ! no  ofíence,  if  you ’re  too  high,”  continued  the  man;  “ only 
1 thought,  as  you  met  that  gent  in  the  hall  that  night,  you  mightn’t 
be  above  it.” 

Overwhelmed  with  mingled  terror  and  rage  at  the  insult,  Clara 
hastily  caught  up  her  work,  and  was  about  leaving  the  room,  when 
the  man  placed  himself  at  the  door. 

“ Now,  don’t  be  in  a passion  : that  ’s  a pity  I”  he  exclaimed.  “ I 
thought  you  were  a dilferent  kind  of  person,  my  dear ; especially  as 
you  have  lost  the  party  you  kept  company  with.  Come;  don’t  be 
cross  ! Make  friends,  now,  won’t  you  ?” 

Me  left  the  door,  and  advanced  towards  her,  as  Clara  rushed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and,  hoarse  with  emotion,  again  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  room  instantly.  But  he  only  returned  the  eommand 
with  an  insolcnt  leer,  and  appeared  desirous  of  approaching  still 
nearer;  when  Clara  seized  a water-bottle  from  the  children’s  dressing- 
stand — «the  only  thing,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  that  she  could 
lay  hands  upon,  — and  flung  it  with  all  her  forcé  at  the  liead  of  the 
miserable  menial  who  addressed  her.  The  man  reeled  back,  half- 
stunned  by  the  concussion,  for  the  glass  broke  against  his  forehead, 
and  cut  it  dceply ; and  Clara,  taking  advantage  of  this,  darted  from 
the  nursery  to  her  own  chamber,  locked  the  door,  and  threw  her- 
self  upon  her  bed  in  a violent  fit  of  hysterics,  until  a flood  of  tears 
carne  to  her  relief.  At  any  time  the  results  of  such  an  insult  would 
have  been  terribly  severe;  but  now,  weak  and  shaken  as  she  was, 
and  scarcely  convalescent,  it  completely  cruslied  her. 
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There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue ; i t.  was  to  inform  Mrs.  Con- 
stable inimediately  of  the  servants  insolent  audacity  : if  this  were  not 
done,  a licence  would  be  given  to  all  future  similar  indignities.  And, 
accordingly,  in  about  an  hour,  wlien  she  liad  sopoewhat  recovered, 
liaving  ascertained  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  at  lióme,  she 
descended,  timid  and  heart-broken,  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  children  liad  returncd,  and  were  there  also,  having  their 
dresses  tried  on,  and  being  instructed  by  a cheerless  little  man,  with 
an  equally  unhappy-looking  little  fiddle,  hovv  to  perform  a species  of 
juvenile  divertissement.  Neville,  who  was  habited  as  a page, — not  a 
boy  in  buttons,  but  that  species  termed  “ pretty  ” in  popular  ballads, 
— was  roaring  and  stamping  with  anger  because  bis  sisters  had  got 
wings,  and  he  had  not;  and  Blanche  and  Eleanor  were  being  placed 
in  remarkably  unstable  attitudes  by  the  dismal,  small  professor,  and 
were  only  restrained  from  expressing  their  dislike  of  sucli  schooling 
by  the  consideration  that  they  were  showing  off. 

“ Goodness  gracious,  Miss  Scattergood,  how  ill  you  are  looking  !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Constable  as  she  saw  Clara’s  palé  face,  upon  her  en- 
tering  the  drawing-room.  “ I hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  laid  up 
again  : really.  I aro  sure  1 can't  tell  what  we  should  do  without  yon 
just  now.  I don’t.  know  what  you  think,  but  in  spite  of  MissDeacon’s 
kindness,  the  children  appear  to  have  gone  back  very  much  lately.” 

“I  like  Miss  Deacon  better  than  her,”  said  Neville,  nodding  his 
head  towards  Clara.  lie  was  one  of  those  terrible  children  who, 
whatever  temper  they  may  hnppen  to  be  in,  always  have  their  ears 
widely  sensitive  to  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  prove  that 
there  is  a direct  anatomical  communication  between  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  the  mouth. 

u So  does  mamma,  sir,”  said  Blanche.  "Maroma  P she  continued, 
“ now,  didn’t  you  say  that  Miss  Scattergood  wasn’t  so  good  as  Miss 
Deacon  ?" 

M Silence,  Blanche,  this  instant,  and  attend  to  Mr.  Scurry,”  said 
Mrs.  Constable.  Tlien,  turning  to  Clara,  she  added,  “ Did  you  want 
anything  with  me,  Miss  Scattergood?” 

"1  wished  to  speak  to  you  for  an  instant,  ma’am,  ifyou  were  at 
leisure  ; but — perhaps  now  you  are  engaged  ?” 

Clara  looked  round  at  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  as  if  she 
did  not  like  to  say  anything  bcfore  them.  For  a wonder,  Mrs.  Con- 
stable perceived  her  meaning,  or  rather  expressed  that  such  was  the 
case.  She  rose,  and  walked  ¡uto  the  back  drawing-room,  followed  by 
Clara,  and  closed  the  doors  behind  her. 

“ Now,  what  is  it  you  have  to  communicate  ? ” said  the  lady  with 
dignity,  as  soon  a9  they  were  alone. 

“ I scarccly  know  if  I ant  right  in  so  doing,”  rcplied  Clara  trem- 
büngly.  “ I hope  if  such  is  not  the  case  you  will  excuse  me.” 

u You  will  oblige  me  by  coming  to  the  point,  Miss  Scattergood,” 
returned  Mrs.  Constable ; “ for  you  see  I have  plenty  on  my  hands 
just  at  present.” 

ft  1 have  becn  grossly  insulted  by  one  of  your  servants,  ma'am/' 
answered  Clara,  “ and  I have  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  protection  but 
yourself.” 

u Indeedí  and,  pray,  who  was  that?” 
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“ Edwards,  the  íootman.  Had  1 been  the  lowest  menial  in  your 
house,  lie  could  not  llave  treated  me  with  such  cruel  insolence.” 

Mrs.  Constable  remained  silent  for  a minute,  stretching  a piece  of 
tinsel-lace  over  her  fingers,  as  if  admiring  the  fabric,  whilst  Clara 
gazed  at  her  with  a ílushed  and  anxious  countenance ; fur  she  was  not 
palé  now. 

“ Well,  I think/’  cxclaimcd  the  lady  at  last, — “l  fchink,  if  you  are 
prudent,  Miss  Scattergood,  you  \v i 1 1 let  the  matter  drop.  I make  a 
point  of  never  interfering  with  the  quarrels  of  the  domestics.” 

“ But  I am  not  one  of  your  domestics,  ma’ara  !*’ 

“No;  I do  not  say  that,  exactly.  However,  I must  decline  inter- 
fering in  the  matter,  for  Edwards  is  un  excellent  servant,  and  were  he 
to  go,  I do  not  know  where  1 could  look  for  another.  Besides,”  she 
added,  “ 1 cannot  understand  how  any  domestic  of  mine  should  cease 
to  treat  you  with  respect,  unless,  by  some  means  or  other, — I do  not 
say  voluntarily  — you  had  already  forfeited  it.  I trust  lilis  will  be 
the  last  I shall  hear  of  it.** 

Mrs.  Constable  bowed  gravely  to  Clara,  as  mueh  as  to  inform  her 
that  she  did  not  wish  the  conversation  prolonged,  and  sailed  majes- 
tically  towards  the  door.  But  beí’ore  she  leí t the  room  she  turned 
back,  and  observed  to  Clara, 

“Oh!  by  the  way,  Miss  Scattergood — of  course  we  shall  expect  to 
see  you  in  the  ball-room  on  the  14th.  I do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a fancy  dress ; for  that  would  perhaps  press  rather  hardly 
on  you.  A plain  muslin,  with  a few  flowers,  will  be  quite  suílicient; 
and  if  you  ehoose  to  trim  it  with  silvcr,  my  dresser  can  get  you  some 
strips  at  the  lowest  cost/’ 

And  with  these  heartless  observations  the  lady  quitted  the  room. 

Clara  remained  in  the  same  nosition  for  some  little  time  after  she 
had  left,  in  the  most  perfect  blank  of  despondeney,  almost  paralyzed 
by  the  coid  and  cruel  indifferenee  of  her  employer.  But  she  was  ere 
long  compelled  to  aeeompany  her  charges  back  to  the  nursery ; and 
then,  with  a breaking  hcart  and  crushed  spirits,  amidst  their  squabbles 
and  cutting  remarks,  commenced  the  daily  heavy  task  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  instruct  them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  afternoon  that  her  pupils 
at  times  read  how  or  what  tliey  pleased  without  a remark  from  their 
governess,  or  obtained  no  answers  to  their  wearying  and  useless  ques- 
tions.  The  mind  of  the  poor  girl  w as  far  difíerently  occupied. 


CII AFTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Constables’  bal  costumc t and  its  consequ enees. 

Any  one  with  the  most  infinitesimal  amount  of  pcrception  would 
soon  liave  discovered,  had  the  opportunity  been  allowed  them,  that 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Constables  wfas  conducted  on  the  prin- 
cipie of  praetising  prívate  parsimonv  to  sustain  public  display ; and 
this  was  observable,  more  or  less,  in  every  one  of  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements.  They  were  types  of,  perhaps»  the  largest  cluss  of  the 
middling  metropolitan  circles,  whose  abodes  range  from  the  passé 
square  to  the  West  End  Street,  the  patrician  locality  of  which  is  but 
just  beginning  to  be  questioned. 

Very  early  in  tile  morning  Mrs.  Constable  might  be  met  making 
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very  large  parchases  at  the  shops  in  Tottenham  Court  Iload,  when 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  her  great  acquaintances  seeing  her  : 
but  ¡n  the  afternoon,  when  every  one  was  about,  she  encountered 
them  in  patrician  thoroughfarés,  and  at  Grst-rate  cstablishmcnts, 
where  she  bouglit  the  least  expensive  article  shc  could,  consistent 
with  the  vvish  of  appearing  always  to  deal  there.  Iler  household  ar- 
rangements  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan.  Everything  was  made 
subservient  to  show : and  a wide  difference  existed  between  the  usual 
domestic  meáis,  and  those  which  even  the  presence  of  a few  guests 
called  forth.  Nothing  could  then  be  more  splendid  tlian  the  appoint- 
ments  of  the  table ; but  even  in  this  there  was  economy,  for  all  the 
anieles,  expensive  as  they  liad  been  at  íirst,  yielded  good  interest 
upon  their  outlay.  The  richly-chased  silver  dish  raised  the  six 
minikin  cutlets  it  contained  to  a dignity  that  four  times  the  quantity 
would  never  have  attained  on  common  earthenware.  The  modest 
moselle  in  its  shining  cooler,  placed  there  for  display  alone — since, 
in  the  absence  of  ice,  there  was  of  course  no  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  silver  vase  and  that  of  the  room,  — was  thought 
fur  more  of  than  if  its  humblc  bottle  had  been  moving  unobtrusively 
about  the  table.  The  epergne,  with  its  cut-glass,  and  crown  of  wax- 
fruit,  cost  nothing  to  keep  when  it  was  not  in  use  ; and  when  it  was, 
oecupied  the  place  of  a dish.  The  massive  jug,  sparkling  from  a 
tlmusand  faccts,  turned  the  vin  ordmaire  of  tolerable  excellence  into 
patrician  claret : and  so  on  with  everything.  Even  in  the  ball  Mrs. 
Constable  was  about  to  give,  there  was  not  one  extra  for  display 
which  had  not  been  husbanded  from  the  common  routine  of  manage- 
ment,  — not  an  extra  wax-candle  for  which  the  guests  were  not  m- 
debted  as  tnuch  to  her  frugality  as  to  the  bees  which  produced  it. 

At  last  the  cvening  arrived,  and  the  dowagcr-likc  gravity  of  Fitz- 
roy  Square  was  scared  by  unwonted  clatter.  It  was  a warm  night; 
and  the  blinds  were  up,  and  the  Windows  open,  which  materially  in- 
creased  Mrs.  Constable’s  satisfaction,  already  brought  about  by  the 
sight  of  a crowd  round  the  door,  marshalled  by  two  policemen,  await- 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  eompany. 

The  house  had  been  certainly  very  wcll  arranged.  The  staircase 
was  bordered  by  the  choicest  ílowers,  from  the  hall  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  long  festoons  of  creeping  plants  were  twined  about  the 
bronze  balusters.  All  the  doors  had  been  removed  ; and  in  some  in- 
stanccs  their  places  supplied  by  more  flowers,  on  either  side  of  clear 
muslin  screens.  A small  conservatory  had  been  fitted  up  as  a species 
ofTurkish  tent,  with  a rich  curtain  hanging  before  it — a very  temple 
of  flirtation  ; and  endless  lines  of  starry  lights  were  burning  in  every 
direction,  elustered  round  the  handsome  chandeliers,  or  projected  in 
brilliant  semicircles  in  front  of  the  rich  pier-glasses. 

No  one  had  yet  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Constable  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  governess  and  the  children,  who  in  their  dresses  were 
as  restlessly  anxious  as  they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  been 
under  such  circurastances.  Clara,  although  palé  and  dispirited,  look- 
ed  most  lovcly.  Ilcr  dress  was  simply  of  muslin,  edged  with  narrow 
silver  lace,  and  decoratcd  with  two  or  three  small  bouquets,  all  the 
work  of  her  own  hands ; and  her  hair,  in  plain  bands,  was  without  an 
ornament  of  anykind  except  one  white  camellia,  which  had  beensent 
to  her  anonymously  that  morning,  — an  event  which  had  called  forth 
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much  animadversión  from  the  mistress  o f the  house,  who  expressed 
great  surprise  that  Clara  sliould  wear  it  under  such  circumstances. 
But  for  once  Clara  ivas  not  hurt  by  her  remarles ; and  kept  the 
camellia,  in  spite  of  being  talked  at  for  balf  an  liour. 

Mrs.  Constable’s  feelings  as  she  gazed  at  Clara  were  somewhat  in- 
definable.  She  was  angry  with  her — ccrtainly  very  angry — for  being 
so  pretty  ; but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  pleased  to  find  onc  of  her 
dependants  looked  so  creditable.  Perhaps,  of  the  two  emotions,  the 
first  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  she  presently  said, 

“ You  will  oblige  me  by  not  dancing  too  often,  Miss  Scattergood ; 
indeed,  I would  rather  that  you  did  not  at  all,  at  least  whilst  other 
ladies  are  sitting  down.  If  you  are  asked,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you 
to  say  that  you  are  indisposed.  Hark ! there  is  an  arrival.” 

A loud  knock  was  followed  by  the  rustling  of  brocade,  as  some  of 
the  company  were  announced.  As  they  entered  the  room,  that  Clara 
might  receive  a lesson  in  knowing  her  position,  Mrs.  Constable,  after 
the  reception,  said  aloud, 

“ Miss  Scattergood,  I will  trouble  you  to  bring  my  fan  down.  I 
liave  left  it  on  the  table  in  my  room.” 

As  Mr.  Constable  was  still  upstairs,  encasing  himself  in  a dress 
after  the  pattern  of  the  traditionary  Roger  Conestable  in  the  library, 
the  lady  well  knew  Clara  could  not  go  into  the  room  ; but  she  was 
sure  that  the  hint  would  be  salutary,  and  was  also  well-timed. 

The  company  now  bogan  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession,  and  there 
was  soon  a line  of  carriages  that  reached  entirely  to  the  comer  oí 
Fitzroy  Street.  Mrs.  Constable  gazed  with  pride  upon  the  really 
brilliant  tlirong  she  liad  collected  together,  and  watched  withadmira- 
tion — it  was  not  love — the  manner  in  which  her  children  were  being 
flattered  and  petted  by  her  friends.  Certainly  the  costumes  had  been 
chosen  with  great  taste.  There  were  few  amongst  them  that  were 
conventional : and  when  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  sliowy  trinkets 
sparkled,  and  plumes  waved  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  perhaps  some 
of  the  lady’s  self-conceit  might  liave  been  forgiven.  Evcn  Clara’s 
passive  face  lost  some  of  its  sadness,  and  lighted  up  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  showy  groups.  But  the  next  instant  it  was  sad  as  before, 
for  the  moment’s  excitement  had  passed,  and  the  bitter  truth  carne 
back  to  her  heart  that  she  was  u only  the  governess.” 

Dr.  Ilerbert  was  amongst  the  latest  arrivals.  He  brought  a party 
with  him,  and  Clara’s  pulse  beat  quicker — she  scarcely  knewf  why — 
as  his  own  and  his  son’s  ñames  wrere  announced  w ith  tliose  of  onc  or 
two  otliers,  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  crowd.  The  Doctor  was 
eífcctively  dressed  as  a soldier  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Ilerbert 
wore  a beautiful  moyen  age  costume  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Tentli : 
a dark  claret  velvet  tunic  with  long  scarlet  hose,  and  pointed  shoes. 
A very  handsome  girl  in  corresponding  fe m ale  attire  was  leaning  on 
his  arm ; and  at  tliis  moment  Clara  thought  she  sliould  liave  felt 
happier  had  he  been  quite  alone.  But  as  the  young  lady  turned  round, 
and  Clara  beheld  her  lovely  but  thoughtful  face,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  burst  from  her  as  she  recognized  Amy  Grantham. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  round  the  door,  where  many  of  the  “ wall- 
tlowers”  had  collected,  as  that  race  usually  do — generally  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  most  in  the  way — that  Clara  could  not  get  near  her 
friends.  But  iu  an  instant  the  wholc  truth  shot  across  her  mind,  and 
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she  wondered  shc  liad  not  thought  of  it  before.  Mrs.  Grantham  was 
Dr.  Herberos  sister;  and  she  recollected  that  a match  hadlongbecn 
talked  of  between  Amy  and  her  cousin  Herbert,  at  the  time  her 
family  lived  near  Brentwood.  The  sensations  of  the  last  two  minutes 
had  been  so  rapid  and  unexpected  that,  ¡n  her  prcsent  fragüe  State  of 
health,  they  nearly  overcame  lier,  and  she  leant  against  a marble 
pedestal  for  support.  But  a quadrille  commenced,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
stable called  her  to  look  aftcr  the  children,  who  were  attitudinizing 
about  the  room  in  cvery  body’s  way.  With  some  trouble  she  con- 
trived  to  draw  them  aside — a display  of  authority  which  Neville  re- 
sented  by  tearing  off  one  or  two  of  the  bouquets  on  her  dress.  But 
this  produced  little  annoyance;  for  during  the  quadrille  her  entirc 
gaze  and  thought»  were  centercd  on  Herbert,  whose  graceful  and 
manly  figure  gliding  about  the  room  threw  all  others  in  the  shade. 

f<  Who  is  that  fine  girl?”  asked  a guest,  pointing  to  Amy. 

A Miss  Grantham,  I believe,”  returned  another;  “she  comes 
out  of  Essex.  I hear  she  is  engaged  to  young  Herbert — the  gentle- 
man  she  is  dancing  with.” 

“I  suppose  it  is  a good  match  for  hiin,”  said  the  first  speaker. 

“1  think  not,”  replied  his  friend.  “ Grantham’s  income  has  been 
reduced  to  nothing : but  Herhert’s  expectations  are  first-rate.  He 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  they  tell  me.” 

Poor  Clara  I 

As  the  quadrille  finished,  Herbert  and  Amy  carne  round  in  the 
promenade,  and  he  stopped  as  he  passed  the  recess  wherein  Clara 
was  sitting,  to  speak  to  her,  gently  pressing  her  hand  as  he  inquired 
kindly  after  her  health. 

“ I see  you  have  ehosen  a vcry  nice  camcllia  for  your  toilet,”  he 
added,  in  a low  but  impressive  voice,  as  he  almost  looked  through 
Clara’s  eyes  with  his  own. 

Clara  coloured  slightly,  but  beyond  this  took  no  notice,  evidently 
avoiding  the  subject  by  speaking  to  Amy,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
tlian  her  friend  had  previously  been,  at  this  unexpected  meeting. 
But  she  greeted  her  warmly,  and  ex p ressed  her  satisfhction  at  seeing 
her  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis. 

“ You  may  be  released  from  your  thraldom,  gallant  coz,”  said  Amy, 
smiling  at  Herbert.  Poor  victim  ! you  have  been  very  good.  But 
you  can  go  now,  for  I mean  to  have  a long,  long  chat  with  Miss 
Scattergood.” 

Herbert  raised  his  pluuied  cap  to  both  the  ladies,  as  he  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  company,  but  his  last  glance  restcd  upon 
Clara. 

The  two  young  girls  were  soon  seated,  side  by  side,  in  one  of  the 
reeesses  of  the  Windows,  lialf  concealed  by  the  curtains  of  rnuslin 
and  yellow  damask  on  each  side.  One  might  have  looked  long  about 
the  ball-room  before  two  such  fair  creatures  could  have  been  placed 
together,  as  the  visitor  and  the  governess.  A few  hurried  remarks 
passed  between  them,  and  when  another  dance  commenced,  they  en- 
tered  into  a deep  and  earnest  conversaron. 

Tlie  discourse  was  long  and  serious  ; and,  wound  up  together  as 
they  soon  found  their  interests  were,  nothing  on  either  side  was  con- 
cealed from  the  otlier.  But  not  until  this  evening  had  Clara  been 
clearly  aware  of  the  real  extent  to  which  the  attachmcnt  between 
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Arny  and  her  brother  had  gone,  having  put  down  nuich  of  Vincent’s 
hurried  narrative  ¡n  the  hall  to  the  excited  State  in  which  he  then 
was.  Yet,  as  she  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  devoted  girl  tlie  cor- 
roborating  account  of  the  fearful  scenes  through  which  they  had 
lately  passed — tlieir  meeting,  the  fire,  and  Vincent’s  escape — she 
almost  felt  a weight  tuken  from  her  mind  as  it  proved  that  no  other 
feeling  than  fricndship  existed  betwéGn  Arny  and  young  Herbert. 

“ He  told  me  to  write  to  you,”  said  Clara,  alluding  to  her  brother, 
“but  I have  been  very  ill  since  then,  and  was  also  afraid  lest  you 
should  be  from  borne.  I had  a letter  from  him  }resterday.” 

“ You  know  his  address,  then?*’  inquired  Arny  anxiously. 

“ This  is  it,”  replied  Clara,  producing  the  letter ; “ you  can  read  it 
if  you  please — your  ñame  is  mentioned  in  it  more  than  once.” 

Arny  took  the  letter,  and  hurriedly  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  as  Herbert  advanced  towards  them. 

“ If  you  have  quite  finished  this  interesting  discourse,  Miss  Scat- 
tergood,” he  said,  “ I shall  be  happy  to  dance  witli  you.  For  I have 
also  something  to  say.” 

Clara  bowecí,  and  rose  to  take  his  arm  ; and  they  were  going  to 
take  their  place  in  the  quadrille,  when  Mrs.  Constable  crossed  the 
room,  and  exclaimed, 

st  Miss  Scattergood,  Neville  is  very  poorly — it  must  be  the  excite- 
ment.  Bingham  is  engaged  in  the  ice-room,  so  I will  thank  you  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  nursery  for  half  an  liour.  I have  been  looking  for 
you  every  wh  ere.” 

“ You  must  not  take  Miss  Scattergood  away,”  said  Herbert  to  the 
lady  of  the  mansión.  “ She  is  engaged  to  me  for  this  dance.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  returned  Mrs.  Constable,  certainly  not  looking 
so,  “ but  the  poor  child  is  really  quite  ill.  Ilowever,  you  will  have 
no  lack  of  partners,  Mr.  Herbert.  I shall  make  you  vain  if  I tell  you 
the  conquests  you  are  making.”  And,  dropping  her  voice,  she  said 
in  a low  tone,  and  only  meant  for  his  ear,  “ Besides,  I think  you  may 
look  higher  than  a governess.” 

Clara  heard  every  syllable.  She  drew  her  arm  away  from  her  in- 
tended partner’s,  and  passed  through  the  doorway,  outside  of  which 
Master  Neville  was  standing,  very  fractious  and  unpleasant,  having 
gone  down  with  every  refreshment  party,  and  considerably  iudulged. 
But  Herbert  immediatcly  followed  her,  and  said  hurriedly, 

“Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.  I shall  keep  a place  for  you  at 
supper  ; and  if  you  are  not  t.here,  I shall  come  and  fetch  you.  You 
are  aware  that  I know  the  way.” 

And  at  the  same  time  Clara  felt  a gentle  pressure  on  her  liand. 

There  were  two  or  threc  couples  seated  on  the  stairs,  for  the 
rooms  were  very  full,  by  whom  the  governess  had  to  lead  her  charge. 
They  barely  made  way  for  her,  staring  coldly  at  her  as  she  passed, 
and  then  going  on  with  their  conversation.  She  looked  back  as  she 
turned  the  landing,  and  observed  that  Herbert’s  eyes  were  still  follow- 
ingher:  and  then  for  the  next  half  hour  she  reniained  in  the  nursery 
with  her  troublesome  pupil,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  revelry  and 
m usic  below. 
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AN  EXTRAVAGANZA. 

WITII  AN  IT.I.U8THATI0N  BY  JOHN  LF.ECH. 

Monsieür  Augüste  Edouard  de  Gamin  was  a small,  an  uncom- 
monly  small,  man.  Frotó  the  bottoni  o£  bis  very  high-heeled  boots  to 
the  top  of  bis  very  high-crowned  bat  be  did  not  measure  more  tbuu 
five  fect  six.  But,  thcn,  bis  limbs  were  well-proportioned,  and  lie  liad 
feet.  of  which  he  was  justly  proúd,  and  bis  lianas  were  so  wliite  and 
diminutive  tliat  tbey  elicit’ed  general  admiration.  Whenever,  there- 
fore,  De  Gamin  placed  himself  before  tbe  mirror,  and  surveyed.  bis 
cutiré  person  reHected  therein,  a complacen t,  smile  would  glide  over 
his  really  handsome  features,  and  stroking  bis  coal-black  whiskers,  be 
would  murmur,  <c  1 am  somewhat  smaller  tban  tbe  gencrality  of  men  ; 
but,  wbat  tben  ? — all  that  there  is  of  me  is  goód.” 

“Small  men/'  it  is  said,  “ llave  great  souls.”  Witbout  wisbing  lo 
dispute  tbe  truth  of  tliis  proverb,  if  proverb  it  be,  I will  lay  it  down  as 
a mucli  more  certain  maxini,  tbat  small  men  llave  great  wives.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  at  present  wbat  cause  produces  this  efFect,  and 
tberefore  I will  not  stop  to  inquire  wbetber  it  proceeds  froin  love  of 
contrast,  from  blind  admiration  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  small  man,  from  dan- 
gerous  pity  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  great  woman,  or  from  some  wise  law  of 
nature  affecting  tbe  standard  keight  of  the  human  family.  I will  assert 
it,  however,  to  be  a fact ; one  from  which  we  may  derive  a Hxed  rule 
— a rule  to  which  De  Gamin  formed  no  exception. 

Up  to  tbe  age  of  live-and-thirty  De  Gamin  bad  lived  a bacbelor ; 
and  during  tliis  pcriod  no  brccze  bad  ruílled  tbe  smootli  waters  of  his 
bappiness.  Witb  a yearly  income  of  nearly  eigbt  thousand  frailes,  a 
large  sum  for  a Parisina  bacbelor,  be  possessed  tbe  means  of  gratifying 
every  rensonable  desire.  He  conld  níford  to  keep  tbree  comfortubly- 
furnislied  rooins  au  iroisieme , to  patronise  tbe  inost  fusbionable  tailors, 
and  occasionally  to  drink  in  tbe  dulcet  notes  of  Rubini  or  Duprez,  or 
to  feast  upoii  tbe  graces  of  Fanny  Ellsler  or  Taglioni.  Tbe  portress 
prepared  him  bis  breakfast,  and  arranged  bis  rooms ; tbe  blancfíisseuse 
darned  bis  stockings,  and  mended  bis  linón  ; be  dined.  witb  merry 
friends  at  a restaurant,  and  took  bis  demi+tasse,  newspuper  in  band,  at 
a café.  Under  sucb  circumstances  who  could  fail  to  be  bappy  ? De 
Gamin  was  completely  so.  He  was  always  clieerful,  always  contented. 
But,  alas!  Juno— tbe  inexorable  Juno,— the  nngry,  jenlous,  vexing, 
vixenisb,  bacbelor-bating  Juno,  goddess  of  matrimony  and  matrimonial 
jars,  waved  ber  hymeneal  torcli  over  bis  futed  bead,  and  bappiness, 
contentment,  «miles,  all  vanisbed,  like  down  before  tbe  hurricane. 

Now,  it  so  bappened  tbat  upon  the  fourtli  floor  of  the  same  liouse  in 
wbich  De  Gamin  lived,  there  resided  a certain  Mademoiselle  Adeline 
Bonaventure.  Continually  passing  np  and  down  tbe  same  stairs,  per- 
|)etually  stopping  at  tbe  same  porter's  lodge  to  give  and  receive  tlieir 
keys,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  De  Gamin  and  herself  should  become 
acquuinted.  At  first  they  only  bowed  to  eacli  otber  in  passing;  some 
time  after  they  paused  to  make  mutual  inquirios,  sucb  as  “ Bonjour , 
Mademoiselle,  I hope  you  are  well  ?”  or,  “ Did  Monsieür  pass  a good 
night  ?"  which  latter  question,  by  the  bye,  tbe  lady  never  asked  witbout 
a smile  so  deliciously  good-natured  tbat  it  pierced  the  very  kernel  of 
VOL.  XVI.  2 o 
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De  Gamin's  heart.  Alas  ! poor  De  Gamin ! tlmt  smile  undid  thee.  It 
led  to  meetings  and  telc-á-tetes,  to  moonlight  promenades,  to  long  hours, 
and  sympatby  nt  the  soul-stirring  opera,  to  whispers  and  vows  of  love, 
to  a civil  marriage  before  tlie  prefect,  to  a religious  one  before  the 
priest,  to  the  ruin  of  thy  happiness,  Auguste  Kdouard  De  Gamin  ! 

Time  passeson  inditferent  alike  to  our  happiness  or  our  misery,  and 
so  six  montlis  rolled,  heaviiy  enougb,  over  the  head  of  the  once  blitlie- 
some  De  Gamin.  II  is  wife,  good  woman,  had  improved  wonderfully 
in  person  during  this  period,  if  indeed  a considerable  increase  of  flesli 
in  one  already  largo  enough  to  have  wedded  Gog  or  IMagog  conld  be 
called  an  iniprovement.  In  her  dress,  too,  there  was  a decided  altera- 
tion  for  the  better ; silk  and  velvet  floated  gracefully  over  limbs  whicli 
for  many  long  years  had  known  only  cotton  ; and  satin-bonnets,  with 
waving  plumos,  shaded  tresses  which  since  distant  childhood  had  curled 
affectionately  under  straw  or  tuscan.  Dark-coloured  gloves  had  given 
place  to  white  ones,  and  the  delieacy  of  Madame’s  shoes  afforded  con- 
stant  employment  to  the  cabmen.  But  the  greatest  clmnge  which 
marriage  had  wrought  in  Madame  was  her  temper.  Whether  during 
her  many  years  of  spinstership  and  husband-hunting,  (for  she  was  two 
years  older  than  her  lord,)  she  had  used  up  her  whole  stock  of  good- 
nuture  in  decocting  smilos,  and  placid,  kind,  and  pleasuruble  looks, 
and  that  there  remained  to  her  only  a residuo  of  sour  and  bitter  tem- 
pers,  or  whether — or  whether — I cannot  say,  but  Madame  de  Gamin 
was  a diíferent  woman  from  Mademoiselle  Bonaventure.  The  bland 
smile  which  had  won  De  Gamin' s heart  existed  no  longer.  The  voice 
that  had  so  gently  responded  to  his  own  had  becorne  quiek,  loud,  and 
sharp ; and  her  breath,  which  as  it  carne  in  whispers  o'er  his  ear,  he 
had  likened  to 

u The  sweet  south, 

That  breathes  upon  a bank  of  violéis,” 

was  now  a north-easter,  frcsh  from  the  Alpine  glaciers. 

De  Gamin,  too,  was  changed,  and  <l  such  a change  !'*  It  was  hardly 
credible  that  no  other  sickness  than  a sickness  of  the  soul  could  have  so 
wasted  a man  in  six  montlis.  Of  his  person  at  least  one  half  had  dis- 
appeared,  his  figure  had  becoine  angular,  his  calves  rattled  in  his  boots, 
and  his  once  jetty  hair  girt  like  a silver  frame  his  sunken  cheeks  and 
hollow  eyes.  A short  time  since  he  had  been  fastidiously  particular 
about  his  dress ; but  now  bis  coat  hung  on  him  like  an  bostler's  frock, 
and  his  trowsers,  once  fitting  like  the  stockings  of  a danseuse,  fiapped 
in  the  breeze  with  a sad,  hollow  sound.  His  linen  was  neglected,  his 
cravat  tied  sideways,  his  hat  was  fretted,  and  his  boots  dim  and  dingy. 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  moral  man.  If  he  visited  his  former  haunts,  which,  by-the-bye, 
he  rarely  did,  he  sneaked  in  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a thief,  and 
seemed  when  seatcd  to  be  as  uneasy  as  a cat  among  terriers.  He 
looked  on  at  billiards,  but  never  played,  pushed  the  tempting  cigar- 
box  mournfully  away,  and  refused  the  proífered  snulF  with  a sigli. 
He  bnd  no  song  to  sing,  no  tale  to  telí,  no  opinión  to  give.  ' He 
started  at  a sudden  question  like  a guilly  man,  and  bis  weuk,  uncer- 
tain,  liesitating  answers  were  scarcely  audible.  His  former  friends 
looked  at  him,  at  eacb  other,  sbrugged  tbeir  shoulders,  and  exclaiming, 
“ Lost — lost — lost  1”  hurried  from  him  as  from  a pcstilence. 

It  does  not  require  a philosopher  to  explain  why,  as  INI  adame  de 
Gamin  expanded  like  a rose  in  a May  morning,  Monsieur  de  Gamin 
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slirank  and  withered  like  a frost-bitten  flower.  To  those  who  knew 
them,  the  reason  was  evident ; to  the  wise  who  did  not,  a word  will 
sutfice.  In  getting  a wife,  De  Gamin  had  caught  a Tartar,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  it  out. 

During  the  first  week  of  his  married  life,  our  little  Benedick  was 
perfectly  happy  ; during  tlie  second  he  was  less  so ; at  the  end  of  the 
month  lie  was  miserable.  Not  only  liad  his  wife  ccased  to  be  com- 
placent,  but,  with  a frowning  brow  she  squandered  away  his  money. 
She  gave  frequent  and  costly  treats,  dressed  extra  vaga  ntly,  visited  all 
places  of  public  amuscmcnt,  and  lived  at  the  rate  not  of  eight,  but  of 
thirty  thousand  frailes  a-year.  The  remonstrances  of  De  Gamin  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  his  rcfusals  of  money  followed  by  a re- 
morseless  running-up  of  bilis.  The  second,  tliird,  fourtli,  and  fifth 
months  increased  his  sorrows;  the  sixth  convinced  him  that  he  had 
bidden  a “long  farewell  ” to  happiness  and  liberty.  Madame  de 
Gamin  ruled  him,  his  liouse,  his  servants,  and  his  pnrse. 

It  was  not  by  any  sndden  or  single  stroke  of  fortune  that  Napoleón 
becanie  emperor.  It  was  by  a succession  of  well-timcd  and  well-exe- 
cuted  mensures  that  he  raised  himself  from  a republican  citizen  to 
an  imperial  despot.  Neither  was  it  by  any  single  elFort  that  Madame 
de  Gamin  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  at  lióme.  At  the 
precise  moment  that  her  finger  passed  within  the  magic  circle  of  the 
ring,  she  had  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  ; and  never  since  then  had 
she  for  one  instant  forgotten  her  vow.  It  was  her  tliought  by  day,  and 
her  dream  by  night. 

A week's  observation  revealed  to  her  the  weak  and  the  strong  points 
of  De  Gumin’s  cliaracter.  Planning  deliberately  and  wisely,  she  at- 
tacked  her  husband  on  every  side.  No  opportunity  esenped  her.  Now 
she  wheedled,  caressed,  coaxed,  and  flattered ; nowchided,  reproaehed, 
and  scolded  ; now  heaped  upon  liis  fated  head  the  most  biting  sar- 
eusms,  and  the  most  contemptuous  ridicule. 

To  detail  the  many  and  various  steps  token  by  tliis  persevering  wo- 
inan  to  eífect  her  purpose,  would  be  not  only  tedious  to  the  reader,  but 
dangerous  to  the  future  peace  of  husbands.  But  wliile  we  consiga  the 
majority  to  oblivion,  duty  compels  us  to  mention  some  two  or  tliree. 

She  deprived  him  of  the  society  of  his  oíd  associates  by  an  ardent 
and  tlattering  desire  to  enjoy  his  company. 

She  forbad  his  smoking,  becausc  of  the  odour  wliich  the  cigar  left, 
not  in  the  rooms,  ñor  on  the  curtains,  but  on  his  own  dear  lips. 

She  persuaded  him  that  billiard-playing  invariably  led  to  quarrels ; 
and,  anxious  for  his  safety,  in  a moment  of  excessive  fondness,  she  ex- 
acted  from  him  a promise  never  to  play  again. 

So  far,  so  good ; but  there  was  stilí  onc  liabit  to  which  De  Gamin 
cluug,  which  kept  him  from  utter  ruin,  which  sustained  and  comforted 
him  in  all  his  triáis,  and  which,  in  sjúte  of  every tliing,  he  seemed  de- 
termined  not  to  give  up.  He  was  like  a machine,  that,  gradually  rat- 
tling  to  ]iieces,  is  yet  held  together  by  a sulitnry  screw.  The  screw 
that  held  the  soul  and  body  of  De  Gamin  together,  was  the  liabit  of 
snufling. 

It  was  a calm,  delicious  evening  in  June.  Cool  breezes  sighed 
amongthe  rare  andfragrant  exotics  tliat  adorned  De  Gamin’s  Windows, 
wantoned  and  fluttered  in  the  rich  curtains,  or  played  fitfully  upon  the 
fevered  brow  of  the  wretched  man.  He  had  dined — had  dined  alone  ; 
his  wife  had  gone  to  Montmorenci  with  an  oíd  friend,  a certain  Cheva- 
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lier  du  Tendre.  Tremblingly  taking  advantnge  of  lier  absence,  De 
Gamin  liad  drawn  tbe  table  to  hisside,  liad  sipped  bis  wine  and  coffee, 
and  now,  reclining  in  a magnificent  easy  cbair  whicli  bis  lady  bad  pur- 
chased  for  her  own  especial  comfort,  was  rattling  bis  lingera  nervously 
upun  bis  snuíf-box,  bis  eberisbed  and  only  friend,  and  ruminating  upon 
tbe  condition  to  whicb  lie  bad  rednced  himself.  His  reflections  were 
bitter  in  tbe  extreme,  and  eacli  ínomeiit  added  to  tbe  agony  of  tbought. 
lie  mused  upon  tbe  past,  on  liis  once  quiet  borne,  upon  bis  former 
friends,  upon  tbe  many  comforts  now  seeiniiigly  gone  for  ever ; and  as 
bis  exeitement  increased,  be  drew  more  largely  on  bis  snuff-box  as  on  a 
treasüry  of  consolation. 

“ It  sball  be  so  no  longer !”  at  lengtb  said  be,  with  stern  gloomincss. 
“ Tbe  liouse  is  mine ; tbe  furniture  is  mine ; tbe  píate  is  mine ,*  tbe 
meat,  tbe  drink,  the  money, — all  is  mine ! Hitberto  my  weakness  lias 
made  me  deem  tbem  my  wife's.  I am  the  owner,  and  I will  be  tbe 
m áster/* 

At  tbis  moment  tbe  bell  rang  violently.  De  Gamin  felt  wbo 
rang  it.  His  limbs  trembled,  bis  face  became  pule,  tbe  perspiration 
trickled  down  bis  forebeud  ; but  still  be  remained  firm.  lie  seemed 
to  feel  tbat  a crisis  was  at  hand,  and  tliat  now  or  never  he  must  exert 
bis  authority  as  a man  and  a liusband. 

Tbe  outer  door  opened:  De  Gamin  beard  tbe  voice  ofliis  wife,  and 
tben  her  footsteps.  With  a swing  sbe  bounced  into  the  saloon.  lier 
ebeeks  were  ílusbed  witb  healtli,  exercise,  and  bordeaux. 

“ De  Gamin,”  said  she  as  sbe  ilung  berself  into  a cbair,  “ I want  thirty 
franes  to  pay  for  tbe  coacli.  Indeed,  you  migbt  as  well  give  me  thirty- 
two.  I sball  liave  to  give  tbe  coadunan  a pour-boirc." 

There  was  something,  not  only  in  the  voice,  but  in  tbe  manner  of 
tbe  lady,  as  sbe  indolently  held  out  lier  band  for  the  money,  tbat 
nettled  De  Gamin  exceedingly.  It  seemed  to  liim  precisely  tbe  tone 
and  manner  whicb  one  would  assume  in  speaking  to  a menial,  and  be 
sharply  repbed,  “ Is  du  Tendre  too  poor  to  pay  for  it  ?” 

“ Wbat  was  Monsieur  pleased  to  say  ?”  inquired  tbe  lady,  as  sbe 
turned  and  fixed  lier  eyes  upon  her  liusband  witb  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment. 

f‘  Tbat  du  Tendre  may  pay  for  tbe  eoacli,”  replied  de  Gamin. 

“ If  you  have  no  respect  fur  your  wife,  I ¿ave,”  said  tbe  lady,  as  sbe 
drew  her»self  up  in  tbe  cbair.  u No  otlier  man  sball  pay  my  expenses 
wbile  I liave  a liusband.” 

ec  So  it  seems,  retorted  de  Gamin,  t(  but  I *11  not  pay  for  tbe  coach.” 

Madame  de  Gamin  rang  tbe  bell  violently.  “ Louise,”  said  sbe,  as 
tbe  maid  entered,  ffgo  over  to  Mr.  Dupont  tbe  grocer,  and  ask  liim  to 
let  me  liave  sixty  franes.  I will  retum  tbem  to-morrow.” 

Before  de  Gamin  could  interfere,  tbe  servant  was  gone.  After  tbe 
lapso  of  some  minutes,  during  whicb  neither  liusband  ñor  wife  bad 
spoken,  sbe  returned  and  handed  lier  mistress  tbe  money.  IVIadame 
de  Gamin  slowly  counted  out  tliirty  franes  and  gave  tbem  back  to  tbe 
girl,  and  tben,  tossing  a five-franc  piece  on  tbe  floor,  she  said,  witb 
marked  empbasis,  tl  As  tbe  coacbman  has  waited  some  time,  you  may 
give  liim  five  franes  instead  of  two.” 

Tbe  maid  picked  up  the  money  and  disappeared. 

ct  Eh  bien  1 said  tbe  lady  with  a sneer, fí  lias  Monsieur  any  more  re- 
marks  to  make  ?” 

For  some  moments  de  Gamin  remained  sileut  and  motionless.  He 
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was  evidently  in  deep  thought.  At  length  Le  rapped  his  snuff-box, 
gravely  took  a pinch,  dusted  his  nose,  approached  Lis  wife,  and  looking 
somcthing  like  liis  formcr  self,  said,  “ IMadame  de  Gamin,  I can  permit 
tliis  no  longer.  I am  your  liusband,  not  your  steward  and  slave,  ñor 
will  I sulfer  myself  to  be  ruined  by  yon.  Look  here,  M adame/’  and 
líe  drew  from  bis  pocket  a bundle  of  papers.  “ These  carne  during 
your  absence  to  day ; one  hundred  and  twenty  francs  for  gloves,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for  a caslimere  sliawl,  one  liundred  and  eiglity  for  a 
silk  dress,  three  hundred  for  laces;  who  the  deuce  is  to  pay  all  tliis 
money  ?*’ 

“ My  husband,  sir !**  quietly  replied  the  lady. 

“ Your  husband/*  sneered  de  Gamin.  “ No,  Madame,  your  husband 
neither  can  ñor  will.  In  six  months  yon  lmve  spent  more  than  his 
whole  income.  I insist  upon  it  tliat  you  retrench.** 

u Retrench  !’*  cried  the  lady  contemptuously,  as  she  sprang  to  her 
feet.  “ I '11  not  retrench,  sir.  Before  you  married  me  you  sliould  have 
known  thut  two  must  spend  more  than  one/* 

u You  have  spent  more  than  a dozen  reasonable  wives  would  have 
done/’  replied  de  Gamin.  tf  You  shall  have  no  more  money,  Madame, 
for  such  purposes  until  January  next !" 

(<  Won’t  I,  Monsieur  le  Grand  ?** 

“ No ; as  I am  a man/*  commenced  the  husband. 

“ Mannikin/*  interposed  the  wife. 

“ iMadame  V 
“ Gamin  !** 

Ihis  is  too  much/*  exclaimed  de  Gamin  furiouslv,  as  the  contemp* 
tuous  epithet  reached  his  ear.  <f  1*11  manage  you,  Madame.  I *11  put 
you  on  mi  alio w anee.  I *11  not  pay  your  bilis.  I '11  ruin  your  credit. 
I *11  sepárate,  from  you.  I *11 — I *11/-" 

“ You  will,  will  you?  you  little  hop-o’my-thnmb,  you  pocket-piece, 
you  mite,  you  maggot/*  shnuted  the  infuriated  virago  as  she  sprang 
lorward,  and  grasping  the  snuíf-box  in  one  hand,  seized  de  Gamin  witli 
the  other,  and  sent  liiin  sliding  across  the  polished  floor. 

Regaining  his  feet,  witli  nn  oatli  de  Gamin  rushed  towards  his  wife. 
She  felt  tliat  she  liad  gone  too  far ; so,  ringing  the  hell  furiously,  she 
shrieked,  Louise ! Louise  !'*  and  fell  back,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  fainting,  into  the  chair. 

“ Olí  * mon  Dieu ! is  Madame  ill?**asked  the  bonne,  who  liad  re- 
sponded to  the  summons  with  unaccountable  celerity. 

f‘ Some  water,  Bouise/*  gasped  the  lady;  “my  salts,  Louise.  Oh! 
my  head  ! my  head  ! iny  liead ! This  monster  of  a man  will  kill  me.*’ 
W ithout  getting  eithnr  the  water  or  the  salts,  Louise  rushed  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  shouted,  “ Madame  Duval ! IMadame  Duval ! 
help  ! help  ! murder ! murder  ! my  muster  is  killing  Madame  ! help  ! ** 
M What  on  ear th  lias  happened  ?"  asked  IMadame  Duval,  the  por- 
tress,  as  she  bouuded  into  the  room  accompanied  by  two  female  lodírers 
in  the  liouse. 

“ Oh  ! oh  ! oh  !*’  sighed  the  wife. 

“Olí  !'*  sobbed  the  maid.  " I *11  never  marry  ! He  has  killed  her. 

I heard  her  fall.  The  fondest,  loving'st  wife  ever  I did  see.” 

‘f  Oh  ! you  brute  ! said  IMadame  Borel,  of  the  sixth  story,  through 
her  closed  teeth. 

Oh ! villain  ! shouted  IMademoiselle  Aigre,  of  the  íiftli,  whose 
hands  wcre  opening  and  shutting  like  the  elaws  of  a cat  in  the  sun. 
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" Monsieur  de  Gamin,  I am  astonished  at  you  !"  said  tlie  portress 
mildly.  " IIow  could  you  illtreat  so  good  a wife  ? " 

" Madame  Duval,"  cummenced  the  bewildered  little  man,  " upon 
my  word — " 

" Oh  ! olí ! olí  !"  siglied  the  lady  more  heavily  tlian  before. 

"Oh  !”  eclioed  the  maid.  “ Don’t  let  him  speak.  Ilis  voice  frightens 
her.  She's  trembling  all  over.  Turii  him  out  till  the  íit’s  over." 

“ Fit!"  cjuculated  de  Gamin. 

" Get  out  of  the  room,  you  tiger  !'*  said  Madame  Borel. 

"Out  witli  you,  you  rutilan ! " bawled  Mademoiselle  Aigre. 

" You  liad  better  witlidraw,"  said  the  portress  in  her  blandest  voiec. 

" I won’t,"  said  de  Gamin,  stamping  bis  foot. 

" You  shall  !”  screamed  the  maid  and  Mesdames  Borel  and  Aigre  at 
once. 

" Loek  him  up  in  my  cbamber,"  said  Madame  de  Gamin  faintly. 

In  a moment  the  little  man  was  seized,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
fairly  lifted  from  the  ground.  As  they  were  ubout  to  bear  him  from  the 
room,  however,  Madame  de  Gamin  raised  herself  in  the  chair,  and,  erying 
out,  "Stop!  stop  1"  fell  back  again  completely  overeóme.  There  was 
au  awkward  pause.  Again  Madame  roused  herself  and  askcd  pathe- 
tically,  "De  Gamin,  wilí  you  let  me  lmve  my  own  way  a little  while  I 
am  in  tliis  delicate  situation  ?" 

"Order  these  women  out  and  I '11  do  anything,"  groaned  the  miser- 
able husband. 

" Put  him  down,"  said  the  wife. 

The  women  sliook  him  and  obeyed. 

" Wliat  do  you  want  here,  sir?"  asked  IMadame  Borel  fiercely  of  a 
tall,  line-looking  man,  who,  unobserved,  liad  entered  the  room. 

" I — I — a — a — only  carne  to  see  what — " 

" I doiTt  care  what  you  carne  to  see,"  interrupted  his  better  lialf. 
" Away  with  you,  sir.  Yon  shaVt.  learn  to  illtreat  your  wife." 

Nodding  to  the  group,  she  said,  " I '11  be  back  in  a minute,"  and 
seiziug  her  husband  by  the  collar  she  led  him  passive  away. 

De  Gamin  looked  in  amazement  at  the  couple  as  they  retreated. 
The  sight  consoled  him.  "Ah!"  murmured  he,  "they  trample  on 
large  inen  as  wcll  as  small." 

Nosooner  liad  Madame  Borel  rettirned,  tlian  Madame  de  Gamin  was 
seized  with  anotlier  lit.  Iler  eyes  were  fixed  ; she  ground  her  teeth  ; her 
feet  were  stretched  out ; her  limbs  were  rigid  : with  one  liaud  slie  de- 
scribed  concentric  circles  in  the  air  and  beat  the  wind  most  furiously ; 
the  other  maintained  its  grasp  of  the  captured  snuff-box.  De  Gamin 
wasseriously  alarmed.  He  believed  that  his  lady  was  cnccinte  ; at  least 
she  liad  told  him  so,  and  lie  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  these  attacks.  "If  she  chooses  to  die  of  her  own  accord,"  thought 
he,  "I  won't  mind  it  much;  but  to  liuve  it  suid  that  I killed  her!" 
lie  drew  near  and  anxiously  asked  — 

tf  Madame  Duval,  are  these  attacks  dangerous?" 

" Awfully  dangerous,  Monsieur  de  Gamin,  awfully  dangerous 
answered  Madame  Duval,  with  a portentous  shake  of  the  head. 

De  Gamin  shuddered. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Madame  De  Gamin. 

<(  She’s  coming  to,"  said  Louise. 

The  women  rose  and  approached  the  siek  lady.  " Are  you  better 
now?"  asked  Madame  Duval. 
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“ Yes,  thank  you/*  replied  she  ; “but  I should  like  to  "o  to  bed.” 

Assisted  by  tlie  portress  and  Louise,  Madame  de  Gamin  aróse 
and  moved  síowly  to  her  chamber.  Slie  was  followed  by  Mesdames 
Borel  and  Aigre. 

De  Gamin  threw  himself  into  the  easy  cliair:  lie  looked  tbe  pie- 

ture  of  misery.  “ Would  to  Heaven/'  cried  lie,  “ I was  again  a bacbelor 
among  bacbelors ! ” 

A moment  or  two  afterwards  Louise  entered. 

u How  is  Múdame  now?”  inquired  De  Gamin. 

“ Better,  sir,  but  very  weak.  She  begs  you  won*t  go  out  to-night." 

“ I don*t  mean/*  said  De  Gamin;  “but  pray,  Louise,  get  me  my 
snuff-box." 

“ I will  as  soon  as  I can/*  said  the  girl,  and  she  disappeared. 

For  an  hour  or  more  De  Gamin  was  left  alone.  lie  was  unutterably 
wretched,  and  rcstless,  and  lidgety.  He  tried  to  read ; but  his  intel- 
lects  seemed  benumbed.  His  eyes  ran  over  the  page  a dozen  times; 
but  the  words  left  no  impression  on  his  mind.  At  length  he  closed 
the  book  and  went  to  the  window.  It  looked  on  a thorouglifare. 
Numbers  of  persona  passed  and  re-passed.  They  all  seemed  happy. 
De  Gamin  groaned.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  the  only  wretched  being  in 
all  París.  An  oíd  friend  strolled  by,  a bachelor : he  looked  up  at  De 
Gamin,  smiled,  bowed,  and  walked  on.  De  Gamin  ílung  himself  from 
the  window  into  the  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he 
groaned  aloud. 

Louise  entered.  “ Does  Monsieur  want  anything?" 

“ A candle,  Louise ; and  oh  ! get  me  my  snuff-box/'  said  De  Gamin 
imploringly. 

The  candle  was  brought.  u Madame  sleeps ; you  shall  have  your 
snuff-box  as  soon  as  she  wakes/*  said  the  bonne,  and,  abruptly  turning 
on  her  heel,  she  left  the  room. 

Just  then  he  heard  footsteps,  the  footsteps  of  several  persons;  they 
moved  towards  the  outer  door ; it  was  oponed,  closed,  looked,  and  the 
key  withdrown.  Some  one  returned,  entered  the  chamber  of  Madame, 
sliut  the  door,  and  all  was  silence  as  before.  De  Gamin  gnashed  his 
teeth,  nestled  in  his  chair,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  wlien  the  maid  again  entered  the  saloon. 
De  Gamin  gazeJ  vacantly  at  her  liands;  they  were  empty ; but  a 
cloak  was  hanging  on  her  arm. 

<c  Monsieur  must  sleep  on  the  sofá  to-night,"  said  she.  “ It  is  large 
and  soft,  and  Monsieur*s  cloak  will  keep  him  comfortable/* 

“ But  my  snuff-box,  Louise,  my  snuff-box !"  gasped  the  little  man. 

u Bah  1 " cried  the  maid,  as  she  threw  the  cloak  peevishly  down. 
“ How  can  you  think  of  sucli  trilles  at  such  a time?** 

De  Gamin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  the  maid  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  a little  bed-room  adjoining  the  one  that  Madame  occupied. 
The  case  seemed  hopeless,  so  De  Gamin  undressed,  threw  himself 
on  the  sofá,  spread  the  cloak  over  him,  blew  out  the  light,  and  tried  to 
sleep. 

For  an  hour  at  least,  De  Gamin  tossed  and  turned,  and  screwed 
himself  up,  and  stretclied  himself  out  upon  the  sofá.  He  could  not 
sleep.  The  dock  of  a ncighbouring  churcli  struck  twelve.  He  rolled 
himself  on  his  right  side,  and  counted,  slowly  counted,  thousands.  it 
would  not  do.  The  dock  struck  one.  He  wheeled  on  his  left  side, 
and  tried  to  imagine  himself  in  a ship  gently  rocked  by  the  waves. 
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tlien  in  a wlicat  field,  watching  the  grain  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  in  tlie 
wind.  He  Lad  heard  that  these  imaginings  liad  sometimes  brouglit 
sleep  to  tlie  weary,  but  all  these  measures  failed  him.  Tlie  same  oíd 
groaning  dock  struck  two,  and  he  was  more  wakeful  than  ever.  Wlrnt 
could  be  the  uiatter?  Was  lie  siek  ? No.  Was  it  liis  wife's  sickness? 
No.  Was  it  the  want  of  liis  supper?  No — he  never  supped  now. 
“One  pincli  of  snufF,”  said  he — <fonly  une!  and  I could  sleep  like  a 
top.”  * ' 

From  his  entrance  into  manliood  liad  De  Gamin  snufied.  For 
nearly  íifteen  years  liad  he  looked  upon  liis  snuft-box  as  a thing  neces- 
sary  to  his  existence.  It  had  been  his  compauion  in  solitude,  his  friend 
in  adversity,  his  solace  in  afhiction. 

“ Pooli  l”  said  he  half  aloud.  (t  I can't  sleep  witliout  it.  There  *s  no 
use  in  trying  to  do  so.  I must  and  will  have  my  snufF-box.” 

Determined  to  regain  his  snufF-box,  De  Gamin  raised  himself  up, 
and  throwing  his  legs  from  under  the  cloak,  sat  for  a moment  or  two 
listlessly  on  the  side  of  the  sofá.  It  was  so  intensely  dark  tliat  he  could 
not  see  a single  object  in  the  room.  lie  strove  to  recollect  where  he  had 
put  his  clothes  ; but  he  could  not.  lie  stretclied  out  his  right  liand  and 
felt  in  one  dircction,  stretclied  out  his  left  and  felt  in  the  other ; but 
he  encountered  not  even  an  empty  chair.  A little  reflection  convinced 
him  that  his  clothes  were  somewhere  in  the  saloon  ; so  at  leugth  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and,  after  some  groping,  succeeded  in  finding  his  drawers 
These  he  pulled  on,  and  then  proceeded  to  search  for  his  stockings ; 
tliey  were  nowliere  to  be  found.  “ Where  the  deuce  did  I throw 
tliem  ?”  asked  he  peevishly.  “ I can't  remember  an  y thing.  I must  be 
losing  my  senses." 

Passing  his  hand  slowly  up  and  down  the  side  of  his  liead,  he  stood 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  barefooted,  on  the  coid  oaken  floor,  striving  to 
remember  where  lie  was  when  he  put  them  oíf;  but  memory  would 
not  aid  him.  Tired  of  thinking,  he  stooped  and  groped  along  the 
íloor  for  his  slippers.  “ Pish  ! " murmured  he  througli  his  closed 
teeth,  “ 1 never  had  them.  They  are  in  my  chamber.”  Again  he 
stood  and  mused.  Some  ten  minutes  passed ; lie  began  to  groiv  cliilly, 
and  determined  to  move  on.  Feeling  his  way,  now  by  a tuble,  now  by 
a chair,  he  managed  to  reacli  the  door  of  the  saloon.  A second  more, 
and  he  was  in  the  passage.  Witli  “ cautious  steps  and  slow/’  he  ap- 
proached  the  door  of  his  chamber,  lowered  his  liead  and  peeped  through 
the  key-hole.  Tliere  was  a light  burning  in  the  chimney  ; more  than 
this  he  could  not  see.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  latch,  but  his  couruge 
failed  him,  and  he  dropped  it  again  witli  a faint  sigh.  Again  he  raised 
it,  and  again  he  let  it  fall.  The  passage  was  paved  witli  stone,  and 
his  legs  were  becoming  cramped  witli  coid.  Eacli  moment  added  to 
his  sutferings,  but  still  he  dared  not  enter.  Like  Fatima  at  the  door 
of  the  fatal  blue  closet,  he  stood  and  trembled  and  trembled  and  stood. 

A coid  sliiver  rail  through  his  frame ; he  turned  to  the  chamber  of 
the  muid.  " I will  seud  her  for  it/'  thought  he  ; u I daré  not  go  my- 
self.”  Guided  by  the  wall,  he  reaehed  Louise's  room.  The  door  was 
latclied.  He  knocked  at  it  gentlv,  and  listened  ; nothing  stirred.  lie 
knocked  again  a little  more  loudly  ; still  no  reply.  Pie  lifted  his  liand 
to  the  latch,  and  softly  opened  the  door,  <<Lou¡se,  Louise  !*'  Louise 
made  no  answer.  lie  entered,  reaehed  the  bed,  stretclied  out  his 
hand  ; it  encountered  the  arm  of  the  bonne;  she  uwoke  witli  a start. 

IC  Who's  that  ? " asked  she  in  some  alarm. 
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“ ’Tis  I,  Louise,  for  God's  sake  get  me — " 

Cf  Muís,  Monsieur , what  do  you  want  in  my  room  at  tliis  time  of 
niglit  ? ” asked  tlie  girl  in  a loud  voice. 

A light  liashed  unon  them — De  Gamin  turned — his  wife  stood  be- 
fore  him  with  eyes  that  fur  outshone  the  candle  wliich  illuminated  tliis 
scene  of  misfortune. 

“ So  one  wife  is  not  cnougli  for  Monsieur/*  said  she  in  a tone  of 
bitter  irony. 

I carne  but  for  my  snuff-box/*  said  De  Gamin,  with  a miserable 
attempt  at  dignity.  How  could  a man  look  dignified  in  sucli  a dress? 

Was  your  snuff-box  in  Louise's  room  ? " asked  M adame,  in  the 
same  sneering  tone.  You  cannot  deceive  me,  sir ; tliough  you  would 
llave  deceived  a poor  girl  whose  only  fortune  is  her  good  ñame/* 

Louise  sobbed  hysterically. 

“ My  snuff-box  was  all  I sought/*  said  De  Gamin  firmly ; but  ap- 
pearances  were  fearfully  against  him. 

lí  Silence,  sir  ! Follow  me,*'  said  Madame;  and  she  turned  and 
left  the  room.  De  Gamin  hesitated  a moment,  slirugged  his*  shoulders, 
and  followed  her.  As  soon  as  tliey  liad  entered  the  chamber,  she 
locked  the  door,  and,  looking  sternly  at  her  husband,  said — 

“ De  Gamin,  tliis  conduct  is  unworthy  of  a gentleman.  Tliis  is  an 
ontrage  tliat  no  woman  would  put  up  with.  I have  not  deserved  it  at 
your  hands.  If  you  wisli  to  kill  me/— she  burst  into  tears— •' “ don't 
kllil  sllch  wickedness.  Plunge  a dagger  in  my  bosom— poison 

the  food  I eat — but  don't— don't— oh,  oh  !— I shall  have  another  fft : " 
and  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed. 

“ Shall  I cali  Louise  ? " asked  the  agitated  man. 

cr^ed  Madame  in  a voice  of  thunder.  “ Cali  no  one no 

one  shall  witncss  my  misery  /*  and,  sitting  upright  on  the  bed,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  liunds,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

“ I declare  to  you,  Madame — " commenced  De  Gamin. 
s*r  * ^ t0  hear  notliing  on  the  subject." 

r " ’V*  a ,llard  case>”  said  Gamin,  “ that  I should  be  judged  before 
I am  heard.  J “ 

‘‘Speak  on,  tlien,  sir  ; speak  on." 

" Well,  Madame,  the  truth  is,  that  I wanted  my  snuff-box,  and,  un- 
wiiling  to  disturb  you,  I went  to  Louise's  room  to  send  lier  for  it." 

**  A very  likely  story/*  sneered  Madame  de  Gamin.  “1  hope  vou 
expect  every  one  to  believe  it.  Your  snuff-box  is  in  my  room,  a room 
which  you  could  enter  as  well  as  Louise;  whicb  you  liad  a better  right 
to  enter  ; and  you  go  to  my  maid’s  cbamber  at  tliree  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  hulf  dressed,  to  get  a snuff-box  that  wasn  *t  there — oh  ! *twas 
infamous,  infamous." 


De  Gamin  slirugged  his  shoulders.  “I  can  say  no  more/* 
f L ut  / can,  sir;  and  I will.  You  have  committed  a gross  ontrage 
on  my  lionour.  An  outrage  which  few  women  would  forgive.  Yet  l'll 
forgive  it — on  one  condition,  however,  and  only  one." 

“ Ñame  it." 

“ That  you  snuff  uo  more." 

“ Jmpossihle ! ” said  De  Gamin.  « My  suuffing  cannot  nnnoy  you." 

filti  1 i d|°f'  Tr.ep¿cd  Mudame‘  “lt  is  u nast.v>  disgusting,  odious, 
filt  iy  habit.  It  affects  my  ñervos  dreadfully.  I Lave  Iong  Loted  it, 
and  since  tliis  mght  s work  sliull  líate  it  more  than  ever.  The  sielit  of 
your  snuff-box  would  kill  me  now." 
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í(  I must  snuff/*  said  l)e  Gamin.  (t  I can  t do  without  it. 

« Tli en  you  must  do  without  your  wife/*  said  the  lady,  passionately 
bursting  iuto  tears.  tc  I 11  tell  the  world  of  your  infamous  conduct. 
I'Jl  make  you  the  laugliing-stock  of  París.  IT  cause  you  to  be 
shunued  bv  man  and  woman,  and  then  I 11  drown  myself.  Life  is  no 
longer  endurable/' 

De  Gamin  was  silent. 

tc  Give  up  your  snuff,  and  I *11  say  nothing  about  it ; neither  sliall 
Louise.  I will  forgive  and  forget  it  all. 

De  Gamin  was  moved. 

“ De  Gamin;  if  you  knew  that  I liad  drowned  myself  because  you 
used  snuff,  could  you  use  it  again  with  pleasure?  " 

" No/*  sighed  De  Gamin,  <c  I could  not.** 

“ Then  give  it  up  at  once,  or  I *11  kill  myself  to-morrow.*’ 

De  Gamin  groaned  deeply. 

Refrain  for  four  months  only — will  you?  ** 

For  a moment  the  little  man  was  silent ; then  faintly  said,  “ I will.*' 

<(  Swear'it.** 

“ I swear  that  I will  not  use  snuff  for  four  months/* 

<f  Then  I freely  forgive  you  all/*  exdaimed  Múdame  rnpturously. 

“ You  are  my  own  dear  little  husband  still.  Come — come  to  bed/* 
December  was  come,  and  De  Gamin,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his 
snuff-box,  still  lived ; that  is,  he  breathed,  and  moved,  and  ate,  and 
slept,  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  wife.  Rut  he  was  wasted  to  a 
sliadow,  and  a deep  melancholy  liad  settled  on  his  features,  and  the 
neighbours  pronounced  liim  a lieart-broken  and  a blighted  man,  upon 
whom  the  grave  would  sliortly  cióse. 

i\l adame  de  Gamin  was  stouter  than  ever,  but  slie  was  still  childless. 
Reality  liad  not  kept  pace  with  expectancy.  To  dissipate  her  sorrows 
she  continued  to  drcss,  to  visit,  to  feast,  and  to  use  her  husbund*s 
purse  as  unsparingly  as  ever. 

It  liappened  on"  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  December,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventli,  that  M.  de  Gamin 
dreamed  a dream. 

lie  found  himself,  he  knew  not  liow — for  dreams,  like  the  magic 
carpet  of  the  prince,  whisk  us  in  a moment  whither  tliey  picase — in  a 
large  and  brilliautly  lighted  room.  Beneath  a lofty  Gothic  window 
were  thirteen  chairs,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a semicircle  ; of  tliese, 
the  seventh  or  centre  was  raised  above  the  rest,  and  De  Gamin  could 
have  sworn  it  was  the  easy  chair  of  his  wife. 

Th ere  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  himself,  and  impelled  by  curiosity, 
he  attempted  to  walk  about,  but  he  could  not  lift  a foot;  he  was  spell 
bound  and  rooted  to  the  spot.  In  this  standing  position  he  remuined 
for  some  time,  the  solé  occupant  of  the  chauiber ; but  at  length  the 
door  was  tlirown  open,  and  a figure,  like  a man  enveloped  in  a cloud, 
entered  ; a second  followed  the  first,  then  another,  and  another,  until 
De  Gamin  counted  thirteen.  They  formed  a long  row ; and  as  tliey 
moved  slowly  onwards,  tliey  turnedtheir  heads  neither  to  the  riglit  ñor 
to  the  left.  Thev  did  not  walk,  but  they  glided  as  noiselessly  as 
ghosts,  and  seated’tliemselves  in  the  chairs.  De  Gamin  looked  fixedly 
at  thern,  but  lie  could  not  discern  a feature.  They  were  more  like 
shadows  tlian  like  men.  Some  minutes  passed  in  silence,  and  then  the 
figure  that  occupied  the  centre  chair  slowly  rose,  solemnly  beckoned  to 
De  Gamin  to  draw  near,  and  gradually  settled  in  his  seat  again. 
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<(  I cai/t  move,"  said  De  Gamin. 

“ Try,"  responded  the  figure. 

De  Gamin  tried : one  step,  and  he  stood  before  tlieni.  Again  De 
Gamin  looked  fixedly  at  the  figures;  it  seemedas  if  a mist  was  gradu- 
ally  dispersing.  He  could  see  heads,  then  spots  on  those  heads,  like  the 
spots  in  the  moon,  and  then  the  features  were  distiñctly  visible.  He 
knew  the  faces,  tliey  were  those  of  his  oíd  friends ; but.  they  srniled 
not  as  they  liud  been  wont  to  do — on  the  eontrary,  they  looked  gravely, 
and  even  sternly  upon  him. 

“ De  Gamin/*  said  the  same  figure  that  had  spokcn  before;  <e  you 
stand  here  aceused  of  liaving  committed  suicide." 

“ Zeste — I am  not  dead,"  replied  De  Gamin. 

“ That  the  blood  still  fiows  in  your  veins,  that  your  pulse  beats,  and 
your  heart  throbs,  is  very  true/*  answered  the  figure.  “ But  the 
7nan,  De  Gamin,  the  man  is  dead ! By  a rasli  act  you  have  destroyed 
yourself ; and  it  is  our  painful  duty,  as  bachelors,  to  liold  an  inquest 
over  you." 

u Who  are  my  nccusers?"  asked  De  Gamin. 

A female  figure  rose  slowly  from  the  ground,  and  said,  “ I am  one." 

“ Unveil,"  said  the  coroner. 

“ Grand  Dieu  ! my  wife  !"  gasped  De  Gamin. 

“ Yes,  sir.  I,  your  wife,  am  your  accuser:  and  here  I swear  that 
you  are  no  longer  a man  ; that  you  think  not,  reason  not,  act  not  like 
a man  ; that  you  daré  not  go  or  come,  lie  down  or  rise  un,  eat  or  drink, 
suioke  or  snufF,  without  my  consent ; that  your  words  are  but  the 
echoes  of  my  words,  your  thoughts  dependent  on  my  thoughts,  your 
will  on  my  will : and  that,  being  without  word,  or  thought,  or  will  of 
your  owii,  you  are  no  more  a man."  De  Gumin  groaned. 

“ Disappear  !"  said  the  coroner,  and  the  female  vanished. 

De  Gamin  breathed  more  freely. 

Suddenly  a man  in  white  rose  to  Gamii/s  side,  and  said,  “ Prince  of 
bachelors,  of  good  fellows,  and  of  bou  vivants , I am  here  to  defend 
Monsieur  Augusto  Edouard  de  Gamin,  formerly  a bachelor,  and  chief 
among  bachelors." 

“ And  I,"  said  a figure  in  black,  springing  up  as  suddenly  as  the 
lirst,  “ am  here  to  accuse  him." 

“ Speak  on,"  said  the  coronar  to  the  gentleman  in  black. 

“ Bachelor  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  figure,  “ I maintain  that 
M.  De  Gamin,  knowingly,  deliberately,  and  in  a sound  State  of  mind, 
committed  the  deed  which  luis  destroyed  hiui.  I want  no  witnesses. 
lie  shall  condemn  himself.  De  Gamin,  stand  forward,  and  answer  me. 
Up  to  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  did  you  not  lead  a happy  life  ?" 

Answer . “ I did." 

Queslion.  “ Had  you  not  a good  income,  a good  constitution,  good 
rooms,  and  good  friends  ?” 

A.  “ I had." 

Q.  “ What  then  induced  yon  to  marry  ?" 

A . ffAlas!  the  Italian  epitaph  must  be  my  only  excuse.  f Stavo 
ben,  ma  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui.* " 

“ Vou  see,  gentlemen,”  said  the  black  figure  asit  tnrned  to  the  jury, 
“ that  Monsieur  de  Gamii/s  excuse  is  no  excuse.  Possessed  of  al  i that 
could  render  man  happy,  he  threw  that  all  away.  I maintain,  there- 
fore,  that  situated  as  De  Gamin  was,  he  has  been  guilty  of  delibérate 
suicide,  and  should  be  punished  accordingly. 
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“ Antl  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?**asked  the  coroner  of  the  figure  in  white* 

“ I inust  cali  my  witnesses." 

“Let  them  appear,"  said  the  coroner,  and  three  women  rose  slowly 
in  the  place  of  the  one  thut  luid  vanished. 

Sf  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  coroner. 

The  first  figure  raised  lier  veil  and  said,  “ I arn  the  portress  of  the 
hotel  in  whicli  De  Gamin  lived." 

Q.  “ Did  you  observe  any  cliangc  in  his  conduct  previous  to  the 
cummittal  of  the  fatal  act  ?" 

A.  “ What  fatal  act  ?” 

Q.  “ Ilis  marriuge,  fool  !"  The  room  shook  with  the  response. 

A.  Sí  I did.  For  a month  before  his  marriuge  he  seenied  to  be  very 
much  bewildered  in  his  mind.  He  became  gloomy,  moody,  and 
thoughtful ; coutinually  mistook  other  people’s  keys  for  his  own,  and 
sometimes  went.  up  and  down  stairs  three  or  four  times  before  he  found 
the  right  one." 

Coroner . “And  who  art  thou?" 

The  secoud  figure  unveiled.  " I was  the  blancliisscusc  of  Monsieur 
de  Gamin.  About  five  weeks  before  his  marriuge  his  manners  chunged 
wonderfully.  He  took  to  grumbling ; said  his  clothes  were  not  well 
washed ; that  his  linen  was  not  neatly  mended ; that  shortly  tliese 
things  would  bebetter  attended  to.  Two  weeks  later  I found  hisblack 
coat  and  trowsers,  two  pairs  of  boots,  and  a riding-whip  in  the  dirty 
clothes*  bag,  while  his  soiled  linen  was  neatly  folded  in  his  drawers." 

Coroner . “ Who  art  thou  ?” 

The  tliird  figure  unveiled  and  said,  “ I am  the  waiting-woman  of 
Madame  de  Gamin.  I\Ionsieur  was  very  much  altered  nfter  his  tirst 
walk  with  Mademoisélle.  One  day  I entered  his  chamber  suddenly; 
he  was  standiug  before  the  glass  smiling,  and  smirking,  and  practising 
all  manner  of  airs  and  graces.  And  when  I spokc  to  him,  he  caught 
me  in  his  arms,  exclaiuiing,  ‘ Oh  woman  ! woman  ! thou  art  the  clioi- 
cest  gift  of  heaven  !*  " 

“ Now  gentlemen  bachelors,"  said  the  figure  in  white,  as  the  females 
slowly  disappeared,  “ is  there  any  one  that  can  believe  that  Monsieur 
de  Gamin  was  in  a sound  State  of  mind  when  he  committed  the  deed 
of  which  he  now  stands  accused.  I contend,  therefore,  that  l)e  Gamin 
is  guiltless  of  the  deed  now  laid  to  his  cliarge,  and  merits  no  further 
punishment." 

Iiaving  made  these  remarks,  the  figure  disappeared.  A silence  en- 
sued.  The  jury  gravely  whispered  among  themselves.  At  length  the 
coroner  aróse  and  smilingly  said,  “ De  Gamin,  it  has  been  suíficiently 
proved  that  the  act  you  committed  was  done  in  a moment  of  temporary 
insanity.  For  this  deed,  therefore,  we  think  you  Jiave  already  suffered 
enough  and  have  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  your  sorrows.  Henceforth, 
De  Gamin,  you  shall  be  as  one  of  us  again." 

So  saying,  he  descended  from  his  chair,  and  taking  De  Gamin  by 
the  hand  led  him  to  it.  De  Gamin  seated  himself  and  stretched  líis 
legs  out ; a thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure  passed  through  his  frame, 
and  as  the  bachelors  disappeared,  his  snuff-box  descended  slowly  from 
the  ceiling.  With  a cry  of  delight  he  grasped  at  it;  it  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a loud  noise.  He  awoke. 

¡Madame  de  Gamin  was  groaning  dreadfully.  She  was  really  ill. 

Bouncing  out  of  bed.  De  Gamin  rushed  across  the  passage  and  rap- 
ped  violently  at  Louise’s  door. 
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" Up ! up  ! Louise ! Madame  is  vcry  sick.” 

<f  Anotlier  sliam  fit,  I suppose,”  grumbled  the  maid,  as  she  unwil- 
lingly  deserted  her  nest  among  tlic  blankets.  She  might  just  as  well 
choose  tlie  day-time  for  her  nonsense."  But  Louise  was  mis t alcen. 
Madame  liad  spent  the  day  with  M.  Du  Tendre  at  St.  Cluud ; she  liad 
eaten  an  enormous  quantity  of  trufiles,  Lad  taken  violent  exercise 
sliortly  aftenvards,  and  was  now  dangerously  sick. 

“ Put  on  your  clothes,  while  I go  for  Madame  Duval,”  said  Louise 
to  De  Gamin,  wliose  witliered  legs  were  rattling  in  the  coid. 

In  a sliort  time  Louise  returned.  She  was  accompauied  by  Mes- 
dames  Duval,  Borel,  and  Aigre.  A long  eonsultation  ensued,  at  the 
end  of  whicli  the  ladies  decided  tliat  Madame  was  grievously  sick.  De 
Gamin  proposed  to  go  for  a physician  ; but  he  was  ordéred  off  to 
Louise's  room  as  a crea  tu  re  decidedly  in  the  way,  and  his  wife  wasconi- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Madame  Tuetout,  a celebrated  compound  of 
witcli,  fortune-teller  and  doctress.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  Madame 
grew  rapidly  worse.  By  the  next  evening  she  was  in  a raging  fever. 
On  the  third  day  Madame  Tuetout  was  somewhat  uneasy. 

M.  de  Gamin  again  proposed  sending  for  a physician.  Madame 
Tuetout  was  indignant.  She  had  only  tried  ordinary  means ; she  al- 
ways  tried  tliem  first : tliey  sometimes  disappointed  her.  Now  she 
would  try  extraordinary  remedies ; they  never  failed.  The  women 
were  deligbted.  Again  De  Gamin  was  turned  out  of  the  room.  He 
sat  in  the  saloon,  in  the  easy  chair.  It  put  him  in  mind  of  his  dream. 
It  was  a strange  dream  — vcry  strange.  What  could  it  mean  ? He 
had  sume  idea  of  asking  Madame  Tuetout  about  it. 

Just  tlien  she  entered  the  room.  Mesdanies  Duval,  Borel,  and 
Aigre,  were  with  her. 

f<  Eh  bien,  Munsieur  !"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  importance.  “I  have 
done  all,  these  ladies  are  witnesses,  tliat  poor  human  nature  can  do. 
At  presen t all  is  well.  I have  given  Madame  a powdér.  It  will  tlirow 
her  into  a profuse  perspiration,  and  a deep  sleep.  I am  obliged  to  go 
a way.  Louis^and  yourself  must  watch  by  her  to-night.  In  The  morn- 
ing  I will  come  again.  Remember,  tliere  must  be  no  noise  whatever. 
If  anything  frightens  her  out  of  her  sleep,  she  dies.” 

So  saying  the  oíd  lady  hade  De  Gamin  good-night,  and  retired,  ac- 
companied  by  the  tlirce  women. 

* * * * 

It  was  ncarly  three  liours  past  midnight.  M.  de  Gamin  and  Louise 
sat  by  the  tire  in  the  saloon,  exerting  thcmselves  to  keep  eacli  other 
awake.  Since  the  illness  of  her  mistress  the  bonne  had  altered  lier  he- 
haviour  to  her  m áster  wonderfully.  Her  language  had  become  respect- 
ful,  and  her  manner  kind  and  affectionate.  She  had  even  ventured  to 
malee  one  or  two  remarks  about  Madame,  which  it  was  well  for  her 
the  lady  could  not  hear. 

Madame  De  Gamin  was  sleeping  lieavily.  The  door  of  her  chamber 
was  open.  Tliere  was  a pause  in  the  conversation,  and  the  watchers 
distinctly  lieard  her  breathing  now  quickly,  now  with  all  the  slowness 
of  a long-drawn  sigli.  Louise  shook  her  liead  doubtingly,  and  drew  her 
chair  nearer  to  De  Gamin.  She  was  a pretty  brunette,  and  tliere  was 
mischief  in  her  dark  full  eye  as  she  said  in  a whisper. 

Ah,  Monsieur,  you  are  a sly  rugue — a desperately  sly  roíiue  amoní? 
the  women."  ° fa 

“ I • M said  the  poor  miserable  startled  De  Gamin,  — “ I ! eh  ? 
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ah  ! no ! — not  now — not  now !”  and  he  crossed  his  legs,  and  looked  de- 
spairingly  at  the  fire.  Louise’s  glance  liad  fallen  upon  him  like  a 

spark  upon  ice.  , . . . 

Louise  put  lier  hand  on  his  knee,  and  looking  up  111  his  face  arcnly, 
she  asked,  "Now,  what  was  it  that  Monsieur  wanted  in  iny  room  the 
night  that  Madaine  cauglit  him  tliere?”  „ 

"Ah  ! " said  De  Gamin  with  a sigb,"  I only  wanted  my  snnff-box. 
Disconcerted  bythis  answcr,  the  maid  remained  silent  tor  a moinent 
or  so,  and  then  said,  “*Tis  a long  time  since  Monsieur  lias  snuffed.” 

“ Ver  y long very  long/'  said  De  Gamin,  as  he  moved  his  liead  slowly 

from  side  to  side.  "’Twas  my  only  comfort ; and  she  took  that  too.’* 

" Would  Alonsieur  like  to  snuíf  now  ? ” asked  Louise,  in  the  most 

insinuating  manner.  # , 

" I daré  not,”  said  De  Gamin,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  lier  arm,  and 
looked  suspiciously  round  the  room.  , 

“ She  MI  never  know  anytliing  about  it,”  said  Louise.  "A  pinch  ot 
snuíf,  Monsieur,  would  help  to  keep  you  awake.” 

De  Gamin  made  no  reply.  Louise  aróse,  and  quietly  entering  lier 
niistress's  room,  she  gently  opened  a drawer,  and  takingout  the  snufl- 
box,  returned  with  it  to  lier  moster.  De  Gamin’s  hand  trembled  as  lie 
took  it;  but  the  baretouch  seemedto  revive  him,  and,  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  tapped  the  snuff-box  energetically,  unscrewed  it,  plunged  his 
fingers  in,  and  taking  a liuge  pincli,  he  inhaled  it  vigorously. 

It  was  a pinch  sucli  os  he  had  taken  in  the  days  of  his  strength.  It 
was  too  much  for  him  in  his  weak  condition.  It  mounted  to  the  eyes, 
played  about  the  nerves,  and  then,  descending  with  a titillating  sen- 
sation  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  ended  in  a tremendous  chevee  — chevee 
— chewack  ! A fearful  groan  issued  from  the  ehamber. 

"Oh,  Heavens !”  cried  Louise,  " Ai  adame  is  waked  up/ 

De  Gamin  dropped  the  snuíf-box,  and  rushed  to  the  bedside.  His 
wife  was  awake.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  said, 

“ De  Gamin,  I am  ill — I am  dying.” 

De  Gamin  was  silent.  He  really  did  not  know  wliat.to  say. 

"De  Gamin,”  said  the  lady,  "I  have  been  a bad  wife.” 

" No,  you  haven’t,”  said  De  Gamin,  sobbing. 

" I liave,”  said  the  wife.  “ Do  you  forgive  me  ?” 

" All — all,”  sobbed  the  husband. 

" De  Gamin,  never  marry  again.” 

" I won’t,”  said  De  Gamin. 

" Swear  it !”  said  the  wife. 

" I most  solemnly  swear  it !” 

" Never — never — mar — ry — again,”  gasped  Aladame. 

" Alay  I lose  my  snuíf-box  if  I do  !”  said  De  Gamin. 

" Kiss  me.  De  Gamin — kiss — me.” 

De  Gamin  kissed  hcr.  At  that  momcnt  Louise  and  the  physician 
entered  the  room.  'Twas  too  late.  Aladame  de  Gamin  wns  no  more. 

At  noon  the  next  day  De  Gamin  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
saloon,  an  altered  man.  There  was  a smile  on  his  face,  a light,  in  his 
eye,  and  elasticity  in  his  tread.  In  his  hand  he  lield  his  snuíf-box,  and 
as  he  tapped  the  lid,  and  thought  upon  the  past,  he  stopped,  glanced 
cautiously  round  the  room,  and  then,  drawing  his  shoulders  up  until 
they  touched  his  ears,  he  exclaimed, 

" I always  thought  that  snuíf  was  the  best  tliing  upon  eartli ; but 
now,  ah  ! mon  Dieu  ! it  has  a double  relisli.” 
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“Nay,  Cummcr,  nay,”  said  the  aged 
crone, 

<c  It  wül  surely  die — it  will  surely 
dio  ! 

Though  twenty  woro  born,  tlie  first- 
bom  alone 

Doth  live  in  this  fated  family  : 

But  one,  as  the  ancient  saying  tells, 
Doth  live  to  hear  bis  ninrriage-bells. 
Coo,  my  baby,  coo,  and  smile  ; 

Death  is  nenr  thee,  and  laughs  the 
while. 

Nay,  Cuminer,  nny,  though  he  ’s  likely 
and  strong/ 

He  is  not  the  nrst-born — he  dies  ere 
long. 

Sltuuber,  my  liahy,  long  and  deep  ; 

Soon  eornes  a longer  and  deeper  sleep. 
There— he  is  sleeping — now  I will  tell 
IIow  on  this  honse  tlie  curso  befel. 
When  the  But’s  Tower,  so  oíd  and 
grey,— 

Where  no  ivy  clings  to  the  crumbling 
walls, 

Or  daisy  grows,  or  wallflower  gay, 

Or  nettie,  or  dock,  or  rank  grass  tall, 
Doth  ever  on  its  dry  walls  wavc, — 
That  ruin  wliich  hath  not  the  life  of  a 
grave, 

Where  the  lidien  scarce  forms  ere  it 
pecls  away, — 

When  that  oíd  tower  so  oíd  aml  grey, 
Was  the  keep  of  a castle  strong  and 
proud, 

The  voice  of  mirth  in  the  hall  was 
load  ; 

While  in  ladye  s bower  there  nestled  a 
dove, 

Gentle  and  meet  for  a Barón 's  leve  ; 
Ay,  long  beforc  the  Norman  dny 
Was  the  prime  of  that  tower  so  oíd  and 
grey. 

WelJ,  there  lived  in  the  castle  a Barón 
bold. 

Lord  of  broad  lands,  and  of  beeves,  and 
gold  ; 

And  when  bis  horn  blew,  for  right  or 
for  wrong, 

His  vassals  mustered  a thotisand  strong  ; 
And  ’tis  said  that  he  led  but  a so  so  life 
Wliile  his  ldood  was  young,  till  he  took 
a wife. 


And  oh  ! that  wife  was  a dainty  tliing, 
Gentle,  and  fair  as  a hlossom  of  spring. 
Miiul  me  to-morrow,  Cnmmer,  and  we 
Will  steal  up  to  the  western  gallery, 
And  I Til  show  thee  her  pie  til  re,  that 
few  may  see. 

It  does  not  fluunt  on  the  wainscot  wall, 
Amid  stately  damos  and  Barons  tall — 
Ay,  ever  of  a nolde  port 
Are  thosc  who  live  of  the  house  Fitz- 
morte;— 

But  ’tis  hiilden  away,  and  deeply  set. 
And  hath  doors  like  an  oaken  cábinet. 
They  say  no  luck  comes  of  even  a peep 
At  this  picture  the  family  secret  keep  ; 
But  I Ve  often  thought,  could  I only 
get 

Thee  to  go  with  me,  I ’d  see  it  yet. 

But  where  was  I ? Oh  ! the  Barón 
was  wed. 

And  a happy  life  for  some  years  he  led. 
If  deer  was  hunted,  or  hawk  was  flown, 
The  Barón  now  never  went  forth  alone ; 
My  ladye’s  palfrey,  my  ladye  fair, 
Fearlcss  and  smiling,  still  was  there; 
Aml  when  nt  the  feast  proud  gucsts  did 
meet, 

The  dame  there  íilled  an  honoured  seat ; 
Or,  sweeping  her  lyrc  nt  sunset  hour, 
She  sang  to  her  lord  in  her  own  fair 
bower. 

And  the  Barón  loved  her  wcll,  tben 
wliy 

Did  the  Barón  frown,  and  the  lady 
sigh  ? 

Jt  was  that  a childlcss  wife  was  she, — 
This  made  them  look  so  gloomily. 

( I would  I tnight  die,  and  pass  away, 
Could  my  death  give  un  huir  to  my 
noble  lord,’ 

Cricd  the  dame  as  she  rov’d  in  the  woods 
one  day, 

And  the  silent  woods  answered  not  a 
word  ; 

But  when  her  handmaids,  fear  dis- 
traught, 

Tlieir  mi  stress  in  the  wild  woods 
sought, 

In  the  glade  where  she,  by  sorrow  led, 
liad  waiulered  forth,  lay  the  lady  — 
dend  ! 

Thedeath-bell  toll’d  for  the  parted  soul, 
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And  the  Barón  wept  for  his  ladye  fair, 
And  when  to  her  grave  her  body  lie 
gave, 

He  cried,  1 1 would  fain  her  coid  bed 
aliare !’ 

But,  a hunting  lie  did  go  ! 

A hunting  he  did  go  1 
For  the  liunter  gay  of  the  oblen  day 
Did  not  give  way  to  woe. 

Now  once,  ’twas  at  evening’s  cióse, 

And  his  merry  men  all  outrode, 

He  had  got  — where  ? why,  nobody 
knows,— 

Neitlicr  he  ñor  the  horse  he  be- 
strode  ; 

And  lie  carne,  as  he  cliased  a mighty 
boar, 

To  a part  of  his  woods  he  ’d  ne’er  seen 
bcfore, 

Where  wych  elms  fonned  a mystic 
ring, 

And  there  wns  an  awful  gathering. 

For  not  a dame  that  in  pictnre-frame 
Did  on  the  walls  of  his  castle  liang, 

But  a mensure  trod 
On  that  woodland  sod, 

To  the  song  the  night-winds  snng. 

And  not  a sire  of  his  ancestry, 

Wlio,  he  thought,  in  the  abbey  hard  by 
did  lie, 

Whether  pictured  or  not, — for  the  story 
goes, 

That  he  knew  them  all  by  their  lengtli 
of  nose, 

But  there  joined  the  dance, 

With  a solemn  prance, 

Like  a camers  trot  where  the  simoon 
blows.” 

Here  carne  a note  that  the  Saxon  crone 
Confessed  this  simile  was  not  her  own. 
•«  Well,  the  Barón  looked  on  most  curi- 
ously, 

While  the  night-winds  sang  right  furi- 
ously ; 

And  tlie  bright  moon  slione, 

And  the  dance  went  on, 

Like  sport  enjoyed  luxuriously. 

Till  the  Barón  perceived — 

He  could  not  be  dcccived, — 

That  each  dame  had  a partner  all  but 
one ; 

And,  as  she  pirouetted, 

And  solus  pousettcd, 

That  she  was  his  darling,  the  bone  of 
his  bone, 

The  dear  defunct,  the  gentle  departed  : 
Like  a liawk  on  his  quarry  the  bold 
Barón  darted  ! 

Dead  or  alive, — a spirit  or  corsé, — 

In  a momcnt  more  she  was  up  on  his 
horse, 

The  Barón  behind  her,  away  and  away 
Went  the  steed  and  its  riders,  and  catcli 
them  who  may  ? 


Whether  the  dance  that  moment  broke 

Or  whether  his  ancestors  staid  to  sup, 

The  Barón,  it  seemed,  never  thought  to 
inquire: 

He  askeil  no  questions ; he  ’d  got  his 
desire, 

His  wife  back,  and  hearty  ; — aml  now, 
Cummer,  now 

Comes  the  best  of  the  story, — she  bore 
liim  an  heir ; 

And  when  to  his  christening  all  the  folks 
carne, 

She  ver  y much  scandalized  every  one 
there 

By  vanishing  — ay  ! in  a brimstonc 
fíame ! 

She  was  never  more  seen  — she  was 
never  more  found, 

A warning  it  was  to  the  country  round, 

For  every  man  of  family 
Of  the*  knights  of  Kent 
To  rest  con  ten  t ; 

lf  tlieir  wives  should  die  just  to  let 
them  be. 

And  thus,  to  cnt  a long  story  short, 

Carne  the  curse  on  this  fainily  now  cali- 
ed  Fitzmorte. 


’Twas  early  dawn  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, 

When,  leaving  the  nursery  all  on  the 
si  y, 

The  gossips  twain,  the  crone  and  her 
Cummer, 

Stole  up  to  the  western  gnllery. 

They  M hardly  been  gone  lialf  an  hour 
from  the  nursery, 

When  a housemaid  looked  in,  with  a 
glance  somewhat  cursorv, 

She,  thinking, — as  she  ’s  never  ti  red  of 
declaring, — 

That  the  nurse  and  the  child  had  gone 
out  for  an  airing. 

« Just  to  tidy  the  room,”  as  that  house- 
maid said, 

Turned  uptlie  child  in  a press-bedstead, 

And  bahy  Fitzmorte  was  found  smo- 
thered  and  dead. 

But  now,  to  record  wliat  the  butler  de- 
clures : — 

Mr.  Jinkins  deposeth.  ahout  six  o’dock 

The  ohl  hags  carne  tumbling  down  the 
back  stairs— 

’Twas  a wonder  their  necks  did  not 
break  by  the  shock  ; — 

That,  as  to  the  picture,  'twas  all  “a 
flam 

The  fíame  “deeply  set,” 

The  “ oak  cabinet,” 

Was  the  cupboard  in  wliich  he  kept  his 
Schiedam  ! 

And  those  wickcd  women  had  broken 
the  lock. 
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It  is  not  a little  singular,  as  regareis  the  Germán  national  cha- 
racter,  that  whereas  in  religión,  ethics,  and  science,  the  Germans  are 
notorious  for  abjuring  faith  and  worshipping  reason,  the  very  con- 
trary  is  the  fact  in  all  matters  of  legendary  lore ; and,  while  no  na- 
tion  in  Europc  is  so  rich  in  these  apocryphal  traditions,  nowhere 
else  are  they  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  popular  mind,  or  admitted 
to  such  general  belief  and  acceptance.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  that 
curious  cavern  which  constitutes  a Germán  mind,  to  lie  hid  a single 
raysterious  crypt,  inaccessible  from  childhood  to  any  known  or  un- 
known  System  of  philosophy,  but  answering  to  the  sesamé  of  a 
ghost-story  in  the  ever-recurring,  child-like  trustfulnesa  of  faith. 
And  I would  confidently  defy  the  prosy  shade  of  llahel  Varnhagen 
lierself- — supposing  that  cumbrous  sprite  to  be  still  brooding  over 
the  evancscent  outlines  of  some  ethereal  ethics — to  resist  the  magic 
influence  of  a real  Kinder- Mahrchen,  even  thoughshe  should  chance 
not  to  be  its  heroine. 

Begging  the  tfgentle  reader”  to  bear  in  mind  this  characteristic 
peculiarity,  and  promising  to  offend  no  more  in  the  didactic  style,  1 
proceed  to  a true  tale,  whereof  I am  a living  witness,  taking  its 
rise,  undoubtedly,  in  the  above  Teutonic  idiosyncrasy. 

The  Dresden  fashionable  season,  like  a sensible  season  as  it  is, 
coinmences  in  December,  and  terminates  in  the  Passion  Week. 
During  that  interval  there  is  ampie  spaee  to  dance  through  an  unli- 
mited  supply  of  pumps,  and  to  be  in  volved  in  a sufficient  number 
of  “ endless  attachments  " and  “ unalterable  friendships."  The  end 
of  the  carnival  brings  repose  to  mind  and  body.  One  is  satiated 
witli  waltzing  all  night  and  flirting  all  the  morning.  Visions  of 
more  healthy  and  Icss  exciting  pursuits  dawn  upon  the  thoughts, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a village-landscape  slowly  displacing 
an  Eastern  temple  in  the  “ Dissolving  Views  *7  of  the  Polytechnic. 
While  one  hesitates,  meditating  an  eternal  adíen  to  hálf  a score  fair- 
haired  sentimentalists,  (including  thy  votaries,  most  dangerous 
Plato !)  the  season  is  broken  up,  the  town  is  empty.  E very  body, 
that  is  anybody,  is  off  to  chatcau  or  Schloss  ; and  of  the  remainder, 
at  least  a third  sceks  a neighbouring  13ad  "■ — Tceplitz  for  choice, — 
and  you  are  left  to  read  the  language  at  your  leisure,  and  attend  the 
theatre  to  learn  its  pronunciation. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  my  fate  during  the  spring  and  sumiller  of 
1832.  Sick  at  heart  witli  the  unsatisfaetory  médium  of  Germanized 
French  as  a vehicle  of  communication,  whether  with  a professor  or 
a pretty  woman,  I was  bent  on  mastering  a decent  conversational 
proficicncy  in  the  Germán  tongue.  The  result  of  my  labours  con- 
cerns  not  the  public  ; by  the  autumn,  at  any  rate,  I thought  I might 
breathe  from  my  toil,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Schloss  Ritter- 
feldt,  with  a vague  idea  of  astonisliing  the  natives  in  that  charming 
retreat. 

The  castle  of  Ritterfeldt  was  in  all  particulars  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
Germán  schloss,  and  therefore  not  in  any  respect  like  the  uneasy 
ruina  we  see  perched  on  crags,  or  tumbling  off  rocks,  l>y  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Embosomed  in  woods,  very  diílicult  to  find,  very 
dark,  a trifie  gloomy,  and  accessible  (during  fine  weather)  by  turf 
vol.  xvi,  2 p 
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tracks,  it  was  just  such  a haven  of  rest  as  a benighted  forest-traveller 
is  sure  to  arrive  at — in  a story,  and  sure  to  miss — in  fact.  I know  a 
bright  October  night  shone  upon  my  despairing  steps  in  the  forest 
oí*  Moritzburg,  no  further  advanced  in  tne  direction  of  the  Schloss 
than  when  the  mellow  afternoon  first  welcomed  me  among  those 
perplexing  shades.  Kustics  had  ceased  to  inform  me  I was  “a  mile 
and  a bit  ” (about  five  English  miles)  from  the  battlcments  of  Rit- 
terfeldt.  I was  alone — with  my  thoughts,  and  they  ran  exclusively 
on  the  Barmecide  banquet  I was  likely  to  partake  of  in  that  silent 
and  star-lit  forest. 

Reining  up  my  tired  and  stumbling  horse,  I paused  to  listen  if 
by  chance  any  distant  bell  might  seem  to  direct  my  course.  By  de- 
grees  a faint  sound,  becoming  every  instant  more  distinct,  assumed 
at  length  the  nndonbted  echo  of  the  tramp  of  horses  on  the  turf. 
In  a few  minutes  two  figures  emerged  from  the  gloom,  and  I per- 
ceived  a lady  and  gentleman  galloping  towards  me. 

ÍC Ha!  De  Cardan ! ” exclaimed  I,  as  the  moon  lit  up  the  features 
of  the  cavalier,  who  would  certainly  have  passed  me  unseen,  as  I sat 
in  the  shade  of  an  oíd  oak  ; “ well  met  in  the  forest  of  Moritzburg. 
You  are  riding,  I presume,  to  the  Schloss  Ritterfeldt ; and,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  accompany  you,  I shall  stand  a better  chance  of  a 
supper  than  I am  flattered  with  at  this  moment.  The  Fraülein  von 
Zehmen  has  forgotten  her  promising  pupil  at  Madame  Orloflska’s 
mazurka.” 

I addressed  the  daughter  of  the  liouse  to  which  I was  bound,  ac- 
companied  by  an  agreeable  Carlist  Frenchman.  Mademoiselle  de 
Zehmen  was  the  only  fair  girl  I have  ever  seen  whose  beauty  created 
much  sensation.  In  her  it  was  the  eff’ect  of  a most  singular  contrast. 
When  in  repose,  her  faultless  profile  had  upon  a beholder  exactly 
the  effect  of  a statue ; I mean  the  character  was  murble-like  in  its 
stillness  and  caira.  Not  only  did  passion,  and  feeling,  and  thougbt 
appear  quelled  as  in  sleep,  but  extinet  as  in  death.  You  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  addressing  the  figures  that  held  the  candela- 
bra.  Animation  w'orked  Pygmalion’s  miracle  on  this  fair  creature. 
On  a sudden  life,  with  all  its  warm  impulses,  darted  from  the  full 
blue  eye,  played  in  every  pliant  fold  of  the  mouth,  appeared  in  each 
graceful  gesture,  and  stamped  fascination  on  all.  It  was  no  longer 
a question  with  you  whether  or  not  you  would  address  Mademoiselle 
de  Zehmen ; thrice  happy  if  her  joyous  glance  rested  one  instant 
upon  you, — if  your  remark  elicited  a repartee,  and  the  happy  ring 
of  her  laugh  followed  the  low,  but  sweet,  tones  of  her  almost  child- 
like  voice.  I should  add  that  her  Guido-tinted  liair  was  extraordi- 
nary  in  its  abundant  profusión,  and  that  she  possessed  that  rare 
charm  in  Germán  ladies,  wdthout  which  her  faultless  figure  would 
have  been  overlooked,  the  gniceful,  swan-like  carriage  and  move- 
ment,  which  are  supposed  to  attest  high  birth  and  breeding. 

The  Marquis  de  Carolan  was  in  all  points  the  Bretón  nobleman. 
Frank  to  impetuosity,  brave  to  rashness,  but  withal  courteous, 
though  simple  in  manner ; far  more  like  an  Englishman  than  our 
recognised  type  of  a Frenchman,  and  perhaps  more  like  a polished 
Irishman  than  either.  I do  not  think  lie  played  a deep  stake  in  the 
game  of  politics,  but  was  rather  a Carlist  lVom  family  connexions 
and  early  associations,  than  reflection  or  individual  choice.  He  af- 
feeted  the  society  of  the  English,  and  spoke  the  language  fluently. 
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Single  and  wealthy,  he  had  not  found  it  diíficult,  thc  preceding  sea- 
son,  to  render  his  homage  a matter  of  more  than  common  import- 
ance.  But  the  Marquis  was  an  indefatigable  dancer,  and  not  what 
is  called  a lady’s  man.  He  secined  most  at  his  ease  with  Mademoi- 
8elle  de  Zehmen,  and  it  was  well  known  she  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin,  Ernest  von  Ternitz,  of  wliom  report  spoke  higlily  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Bonn. 

A few  minutes’  conversation  explained  our  relative  positions  ; with 
many  a laugh  at  my  “ thorough  Englishness " in  losmg  my  way  so 
near  the  house  I was  seeking,  my  companions  piloted  me  in  safety 
the  short  league  that  intervened  between  us  and  Ritterfeldt ; and,  if 
I be  favoured  with  a reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  creatu re- 
comforts, to  him  I hasten  to  make  the  assurance  that  my  supper 
that  night  scarcely  needed  the  appetite  which  I brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

The  guests  of  the  castle  were  of  the  usual  caste  that  frequent 
their  friends'  houses  in  the  autumn  all  over  Europe.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that,  besides  half  a dozen  Germans,  there  was  a very  pretty 
and  spirituellc  Pole,  realizing  Beckford’s  description  of  a Venetian 
girl,  “ with  a thousand  adventures  written  in  her  eyes."  The  pretty 
Pole  was  accompanied  by  her  únele,  a general,  with  an  unapproach- 
able  ñame,  and  a heart-rending  history.  Another  Englishman,  De 
Carolan,  and  myself,  completed  the  circle.  Monsieur  and  Múdame 
de  Zehmen  were  kind-hearted,  very  national  Germans,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  their  peerless  daughter,  and  a fortune  which  in 
Saxony  was  considered  enormous.  The  time  passed  pleasantly 
enougli.  Some  of  the  men  shot ; all  rodé ; there  were  not  wanting 
carriages  for  long  excursions.  In  the  evening  an  early  dinner,  and 
afterwards  satiety  of  dancing,  music,  cards,  and  sucli  games  as  are 
only  known  in  Germany.  Strange  again,  that  this  hard-thinking 
nation  are  so  expert  with  their  heels,  and  take  delight  in  sports 
which  an  English  miss  of  fourteen  would  vote  childish.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  the  pet  amusement  of  a stormy  night,  when  we  had 
waltzed  ourselves  into  brain-fevers,  was  to  sit  in  a mystic  circle  and 
tell  stories,  among  which  ghost-stories  were  at  a premi um.  Some- 
how  Don  Carolan  had  established  himself  as  an  oracle  in  these  mat- 
ters,  and,  when  called  upon,  was  al  way  s ready  with  a thrilling 
legend  of  the  Brocken,  or  the  Black  Forest,  or  some  equally  elassie 
spot.  Among  his  listeners  the  Pole  was  the  loudest  in  her  applause. 
Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  rarely  spoke ; but  what  would  I not  have 
given  thus  to  have  enchained  her  wrapped  attention  — to  have  com- 
manded  those  silent  tears,  those  tremors,  the  furtive  glances  of  those 
eloquent  eyes ! Meanwhile  all  wondered  where  De  Carolan  learnt 
these  Germán  legends.  Perhaps  I was  not  singular  in  asking  myself 
why  he  learnt  them. 

All  this  time  De  Ternitz  was  expected,  but  delayed  his  Corning 
from  week  to  week.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  marriage 
between  him  and  his  lovely  cousin  was  to  take  place  early  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

It  was,  then,  one  stormy  night  in  November  that  our  party,  sucli 
as  I have  described  it,  was  gathered  round  the  blazing  wood  fire 
which  crackled  and  roared  on  the  hearth  of  the  salón  at  Schloss  Rit- 
terfeldt. The  day,  like  the  night,  had  been  unusually  boisterous ; 
yet  De  Carolan  liad  been  absent  since  the  dawn,  and  only  returned 
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to  dinner.  When  asked  about  his  sport,  it  struck  me  his  answers 
«vvere  evasive,  and  a furtive  smilc  seemed  to  l>e  with  sonie  difíicul  ty 
repressed.  It  is  very  likely  I was  the  only  one  who  noticed  these 
particulars ; but  the  excitement  of  Mademoiselle  de  Zelimen  >vas 
evident  to  all.  Her  bridegroom  (as  the  Germán  phrase  is)  was  ex- 
pected  every  hour,  and  her  emotion  appeared  not  unnatural.  At 
any  rate  it  was  very  becoming ; her  heightened  colour,  her  fiashing 
eyes,  her  rapid  movements  were  observed  by  all,  and,  among  other 
results,  entangled  the  Ilofrath  von  Linden  in  the  mazes  of  a com- 
pliment,  which  all  the  eloquence  of  that  wortliy,  but  somewhat 
heavy,  oíd  gentleman  failed  to  unravel.  The  beauty  repaid  lns 
efforts  with  a smile,  and  I was  glad  that  the  excellent  man  did  not 
mark  the  shudder  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

That  night  the  dance  was  unheeded,  and  one  song  only  was  ac- 
corded  us.  The  Polisli  general  insisted  so  pertinaciously  on  hearing 
Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen’s  voice  “ rebuke*’  as  he  graciously  termed 
it,  “ the  spirits  of  the  storm,”  that  she  reluctantly  turned  to  the 
piano,  and  commenced  the  first  song  that  met  her  eye.  It  was  the 
wild,  strange  bailad,  Der  Erl  Konig.  Probably  no  other  song  wonld 
llave  equaíly  harmonised  with  our  feelings  and  the  uproar  of  the 
storm  without.  A thousand  yelling  fiends  seemed  raging  around  us, 
and  the  tempest-rocked  forest  in  each  recurring  pause  sent  forth 
from  its  depths  such  dismal  sounds,  as  to  the  least  fanciful  ears 
might  have  seemed  the  howls  and  groans  of  legions  of  torniented 
ones.  Amidst  this  unearthly  din  the  poweríully  plaintive  notes  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Zelnnen,  rising  with  the  subject  into  more  mellow 
compass,  soothed  at  first,  and  at  lengtli  enthralled  the  vexed  sense  of 
hearing.  We  followed  the  luckless  father  in  his  midnigkt  ride  on 
just  such  a night  as  the  present  one  ; and,  when  the  catastrophe  was 
reached,  and  the  wailing  wind  again  made  itself  heard  as  the  voice 
was  silent,  it  appeared  to  chaunt  the  lament.  of  the  lost  child,  or, 
lashing  itself  into  fury,  to  convoy  the  taunting  shouts  of  the  half- 
baffled  fiends  over  the  innocent  corpse  of  their  infant  prey. 

The  eircle  was  too  thoroughly  heart-stirred  to  praise  the  singer, 
or  to  comment  on  the  song.  De  Carolan  leant  his  arin  on  the  córner 
of  the  huge  chimney-piece,  and  with  his  hand  shaded  his  face.  If 
the  Hofrath,  God  forgive  him  ! contení plated  another  eompliment,  a 
hollow  sound,  which  stuck  in  his  throat,  was  all  the  evidence  of  his 
intention  that  reached  us,  and  was  suflered  to  die  away  without  re- 
mark. 

The  pretty  Pole  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell.  Surprised  into 
emotion,  she  very  soon  shook  the  fit  off ; and,  as  it  formed  no  part  of 
lier  desire  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a rival  beauty,  she  exerted  herself 
by  badinage  to  recover  her  lost  ground. 

“Come,  Monsieur  De  Carolan,”  exclaimed  the  lively  brunette, 
“will  you,  too,  conspire  with  the  storm,  and  introduce  bine  devils 
within,  when  all  other  colours  may  be  found  this  awful  night  in  the 
forest  without?  I charge  you,  on  your  allegiance,  to  give  us  a 
merry  tale.” 

“ You  ask,  princess,”  replied  De  Carolan,  “ an  impossibility.  The 
very  elements  forbid  such  a travestie.  But,  if  you  will  accept  such 
a tale  as  occurs  to  me,  I am  ready  to  obey  your  command.” 

A general  murmur  of  approbation  drowned  the  pouting  remon- 
strance  of  the  Princess  Michaelowska  ; Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen 
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fjxed  her  lustrous  eyes  on  the  speaker  with  an  almost  rigid  stare. 
An  unaccountable  sympathy  with  the  marvellous  inclined  us  all  to 
unwonted  attention,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a silcnce  “ decp  as  death,” 
the  Marquis  commenced  his  narration. 

“ The  battle  of  Lutzen  took  place,  as  is  doubtless  well  known  to 
you  all,  in  Noveraber  1632:  that  is  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  that  battle  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell.  His  body  was  not, 
however,  immediately  recognised,  and  tile  popular  rumour  rail  that 
he  had  retired  wounded  from  the  field,  as  was  general ly  supposed, 
to  Dresden,  the  capital  of  his  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  On  this 
exact  night,  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  sat  in  the  apartment  facing 
the  guard-room,  at  the  end  of  the  Schloss-Gasse,  three  raaidens  of 
considerable  beauty,  betrothed  eacli  to  an  officer  of  the  guard,  at  that 
time  stationed  in  garrison  in  Dresden.  The  night  was  in  all  respects 
like  the  present  one,  stormy  beyond  precedent.  The  Elbe,  roused 
into  madness,  lashed  the  piers  of  the  oíd  bridge,  and  threw  its  spray 
high  over  the  massy  arches.  It  was,  in  short,  a night  even  a storm- 
loving  Germán  would  remark  in  the  stormiest  month  of  the  year. 

“ It  matters  not  of  what  nature  had  been  the  conversation  of  the 
three  maidens  before  they  were  attracted  to  the  window  by  the 
sound  of  a cavalcade  in  the  Street,  and  perceived,  by  the  fitful  glare 
of  rough  pine-torches,  a troop  of  thirteen  cavaliers  halting  at  the 
door  of  the  guard-house.  A short  parley  ensued,  when  the  leader 
of  the  band,  conspicuous  for  his  gallant  bearing,  and  the  long  white 
horseman's  cloak  which  he  wore,  dismounted,  and  entered  the 
guard-house.  In  a few  minutes  the  remainder  turned  their  horses 
under  the  neighbouring  arclnvay  that  leads  to  the  castle  itself,  and 
the  Street  was  again  abandonad  to  the  monotonous  howling  of  the 
storm. 

“ As  it  is  my  intention,”  observad  the  Count,  at  this  part  of  his 
story,  ffto  pass  rapidly  over  this  portion  of  my  legend,  I shall  not 
detain  you  with  the  remarks  inade  by  the  three  maidens  on  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  thirteen  cavaliers.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  though 
Saxony  at  that  period  was  united  in  the  Protestant  cause,  under  the 
leading  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  there  were  many  Catholics  among 
the  population  who  abhorred  the  dictation  of  a heretie  foreigner, 
and  in  secret  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  League.  I\Iy  three 
heroines  held  those  opinions,  not  a little  strengthened,  perhaps,  by 
the  similar  views  of  their  lovers,  descendants  of  oíd  Bohcmian  fami- 
lies.  Supposing,  therefore,  tlie  thirteen th  cavalier  to  be  no  other 
thanthe  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Confederacy,  Gustavus  himself, 
retiring  from  the  field  of  Lutzen,  they  severally  summoned  their 
lovers,  and  in  eraphatic  terms  declarad  to  them,  that  never  would 
they  consent  to  be  their  brides  unless  the  liatcd  Swede  perished  by 
their  swords.  The  next  morning  twelve  cavaliers  rodé  forth  from 
the  castle ; but  the  thirteenth  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed,  lniving 
received  three  mortal  stabs.  Who  he  actually  was,  was  never  known  ; 
thus  mucli  is  certain,  he  was  not  Gustavus,  who  perished,  as  I have 
said,  on  the  field  of  Lutzen. 

“ Three  days  passed,  and  no  tidings  rcached  the  maidens  of  their 
lovers,  who  from  that  night  had  not  been  seen  in  Dresden.  The 
twilight  of  the  tliird  evening  was  rapidly  coming  on,  when  a band- 
eóme stranger  presented  himself  to  Veronika,  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
He  brought,  he  said,  a token  and  a messnge  to  her  from  one  whom, 
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by  the  dcscription,  she  recognised  for  her  absent  lover.  The  token 
was  a ring ; the  message  was  an  eternal  farewell  from  one  who  had 
now  committed  a fruitless  murder,  and  who  bade  the  instigator  of  it 
be  happier  in  life  tlian  the  murderer  and  the  exile  was  likely  tu  be. 

“ I will  not  detain  you  over  the  grief  of  Veronika,  or  over  the 
arts  by  whieli  the  new  gallant,  Count  Charnel,  triumplied  over  it, 
and  eventually  secured  her  love.  It  would  appear  the  same  steps 
were  pursued  simultaneously  with  the  other  two  girls,  attended  by 
the  same  success.  Jealousy  probably  kept  eacli  girl  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  thus  it  happened  that,  unknown  to  each  other,  the 
bridal  for  all  was  fixed  for  the  same  day.  The  niglit  previous,  the 
Count  obtained  permission  from  the  parents  to  visit  each  girl  in  her 
chamber ; and  when  the  morning  carne  the  three  were  uiscovered 
dead  in  their  beds,  witli  their  heads  twisted  over  their  shoulders. 
The  gay  Count  Charnel  had  disappeared,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
no  person  bearing  that  ñame  has  ever  been  heard  of.” 

líe  Carolan  paused,  and  raised  his  eyes  suddenly  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Zehmen.  A slight  tremor  shook  her  frame  ; but  she  did  not  re- 
lax  her  fixed  stare.  The  storm,  if  possible,  had  inereased.  The 
pretty  Pole  did  her  best  to  laugh  at  “ the  nursery  tale  but,  as  she 
had  a range  of  faultless  teeth,  and  was  somewhat  given  to  laughing, 
her  mirth  excited  no  response. 

‘'Continué,  my  dear  Count,’*  said  Monsieur  de  Zehmen:  "this  is 
but  the  introduction,  the  prologue.  I ain  sure  you  llave  something 
better  in  store  to  stop  the  Princess’s  laugh.  II ow  I wish,  Gretchen,” 
added  the  worthy  man  to  his  daughter,  " Ernest  were  here  ! Would 
he  not  thoroughly  enjoy  our  oíd  national  legends  ? I wonder  what 
detains  the  boy.  However,  I llave  put  the  supper  back  till  he 
comes.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  pana's  question, 
— at  any  rate  she  did  not  answer  it,  but,  with  a síiglit  motion  of 
her  licad,  intimated  to  the  Marquis  her  anxiety  to  hear  further. 

" The  neighbouring  royal  castle  of  Moritzburg,”  continued  De 
Carolan,  "was  the  scene  of  princely  hospital  i ty  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1732.  It  was  the  concluding  year  of  the  life  of  Frederic  Au- 
gustus  I.,  whose  existence  passed  amidst  festivals  and  gallantries,  not 
more  famous  throughout  Europe  than  ruinous  to  his  own  eountry. 
What  Saxon  does  not  remember  the  pageants  of  the  year  1719,  at 
wliich,  duringthe  month  of  September,  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
thalcrs  were  spent,  and  every  extravagance  was  exhausted  that  a eostly 
faney  could  devise  ? These  woods,  now  so  silent  from  the  horn  of 
the  huntsman,  then  rang  out  a daily  challenge  to  the  gallant  stag  or 
the  fierce  wild-boar  ; and  the  halls  of  Moritzburg,  long  since  de- 
serted  and  coid,  echoed  then  the  jest  of  the  courtier,  the  merry 
laugh  of  the  court-dame,  and,  above  all,  the  wit  and  licence  of  the 
jovial,  but  polished.  Elector  himself. 

“ Conspicuous  at  the  court,  and  invited  to  the  chateau  after  the 
court-season,  was  the  m agn i fi cent  George  Count  of  Teckenheim,  a 
principality  (it  was  said)  somewhere  in  Bohemia,  but  where  exactly 
even  the  court-geographer  could  not  say.  lie  was  indeed  a splendid 
fellow,  that  George  of  Teckenheim ; rich  (it  seemed)  as  the  Elector, 
young,  accomplished,  and,  if  not  handsomc,  striking  in  appearance. 
I know  not  why  he  chose  always  to  appear  in  black,  or  very  dark 
crimson,  uniese  it  was  to  contrast  with  his  extreme  paleness.  Títere 
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are  many  ladies  who  prefer  a palé  man,  and  certainly  the  Count  had 
liis  admirers,  and  they  were  not  a few,  among  the  court-beanties  of 
Poland  and  Saxony. 

“ I would  have  yon  to  suppose  that  every  thing  was  tried  in  tnrn 
which  promised  amusement  to  this  satiated  band  of  revellers.  Ball, 
and  hunt,  and  tournay,  and  spectacle  succeeded,  until  all  were  pro- 
nounced  wearisome.  The  ladies*  eyes  looked  dina  from  revelry 
without  excitement;  the  gentlemen  began  to  plav  deep,  and  to  neg- 
lect  the  ladies.  At  last  the  Elector  yawned:  hcre  was  at  least  a 
scnsation,  but  it  was  not  voted  a pleasant  one ; and  every  courtier 
took  it  as  a personal  hint  that  he  was  fast  sinking  into  that  pro- 
scribed  elass,  the  court  pariahs — the  bores. 

“ Conceive,  then,  if  you  can,  the  relief  experienced  by  all,  from 
the  Elector  down  to  the  youngest  page,  when  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced  that  a new  idea  had  been  born,  and  owned,  and  was  likely 
to  become  a general  favourite.  The  idea  was  a grand  masquerade, 
the  novelty  of  which  consistcd  in  each  eavalier  introducing  two 
ladies  ; and  the  happy  father,  T need  scarcely  say,  was  the  illustrious 
Couut  George  of  Teckenheim. 

“ It  appeared,  however,  on  a review  of  the  guests  at  the  castle, 
that  the  sexes  were  as  nearly  as  possible  di  video,  and  this  disco  very 
had  almost  pro  ved  fatal  to  the  new  idea.  Once  more,  however,  the 
Count*s  original  genius  prevailed.  He  suggested  the  admixture  of  a 
certain  number  of  neighbouring  country  girls,  remarking  that  all 
woraen  masked  were  alike.  The  Elector  swore  it  was  the  best  part 
of  the  plot ; and  after  that  the  ladies  submitted  in  silence,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  delicious  reflection  they  should  at  least  be  con- 
spicuous  in  their  dress,  and  so,  probably,  break  the  liearts  of  their 
rustic  rivals  with  spite. 

il  No  one  for  a moment  doubted  that  the  choice  of  Count  Tecken- 
heim would  light  upon  the  beautiful  Aurora  Flennning,  the  only 
duughter  of  the  well-known  prime  minister,  Count  Flemming.  Of 
eastern  descent,  this  lovely  girl  united  the  somewhat  marked  fea- 
tures  of  those  daughters  of  the  sun  " with  the  grace  and  polish  of 
our  more  civilized  climes.  She  was,  in  a word,  singularly  beauti- 
ful ; and,  if  beauty  wili  admit  of  such  extreme  contra sts,  I would 
say  Aurora  Flemming  and  Mademoiselle  Zehmen  perfectly  illustrate 
the  finished  antagonism  of  the  brunette  and  blonde  styles  of  loveli- 
ness.** 

This  last  seutence  was  uttered  with  a courtly  inclination  towards 
the  fair  Saxon  ; but,  if  it  was  heard,  it  was  not  noticed.  As  well 
might  you  have  paid  a compliment  to  a Pythoness. 

**  It  remained,”  continueu  the  Marquis,  l<  to  select  her  companion. 
The  Count  was  not  long  in  choosing.  With  an  eye  that  detectcd 
every  violet  as  well  as  every  rose,  he  had  long  remarked  the  rare 
beauty,  and  still  rarer  shape,  of  Agatha  Fogel,  the  daughter  of  the 
court  tailor.  I may  not  relate  how  he  gained  the  bashful  girl’s 
consent  to  become  his  second  partner ; for,  in  truth,  I find  no  record 
of  the  course  he  pursued.  I con  elude,  therefore,  he  mingled  some 
love  with  more  flattery,  some  praise  of  the  graceful  Agatha's  person 
and  manners,  with  some  disparagement  of  the  court  beauties.  If 
other  means  were  tried,  it  matters  not ; they  were  at  any  rate  suc- 
cessful.  Agatha  promised  to  enter  the  ball  on  his  arm,  and  vowcd 
to  keep  her  secret  and  his* 
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l<  It  was  November,  and  never,  surely,  were  the  aurly  elementa 
more  at  variance  with  the  devices  of  man  than  on  that  memorable 
night.  Thunder,  unusual  at  such  a season,  pealed  over  head,  while 
the  blinding  lightning  lit  up  the  forest-paths  for  one  instant  with 
more  than  the  brilliancy  of  day,  leaving  them  the  next  in  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness.  In  a word,  there  had  not  been  such  a storm 
heard  or  read  of  since  the  night  of  the  murder  of  the  White  Cavalier, 
as  he  was  popularly  ealled,  just  one  hundred  years  previously. 

“ But  let  the  storm  rage  : what  matters  it  to  the  brilliant  assem- 
blage  that  meets  that  night  in  the  Schloss  Moritzburg  ? Ileavy 
draperies  defied  the  wind ; music  and  laughter  rose  high  above  the 
rolling  thunder ; and,  as  each  gay  cavalier  entered  the  ball-room 
with  a lady  on  each  arm,  conjecture  was  busy  among  those  already 
arrived  as  to  the  ñames  of  each  ; and  I fear,  in  not  a few  instances, 
the  lowly  damsel,  wearing  her  disguise  with  simple  grace,  attracted 
more  admiration  than  the  haughty  court  dame,  whose  swelling  arro- 
gance  was  visible  even  beliind  lier  mask.  In  all  but  one  instance, 
anything  like  competition  between  the  female  dresses  was  unat- 
tempted.  Courtly  elegance  blazed  upon  each  gentleman’s  right 
ann,  modest  neatness  hung  trembling  on  his  left;  only,  every  one's 
face  was  concealed.  The  strictest  order  prevailed  on  this  point,  and 
many  a blushing  cheek  was  grateful  for  the  shade. 

“ I have  said  there  was  one  exception  to  the  general  contrast  be- 
tween  the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  Ileaven  only  knows  by  what  means 
Agatlia  Fogel  learnt  what  w*as  to  be  the  disguise  of  Aurora  Fleraming, 
from  the  massy  gold  pins  in  her  huir  down  to  the  curious  embroidery 
of  her  velvet  slipper.  Who(was  the  traitor  in  this  instance  may  probably 
never  transpire ; for  Aurora' s raaid  was  ugly  and  incorruptible,  and 
the  dress  carne  direct  from  Warsaw,  in  the  shape  of  an  important 
despatch  from  the  governor  himself.  Yet  when  a tall  and  graceful 
cavalier,  attired  in  the  flowing  white  robes  of  a Knight  Templar, 
led  in  his  two  partners,  curiosity  wras  divided  betw'een  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  sad-colourcd  Count  of  Teckenheim  and  the  abso- 
lute  identity  of  the  ladies  who  leant  on  his  arm.  I am  privileged  to 
publish  the  wrhispers  the  Count  adroitly  insinuated  into  the  ear  of 
each  fair  one  as  he  entered.  ‘ Aurora/  said  he  to  the  lady  on  his 
right  arm,  * I have  obeyed  you,  and  put  oflf  for  to-night  the  colour 
you  dislike. — Agatha/  murmured  he  to  the  lady  on  his  left  arm, 
‘courage,  my  dear  girl.  Remember  to  attend  my  summons  at 
twelve/ 

“And  gaily  sped  the  hours  in  that  enchanting  atmosphere  of 
wit,  and  beauty,  and  pleasure.  After  a while  the  bourgeoise  fair 
ones  shook  off  their  timidity,  and,  encouraged  by  the  flatteries  of 
their  partners,  and  the  consciousness  of  innate  grace,  danced  as 
merrily  as  heart  could  desire ; and  it  became  necessary  in  their 
titled  rivals  to  take  lieed  to  their  feet,  or  their  dresses  would  never 
sustain  them  in  the  contest.  As  for  Count  George  of  Teckenheim, 
he  danced  chiefly  with  Aurora  Flemming,  not  once  with  her  anti- 
type,  whose  presumption  in  assuming  the  young  Countess’s  dress  he 
severely  criticised  during  an  entire  cotillón  danced  with  that  haughty 
beauty ; tliough  whether  he  repeated  hÍ3  objurgation  to  the  gentle 
Agatha  in  a protraeted  tetc-ú-iete  which  took  place  in  the  deserted 
orangery,  as  I was  not  there,  I am  unable  to  aay  for  certain.  It  is 
possible;  for  his  tnanner  was  excited,  his  dark  eyes  flashed  through 
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his  mask,  and  the  visible  emotion  of  the  shrinking  girl  madc  it  ap- 
parent  sometliing  was  canvased  between  thetn  of  a nature  to  disturb 
her  usually  placid  teinperament. 

“ The  dock  wanted  exactly  ten  minutes  to  twelve  when  a rumour 
ran  through  the  castle  tliat  some  great  conspiracy  had  broken  out  in 
Poland,  of  which  the  news  had  suddenly  arrived  ; that  the  Elector 
had  hurried  away  to  Dresden,  taking  with  him  his  prime  minister, 
Count  Flemming,  in  his  own  carriage.  At  this  moment  two  inci- 
dents  took  place,  which  amidst  the  general  confusión  attrücted  no 
notice.  Count  Teckenheim  glided,  in  the  endless  whirl  of  a waltz, 
through  the  ball-room,  the  orangery,  and  the  vestibule  with  his 
partner,  Aurora  Flemming;  and  a page,  threading  his  way  cau- 
tiously  through  groups  of  vehement  talkers,  or  rows  of  excited 
dancers,  motioned  the  expecting  Agatha  Fogel  to  follow  him.  In  a 
moment  botli  had  quitted  the  ball-room,  and  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing  the  postern-door  of  the  castle. 

“ At  that  door  stood  waiting  a chaise  and  four  horses,  in  spite  of 
the  awful  weather.  The  Elector  had  departed  by  the  grand  court, 
and  in  such  a night  the  arrival  of  a chaise  at  the  postern-gate  was 
unheard  and  unheeded.  Trembling,  sighing,  almost  sobbing,  the 
page  placed  the  poor  Agatha  in  the  carriage,  and  disappeared  as  his 
master  placed  Aurora  Flemming  at  her  side, — whispering  to  the 
latter,  * I have  secured  this  young  person  for  your  attendant/ — to 
the  former,  * Heavens ! Agatha,  the  costume  has  betrayed  us.  I 
thought  I wns  conducting  you/  The  Count  made  a sign  to  the 
drivers,  and,  jumping  into  the  carriage,  was  whirled  away  in  the 
storm  and  darkness — fast — faster  yet — from  the  castle  of  Moritz- 
burg. 

“ The  next  morning  a ghastly  sight  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  under 
verderer,  at  the  four  cross  roads  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  There 
lay  upon  a rmle  bier  the  warm  bodies  of  Aurora  Flemming  and 
Agatha  Fogel,  their  heads  twisted  over  their  shoulders,  but  strangely 
placid,  and  even  siniling,  in  death.  The  Count  George  of  Tecken- 
heim,  it  is  presumed,  retired  to  his  Bohemian  estates,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  have  eluded  the  searcli  of  every  court-geographer,  from 
the  days  of  Frederic  Augustus  I.  down  to  our  own. 

“ Tnus,"  added  the  Marquis,  “ concludes  the  second  appearance 
of  this  unearthly  lover.” 

“ The  second, — true,”  said  the  Pole.  “ ís  there  to  be  a third, 
then  ?" 

“It  is  generally  believed  so,”  replied  De  Carolan  ; “but  you  will 
remark  that,  whereas  this  personage  required  three  victims  on  his 
first  appearance,  he  was  satisíied  with  two  on  his  second/' 

“ And  l suppose,"  said  the  general,  “ will  even  be  contcnt  with 
one  the  next  time  he  visits  the  earth.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  De  Carolan,  earnestly,  almost  soleinnly. 
“ lie  will  be  contcnt  with  one,  unless  the  charm  be  broken." 

“And  the  time  íixed  for  his  third  appearance?" 

“This  is,  I bclieve,  the  year  1832,"  replied  the  Marquis,  signifi- 
cantly,  addressing  his  remark  to  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen. 

What  might  have  been  the  young  lady's  reply  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  when  at  that  moment  a loud  knocking  at  the  hall-door,  and  the 
simultaneous  barking  of  some  half-score  dogs,  gave  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  a stranger.  Monsieur  de  Zehmen  hurried  out,  and  in  a 
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few  minutes  returned  >vith  the  long-looked-for  Ernest  von  Ternitz, 
vociferating, 

€t  So,  so— come  at  last.  Wliat  a night  to  choo9e  ! Like  you  young 
students.  Well,  well,  now  we  can  order  supper.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  my  nephew, — a distinguished  scholar.  Gretehen,  my  rose 
— Gad,  I snould  rather  say  my  lily — Eh!  God  bless  me,  the  girl's 
off!  Mamma,  go  and  see  what  's  the  matter  with  the  child.  There 
—now  you  all  know  each  other ; come  round  to  the  fire,  Ernest,  and 
tell  us  how  you  got  through  the  forest.  Met  the  Earl  King,  eh  ? ” 

The  young  gentleman  presented  to  our  notice  was  tall,  and  not 
ungraceful  in  person ; in  face  decidedly  handsome ; but,  whether 
from  study  or  any  other  cause,  his  features  were  “ sicklied  o’er  ** 
with  a paleness  absolutely  cadaverous.  His  costume  retaincd  some 
fantastic  recollections  of  student-days,  heing  in  make  and  mode  more 
beeoming  than  the  liideous  fashion  of  our  days  warrants,  and  in 
colour  of  a sombre  hue,  either  black  or  very  dark  green.  Ilis  long 
black  hair  was  permitted  to  fall  in  curls  on  his  shoulders  ; his  throat 
was  bare.  Altogether,  he  was  far  froui  being  an  every-day  looking 
person,  and  I inwardly  congratulated  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  on 
the  appearance  at  least  of  her  “ bridegroom." 

De  Ternitz  proved  a valuable  addition  to  our  circle.  To  me  there 
was  something  attractive  in  his  very  melancholy,  the  result  of  tem- 
perament,  and  the  nurse  of  numberless  spirit-stirring  fancies,  wliieli 
he  would  unfold  to  us  in  language  of  afíecting  eloquence.  That  he 
should  reserve  some  special  revelations  for  his  beautiful  cousin  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at ; but  they  did  not  appear  to  cali  forth  a cor- 
responding  confidence  on  her  part.  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  sel- 
doin  spoke  in  his  presence,  was  usually  confined  to  her  room  with  a 
most  pertinacious  headache,  was  most  unfortunately  prevented 
Avaltzing  by  an  unlucky  sprain,  and  *was  heard  to  declare  she  did 
not  understand  metaphysics,  and  could  not  bear  men  always  to  dress 
in  the  same  colour,  and  that  a dark  one. 

For  all  tliis,  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on,  and  all  of 
us,  except  De  Carolan,  had  accepted  a pressing  invitation  to  stay  at 
Schloss  Ritterfeldt  till  the  ceremony  was  performed.  There  was  to 
be  a ball,  and  a concert,  and  a play, — in  short,  every  thing  usual  on 
these  occasions  ; and  the  journeys  to  Dresden,  in  search  of  all  possible 
and  impossible  things,  became  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  We 
pitied  De  Carolan  that  he  wTas  pledged  to  meet  a stiflT  family  party 
at  Paris.  Under  all  circumstances,  how*ever,  he  preserved  admirable 
composure,  gaily  saying,  “ He  never  meant  to  be  at  any  wedding 
but  his  own,  and  not  at  that,  if  he  could  help  it." 

It  wanted  but  a w*eek  to  the  wedding-day  when  he  left  us,  and 
after  his  departure  we  saw  still  less  of  the  bride.  De  Ternitz  bore 
the  lady’s  caprices  philosophically,  passing  his  days  in  huge  rambles 
over  the  country,  his  evenings  in  reading,  or  playing  chess  with  the 
general.  Just  three  days  before  the  appointed  one,  as  we  were  as- 
serabling  at  breakfast,  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen's  maid  rushed  fran- 
tically  into  the  room,  exclaiming  her  young  mistress  was  gone.  I 
need  not  describe  the  agitation  of  her  parents,  because  that  w as  in  a 
great  measure  calmed  by  a letter  directed  to  them  found  on  her  table. 
Its  contents  may  be  imagined  from  one  the  post  brought  me  the 
saíne  morning  from  De  Carolan.  I trust  I am  committing  no  great 
breach  of  confidence  in  transcribing  this  latter  document. 
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“My  dear  Friend, 

“ I owe  you,  and  our  late  pleasant  réunion  of  the  Schloss  Ritter- 
feldt, somc  explanation  of  my  conduct.  To  be  candid,  I half  fear 
your  confoutided  English  penetration  has  suspected  me  all  along. 
Well,  til  en,  I will  make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  confess  the  truth, 
lest  even  your  sagacity  should  not  save  me  from  a far  more  injurious 
scandal. 

u Soon  after  arriving  at  Ritterfeldt  I fell  a captive  to  the  náive 
charms  of  the  lady  you  know  as  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen,  wliom  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  present  to  you  as  the  Marquise  de  Carolan. 
In  the  course  of  our  walks  and  rides  I made  tliis  discovery,  and  one 
more  besides,  thut  for  her  intended  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  felt 
not  merely  indifference,  huta  kind  of  mysterious  dread.  At  íirst  her 
mystic  apprehension,  and  vague,  dreamy  terror  of  one  I believed  to 
be  a harmless  Germán  student,  amused  me,  until  my  rising  passion 
prompted  me  to  turn  tliis  chimera  to  my  own  advantage.  Herc  you 
llave  a clue  to  Ilenri  de  Carolan's  altered  deportment,  his  silence, 
his  abstraction,  and,  above  all,  his  interminable  Germán  legends, 
through  which  he  obtained  an  influence  which  he  might  not  have 
owed  to  more  recognised  methods  of  fascination.  Ah ! you  have 
already  seized  it — you  guess  (hang  your  national  talent  of  guessing !) 
my  absence  on  the  day  of  that  frightful  storm,  and  no  less  frightful 
ghost-story,  means  something.  Yes ; it  ineans  that,  while  resting  at 
an  auberge  in  the  neighbourhood,  I saw,  myself  unseen,  De  Ternitz 
enter,  and  heard  him  usk  the  way  to  the  Scliloss.  As  soon  as  I could, 
I secured  my  host’s  attention  and  his  Services.  De  Ternitz  was  told 
the  family  dined  early,  and  the  oíd  gcntlcrnan  did  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  between  dinner  and  supper.  Mean  while  I hurried  lióme, 
selected  and  adapted  that  remarkable  narration  you  may  remember 
for  our  evening’s  amusement,  and  tranquilly  saw  my  rival  appear, 
just  at  the  proper  moment  to  play  the  unconscious  hero  to  a legend, 
which  certainly  did  not  add  any  prcslige  to  his  qr  rival. 

“ The  rest  you  will  easily  surmise.  Margaret  confided  to  me  her 
almost  frantic  abhorrence  of  tliis  most  impudent  apparition.  In  re- 
turn,  while  í proclaimed  myself  to  be  of  right  good  ílesh  and  blood, 
I avowed  my  concealed  passion.  I wrote  to  París,  and  enlisted  my 
excellent  sister  Louise  in  our  Service.  A week  ago  she  arrived  at 
Dresden,  and  accompanies  us  to  Paris.  We  are  to  be  niarried  in 
ten  days  at  the  Hotel  Carolan,  wlien  I shall  be  most  happy  to  see 

Íou,  or  any  of  our  friends  of  the  Schloss  Ritterfeldt.  By  the  way, 
have  good  reason  to  think  De  Ternitz  will  be  not  a little  obliged 
to  me;  for  I believe  he  was  not  a whit  more  inclined  to  the  family 
compact  than  his  cousin.  And  his  evident  attentions  to  that  very 
pretty  Pole — " 

llore  I was  interrupted  by  the  Princess  herself,  who,  it  secáis,  liad 
been  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

“ So,  after  all,  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Zehmen  has  been  served  like 
tliose  un  happy  ladies  in  the  tale.” 

“ 1 1 o w so  ?"  said  I. 

“ Why,  it  is  clear  her  head  has  been  turned ; and  I believe  that 
was  the  eutastrophe  which  overtook  the  brides  of  the  insinuating 
Count  Charnel,  and  the  fuscinating  George  of  Teckenhcim." 
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[Ry  the  oíd  Church  of  Pennant  Melangell  (3Iontgomeryshire),  formerly  a noted 
sanctuary,  lies  the  figure  of  an  armed  man,  rudely  carved  in  stone  ; it  once 
covered  the  remains  of  Prince  Edward,  surnamed  Drwyndwn,  or  the  “ broken- 
nosed,”  who,  heing  put  aside  from  the  succession  on  account  of  this  blemish,  fled 
hither  from  the  cruelty  of  his  brother,  and  was  killed,  according  to  tradition,  not 
far  from  the  church.  Some  years  since  an  oíd  man  insisted  on  heing  buried  be- 
neath  this  monument,  which  bears  his  rude  initials  near  to  the  “Hic  jacet 
Etwart  **  on  the  shield.] 

Thf.y  look’d  upon  his  royal  face,  and  saw 
That  Fate  on  Nature’s  tnould  liad  stainp’d  a flaw  ; 

They  ask’d  not  if  witliin  that  bosora  beat 
A heart  where  Virtue  chose  her  sacred  seat ; 

But  from  his  brow  the  Cambrian  crown  they  took, 

And  friends  and  flatt’rers — all — his  side  forsook  : 

They  sent  him  from  his  royal  fathers’  hearth, 

A lioineless,  branded  wand’rer  o’er  the  earth  ! 

He  eanie  along  these  mountains  bleak  and  bu  re, 

Worn  and  deject,  the  victim  of  despair ; 

While  tracking,  bloodhound-like,  his  weary  path, 

Insatiate  sped  a jealous  brother ’s  wrath. 

Thegorge  was  wild  ; the  stormy  night  fell  fast, 

Yet  seem’d  the  toilsome  distance  nearly  past ; 

Ilope  sought  a spark  amid  her  embers  palé, 

To  light  íier  course  into  that  holy  vale. 

But  vainly  from  her  hospitable  shrine 
Did  Melangell,  protecting  ángel ! shine: 

Vainly  to  him  those  sheltering  walls  extend, 

Though  grim  and  grey,  the  welcome  of  a friend. 

Lifeless  they  found  him  on  the  mountain  drear, 

II is  hound  the  only  true  heart  watching  near  ; 

In  Pennant’s  shade  there  lies  a scnlptnred  stone, 

It  bears  the  iraage  of  that  warrior  lone. 

Tu  Pennnnt’s  shade  a happy  infant  plays; 

He  pulís  the  long  grass  from  the  moultPring  tomb  ; 

His  own  bright  locks  with  its  green  wreatlis  arruys, 

Or  bids  fresh  wild  llowers  o’er  the  warrior  bloom'. 

He  loves  to  gaze  opon  those  features  grim, 

That  shield  which  guards  the  once  defenceless  breast ; 

No  blemish  reigns  in  that  palé  face  for  him, 

A mystic  type  of  never-ending  rest. 

By  Pennant’s  church  strays  one  of  thoughtful  years  ; 

He  stands  and  looks  upon  the  time-worn  grave  ; 

From  its  aged  stone  the  damp,  green  moss  he  clears, 

And  vainly  seeks  each  long-loved  trace  to  save. 

’Tis  Autiimn  ! yet  those  sculptured  features  lie 
Still  as  when  first  in  spring  and  youth  he  carne  j 
He  thinks  how  hope  and  joy,  like  llowers,  pass  by, 

But  grief  and  death  are  ever  found  the  sume  ! 

By  Pennant’s  crnmbling  church,  the  oíd  man  pleadeth, — 

“ Imy  me  to  rest  beneath  this  rude  carved  tomb  ; 

My  ñame  no  list  of  Fame  or  Fortune  feedeth, 

Yet  may  a royal  grave  aflford  me  room. 

31  y life,  like  his  who  moulders  here,  was  lone  ; 

Its  cnlmest  moments  in  this  shade  were  past ; 

3Iy  truest  friend  hath  been  this  form  of  stone  ; 

Oh  ! lct  me  sharc  his  silcnt  borne  at  last !” 

JaKET  W.  WlLKINSON. 
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The  rain  fell  lieavily  against  the  windotv-panes;  tlie  night  was  not 
only  dark  and  gloomy,  but  a thick,  black  vapuur  seemed  actually  to 
penétrate  into  the  interior  of  the  mansión,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  now  locked  in  profound  slumber.  Not  a single  light  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  citv  of  Biest,  save  in  the  Windows  of  a Jarge, 
square,  disinal-looking  building  which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
port.  This  edifice  is  the  Bague,  or  fatal  prison,  in  which  the  captives, 
dootncd  to  perpetual  labour,  are  left  to  waste  their  useless  sighs,  or 
vent  their  idle  execrations. 

In  an  upper  room  of  that  portion  of  this  establishment,  used  as  an 
hospital,  a young  man,  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a surgeon  in  the 
French  navy,  sat  reading.  lie  seemed  so  absorbed  in  his  stndies  that 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  pattering  rain,  or  the  fast  decay  of  the  lamp, 
which  dimly  lighted  the  book  before  him.  On  a sudden  he  started  up, 
and  carrying  on  the  thread  of  the  argument  he  had  apparently  been 
following,  lie  exdaimed  aloud,  c<  True,  truc ; the  poor  do  but  Uve,  they 
do  but  exi&t,  drng  on  a few  miserable  years,  and  then  sink  unheeded 
into  a noisome  grave.  Riches  alone  can  bring  pleasure,  and  uiake 
each  hour  we  live  an  age  of  enjoyment.  Cursed  is  the  lot  of  him  un- 
blessed  by  fortune ! At  tweuty-seven  years  of  age,  liere  am  I,  doomed 
to  a life  of  poverty,  destinedto  pasa  mv  days  in  this  miserable  hospital  l 
The  autlior  is  rigíit."  And  again  De  Launay  plungcd  into  his  studies. 

Ilis  task  was,  however,  soon  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  infirmary  men,  who  carne  to  inform  him  that  “ numbcr  seven  had 
just  breathed  his  last."  Without  the  slightest  emotion,  save  a shade 
of  annoyance,  which  instantly  stole  over  his  countenance  at  this  inter- 
ruption,  the  young  surgeon  rose,  and  approached  the  double  row  of 
iron  beds,  each  beuring  the  number  of  its  tenant ; for  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  Bagne  no  prisoner  bears  a ñame.  A single  cipher  stands  for 
the  appellative  the  convict  has  disgraced. 

De  Launay  stopped  when  he  carne  to  “ number  seven."  He  drew 
down  the  sheet,  which  had  been  tlirown  over  the  face  of  the  corpse, 
and  gazcd  at  it  with  deep  interest.  He  placed  his  liand  upon  the 
liead,  and  contemplated  the  form  before  him  for  some  instants,  then,  as 
if  struck  with  a sudden  desire  to  uscertain  some  anatomical  point,  he 
ordered  the  body  to  be  instantly  carried  into  the  dissecting  hall.  The 
wretched  remanís  were  tliose  of  one  whose  phrenological  develop- 
ments  mighthave  proved  a study  of  deep  interest.  Condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life,  for  robbery,  and  attempt  to  murder,  Pierre  Cranon  had 
now  been  an  inmate  of  the  prison  for  upwards  of  ten  years — ten  years  of 
continual  study  how  to  escape.  No  less  tlian  sixty  times  had  the  un- 
liappy  man  endeavoured  to  get  away,  and  sixty  times  had  he  been  de- 
tected  and  punished.  For  several  uionths  previous  to  his  last  illness 
had  Cranon  been  bound  to  his  labour  bjr  chains  weighing  some  thirty 
pounds  ; every  vigilance  had  been  exercised  by  his  guards  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  flight,  and  yet  the  idea  of  escape  haunted  liis 
imagination,  and  became  a never-dying,  never-yielding  monomanía. 
The  pain,  however,  of  his  increased  fetters,  at  lengtli  brouglit  on  a 
aúllen  despair.  His  strict  coníinement  within  the  walls  undermined 
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his  healtli,  and  wore  out  tlie  last  remnant  of  his  miserable  days.  lie 
pined ; he  sickened  ; and,  withering,  sank. 

The  atteuduuts  re-entered  with  a bier,  on  which  they  placed  thc 
body,  and  carried  it,  as  desired,  into  the  dissecting-room.  The  ana- 
tomical  hall  of  the  Bagne,  but  rarely  used,  was  stifl  inore  horrible  in 
its  appearance  than  such  places  usually  are.  Strewed  about  lay  seve- 
ral  human  limbs,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  lialf-eaten  by  the  rats. 
Several  slireds  of  human  flesh,  already  putrid,  clung  to  the  large  mar- 
ble  table  used  for  dissecting,  while  the  foot  occasionally  slipped  as  it 
glided  through  some  iilthy  pool  of  half-eoagulated  blood.  Near  un 
open  window  hung  a skeleton,  which  had  already  lost  some  of  its  parts, 
and  which  moved  up  and  down,  creaking  and  almost  cracking  as  the 
breeze  swung  it  about. 

Although  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  De  Launay  felt  a chill  steal 
through  his  frame,  a nervous  sensation,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but 
now  brought  on  by  the  dreary  damp  of  the  horrid  amphitheatre,  whose 
terrors  seemed  to  dance  in  grim  array,  as  the  ílaming  light  kept 
wavingin  the  breeze.  The  young  surgeon  quickly  produced  his  instru- 
ments,  and  approached  the  corpse.  The  dreadfully  attenuated  frame, 
the  lacerated  ankles,  where  the  iron  had  actually  eaten  into  the  flesh, 
all  lay  displayed  hefore  him,  and  he  paused  for  a moment.  De  Launay, 
seiziug  his  dissecting-knife,  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body, 
when  a slight  movement  of  the  arm  made  him  start  back  ; in  another 
instant,  Cranon  opened  his  eyes,  and  slowly  raising  himself,  peered 
anxiously  around.  The  young  surgeon  stood  aghast ; profitingby  this, 
the  prisoner  quietly  but  quickly  started  up,  and  rushed  towards  the 
window.  lúa  moment  De  Launay  saw  the  artífice ; he  darted  on  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  down.  The  love  of 
life,  the  hope  of  liberty  for  a moment  lent  their  wlmle  forcé  to  the 
miserable  captive.  A deadly  struggle  took  place,  in  which  youth  and 
vigour  gained  the  mastery,  and  Cranon  lay  at  the  merey  of  De  Launay, 
who  placed  his  knee  upon  his  chest. 

“ Your  attempts  are  useless ; you  are  in  my  power.  A single  cali 
will  bring  the  guard.  Say,  then,  what  means  this  fresli,  this  mad  at- 
tempt  at  escape  ?*' 

“ For  the  love  of  God,  let  me  go  ! Surely  my  escape  cannot  hurt 
you,  and  the  Almighty  will  reward  you  for  the  good  ileed.  Nay,  do 
not  spurn  the  prayers  of  a miserable  oíd  man.** 

“ What!  think  you  I will  connive  at  such  a tliing?” 

“Just  Providence!  think  what  I 've  suffered  ! ten  long  years  of 
misery,  and  now  two  inonths  of  cherislied  hope  thus  crushed  in  a mo- 
ment. I,  who  for  three  days  refused  all  food,  in  order  to  bccome  ill, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  infirmary ; I,  who  counterfeited  death  so  well 
tliat  even  you  were  deceived.  But  no,  no;  you  will  not  detain  me. 
Good  Monsieur  de  Launay,  you  have  a heart.  Oh,  give  me,  then,  my 
freedom." 

“ Why  are  you  so  desirous  of  obtaining  it  ?” 

u Why  ? Ah  ! you  have  never  been  a prisoner,  a prisoner  for  life, 
or  you  would  never  ask  why  I desire  liberty/* 

“ But  how  would  you  gain  a livelihood?  You  are  too  oíd,  too  weak 
to  work.  You  would  starve.** 

The  captive  smiled  ; un  almost  disdainful  sneer  of  triumph  curled 
his  lio,  as  he  replied,  “ I am  richer  than  yourself." 

" You  ?'* “ Most  true/' 
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“You  are  indeed,  then,  fortúnate."  Tiiis  was  said  vvitli  a degreeof 
bitter  irony,  which,  wliile  itconveyed  a doubt  ofthe  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion,  told  plainly  liow  liighly  the  young  surgeon  estimated  the  gifts  of 
fortune. 

" Would  you  also  be  rich?  I have  enough  for  us  both." 

" Do  you  take  me  for  a fool,  that  you  thus  endeavour  to  deceive 
me?" 

" T tell  you  I can  make  your  fortune." 

" Some  robbery,  in  which  you  would  have  me  join  ?" 

"No,  not  so;  assist  my  flight,  and  I will  place  the  money  in  your 
hands.  I will  give  you  half  of  all  I have  got." 

“ Silence,  keep  your  falsehoods  for  those  who  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe  them,  and  come  instantly  back  to  the  guard-house and  De 
Launay  attempted  to  look  careless,  though  his  ears  liad  drunk  in  each 
sy  11  able  the  prisoner  liad  uttered. 

“ Why  will  you  not  believe  me  ?"  despairingly  asked  the  captive. 
“ On  my  soul,  I lie  not.  How  can  I prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  ?" 

" Show  me  your  treasure." 

" I have  it.  not  here.  You  know  well  I cannot  have  it  in  my  pos- 
session.  Let  me  go,  aud  I svvear  you  sliall  have  your  share  of  it." 

“ Thank  you  ! thank  you  fornothing  ! I will  instantly  sign  the  re- 
ceipt  in  full.  So  up,  and  in  again  ! — up !"  and  he  shook  the  wretched 
man. 

Cranon  groaned  heavily.  He  pondered  for  a moment,  and  tlien  sud- 
denly  exclaiuied,  in  a tone  which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  surgeon  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth, " Listen  tome ; so  help 
me  Providence,  I possess  the  money  I speak  of.  It  is  no  fancy,  no  well- 
invented  lie ; I have  a fortune  enough  to  make  us  both  rich.  Now, 
say,  if  I pro  ve  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  consen  t to  give  you  half,  will 
you  allow  me  to  escape?" 

“ We  *11  see  ; go  on." 

" Not  so,  ti  11  you  promise." 

" Well,  I suppose  I may  do  so  safely." 

" Swear  that  you  will." " I swear." 

u Well,  then,  on  the  beacli  at  St.  IMichaels,  just  behind  the  rock  of 
Irglas,  in  a pit  six  feet  deep,  ten  years  ago  I liid  an  iron  case,  contain- 
ingfour  hundred  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes." 

De  Launay  starled.  " Whcre  did  you  get  that  sum  ?" 

u From  a traveller  we  assassinated  near  the  spot." Wretcli !" 

“ Four  hundred  thousand  francs,"  repeated  the  convict,  with  a voice 
of  triumph,  "is  enough,  I hope,  for  two,  — enough  to  make  us  both 
happy.  Say,  will  you  have  half?" 

The  young  surgeon  paused,  then  added  in  a tone  of  doubt,  " The 
tale  seems  scarcely  credible.  You  have  been  a prisoner  here  for  up- 
wards  of  ten  years." 

" Right ; it  is  fully  that  time  since  Martin  and  I,  being  closely  pur- 
sued,  buried  the  treasure  in  the  spot  I have  told  you  of.  The  very  day 
after  we  were  seized  at  Plestin,  and  brought  here.  Martin  died  witliin 
these  walls  last  year,  and  left  me  the  solé  possessor  of  this  important 
secret." 

Nowithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  appear  indiíferent,  De  Launay 
liad  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Cranon's  recital.  Wlien  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  the  young  man  remained  perfectly  silent  for  some 
time,  seeming  to  balance  in  his  own  mind  the  probability  of  the  story 
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he  liad  just  heard.  Casting  liís  eyes  up  for  a single  moment,  lie  found 
those  of  the  prisoner  fixcd  on  him.  He  blushed,  and  starting  from  his 
reverie,  said,  with  an  air  of  forced  levity,  which  liis  former  attention 
but  too  fully  belied — 

“ Your  story  is  well  invented,  but  the  tlieme  is  oíd.  It  won't  do. 
These  hidden  treasures  are  a hackneyed  subject,  which  even  children 
laugli  at  now.  Try  and  get  up  a better,  a more  probable  one.” 

The  convict  shuddered.  “ You  do  not  believe  me  ?” 

11 I believe  you  to  be  a clever  rogue,  who  might  perhaps  succeed  in 
deceiving  one  less  wary  than  myself.” 

Cranon  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  IC  Monsieur  de  Launay,  for  the 
love  of  God,  believe  me  ! I speak  the  trutli ; I can  instantly  find  the 
spot,  if  you  wili  only  let  me  go  and  searcli  for  it.” 

“ I will  save  you  tliat  trouble.” 

“ Nay,  then,  I will  give  you  two-thirds,  two  full  thirds.” 

“Enough.” 

“ Nay,  I will  also  add  the  jewels,  the  trinkets ; for  there  are  also 
valuable  jewels  in  the  case.** 

<c  Silence  ! I have  listened  too  long  ; get  up,  sir.** 

Cranon  uttered  a wild  scream  of  despair,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  again.  The  convict  now  rolled  himself  over  in  agonizing  misery  ; 
he  groaned  in  mental  torture.  De  Launay  seemed  perplexed  ; an  inward 
struggle  agitated  his  bosom.  Bad  passions  began  to  spring  up  and  shake 
his  purpose.  O11  the  one  hand,  his  violent  desire  for  riches  mude  liim 
almost  hope  tlic  tale  he  liad  just  heard  were  true,  and  in  this  case  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  prisoner's  proposals  ; on  the  other 
hand,  he  feared  he  might  be  duped,  and  become  a laughing-stock,  de- 
sjiised,  disgraced,  for  thus  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a convict.  Tliis 
last  reflection  overcame  his  every  other  feeling.  lie  started  up,  and 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  drag  Cranon  towards  the  en  trance. 
Foiled  in  this,  he  darted  througli  the  door,  which  lie  double-locked 
upon  the  prisoner,  and  rushing  to  the  guard-house,  obtained  the  assist- 
ance  of  a file  of  soldiers. 

As  he  was  unlocking  the  door,  in  company  with  the  assistants  he 
liad  brouglit,  a sudden  shot  was  fired ; at  the  same  moment  a man, 
stripped  perfectly  naked,  eovered  with  blood,  bounded  past  him.  It 
was  Cranon,  who  during  his  momentary  absence  liad  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  and  been  wounded  by  the  sentinel  on  duty. 

The  unhappy  man  staggered  a few  paces,  rceled,  and  fell  a corpse 
into  tlie  arms  of  De  Launay. 

Badenwiller,  an  inconsiderable  wat ering- place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Black  Forest,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  eonti- 
nent  of  Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  taken  a strange  delight 
in  amassing  her  richcst  charms,  and  concentrating  her  every  beauty 
witliin  a single  valley.  As  its  ñame  indicates,  Badenwiller  boasts 
mineral  baths,  famed  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  batliers  who  lodged  at  the  “ Ville  de  Carlsrhue,”  the  best  hotel 
in  the  place,  were  assembled  beneatli  a little  grove  of  acacias  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  inn.  Madame  Perschof,  with  her  only  unmarried 
daughter,  liad  just  joined  the  group,  from  which  the  young  bachelors 
slirunk  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  this  regular  liusband-huuting 
dame,  who,  having  managed  to  procure  partners  for  her  tliree  eider 
damsels  elsewliere,  liad  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  an- 
othcr  són-ia-law.  After  a short  salutation  to  each  of  the  company,  the 
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match-making  parent  sat  down,  and  liaving  made  her  sninster  child 
take  a place  next  to  her, — for  cautiou  is  always  comniendable  in  prudent 
manimos  at  strange  watering-places, — the  conversation,  which  liad  beca 
interrupted  for  a moment  by  her  arrival,  again  went  on. 

i(  I must  confess,"  said  a fat  oíd  lady,  who  occupied  tliree  chairs,  u I 
must  confess  that  the  conduct  of  this  Miss  Morpeth  is  most  strange.  I 
cannot  malee  out  her  comipg  liere  with  a sort  of  a governess,  travelling 
about  unprotected  in  a strange  country," 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing,”  interrupted  a pseudo-blue-stocking  lady.  “ I 
know  the  customs  of  these  islanuers  well ; for  my  husband  subscribes 
to  the  British  reading-room  at  Frankfort;  and  I can  assure  you  that 
English  young  ladies  always  travel  alone,  or  with  their  lovers." 

<c  How  very  immoral ! 99  exclaimed  M adame  Perschof. 

“ And  this  Englisbman,  this  Mr.  Burns,  who  follows  the  young  lady 
about  to  every  place  she  visits  ? It  is  all  very  well  for  her  to  cali  him 
an  oíd  friend  of  the  family  ; but  1 know  better  tlmu  that.  I 've 
watched  his  attentions,  and  í am  sure  he  is  a lover." 

“ But  he  is  oíd  enough  to  be  lier  fatlier." 

“ So  much  the  more  likely  to  be  a gallant.  She  is  just  the  girl  an 
elderly  man  would  admire.  I will  be  bound  to  say  Mr.  Burns  is 
ricb." 

“ How  very  horrible !"  cried  Madame  Perschof.  <e  I am  but  a poor 
lone  widow ; but,  if  I liad  a child  like  Miss  Morpeth — " 

“ Yes,  but  you  don't  understand  the  character  of  these  English/' 
again  chimed  in  the  blue-stocking.  ° England  is  a freo  country  ; they 
have  their  ‘ babeas  Corpus/  and  their  hustings,  which  decidedly  affect 
their  manners.” 

rt  That  is  all  very  possible,  tliough  I don't  understand  it.  But  this 
I do  know,  the  girl  is  a coquette,  and  has  mannged  to  turn  Monsieur 
de  Launay's  head,  a young  man  who  might  aspire  to  a far  more  beau- 
tiful  and  accomplislied  creature.”  And  JHadame  Perschof  looked  ap- 
provingly  at  her  buckram  daugliter. 

“ Hush  !”  cried  the  fat  lady ; “ liere  he  comes." 

As  she  spoke,  Edward  de  Launay  approaehcd.  Apparently  preoccu- 
pied  by  unpleasant  reflections,  he  allowed  the  gesture  of  Madame 
JPerschof  to  pass  unheeded,  although  that  gesture  conveyed  a direct 
invitation  to  the  favoured  gentleman  to  take  a seat  next  to  her  fair 
daughter ; but,  taking  his  place  at  sorne  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  he  turned  silently  away,  without  deigning  to  cavSt  another 
look  on  the  fair  Madame  Perschof,  and  thus  offended  the  worthy 
mamma,  who,  w’ith  some  little  acerbity,  asked,  “ How  it  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Launay  was  not  on  duty,  keeping  guard  over  the  lovely 
Fanny  Morpeth?" 

“ jMíss  Morpeth  does  not  go  out  to-day : she  is  far  from  well." 

“Indeed!  I think  you  are  w ron g.  I nm  alrnost  sure  I saw  her 
pass  some  liours  ago." 

I learned  this  from  Miss  Morpeth  lierself,  in  answer  to  a solicita- 
tion  on  my  part  to  accompany  her  on  an  excursión  we  had  planned  last 
evening." 

“ ls  it  so?  Then  you  are  not  the  favoured  one  I thought  vou.  Be- 
hold !" 

And,  with  a glance  of  triumph,  Madame  Perschof  pointed  to  Miss 
lUorpeth,  who  just  then  entered  the  grove  mounted  on  a donkey.  She 
had  evidently  returned  from  a long  country  ramble.  Mr.  Burns  ac- 
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companied  lier  on  foot.  Do  Launay  stnrtcd  up,  wliile  liis  countenance 
betrayed  surprise  and  mortifi catión.  Alisa  Morpeth  bluslied,  and,  hur- 
rying  past,  entered  tlie  hotel  without  speaking  to  any  one.  Air.  Burns 
was  following  her,  wheri  De  Launay,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  begged 
for  a few  minutes'  prívate  conversation.  The  Englishman  instantly 
assented,  and  they  at  once  sought  the  retirement  of  the  neighbouring 
wood.  Suddenly  De  Launay  stopped. 

“ You,  doubtless,  know  my  reason  for  thus  seeking  a prívate  inter- 
view ?" 

“ Perhaps  I do." 

“ Yon  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I love,  adore  Aliss  Aíorpeth  ; that,  to 
a certain  extent,  our  aflection  is  mutual ; at  least  so  I liad  every  reason 
to  believe,  till  yon  arrived  here*  Since  that  period  her  manner  has 
cbanged  ; she  is  no  longer  the  same." 

“ Surely  a young  lady  has  a right  to  consider  well,  and  weigh  the 
eonsequences,  ere  she  enters  into  an  engagement  to  marry  a perfect 
stranger  ?" 

“ I scarcely  understand  you,  ñor  your  right  to  inquire ; but  if  yon 
&eek  the  Information,  you  shall  have  it.  I am  not  ushamed  of  telling 
you  who  and  what  I am." 

“ I am  all  attention." 

f‘  I ara  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fam ilies  in  Brittany.  My 
father,  who  eommanded  a frigate,  died  at  Brest.  Left  an  orphan  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  I became  a surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  a Service 
I ouly  quitted  a year  and  a half  ago.  As  to  my  fortune,"  and  here  Lis 
voice  trembled  as  he  added,  u I possess  fonr  hundred  thousand  frailes, 
of  which  I can  give  positive  proof." 

“ All  these  assertions  would  doubtless  be  of  great  interest,  and  have 
their  proper  weight  with  the  young  lady.  As  far  as  I am  concerned, 
mere  statement  is  not  sufficient." 

lt  Sir,  this  language,  tliese  doubts  are  insulting." 

“ Rather  cali  it  prudence." 

“ By  what  right  do  yon  thus  daré  eithcr  to  question  or  disbelieve 
me?  You  are  a stranger  to  me  yourself ; I know  not  who  you  are." 

“A  friend,  warmly  interested  in  the  young  lady's  welfare  ; nothing 
more." 

“ In  my  turn,  may  not  I re-echo  your  doubts  ? — may  I not  declare 
such  an  explanation  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory  ?" 

c<  Sir,  you  will  remember  that  I never  sought  this  interview.  You 
chose  to  make  me  your  confidant : it  was  a post  I did  not  seek.  I have 
told  you  all  I intend  to  tell  you.  If  this  does  not  suit  you,  I wish  you 
a good  morning." 

At  this  moment  Aliss  Aíorpeth  appoared. 

<c  I come,  my  dear,  1 come,"  said  the  Englishman  ; and  he  instantly 
joined  Fanny,  leaving  De  Launay  to  his  further  reflections: — Whether 
Aliss  Aíorpeth  was  a heartless  coquette,  wlio  liad  played  with  his  atfec- 
tions?  By  what  tie  she  was  bound  to  the  laconic  Englishman  ? liad 
the  young  surgeon's  vanity  misconstrued  her  good  nature,  and  inugni- 
fied  her  simple  civilities  into  encouragement  ? Was  the  whole  a dream  ? 
or  was  she  really  attached  to  him  ? For  the  life  of  him,  De  Launay 
could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind. 

When  De  Launay  saw  Aliss  Aíorpeth  in  the  evening,  he  assumed 
all  the  coldness,  the  distance  of  an  injured  lover.  lie  even  attempted 
to  conceal  his  jealousy  by  appearing  to  flirt  with  Alademoiselle  Pers- 
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cliof,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  her  proud  mamma,  wlio  occasionally 
carne  to  the  relief  of  her  blushing  daugliter  by  a chance  allusion  to  her 
únele  the  burgomaster,  a liint  about  family  portraits,  and  a mere  glance 
at  her  child's  grcat  accomplisliments. 

Fanny  looked  grave,  bnt  not  angry.  Day  after  day  rolled  past  ; 
her  melancholv  seemed  to  increase,  an  anxious  excitement  lighted  her 
countenance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  De  Launay  saw  her  rusli 
witli  peevish  impatience  to  meet  the  man  who  was  employed  to  bring 
the  letters  to  the  hotel.  At  length  the  wislied-for  epistle  reached  her 
hands.  Palé  as  maride,  she  received  one  morning  a packet  bearing 
the  post-mark  “ Brest,”  and  witli  trcmbling  liaste  she  ilew  to  INI  r. 
Burns,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  as  if  her  whole  existence  depended  on 
the  contents  of  tliat  inissive. 

De  Lannay  saw  this,  and  again  his  jealous  fears  were  roused.  In 
misery  and  anger  he  rushed  from  the  house,  and  entering  the  well- 
shrubheried  garden,  threw  himself  on  one  of  the  benches,  where,  un- 
seen  by  any  one,  he  might  mentally  review  his  misfortunes,  jealous 
lest  some  prying  eye  should  read  his  thoughts,  and  discover  the  pain 
he  felt  at  being  thus  slighted,  cast  off,  in  favour  of  another.  Here  he 
had  not  sat  long,  when  a fairy  lmnd  was  placed  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  well-known  tones  of  his  loved  Fnnny  were  heard  to  utter  his 
ñame.  He  started  up:  it  was  no  visión.  There  stood  the  girl  he 
loved,  smiling  on  him  witli  puré  aíFection ; tlien  before  him  was  the 
rapturous  gnze  of  her,  who,  while  she  oftered  him  one  of  her  lovely 
liands  as  a token  of  restored  affection,  held  up  to  his  view,  with  tanta* 
lizing  archness,  the  very  letter  which  had  caused  him  so  much  unea- 
siness. 

They  exchanged  a single  sentence,  and  were  again  the  fondest,  the 
most  affectionate  of  lovers.  A few  more  words,  and,  without  alluding 
to  its  contents,  Miss  Morpeth  lianded  him  the  letter,  which  he  eagerly 
read. 

“ TO  MR.  MIRNS. 

“ Sin, 

u I have,  as  directed,  made  every  inquiry  relative  to  the  person  yon 
mention.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  de  Launay,  who  cíied 
in  this  city  in  1820.  His  Christian  ñame  is  Edward.  lié  became  a 
naval  surgeon — appointed  live  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the  Bagne — 
quitted  on  the  8th  of  April  last  year,  having,  it  is  said,  inherited  a 
large  fortune  from  a distunt  relation,  ñame  unknown.  Bears  a good 
character,  and  said  to  be  skilful.  Description  copied  from  the  police- 
ortice,  as  per  margin. 

“ Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

u Kocufort  & Co.” 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  mto  the  face  of  the  indignant  young 
man. 

f,Am  I to  be  made  the  object  of  inquines  like  these?  Never,  ne- 
ver ! If  it  is  at  such  a price — if  I am  to  be  taken  only  on  the  faith  of 
such  doenments  as  these,  to  become  the  husband  of  Miss  Morpeth,  ten 
thousand  times  will  I rather  renounce  tliem  than  be  the  pointed  obiect 
of  suspicion.”  1 J 

“ Edward  ! this  from  you  ?” 

Alas  ! it  will  break  my  heart  \ but  by  Ileaven  it  shall  not  pass 
unpunished.  I will  instant, ly  seek  out  this  oílicious  Englishman.,, 
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u Stay,  you  know  not  wliat  you  do.” 

“ Ay,  but  too  well  do  I know  that  lie  is  your  lover.” 

“ On  my  soul,  not  so.” 

“ Tell  nic,  then,  tell  me,  I conjure  you,  how  is  it  that  he  is  thus 
mixed  up  in  your  welfare?” 

“ Na  y,  I beseech  you,  inquire  not.  After  to-morrow,  I pledge  my- 
self  to  clear  up  this  mystery.  Su  Hice  it  to  say  at  present,  he  is  a rela- 
tivo, a near  and  dear  relative,  whose  ñame  must  remain  concealed  for 
a few  days,  till  the  fate  of  an  officer  lie  has  wounded  be  ascertnined. 
Wait  but  a little,  dearest  Edward,  and  there  shall  be  no  concealment 
between  us.” 

The  term  “ dearest  Edward  ” at  once  softened  the  young  Frencli- 
man.  The  half  explanation,  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Burns  was  a re- 
lative pleased  him  ; and,  though  he  thouglit  it  dignitied  to  keep  up  a 
small  degree  of  apparent  rancour  about  the  letter,  the  contenta  of 
wliich,  after  all,  were  not  disagreeable,  De  Launay  felt  perfectly  happy. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  said  letter,  Mr.  Burns,  Mademoiselle  Perschof,  and  the  whole  world 
were  forgotten. 

To  their  great  surprise,  the  bell  sounded,  and  summoned  them  to 
their  evening  repast,  ere  they  seemed  to  have  conversed  five  minutes. 

“ And  must  we  part,  dearest  Fanny  ? — so  soon,  too.  Promise  to  see 
me  liere  again  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow.”  The  happy  and  now 
lively  girl  assented.  “Till  then,  sometimos  think  on  me.  But  stay 
-—a  happy  idea — bear  some  token  that  will  remind  you  of  me  in  my 
absence.” 

“ That  is  unnecessary,  Edward.” 

“Nay,  nay,  not  so;  it  will  please  me — liere.”  And  he  took  a small 
easket  from  his  pocket.  “ The  carneo  has  long  been  in  our  family  : 
accept  it  as  a token  that  my  paront  now  looks  down  from  hoaven  un 
our  love.” 

And  he  fastened  the  rich  ornament  in  her  scarf.  In  truth,  I must 
confess  I believe  he  imprinted  a chaste  kiss  on  the  fair  cheek  of  her  he 
adored,  as  he  entered  with  her  into  the  saloon  in  which  the  evening 
meal  was  ser  ved. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  were  assembled  togetlier  in  a little 
knot,  talking  of  some  discoveries  lately  made  in  Africa  ; while  the  fe- 
móle portion  were  expressing  their  terror  at  the  dangers  which  every 
man  must  incur  who  travels  througli  an  uncivilized  country.  This 
little  cotcrie  Edward  instantly  joined,  and  was  soon  mixed  up  in  their 
conversation  ; while  Miss  Morpeth  approached  Mr.  Burns,  who  sat  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  rooln,  appurently  in  a deep  reverie.  As  Fanny 
drew  near  to  him  he  rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever,  liad  he  taken  a single  pace  towards  her,  than,  starting  back  with 
a look  of  horror,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  broocli  she  liad  just 
received,  he  said — 

“ Where  did  you  get  that  ornament  ?” 

The  poor  girl  blushed.  She  liad  unconsciously  betrayed  her  sc- 
cret. 

“ Where  did  yon  get  that  brooch  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Burns,  in  a tone 
of  extreme  agitation  ; “ where  did  you  purchase  it  ?*' 

“ It  was  a present.” 

“From  whom  ?”  Fanny  was  silent.  Doubtlessly  from  Monsieur 
de  Launay  ? Ah,  it  is  so,  is  it?  Then  are  my  worst  feurs  confirmed.” 
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“ I do  not  understand  you.” 

“ Allow  me  to  look  at  it.” 

She  handed  it  to  liiin  ; he  examined  it  carefully,  turned  it  over  se- 
veral  times,  tlien  toucliing  a spring  at  tke  back,  the  setting  flew  open, 
and  discovered  some  hair  placed  inside  it. 

iC  I thought  I could  not  be  deceived ; and  yet  bis  age  almost  stag- 
gers  me.  Tell  me,  Miss  Morpeth,  did  Monsieur  de  Launay  state 
wliere  he  obtained  this  trinket  ?” 

u It  is  a family  jewel : his  motlier  left  it  to  liim.” 
u He  told  you  so— you  are  quite  sure  ?” 

(<  Most  perfectly  so." 

For  a few  moments  the  Englishman  was  plunged  in  thought ; tlien, 
suddenly  recovering  liimself,  he  approached  the  group  of  talkers,  who 
were  still  speaking  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  tliose  who  ven- 
tured  into  savage  lauda.  lie  abruptly  chimed  in, 

u llisk  of  life  is  not  contined  to  the  distant  voyager : I have  expe- 
rienced  this  myself  in  Europe.” 

“ In  England,  perliaps,”  replied  De  Launay,  somewhat  displeased  at 
being  interrupted. 

“ You  are  wrong,  sir  ; it  was  in  Frailee,  tlmt  country  so  proud  of 
its  high  State  of  civilization.  I was  nearly  assassinated  twelve  years 
ago." 

ct  Indeed  ! ílow  did  it  liappen  ?” 

The  ehairs  of  the  ladies  were  drawn  cióse  round  the  narrator. 

“ Mine  is  a ver  y simple,  straight-furward  tale,  though  it  is  one  I can 
uever  forget,  or  cease  to  feel,  since  it  has  liad  an  eífect  both  upou  my 
heaith  and  fortune.  Ilaving  disembarked  ut  Brest,  where  we  liad  put 
in  from  stress  of  weather,  I determined  on  proceeding  through  Brit- 
tany  on  to  París  by  post.  I was  quite  alone,  and  earried  a pocket- 
book  containing  four  hundred  thousand  franca  in  bank-bills.  In  the 
course  of  our  journey  we  bad  to  cross  the  sands  of  St.  Micliuel.” 

At  the  mention  of  this,  De  Launay  started,  and  turned  deadly  palé. 
He  lent  his  undivided  attention,  wbile  the  Englishnian,  who  liad  close- 
ly  watohed  him,  continued — 

" When  we  arrived  at  this  spot  the  shades  of  night  liad  already  be- 
gun  to  obscure  the  horizon.  The  dump  sand  returned  no  echo  to  the 
footfall  of  the  horses,  or  the  roll  of  the  wlieels.  The  white  surf  of  the 
receding  tide,  the  murmur  of  tlie  waves,  the  wildness  of  the  scene, 
tlirew  me  into  a deep  reverie.  Suddenly  we  carne  in  view  of  a rock 
which  stands  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  beach,  likean  Egyptiau  pvra- 
mid.  1 lowered  tíie  glnss,  and  asked  the  ñame ; the  postilion  turned 
round,  and  replied,  * The  Irglas  scarcely  was  the  word  uttered,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  struck  down  by  a ruflian,  whom  I now  clearly 
perceived.  I instantly  jumped  from  the  carriage.  In  auother  instant 
a blow  from  an  unseen  hand  laid  me  senseless,  bathed  in  my  blood." 

A general  murmur  went  round  the  auditors.  De  Launay  stood  like 
a statue,  immovable,  and  as  palé  as  death. 

“ When  again  recovered,  I found  myself  in  a fisherman’s  hut.  He 
had  discovered  me  apparently  witliout  life,  and  having  transported  me 
to  his  cottage,  had  taken  care  of  me.  The  postilion  was  found  quite 
dend,  and  the  carriage  rilled.” 

tf  And  have  you  never  been  able  to  trace  the  assassins  ?"  asked 
several  voices. 

“ As  yet  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed.  1 think,  however,  I have 
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at  lengtli  discovered  ti  clue,”  and  lie  looked  straight  at  De  Launay ; 
“one  of  the  objeets  stolen  was  a jewel-case,  containing  several  ricli 
trinkets  of  peculiar  make ; amongst  otliers  a broocli,  the  very  counter- 
part  of  the  one  I now  hold  in  my  hand.” 

In  an  instant  every  one  was  busily  engaged  in  examining  the 
brooch,  of  which  Mr.  Burns  still  retained  possession.  One  individual 
alone  seemed  inditferent  to  the  subject,  Edward  de  Launay,  who,  evi- 
dently  fainting,  was  leaning  against  the  opposite  wall. 

“ Good  Heaven ! see,  wlmt  is  the  matter  with  Monsienr  de  Lau- 
nay ? What  can  this  mean  ?”  cried  a well-inteutioned  friend. 

“ 1 '11  tell  you  P*  sternly  replied  Burns  ; “ it  is — " 

“ Father,  for  Ileaven's  sake,  stop  P*  cried  Fanny,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  interrupting  him.  “ Stop,  as  you  valué  your  child !” 
and  she  sank  insensible  on  his  shoulders. 

“Her  father!  he  — her  father!  great  God ! then  I am  lost P*  and 
with  one  bound  Edward  rushed  frantically  from  the  room. 

Miss  Morpeth  was  carried  to  her  chamber.  A violent  fever,  accom- 
panied  by  spasms,  was  the  iminediate  consequence,  and  a surgeon  was 
instantly  sent  for  from  the  neighbouring  town.  At  lengtli  she  fell  into 
an  uneasy  slumber,  and  her  father  took  advantage  of  the  o|)portunity 
to  enter  the  next  room,  where  he  liad  a letter  to  fínish.  Scarcely  liad 
he  begun  the  task  when  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  De  Launay  en- 
tered.  The  first  impulse  of  Burns  was  anger  and  iudignation ; bnt 
when  he  saw  the  humble,  the  self-abased  attitude  of  the  young  sur- 
geon, who  approached  him  as  one  conscious  of  his  own  degraded  posi- 
tion,  the  good-liearted  Englishman  cliecked  the  harsh  term,  which  was 
already  on  his  tongue,  and  awaited  the  address  of  the  intruder. 

“ My  visit  is  unexpeeted,"  murniured  Edward,  in  a low  voice. 

**  It  is  true  ; assassins  are  usual ly  more  prudent.” 

“ Were  I one  I might  be  so.  I carne  to  offer  you  a full  explanation.” 
J\Ir.  Burns  was  silent,  but  cast  a look  of  doubt  on  the  young  French- 
man. 

Nay,  sir,  you  wiil  have  no  cause  to  disbelieve  my  statement.  I 
confess  myself  to  be,  if  not  exactly  criminal,  yet  quite  culpable  enough 
to  satisfy  the  malice  of  my  bitterest  enemy.  As  to  any  participatiou 
iu  the  crime  of  which  you  were  the  victim,  these  certificates  will  ex- 
empt  me,  since  they  prove  tliat  I was  employed  on  board  a frigate  in 
the  South  Seas  at  the  time  the  misfortune  happened  to  you."  And  he 
luid  some  ofhcial  documents  before  IMr.  Burns,  who  expressed  some 
suspicion  at  tliis  testiinony  in  favour  of  him  he  liad  supposed  to  have 
been  an  assassin,  and  he  cautiously  demanded — 

“ Wlience,  then,  this  carneo?  You  appeared  evidently  overeóme  by 
my  late-  recital.  Tkough  you  did  not  conimit  the  deed,  I fear  you 
were  cognizant  of  it." 

<(  I was  aware  of  it/* 

“You  gave  this  brooch  to  my  daughter,  as  a trinket  belonging  to 
your  family;  am  I,  then,  to  understand  that  it  was  a member  of — " 
cf  By  no  means,"  interrupted  Edward,  “ my  family  has  always  been 
lionourable  and  lionoured." 

(t  Unfortunate  young  man!  how,  then,  have  you  beeome  an  accom- 
plice  ?*' 

“ By  iuheritance.  Listen,  sir;  I will  liide  nothing  from  you."  And 
he  at  once  stated  the  wliole  truth  to  Mr.  Burns.  When  it  wus  con- 
cluded,  the  Englishman  pondered ; but  ere  he  liad  time  to  speak,  De 
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Launay  rose,  and  ndded,  “Your  four  liundred  thousand  francs  are 
placed  i n the  funds.  Here  are  the  voucliers ; I ha  ve  by  this  act  trans- 
ferred  tliem  to  your  ñame  ; and  here,  si r,  is  the  case,  whicli  eontains 
the  rest  of  the  property,  fur  whicb,  in  an  unlucky  hour  I have  bartered 
hononr,  life,  and  happiness/* 

u Sir,  tliis  extraordinary  explanation,  this  sudden  restitntion  of  pro- 
perty, lost,  but  for  you,  for  ever,  has  filled  me  witli  such  conflicting 
ideas,  that  I scarcely  know  whether  to  reproacli  you  or  load  you  with 
grateful  acknjowlcdgments.  I cannot,  however,  conceal  from  you  that 
1 think  you  have  committed  a great  fault/* 

“ Say  crime ; crime  ¡s  the  word.  I was  too  weak.  It  is  true  I 
strove  with  the  tempter  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Cranon  ; but, 
alas ! the  evil  spirit,  Ambition,  was  too  strong,  and  I fell  a victiin  to 
it.  I obtained  the  tréasure  I souglit ; but  it  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  peace  aml  repose ; for,  since  the  moment  I became  possessed  of  it,  I 
have  not  known  a happy  hour. 

For  a moment  the  miserable  young  man  seemed  racked  with  pain ; 
but  after  an  instantes  pause  he  continued — 

“ But  I will  not  trouble  you  farther.  I have,  perhaps,  already  said 
too  much.  I will  now  retire ; most  probably  we  sliall  never  meet 
again.**  lie  took  a pace  towards  the  door,  then  stopped,  and  in  a voice 
of  humble  appeal,  again  addressed  the  Englishman  : “ No,  sir,  you  will 
never  see  me  more  ; this  farewell  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  farewell 
of  a dying  man.  Oh  í sir,  if  I dared  to  ask  it,  dared  to  hope  for  it — 
one  single  word  with  her  before  we  part  for  ever.  But  no ; 1 see  you 
think  me  uuworthy  of  this  huppiness.  I g o”  and  he  was  turning  to 
leave,  as  Fanny  suddenly  threw  open  the  door,  and  appeared  before 
them. 

” What  do  you  here  ? Begone  ! return  to  your  room,  I insist.*' 

“ Ah,  sir  ; you  denyme  this  last  consolation,  this  íleeting  happiness.” 
lie  turned  to  Fanny.  “ You  shed  tears.  May  lleaven  bless  you  ! My 
prayers  shall  follow  you,  though  I shall  never  behold  you  more.*1 
“ I have  heard  all,”  sobbed  Miss  Morpeth. 

“ You  then  despise  me?** 

“No,  not  so  !**cried  the  wretched  girl,  and,  flying  to  him,  she  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  For  a moment  their  mingled  sobs  could  only  be 
heard.  Mr.  Burila  approached  to  sepárate  them,  when  Fanny,  sudden- 
ly disengaging  herself,  stood  erect  before  him  and  sternly  exclaimed — 
“ Father,  I have  sworn  to  be  his.** 

“ Are  you  distracted  ?” 

“ I will  keep  my  vow.  I am  his  for  ever/* 

“ Sir,  as  you  valué  your  life,  give  up  my  daughter,**  and  he  approach- 
ed De  Launay. 

“Stay  !**  suddenly  cried  Fanny,  her  feelings  wrought  up  to  a point 
of  excitement  almost  beyond  endu ranee,  and  suddenly  tlirowing  herself 
on  her  knees  between  them,  she  burst  into  tears.  “ Stay,  father.  I 
have  been  your  child,  your  alfectionate  chiid.  I have  loved,  I liave 
venerated  you  ; but  from  this  moment  Edward  is  my  husband.  Cast 
him  off,  if  you  will ; I will  follow  him  ; 1 will  sliare  his  exile,  and  en— 
deavour  to  consolé  liiui  for  your  unkindness.  In  misery,  in  illness,  in 
poverty,  I am  his  for  ever.  Kenounee  me,  if  you  will ; notliing  shall 
chango  my  purpose  ;**  and  she  sprang  up,  and  encircled  De  Launay 
with  her  arms. 

Frantic  almost  to  madness,  her  father  rushed  towards  her,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  tear  her  away ; then  turning  to  the  young  Frencliman,  he 
raised  his  hand  as  if  about  to  strike  him. 

“ Stay,  sir  ; I can  permit  no  violence.  Fear  not  that  I am  about  to 
rob  yon  of  this  ángel.  No,  sir;  you  ought  to  have  known  me  better. 
Remove  your  daughter  quietly,  but  quickly.  Cannot  yon  see  I am 
dying  ?” 

The  lovelygirl  uttered  a piercing  cry,  and  clung  still  closer  to  him. 
He  looked  up ; he  smiled  ; he  attempted  to  draw  her  closer  to  his 
breast  as  his  head  fell  on  her  marble  shoulder. 

De  Launay  was  no  more  ! 
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On  ! who,  in  these  days  of  stocks,  ruilroads,  debentures, 
First-rate  investments,  and  promising  von tures, 

Will  pity  a lover,  and  tell  him  some  plan 

To  make’  raoney,  and  woo  thee,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ! 

Thougli  sometí  mes  I swear  that  my  love  I '11  confess, 

One  flanee  at  my  purse  serves  my  vows  to  repress, 

For  I own  that  I feel  as  if  linde r a han  ; 

I ’m  a regular  pauper,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ! 

If  I ever  make  salt  to  my  broth  by  the  bar, 

And  her  sweet  little  self  will  but  say,  “ Ask  mamma,” 

In  spite  of  Oíd  Niek  and  that  vagabond,  Dan, 

Hurrah  for  the  unión — with  dear  Mary  Anne  ! 

Don’t  talk  of  Achilles,  Leander,  or  Romeo, 

Or  else  into  fits  I ’iii  quite  certaiu  you  *11  tlirow  rae — oh  ! 

Ten  times  their  llames  were  a flash  in  the  pan 
To  the  love  that  I feel  for  my  sweet  Mary  Auné. 

Colds,  scolds,  and  blue  devils,  e’en  duns,  I M defy  ; 

Let  balls,  races,  dinners,  unheeded  pass  by ; 

No  despot  1 'd  envy,  Chínese  or  Affghan, 

Could  I win  but  a srnile  from  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ! 

No  1 the  best  of  all  husbands  I swear  that  I *d  make, 

(Faitli,  I *d  swear  black  was  white  if  thy  love  were  the  stake,) 
And  enraptured  live  on  througli  this  life's  narrow  «pan 
Tn  thy  arms,  my  own  love  ! my  own  sweet  Mary  Anne  1 

lint  in  ruptures,  you  ’d  sav,  love  will  soon  disappear. 

And,  boylike,  fly  elsewhere,  e’er  life  ’s  in  the  sere  ; 

He  símil  strip  oif  his  wings,  and  spring  up  into  man, 

Let  him  take  but  my  likeness,  my  sweet  Mary  Anne  ! 

Mnst  I still,  when  next  seasnn  we  meet,  nct  a pnrt, 

With  a smile  on  my  lips,  and  a sigh  in  my  heart ; 

Talk  of  anything,  nothing,  or  earry  your  fan, 

While  you  dance  with  another,  my  sweet  Mary  Auné  ? 

Ah  ! my  candle  is  just  burning  out  in  the  socket, 

And  m y bottle  is  empty,  and  so  is  my  pocket ; 

So  1 ’U  turn  into  bed,  go  to  sleep  if  l ean — 

If  I do,  I símil  dream  of  thee,  dear  Mary  Anne  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LIFE  IN  LODGINGS. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  stay  in  town  ? 

A.  Ten  guineas. — Connouseur* 

When  a man  goes  looking  for  lodgings,  he  is  like  one  of  those 
soldier-físh,  who,  having  found  one  shell  inconvenient,  wanders  along 
the  shore,  popping  his  head  into  every  unoccupied  periwinkle,  in 
search  of  another,  and  so  goes  on,  till  at  length  he  fínds  himself  fit- 
ted  to  his  heart's  content.  Looking  for  a friend,  for  your  own 
money,  for  a situation,  are  bad  enough,  but  there  is  sometliing  pa- 
thetie  in  looking  for  lodgings — for  a borne,  for  a place  wherein  to 
lay  your  head.  Few  set  out  upon  such  an  expedition  unless  they 
happen  to  be  thoroughly  steeled  by  long  experience  of  lodgings, 
without  that  sensation  of  sinking  at  the  heart  it  has  often  been  our 
lot  to  experience  on  the  like  occasions.  Uncertainty  of  how  you  will 
be  treated ; fear  of  falling  among  unkind,  careless,  or  dishonest  peo- 
pie,  strange  faces,  and  the  thousand  annoyances  of  change  of  place, 
make  one  feel  mueh  like  going  to  be  married,  or  hanged,  or  any 
other  frightful  possibility.  First,  the  experienced  lodging-hunter 
narrowly  scans  the  Street  he  thinks  of  settling  in  ; avoiding,  like  the 
pestilence,  streets  with  gin-shops  at  the  corners ; he  studies  the 
physiognomy  of  Street — for  streets  in  London,  like  every  thing  else, 
nave  their  physiognomies,  — and  concludes  it  a respectable,  quiet 
9treet,  of  modérate  means,  and  good  behaviour.  The  houses  are  not 
at  loggerheads,  but  stand  together  in  brotherly  love;  the  wood- 
pavement  and  asphalte  madness  have  not  yet  tattered  to  pieces  its 
respectable,  oíd  established  paving-stones  ; besides,  the  Street  is  so 
happily  sitúate  as  to  be  the  shortest  way  to  nowhere.  Its  gas- lampa 
are  in  goodly  order,  and  fire-plugs,  freshly  painted,  adorn  either  end  ; 
the  area-rails  are  neut  and  elean,  the  footwuy  firm  and  entire ; you 
never  see,  so  quiet  is  this  Street,  more  than  three  foot-passengers, 
one  hack-eab,  one  servant-of-all-work,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  see  that  your  Street  is  quite  cor- 
rect ; you  must  make  also  a careful  survey  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.  Perhaps  a cabstand  of  retired  liabits  may  lurk  unob- 
served  immediately  round  the  comer ; its  attendant  coclcs  and  hens 
may  be  in  the  habit  of  making  nocturnal  excursions  into  your  favour- 
itc  Street,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  learned  íYaternitv  of  cab- 
drivers  may  select  their  arena,  or  battle-ground,  immediately  under 
your  bedroom  window. 

rI’iius,  it  is  possible  that  a thieves*  alley,  or  St.  Giles’s  in  little,  may 
lurk  at  the  rear ; observe,  tlien,  that  no  semi-subterranean  entry 
emerges  from  these  retreats  any where  in  your  Street ; notice,  more- 
over,  carefully,  whether  many-windowed  manufactories  usurp  the 
place  of  coach-houses  and  stables,  to  the  ntter  discomfiture  of  your 
quiet,  by  noise  of  perpetual  haminers,  or  buzz  of  wheels  within 
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wheels.  Enquire  whether  your  intended  neighbourhood  may  not  be 
frequented  by  medical  stuuents ; three  of  these  gentry  are  quantum 
suff.  to  annoy  and  disturb  a whole  parish  of  lodgers ; therefore  be- 
ware  of  the  vicinage  of  the  great  hospitals,  or  the  London  Univer- 
sity. 

Having  settled  the  Street  to  your  satisfaction,  next  take  a look  at 
the  physiognomy  of  your  particular  house ; see  that  its  eyes  are  not 
bleared  by  dust,  and  that  its  rnouth  (by  which  matter-of-fact  folks 
will  under stand  the  hall-door)  is,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  frap- 
pant  and  tintinabulant,  shining  bright,  and  in  scrupulous  order. 
See  that  the  door-step  is  wkitc  as  snow ; henee,  with  other  things, 
may  you  conelude  that  cleanliness  is  part  of  your  landlady’s  religión. 
Have  a care  that  there  is  not  a brass-plate  on  the  hall-door,  with  a 
sepárate  bell ; this  i n dicates  an  artist,  dentist,  or  musician  on  the  se- 
cond  floor,  or  physician  in  the  parlours,  with  semi-gentcel  wife, 
swarm  of  brats,  and  no  money. 

We  have  known  a bilí  in  the  window  placed  awry,  a soiled  blind, 
or  a cracked  pane,  turn  away  very  desirable  lodgers ; and,  although 
these  things  are  triíling  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  trifles  indicating 
which  way  the  household  wind  blows. 

When  you  knock  at  the  door,  take  out  your  watch,  and  calcúlate 
how  long  you  are  kept  waiting  before  it  is  opened  ; if  you  are 
obliged  to  knock  twdce,  or  if  you  hear  a mysterious  elatter  upon  the 
stairs  preliminary  to  letting  you  in,  you  may  conelude  that  the  lodg- 
ings  will  not  suit. 

Look  sharp  at  the  countenance  of  the  servant  wlio  opens  the  door  ; 
it  is  a mirror  in  which  you  see  reflected  the  temper  of  your  land- 
lady  ; if  your  eyes  meet  a slip-sliod,  wishy-washy  faced,  depressed- 
looKÍng  creature,  you  may  conelude  her  mistress  is  what  is  technical- 
ly  known  in  London  as  a“knife;"  if,  on  the  contrary,  a well-co- 
loured,  rotund,  tidy,  plump,  cheery-hearted-Iooking  lassie  appears, 
intímate,  without  further  preface,  your  wish  to  see  the  lodgings. 

If  the  lodgings  suit,  see  the  landludy  whether  she  will ; this  is  by 
far  the  xnost  important  matter  of  the  two  ; for  the  best  lodgings  we 
ever  liad  were  taken  without  being  seen,  simply  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  countenance  of  our  landlady. 

There  are  three  trades  in  which  custom  dispenses  with  serving 
an  apprenticeship  — school-mistresses,  lodging-house  keepers,  and 
politicians.  If  a lady  is  ryduced  — or,  as  the  phrase  is,  from 
having  known  better  days,  she  comes  to  know  worse, — she  sets  up 
lodgings,  or  a boarding-school ; if  a lord,  he  sets  up  ambassador, 
seeretary,  or  head  of  a department.  Change  of  circumstances  is 
considered  to  be  sufticient  qualification ; and  an  incapacity  to  suc- 
cecd  in  onc  condition  of  lifc,  makes  a plea  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
another.  Success  will  altogether  depend  upon  carrying  into  their 
new  sphere  a spirit  and  energy  adapted  to  their  new  conditions  ; 
we  speak  nowf  only  of  ladies ; the  very  best,  and  very  worst  lodgings 
in  London  are  kept  by  persons  who  have  been  reduccd  in  circum- 
stances, by  the  casualties  of  fortune.  Some  carry  into  their  lodging- 
house  the  manners,  deportment,  and  conduct,  which  render  them 
equally  respectable  in  their  new  capacity,  as  in  that  from  which  the 
accidents  of  fortune  have  compelled  them  to  descerní  ; others  display 
the  vanity  and  folly  which  render  them  more  ridiculous  in  their  new 
situation  than  in  the  oíd.  It  i$  with  letting  lodgings,  as  with  every 
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thing  else,  those  best  succeed  whose  previons  educatidh  and  habits 
of  lite  fit  them  for  the  avocation  ; henee,  those  lodging-houses  pre- 
sí ded  over  by  persona  vvlio  have  been  in  Service  are  generally  most 
comfortable. 

If,  then,  you  like  your  landlady,  and  her  térras,  be  as  liberal  as 
you  can  aflord ; have  a care  of*  extras , and  be  as  rigorous  as  yon 
please  in  settling  what  you  shall  have  to  pay  for  them  ; but  it  is  ju- 
diciuus,  in  the  matter  of  rent,  not  to  atterapt  putting  on  the  screw  ; 
for  if  you  put  on  the  screw,  your  hostess,  depend  on't,  will  take  off 
the  lóele ! 

Insist  upon  having  a street-door  key  ; this  puts  an  end  to  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  about  regular  hours,  and  also  is  an  act  of  huraanity  to- 
wards  the  poor  servants  who  may  be  compelled,  after  the  labour  of 
tlie  day,  toawaityour  return  from  the  play,  opera,  or  evening-party, 
half  tlie  night ; if  there  is  any  demur  upon  this  head,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  you  will  not  find  yourself  comfortable.  It  is  by  no 
ineaus  necessary,  or,  indeed,  desirable,  that  you  should  be  out  late  at 
night ; but  it  is  essential  that  you  should  be  master  of  your  own 
liours,  and  absolute  in  your  comings  and  goings ; for,  if  you  are  not 
permitted  the  social  comforts  and  cheering  iníluences  of  a home,  it 
is  liardly  necessary  for  you  to  put  yourself  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment. 

Insist,  also,  upon  having  cupboard  keys,  and  begin  as  yon  will 
find  it  necessary  to  end,  by  locking  every  thing  up.  No  cloubt  the 
landlady  is  strictly  honest  ; we  could  not  doubt  it  for  a moment ; 
Jletty,  too,  carries  in  her  face  a perpetual  open  letter  of  recommend- 
ation  ; think  what  a sin  it.  would  he  to  throw  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  rigorous  virtue  of  Mrs.  Sinith,  or  to  endanger,  by  promiscu- 
ous  gin-bottle,  or  casual  tea  and  sugar,  the  immaculate  character  of 
lletty  ; therefore,  I say,  loek  up — loek  up. 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  attendant  upon  London  lodging- 
houses  we  have  ever  noticed,  is  that  of  spontaneous  consumption. 

Suppose  a bottle  of  brandy  arrives  from  your  wine-merchant — 
(of  course  I mean  the  public-house  at  the  comer,  but  wouldn't  say 
so,  cxcept  confidcntially) ; you  mix  one  tumbler,  which  just  empties 
the  neck  of  your  bottle,  replace  the  cork,  put  it  in  the  cupboard,  and 
loek  it  up ; you  diñe  the  next  day  with  your  friend  Snooks,  the  cele- 
brated  traveller  ; the  third  day  Snooks  diñes  with  you  upon  tripe 
and  onions  ; dinner  over,  you  unlock  your  cupboard  with  all  the 
confidenee  of  a gentleman  “ not  so  easily  done/'  taking  out  your  loaf- 
sugar  and  brandy-bottle ; holding  the  latter  up  to  the  light,  you  ob- 
serve with  surprise  and  horror  that  the  brandy  has  spontaneously 
sunk  in  the  bottle  at  least  a quartern.  You  say  nothing  about  it, 
lest  Snooks  should  have  the  laugh  at  you,  and  conclude  not  to  men- 
tion  it  to  your  landlady,  lest  she  might  think  you  a mean  fellow. 

This  is  what  I cali  spontaneous  consumption. 

In  like  manner,  when  you  purehase  a pound  offive-shilling  mixed 
— your  landlady 's  canister  holds  exactly  a pound — you  press  it  well 
i uto  the  canister,  and  find  on  shaking  it,  that  the  contents  do  not 
mate  any  noise — in  fact,  the  canister  is  fu  11 ; you  breakfast  with 
Snooks,  who  is  starting  for  Timbuctoo  next  morning,  and  return 
home  to  tea ; taking  down  your  canister,  to  aceept  the  polite  invita- 
don  of  Ridgway  and  Co.,  whose  bilí  requests  you  to  “ try  their  five- 
shilling  mixed,"  you  give  it  a shake,  and  discover  that  it  rali  les! 
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This  is  another  case  of  spontaneous  consumption.  This  mysteri- 
ous  law  of  nature  affects  sugar,  which  in  the  course  of  a couple  of 
days  we  have  known  to  evapórate  from  a pound  of  ninepenny  down 
to  not  enough  for  brenkfast ; butter  oozes  imperceptibly  tbrough  the 
sides  of  your  boat,  so  that  you  cannot  for  the  lile  of  you  make  out 
what  has  become  of  the  pound  you  paid  for  the  raorning  before  yes- 
terday  ; coals,  though  of  a heavy  nature,  fly  off  with  wondrous 
rapidity,  if  you  lay  them  in  yourself ; if  your  landlady  provide 
them,  you  have  only  to  wonder  how  coals  carne  to  be  worth  sixpence 
a scuttle-full. 

Lodging-houses,  like  other  commonwcalths,  have  their  peculiar 
taxes,  levied  “ towards  carrying  on  the  war,"  upon  the  subjeets  of 
her  majesty,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  generally  collectcd  by  Betty.  This 
aiuounts  to  from  íive  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  every  article  you  require, 
or  have  occasion  to  send  out  for,  and  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
broker’s  fee,  or  transfer-tax.  A pound  of  mutton-chops  pays  from  a 
penny  to  twopenee,  according  to  the  tasto  of  the  landlady — two- 
pence  if  she  cuts  it  fat ; delicacies,  such  as  fowl,  game,  or  íish,  con- 
siderably  higher,  — the  taxation  in  these  cases  proceeding  upon  the 
income-tax  principie,  that  you  can  afford  it ; a lobster  is  charged  in 
your  weekly  bilí  not  so  much  according  to  its  freslmess  as  your  own  ; 
cabbages  are  taxed  according  to  the  greenness  of  the  vegetable,  and 
of  the  lodger. 

Thus,  whichever  way  you  go  to  work,  you  are  sure  to  be  “ done ;'* 
lay  in  your  own  consumables,  they  disappear  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tión ; send  Betty  for  them,  they  pay  J\Irs.  Smith  tax ; you  can  take 
your  choice. 

The  leading  feature  of  lodging-houses  in  London  is  the  generally 
expressed,  and  acted  up  to  determination  not  to  permit  you  to  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  home,  or  h orae** like  comforts.  Nobody  has  any 
business  to  be  comfortable,  except  a married  man ; and  if  you 
choose  to  remain  a bachelor,  you  must  expect  to  be  maltreated  ac- 
cordingly. 

With  what  studied  cruelty  do  not  the  advertisements  of  lodging- 
liouse  keepers  teem,  in  the  daily  prints ! €t  Apartments  for  gentle- 
men  who  diñe  out/* — that  is  to  say,  who  fly  to  gobble  up  their 
wretched  meal  at  a “ slap-bang  ” shop,  and  return  to  their  apart- 
ments to  forget  their  desolation  in  sleep  1 ct  Apartments  for  a gentle- 
man  who  takes  his  meáis  abroad  ;**  alluding  to  wretches  who  are 
lianded  out  to  a coflee-shop  for  their  breakfasts ; or,  “ A comfortable 
home  for  a gentleman  who  requires  jio  attendancef  and  who  will  be 
surc  to  get  noticc  to  quit  if  he  rings  for  a glass  of  water. 

The  indisposition  of  people  who  let  lodgings  to  let  you  do  more 
tlian  sleep  there,  amounts  almost  to  a prohibition  ; if  you  eat  or 
drink  you  must  pay  for  it,  more  ways  than  one ; they  rise  en  masse 
against  a man  who  likes  a domestic  dinner,  and  utterly  refuse  to 
receive  him  who  desires  anything  hot  for  supper  ; a lodger  is  not  a 
human  being — he  is  a first  or  second  floor,  a front  parlour,  or  a two 
pair  back ; what  right  has  he  to  courtesy,  or  kindness  ? how  daré  he 
expect  a kettle  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  him  writh 
hot  water  ? He  pays  twelvc  shillings  a-week  for  his  room  and  attend- 
ance,  it  is  true ; but  then  attendance  means  m«nking  his  bed.  What 
are  coffee-shops  and  cook-shops  for,  if  not  for  lodgers  ? 

Poor  devil  ! With  diíliculty  having  got  your  shaving-water — not 
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without  murmurs  from  Betty,  and  sume  sharp  chin-whack”  from 
the  mistress, — concerning  the  trouble  yon  give,  you  step  into  your 
shoes,  íor  the  polishing  whereof  you  are  to  pay  two-pence,  and  step 
outinto  bleak  November  fogs,  in  search  of  your  breakfast.  You 
pay  by  the  cup,  and  by  the  bite,  and  every  time  you  raise  one  hand 
to  your  mouth,  you  must  dip  the  otlier  in  your  pocket ; having 
made  your  miserable  meal,  and  paid,  you  take  it  out  of  the  news- 
papers,  and  the  stove,  and  luxuriate  upon  the  fragrant  odour  of  fat 
muffins  and  hot  coftee.  This  is  too  good  to  last  for  ever ; you  have 
taken  up  another  customer’s  place  long  enough ; you  must  march. 
Away  you  g o,  padding  along  the  greasy  flags,  whose  well-kneaded 
mud  has  the  consistence  under  your  shoes  of  well-worked  dough,  to 
your  business,  if  you  have  any ; if  not,  to  your  refleetions  upon  not 
having  any — in  which  we  by  no  raeans  are  desirous  to  particípate. 

Dinner-tirae  comes,  and  you  go ; off  through  the  miry  streets 
again,  directed  by  your  pocket  to  where  the  largest  brcads  are  to  be 
found,  where  you  cannot  see  the  pattern  of  the  píate  very  distinctly 
through  your  Vauxhall  slice  of  meat,  and  where  you  sometimes 
have  the  luck  to  see  a píate  of  three  indifferent  potatoes. 

You  ascend  the  stairs,  big  with  the  noble  rage  of  hunger.  Calling 
for  the  paper,  you  medítate,  while  pretending  to  read,  upon  the  state 
of  the  odds  against  the  goodness  of  the  day's  comed  beef,  or  boiled 
leg  of  mutton.  You  inquire  of  the  waitress,  whom  you  long  ago 
have  wisely  propitiated  by  the  donation  of  an  additional  penny,  as 
to  the  condition  of  her  mutton,  and  are  informed  generally  that  it  is 
“a  ver  y good  cut/' — a panegyrie  which  that  lady  impartially  be- 
stows  upon  every  artic.le  of  the  bilí  of  fare,  and  which  does  not 
afford  you  very  satisfactory  information.  You  wait  a little  longer, 
ordering  of  the  lounging  pot-boy,  from  the  public  house  over  the 
way,  a pint  of  the  black  decoction  he  dignifies  with  the  good  oíd 
English  ñame  of  beer  ; the  pot-boy  brings  his  black  draught,  takes 
his  three-halfpence,  without  thanks,  — lingers  three  and  a half 
seconds,  in  expectation  of  a halfpenny  for  himself,  for  even  the  pot- 
boy  Uves  by  lodgers, — and  not  gctting  it,  whistles  in  your  face,  and 
exit. 

You  rununage,  meanwhile,  in  the  basket  for  a “bread”  of  which 
five-and-twenty  malee  a quartern  loaf;  you  look  for  a crusty  piece, 
but  not  finding  one,  you  desire  the  waitress  to  bring  it  you  ; she, 
oblivious  of  the  extra  penny,  but  stimulated  by  that  sort  of  grati- 
tude  which  consists  in  a lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  brings  you 
your  fuvourite  crust,  which  you  weigh  carefully  on  the  point  of 
your  fork,  having,  on  the  streuglh  of  the  píate  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man  opposite,  decided  on  the  mutton.  Your  eight-penn'orth  arrives, 
and  what  is  called  a píate  of  greens — about  as  muen  as  would  nearly 
blind  the  eye  of  a canary — flanks  your  three  potatoes.  These  last 
you  cut  carefully  in  Iialves,  in  order  to  return  in  good  time  a bad 
one,  and  get  a better  in  exchange ; and  then  to  dinner  with  what 
appetite  you  may. 

Pudding,  salad,  tarts,  elieese,  you  eat  or  not,  according  to  the 
state  of  your  pocket-linings,  which  in  these  cases  govern  the  most 
rebellions  appetite;  and. having  paid  the  “ shot,”  and  only  a penny 
over  for  your  friend  the  waitress,  she  regrets  her  civility  in  fetching 
you  the  bread,  and  wishes  she  liad  known,  or  you  shouldn't  have 
liad  that  cut  of  mutton. 
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You  are  now  in  a eondition  to  walk  about  the  streets  as  before, 
return  to  your  business,  or  take  a glass  of  “ somethin g.”  If  the  last, 
you  enter  your  favourite  tavern  ; or,  recommendecl  by  a briefless 
barrister,  who  knows  where  a capital  four-penn’orth  oí'  gin  is  to  be 
liad,  you  adopt  the  opinión  of  the  lcarned  gentleman,  and  try  the 
Fox  and  Geese.  You  have  at  least  warmth,  light,  and  shelter  here, 
and  such  soeiety  as  the  place  afifords ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  expected  to  poison  yoursclf — for  the  good  of  the  house.  You 
order  the  smallest  possible  dose,  and  discuss  with  the  briefless  bar- 
rister aforesaid,  an  M.A.,  and  sundry  other  geptlemen  lodger3,  the 
merits  of  the  gin,  the  defects  of  the  government,  and  the  totally 
wrong  and  vicious  condition  of  public  matters  and  things  in  general. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  to  gin  and  talle,  tea  and  mufFin ; you  adjourn 
to  the  coffee-house,  having  first  paid  the  tavern  bilí  and  tavern 
waiter  ; you  read  the  evening  paper,  the  review,  or  magazine;  you 
pay  here,  and  then  you  walk  out,  to  pay  for  shelter  somewhere  else. 

You  return  to  the  tavern  ; not  that  you  wish  to  drink,  but,  op- 
pressed  with  the  desolation  of  your  solitude,  you  have  now  here  to 
go,  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  as  no  prívate  door  is  open  to  you,  yon 
open  the  door  of  the  public  house ; you  find  there  raen  desoíate  as 
yourself;  there  is  a sympathy  of  loneliness  among  you  ; you  know 
not  one  another’s  ñames,  ñor  residences,  ñor  occupations  ; but  you 
know  that  they  are  lonely  men,  and  you  join  thera  in  their  loneli- 
ness. 

You  gossip  away  the  hours  until  midnight  warns  you  to  repose  ; 
pay  again,  not  forgetting  the  waiter,  and  the  cigars  that  you  forgot 
before,  and  sundry  other  Ítems  forgotten  before  that;  wind  away, 
through  Street  and  square,  towards  the  place  you  sometimes  by  mis- 
take  cali  lióme;  tumble  up  to  your  apartment  the  best  way  you  can, 
and  forget,  in  a sound  sleep,  that  you  are  a lodger. 

Happy  you  who,  warm  in  the  snuggery  of  domestic  life,  rise  from 
your  comfortable  ¿reside  after  your  hearty  breakfast,  and  proceed, 
light-hearted,  to  your  daily  task,  returning  thence  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  as  hearty  a dinner,  with  plenty  and  to  spare ; every 
little  nicety  of  }'our  palate  consulted  by  your  careful  spouse,  and  aíl 
the  appliances  and  means  to  boot  to  make  your  meal  nourishing, 
palatable,  and  pleasant.  Then  the  clean-swept  heartb,  the  cheerful, 
modérate  domestic  glass,  not  taken  to  pay  for  shelter,  not  swallowcd 
because  you  must  drink  whether  you  like  it  or  not ; — consecrated  to 
your  household  gods,  you  pour  the  températe  libation,  while  in  con- 
verse with  your  friend, — such  a friend  as  lodgings  and  taverris  will 
never  aflord, — you  pour  out  the  story  of  your  hopes  and  fears,  gains 
and  losses,  your  business  over  of  the  present  day,  and  your  plans  for 
the  business  of  the  morrow. 

When  you  go  forth  of  your  lióme,  you  leave  your  aífections,  as 
things  sacred,  not  to  be  jostled  and  knocked  about  in  contact  with 
the  rude  world  and  worldly  men  ; long  ere  you  return  you  are 
strengthened  and  elevated  by  the  thought  that  there  is  one  “ whose 
eye  will  mark  your  coming,  and  will  brighten  when  you  come." 
When  the  door  of  your  house  closes  behind  you,  Care  is  left  to  find 
his  way  to  the  nearest  tavern;  you  expand,  you  chirp,  cricket-likc, 
about  your  own  fireside ; your  heart  is  glad,  as  your  clnldren  wel- 
come  you  with  shouts  of  irrepressible  deliglit ; the  silent  household 
ministering  of  your  wife  is  a secret  joy ; the  face  of  your  servnnt  is 
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radiant  witli  kindness  towards  you  ; your  dog  insista  upon  ex- 
changing  caresscs ; c ven  grimalkin  purríng,  expresses  her  delight 
that  yon  are  come;  inanimate  things,  long  sacred  to  the  m áster 's  ase, 
are  pleasant  in  your  eyes ; looking  triumphant  round  your  little 
realm  o t’  hotnc,  you  behokl  a thousand  objects,  trivial,  yet  familiar, 
that  recal  pleasant  memories  of  the  past. 
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Pluasurk  took  it  in  his  head 
Once  upon  a ilay  to  sail  ; 

Sprung  liu  frora  his  rosy  bed, 

Brfght  the  skies,  and  fair  the  gale. 

Soon  unraoor’d,  his  well-tritnm’d  bark 
Launch'd  ha  gaily  from  the  sliore: 
Wit  \vi»s  there,  a brilliant  spark, — 
Blither  crew  ne’er  swanri  before* 

Lovo  at  once  bcgan  to  steer  ; 

Beauty  with  her  presencc  grnced  ; 
And,  to  huiiish  every  fear, 

Bucchus  was  for  ballast  placed. 
Aiirth  and  Song,  away  they  row 
O’er  the  bright  and  sunlit  tide, 
Where  the  snowy  lilies  grow, 

By  the  noble  lotus’  sitie. 

Pleasure  never  knew  such  bliss  : 
Bacchus  pour’d  Elysian  draughts, 
Beauty  lulPd  him  with  her  kiss, 

I/ove  and  Wit  let  fly  their  shafts. 

Gaily  o’er  them  flew  the  hours  ; 

No  one  pnused  to  mark  their  llight ; 
On  their  brows,entwined  with  flowers, 
’Gan  to  rest  the  shades  of  night. 

Still  oíd  Laughter  shakes  his  sides  ; 

Beauty  wears  her  swectest  smile  ; 
Song  rcsoumls  ; and  Wit  derides 
Tlinse  who’ll  not  with  Pleasure  sail. 
Merrily  they  drift  along  ; 

Pleasure  was  in  highcst  glee  ; 

Bnt  an  unmarkM  current  strong 
Bore  them  downwards  towards  son. 

Bacchus,  drmik,  would  niixhis  wine, — 
Water  from  the  stream  he  drew, 
When  his  curses  on  the  hrine 
I'iglit  upon  the  revellers  threw. 
Pleasure  gir/.ed,  but  fu r away, 

Fast  receding  saw  the  strand  ; 
Suddenly  Wit  ceased  his  play ; 

Beauty  wish’d  herself  on  land. 
Pleasure,  careless  still  and  hlind, 
While  his  gay  confreres  were  nigh, 
II ceded  not  the  rising  wind, 

Heeded  not  the  dark’ning  sky. 


On  they  roH’cl  ’midst  swelling  waves, 
Sunken  rocks  were  ’neath  their  lee  : 
Drunken  Bacchus  wildly  raves  ; 
Suddenly  they  shipp’d  a sea. 

Beauty  screamM,  blithe  ÍMirtli  and  Song 
Ne'er  such  sadness  felt  before; 
Pleasure,  in  his  mudness  strong, 

Shouted  loud,  ñor  thought  of  shore. 

Dangers  thicken’d  round  tliein  fnst  ; 

Billows  raged,  a tempest  blew ; 

Night  her  mantle  o’er  thein  cnst  ; 

In  their  course  a quicksand  grew. 

Husli'd  was  every  sotind  «»f  glee  ; 

A 11,  save  Pleasure,  stood  prepared 
O’er  the  madden’d  waves  to  ílee  ; 
Pleasure  only  idly  stared. 

From  his  wings  Lovo  shook  the  spray, 
(Ever  first  to  fly  distress,) 

And  tow’rds  land  he  led  the  way; 
Beauty  ncxfc  arranged  her  dress. 

Wit,  the  callous,  rude  ingrate, 

Heedless  of  the  victim’s  cheer, 

Left  him  to  his  gloomy  fute  ; 

Left  him  with  a biting  sneer. 

Mirtli  sank  ’neath  the  hoiling  hrine; 

Song,  whose  strains  infernal  grew, 
Outeast  of  the  tuneful  nine, 

Fled,  in  shape  a wild  sea-mew. 

Bacchus  was  the  last  to  inove  ; 

First  he  emptied  every  flask; 

Then,  his  oft-vow’d  love  to  prove, 
Sheer’d  off  on  an  empty  cask. 

Wisdom  cninc — bow  oft,  too  late  ! 

Iteason  shines  when  hope  is  dead  ! — 
Loudly  Pleasure  wail’d  his  fate, 
Heaping  curses  on  his  head. 

Folly’s  snares  were  now  reveal’d, 
Faithless  friends  too  well  were  tried ; 
Flowers  no  more  their  stings  conccal’d, 
JLoving  tongues  no  longer  lied. 

All  in  vain  the  visión  new  ; 

Vows  were  vain  of  alter’d  Ufe  ; 
Mountain  billows  o’er  him  flew; 
Pleasure  sank  amidst  the  strife. 

W.  Law  Gaxe. 
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SKETCHES  OF  LEGENDARY  CITIES.— No.  II. 

SHREWSBURY. 

BY  LOUISA  STUAKT  COSTELLO. 

The  poet  Churchyard,  who  was  a nativo  oP  this  town,  and  a cele- 
brated  recorder  of  alí  worihiness , speuks  oP  Shrewsbury  as  oP  a place 
polished  and  refined,  and,  with  more  truth  than  good  grannnar,  thus 
remarks  oP  the  inhabitants, — 

These  meeke  folke  that  meets  yon  in  tlie  Street 
Will  curchie  make,  or  shows  an  liumble  spreet. 

It  is  curious  that  the  character  Por  civility  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
time  oP  Elizabeth  should  belong  to  tliem  at  the  present  day,  and 
should  be  so  evident,  that  a stranger  lias  scarcely  been  an  hour  in 
the  town  bePore  he  has  cause  to  acknowledge  that  the  people  oP 
Shrewsbury  deserve  their  reputation.  Equally  is  it  to  be  observed, 
that  Proui  early  time  the  cakes  and  ale  oP  Shrewsbury  have  been 
Pamous ; and  alí  the  creature  comforts  it  aflords  are  now,  as  Pormerly, 
peculiarly  excellent  in  their  quality. 

Tlie  town  is  placed  in  a fine  position,  on  elevated  ground  abovc 
the  Severn  ; the  air  is  Presh  and  healthy,  the  views  animated  and 
cheerPul,  the  streets  in  general  wide  and  elean,  and  not  onc  oP  them 
without  its  interest.  II ere  are  as  mnny  strange  oíd  houses,  carved, 
and  striped  black  and  white,  as  at  Chester;  and,  though  tliere  are 
no  roivs , as  in  that  singular  town,  the  buildings  are  quite  as  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  history  oP  the  town  as  exciting  and  en- 
tertaining.  It  seems  as  iP  Shrewsbury  belonged  in  an  especial 
inanner  to  Shakspeare.  Prince  Ilenry,  Glendower,  Ilotspur,  and 
Falstaff  are  continually  called  to  mind ; and,  though  the  identical 
" Shrewsbury  dock,”  by  which  the  Pat  and  valiant  knight  asserted 
that  lie  fought,  has  now  disappeared,  tliere  are  records  oP  it  still ; 
and  few  oP  the  memorials  belonging  to  the  period  oP  those  wars, 
which  the  immortal  master  lias  made  Pamiliar  as  household  words, 
are  lost. 

The  oak  oP  Owen  Glendower  flourislies  still  in  its  decay ; a Pew 
turrets  oP  the  castlc  still  surmount  the  highest  point  oP  the  town  ; 
the  Council-house  still  overlooks  the  rapid  river,  and  the  sohool 
which  reared  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Fulke  Greville  stands  proudly 
a3  ever.  The  trees  still  wave  before  the  liouse  oP  the  gallant  Ben- 
bow  ; and  oP  the  host  oP  ecclesiastical  buildings  Pew,  in  comparison 
with  otlier  towns  in  England,  are  swcpt  away. 

Here  did  the  newly-discovered  art  oP  printing  first  meet  with  en- 
couragement ; and  here  did  learning  flourish,  as  it  still  does,  in  the 
famous  grammar-school  which  Camden,  in  his  time,  called  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Giraldus  speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
fortable  accommodations  he  met  w ith  at  Shrewsbury,  which  he  seems 
particularly  to  enjoy,  as  most  travellers  do  aPter  a íong  journey,  and 
in  his  case  a tedious  one,  taken  by  him  in  attendance  on  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  oP  Canterbury,  over  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains 
of  Wales. 
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Few  places  in  England  can  boast  oí’ a finer  public.  walk  than  that 
callee!  The  Quarry,  which  extends  along  the  banks  of  “ Sabrina 
Fair.”  It  is  a magnificent  grove  of  singularly  large  and  luxuriant 
limetrees,  planted  in  stately  avenues,  and  spreading  over  a space  of 
twénty-three  acres.  The  ground  slopes  to  the  river,  and  the  line  of 
the  avenues  is  broken  here  and  there  by  groups  of  liorse-chestnuts, 
and  other  trees  of  graceful  growth.  On  the  opposite  shore  rises  a 
woody  amphitheatre,  where,  on  the  sloping  lawns,  were  once  played 
those  woiulerful  mysteries  and  moralities  for  which  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  was  famous ; ñor  did  this  spí)t  cease  to  be  a theatre 
when  such  monkish  pastimes  were  discontinued  ; for  the  Dry  Dingle, 
as  it  is  ealled,  formed  a stagefor  the  young  actors  of  the  free  schools 
up  to  a very  late  date.  An  annual  pageant  formerly  enlivened 
these  banks,  and  the  goddess  of  the  river 

Listencd,  where  she  was  sitting 

U nder  the  glnssy,  cool,  transparent  warp,” 

to  the  mirthful  sounds  which  accompanied  “ Shrewsbury  show/* 
when,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  the  guilds  carne  witli  banners  and 
ensigns  displayed,  and  accompanied  by  monks  and  priests  in  solemn 
procession,  celebrated  the  great  festival  ; or  afterwards,  when  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was  omitted.  often  llave 

M The  water-nymphs  that  in  the  bottom  play’d  99 

been  stnrtled  to  hear  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  merry  weavers  and 
mercera,  and  their  fellows,  as  they  sat  in  their  respective  “arbours/* 
each  decorated  with  their  arms,  and  kept  up  the  reveis  till  break  of 
day.  Little  care  liad  they  to  provide  the  enjoined  “ inede  of*  wax/' 
which  of  oíd  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  church  withal.  The 
day  became  one  solely  devoted  to  gaiety  ; but,  as  refinement  has  in- 
creased,  the  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  pretty  mount  of 
Kingsland,  once  its  scene,  sees  no  more  festivals  of  the  kind.  A 
gigantic  honse  of  indnstry  rises  on  the  height,  in  a connnanding 
position,  where  might  perhaps  once  have  been  a castle,  placed  there 
to  guará  the  river  and  the  town.  In  the  pastures  opposite,  ealled 
Stury*s  Cióse,  was  once  a mighty  muster  of  determined  spirits,  resolved 
to  defend  against  the  insolent  Spaniard  that  “ Urania, **  whose  charms 
were  sung  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Marches,  collected  together  in  this  spot,  in  the  year 
15U8,  all  tlie  forces  of  the  country,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to 
resist  the  great  Armada. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  once  extensive  convenís  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  and  Dominical!  friáis,  which  in  early  times  occupied  the  two 
sides  of  the  river,  where  now  liuge  iron  works  or  quiet  cottagcs  are 
seen.  In  the  convent  of  Black  Friars  it  was  that  the  Queen  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Fourth  presen ted  him  with  two  sons,  Richard  and  Georgc 
Plantagenet ; and  licre  were  once  pleasant  gardens  and  a vineyard, 
now  vanished.  The  wails  and  gatcs  of  the  town,  both  once  strong 
and  extensive,  are  now  scarcely  to  be  traced,  except  in  one  part, 
where  there  is  still  u considerable  portion  of  the  wall  left,  on  which 
is  a path  in  tlie  same  manner  as  at  Chester,  and  from  whence  is  a 
fine  view  over  the  wide-spreading  country,  where  the  great  Wrckin 
predominates,  and,  in  the  absence  of  higlier  liills,  may  pass  for  a 
mountain  of  some  importance.  One  gate,  ealled  that  of  Water  Lañe, 
keeps  its  station  by  the  river  side  in  venerable  seclusion,  unseen, 
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cxcept  sought  for  by  the  cnrious.  Far  above,  on  a rock,  tower  the 
buildings  of  tile  Council-house,  or  Lord's  Place,  eonspicuous  and 
maje  Stic.  It  was  by  tbis  gate  that  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  1(544; 
entered  stealtliily,  and  took  the  town, — a feat  which  was  considered 
worthy  of  praise,  as  exhibiting  much  generalship;  but  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe  the  treachery  oí*  the  sentinels,  who  admitted  the  ad- 
verse party.  was  the  secret  means  by  which  the  end  was  gained. 
The  rock  on  which  the  Council-house  stands  was  scaled  by  deter- 
mined  soldiers,  who  knew  they  should  find  friends  within ; and  their 
companions,  mean  time,  had  gained  the  Water-gate,  and  forced  a 
tower  which  then  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lañe.  The  victorious 
Mytton,  that  fatal  foe  of  Welsh  and  Border  castles,  entered  with 
his  troops,  and  proceeding  to  the  market-place,  a conflict  of  short 
duration  ensued,  and  the  loyal  garrison  were  marehed  off  to  Ludlow 
Castle,  while  the  republicana  employed  themselves  in  hanging,  with- 
out  trial,  thirteen  unfortunate  Irishmen,  who  had  not  becn  cared 
for  by  their  friends  of  the  King's  party. 

The  Council-house,  now  a prívate  residence,  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servaron, and  is  a very  interesting  building.  It  stands  in  a court, 
which  is  entered  through  a curious  gate-house,  whose  gable-ends  are 
striped  black  and  white,  with  carved  window-lrames  and  door- 
posts  ; beside  it,  now  built  into  a rude  dwelling  and  stable,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  courts 
and  halls  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  retainers  of  Roger  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who  erected  them.  The  President  and  Council  of 
the  Murches  of  Wales  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  Lord’s  Place,  or 
Council-house,  and  here  was  great  State  kept,  and  regal  entertain- 
ments  given.  It  is  diííicult  now  to  truco  the  size  of  the  apartments, 
which  are  divided  and  arranged  for  modern  convenience ; and  there 
is  no  chamber  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  llave  received  a large  as- 
sembly,  such  as  was  accustomed  to  congrégate  beneath  this  roof. 
The  entrance-hall  still  preserves  its  antique  carving  of  dark  oak,  and 
its  pretty,  oíd,  low  doorways ; and  the  beautiful  terrace  is  probably 
not  much  changed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  It  surmounts  a 
hanging  garden,  placed  high  above  the  Severn,  and  overlooks  a fine 
extent  of  country,  and  part  of  the  town,  the  dull  red  tower  of  the 
oíd  abbey  being  a eonspicuous  object  in  the  scene.  The  Lord's 
Place  was  frequently  *the  abode  of  the  father  of  the  poet  Philip  Sid- 
ney,  when  he  was  President  of  Wales  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
He  carne  almost  every  year  to  Shrewsbury  ; for  he  had  strong  in- 
ducement  in  the  town.  Philip  was  a pupil  at  the  famous  grammar- 
school,  which  boasts  of  hiin,  and  shows  his  ñame  in  a list  of  scliolars 
entered  in  a memorandum-book. 

Sir  Ilenry  Sidney,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  kept  the  feast  of  St. 
George  here  in  I5U1,  with  singular  splendour.  lie  marehed  in  state 
from  the  Council-house  to  the  then  magnificent  church  of  St.  Chad's, 
whose  stalls,  now  no  more,  were  then  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
the  knights,  and  Service  was  íf  sung  by  note  ” with  great  solemnity. 
The  citizens  were  never  weary  of  showing  him  honour,  and  loaded 
him  and  his  lady  and  son  with  presents  and  civilities.  There  was 
no  lack  of  Shrewsbury  cakes  on  these  occasions ; but  the  records 
kept  of  their  bestowal  proves  that  they  were  held  as  choice  dainties, 
and  their  price  in  Elizabetlfs  time  was  precisely  the  same  as  now. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  town’s  expenses: — 
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“ Item.  Spent  and  given  to  Mr.  Phillipe  Sidtlney,  at  bis  coming  to 
thís  town  with  my  Lord  President  hís  father,  in  wine,  eakes,  and 
otber  things, — seven  shillings  and  twopence. 

(t  Item.  1501,  when  Sir  Hcnry  Sidney  ivas  President  o f Wales 
aml  Lord  Dcputy  of  Ireland. 

íf  A box  of  marmylad , — four  shillings. 

“ A pound  of  sugar,  with  cowconfiUs  bijkotts , — three  shillings. 

“A  pottall  of  lepokras, — three  shillings  and  fourpence. 

" Tn  wafferys, — fourteen  pence. 

“ Givfen  to  my  Lord  Staíford  a dossyn  of  fyen  kakys, — two  shillings. 

“ A dozen  of  kakys  for  the  Earl  of  Essex, — ditto.” 

The  Queen’s  magnificent  favourite  did  not  disdain  a dozen  of 
Shrewsbury  eakes ! and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ate  them  like  a school- 
boy.  ]\Tany  eakes  also  did  le  the  honourable  Lady  Mary  M get  when, 
as  recordecí,  she  carne  in  her  wagón  to  meet  her  husband,  and  took 
her  lodgings  at  the  Lord's  Place : it  cost  the  town  no  less  than  ten 
pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  elevenpence  to  feast  and  entertain  her, 
and  the  scnolars  of  the  free  schools  exerted  all  their  skill  in  deliver- 
ing  a suitable  oration  at  the  conduit  of  the  “ Wyle  Copp/’  where  her 
trumpeter  and  wagón  paused  awhile. 

But  the  most  memorable  occasion  in  which  the  citizens  and  scho- 
lars  paid  Sir  Ilenry  their  devoirs  was  at  the  above-mentioned  time, 
when  he  lield  the  feast  of  St.  George.  A costly  banquet  was  given 
him  in  the  school-garden,  and  the  next  day  the  pupila,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  raustered  in  the  ground  called  The 
Gay,  with  their  masters,  and  the  head  boy,  or  general,  together  with 
bis  assistant,  the  eaplain,  add ressed  their  guest  in  a speech  of  sur- 
passing  eloquence,  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  taste  after- 
wards  displayed  by  " Young  Salop,”  when  Sir  Ilenry  took  bis  de-# 
parture  by  water,  and  when  l(  certain  of  the  scholars,  in  guise  of 
water-nymphs,  their  apparel  green,  and  green  willows  on  their 
heads,”  carne  forth  from  islands  in  the  river,  and  poured  out  their 
regrets  at  bis  departure  so  pitifully,  that  the  Lord  President  himself 
was  moved  to  tears  — either  of  mirth  or  sympatliy.  At  this  time 
the  Queen  herself  liad  been  expected  at  Shrewsbury,  and  much  of 
the  splendour  displayed  was  no  doubt  prepared  for  her,  as,  without 
question,  were  the  moving  verses  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
useful  poet  Churchyard,  whose  muse  ivas  always  employed  to  celé- 
brate tnese  events.  No  wonder  that  the  father  of  Sir  Philip  was 
observed  to  fíchange  con  n ten  anee  ” wdien  the  disguised  nympus,  in 
woeful  accents,  sobbed  forth  strains  like  these:— 

,fc  Añil  will  your  linnonr  neeil»  depurfc, 

And  must  it  needs  l>e  so  ! 

Would  Gixl  we  cuulil  like*  íishes  swím, 

That  we  might  with  thee  go  ! 
u Or  t'lse  would  God  this  little  isle 
W'ere  stretclied  out  so  largo, 

That  we  on  loot  might  follow  ye, 

And  wait  upon  thy  barge  ! 

“ But,  seeing  that  we  cannot  swím, 

And  island  's  at  an  end, 

Sato  passage,  with  a sliort  return, 

The  miglity  God  thee  send  !” 

Surely  Shak9peare  was  much  indebted  to  tbe  renowned  Thomas 
Churchyard  and  the  amateur  players  of  Shrewsbury  for  bis  acting 
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scenes  in  the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Oreara/*  That  tragical  comedy 
of  Pyramus  is  scarcely  inore  laugliable  iban  these  lines  uttered  by 
the  disconsolate  water-nymphs  of  Severn. 

Charles  the  First  more  than  once  visited  the  Lord’s  Place.  He 
established  a rnint  at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  fond  of  the  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  showed  him  always  great  attachraent.  In  1642  he 
drew  up  his  army  on  a spot  afterwards  called  the  Soldier’s  Piece, 
and  which  is  now  the  race-ground,  where  he  publicly  thanked  the 
gentry  of  the  county  for  their  support  and  Service  in  his  time  of 
need.  Charles  the  Second  offered  to  raake  the  town  a city ; but  the 
citizens  declined  the  distinction,  desiring  that  it  should  still  rcniain 
a borough  : from  henceforth  they  were  therefore  called  “ Proud  Sa- 
lopians/* 

The  few  dark  red  towers  of  the  castle  stand  on  a fine  eminence, 
just  above  the  free  graramar-school  ; and  from  the  highest  part,  now 
a pretty  bower  in  a garden,  tlie  country  is  co  minan  oled  to  an  i Mí- 
mense distance.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  this  castle  to  his 
friend  and  follower,  lloger  de  Montgomery,  who  enlarged  and  forti- 
fied  it  more  securely ; for  it  stands  at  the  only  point  which  is  unde- 
fended  by  the  river,  which  on  all  the  other  sides  surrounds  the  town 
and  guards  it  effectnally  with  its  broad  and  rapid  streara. 

One  interior  gateway  remains,  and  has  a grand  and  imposing 
effect,  though  its  portcullis  and  towers  llave  disappeared.  Through 
this  gateway  the  last  Norman  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  issued  forth  to 
deliver  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  oífer  his  subinission  to  Henry  the 
First.  It  was  of  great  iraportance  at  the  period  when  the  turbu lent 
Welsh  were  continually  making  attacks  on  the  border-towns,  and 
was  once  of  great  extent  and  reinarkable  strength. 

Cióse  below  the  castle  are  seen  the  tower  and  antique  walls  of  the 
famous  grammar- school,  founded  by  that  youthful  lover  and  encou- 
rager  of  learning,  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1561,  its  revenues  being 
supplied  from  the  two  dissolved  colleges  of  St.  JNIary  and  St.  Chad. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  much  ornaraented,  and  a parapet,  with 
a scalloped  trefoil  pattern,  runs  along  the  top,  which  gives  it  light- 
ness  and  some  grace,  though  it  possesses  little  beauty  of  architec- 
ture,  and  is  rather  interesting  from  its  age  and  its  destination.  The 
chambers  within  are,  however,  very  good,  particularly  the  library, 
rebuilt  about  thirty  years  since ; and  the  collection  of  books  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  possessed  by  any  similar  institution,  except  Eton. 
Round  the  apartment  are  numerous  portraits,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of 
course,  being  one  the  most  in  honour  ; and  that  the  least  so,  and  the 
absence  of  which  would  be  more  agreeable  than  its  presence,  is  no 
other  than  Judge  Jeíferies  of  hatefia  memory.  As  muy  well  be  sup- 
posed,  neither  masters  ñor  scholars  are  proud  of  showing  the  picture 
of  the  cruel  judge;  but,  as  he  was  at  the  free  school,  they  do  not 
feel,  I suppose,  at  liberty  to  remove  him  from  the  walls.  On  my 
inquiring  whom  the  picture  represented,  I was  hastily  tohl  his  ñame 
by  one  of  the  masters;  and  a pupil  near  w hispe  red,  that  Jeíferies,  it 
was  true,  liad  been  at  the  school,  but  was  íf  expelled  for  btillying /' 
There  are  some  very  perfect  and  interesting  sepulchral  stones  pre- 
served  here,  which  were  found  at  Wroxeter,  the  ancient  Uriconium, 
where  the  plough  is  constantly  bringing  wonders  to  light,  which 
llave  long  slept  in  the  peaceful  earth.  Rut  the  most  curious  disco- 
very  made  here  is,  an  intimation  contained  in  a manuscript  copy  of 
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the  Pentateuch,  which,  whetlier  it  be  fountled  on  any  fact  or  not, 
goes  far  to  throw  “ scandal  on  Queen  Elizabeth.”  The  manuscript 
is  well  preserved,  and  partially  illuminated,  and  once  belonged  to  a 
certain  vicar  of  Shawbury,  who  i n 1555  was  appointed  to  the  vicar- 
age  by  Queen  Mary.  lie  afterwards  conformed  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  held  the  living  for  sixty  years.  Tliis  vicar,  who  was 
eallcd  Sir  John  Dychar,  might  not  have  been  friendly  to  the  Pro- 
testant  Queen,  and  the  singular  entry  in  bis  hand  on  the  margin  of 
tliis  book  may  have  been  a piece  of  malice.  lt  is,  however,  re- 
markable  that  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  efface  the  entry,  but 
unsuccessfully,  the  first  ink  being  the  blackest,  and  re  fu  si  ng  to  be 
overpowered  by  that  which  substituted  othcr  words,  in  liopes  to 
mislead  the  reader.  The  entry  runs  as  follows: — 

“ Ilenry  Roído  Dudley  Tutner  Plantagenct,  filius  Q.  E.  reg.  et 
Robt.  Coniitis  Leicestr." 

This  is  written  at  the  tflp  of  the  page,  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  at  the  bottom  tliere  has  cvidently  been  more ; but  a 
square  piece  lias  been  cut  out  of  the  leaf,  therefore  the  secret  is 
enectually  preserved. 

Tliere  is  a tradition  that  such  a personage  as  tliis  mysterious  son 
was  brought  up  secretly  at  the  frce  school  of  Shrewsbury  ; but  what 
becaine  of  him  is  not  known  ; ñor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  this  cu- 
rious  entry  in  the  parish-church  book  of  Shawbury. 

Several  exhibitions  of  seventy  and  eighty  pounds  a-year  belong  to 
this  school,  to  which  the  freemen’s  sons  are  cntitled  for  a certain 
number  of  years.  An  additional  one  of  one  hundred  per  annum 
was  founded  in  honour  of  the  liead  m áster,  Dr.  Butler,  to  be  tenable 
by  the  sons  of  freemen  entering  at  either  university.  A young  gen- 
tleman  liad  just  gained  tliis  great  distinction  whcn  I visited  Shrews- 
bury, and  there  was  much  rejoicing  at  the  cvent.  The  ñames  of 
those  distinguished  scholars,  Philip  Sidney  and  his  friend  Fulke 
Greville,  are  to  be  seen  in  a book  of  en  tries ; and  with  theirs  that  of 
John  Ilarrington,  probably  the  father  of  Prince  Henry's  learned  and 
short-lived  young  friend,  and  of  Lucy,  the  accomplished  companion 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  passed  much  of  her  early  life 
under  Lord  Ilarrington's  roof. 

Tlie  poet  Shenstone  is  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here; 
but  nothing  positivo  is  asserted  in  relation  to  him. 

The  ñames  of  the  streets  and  courts  at  Shrewsbury  are  very  ex- 
traordinary  and  startling  to  a stranger  ; ñor  is  it  very  easy  to  account 
for  many  of  them.  One  part  is  caíled  by  the  very  unmusical  ñame 
of  Dog-pole.  There  is  Hog-pole  Court,  and  Uog-pole  Street,  and 
l)og  Lañe,  which,  more  honoured  than  its  fellows,  is  now  named 
Clareiuout  Street ; and  antiquaries,  who  have  busied  themselves  to 
discover  hidden  meanings,  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  hit  upon  the  sig- 
nification  of  this  strange  cognomen.  Some  say  it  should  be  doke,  or 
duck,  lo  decline , and  poli,  the  head, — because  this  quurtcr  makes  a 
sudden  descent  to  the  Wyle  Copp,  a long  precipitous  Street,  which 
leads  down  to  the  English  bridge  and  the  abbey. 

In  this  Wyle  Copp  are  many  very  antique  gable-ended  houses; 
and  one  is  conspicuous,  where  it  is  said  Ilenry  o f Richmond  took  up 
his  abode  during  his  stay  al  Shrewsbury.  Scarcely  a liouse  in  tliis 
steep  Street  but  presents  an  ancient  front : some  are  adorned  with 
carving,  some  lia  ve  projecting  and  overhanging  stories  ; but  all  are 
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restored,  and  rendered  habitable,  and  llave  nothing  of  the  negleet 
and  desolation  which  is  usually  fourid  in  the  French  towns  which 
Shrewsbury  so  much  resembles.  The  Wyle  Copp  is  the  original 

Eortion  of  the  town  where  the  early  British  settlers  lived ; and  if  to 
e almost  inaccessible  was  an  advantage,  it  was  possessed  by  these 
first  denizens  in  perlection. 

Tn  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a fine  square,  where  stands  a vener- 
able antique  building,  called  the  Market-house,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable,  perhaps,  in  England,  though  not  unlike  many  still  existing 
in  France  and  Belgium.  It  was  built  in  1595,  to  replace  one  of 
timber  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  finished  in  less  than  four  months, 
— a singular  thing  in  those  days,  when  solidity  rather  than  celerity 
wras  generally  considered.  There  is  an  open  areade  round  the  build- 
ing, and  the  arms  of  England  under  Elizabeth,  in  high  relief,  adorn 
its  principal  front ; above  the  arcades  is  a series  of  square  mullioned 
Windows,  surmounted  with  a rich  fanciful  parapet  of  curved  embra- 
sures,  here  and  there  relieved  by  flow  er-shaped  pinnacles.  In  a niche 
is  an  armed  statue  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  with  a device  of  three  roses  on  a stalk.  This  figure  was 
removed  from  the  Welsh  bridge  when  the  antique  tower  there  wfas 
destroyed,  and  a modern  bridge  erected  over  the  river.  It  used  to 
be  called  Llewelyn,  and  sometimes  David. 

The  iMarket-house  is  still  used  for  a corn-market ; but  the  venders 
of  vegetables  and  other  commodities  prefer  sitting  in  rows  on  the 
pavement  of  the  great  square,  with  their  wares  spread  out  in  profu- 
sión before  them.  The  effect  produced  is  precisely  like  that  of  a 
foreign  market,  except  that  there  is  but  little  in  the  costumes  to 
attract,  very  few  Welsh  people  now  attending,  though  at  one  period, 
on  market- days,  a host  of  Welshmen  carne  pouring  in  with  woollen 
goods,  now  entirely  superseded. 

In  the  High  Street  are  several  bcautiful  striped  houses,  in  the 
most  exquisite  preservation,  and  carefully  re-painted  from  time  to 
time.  One,  called  Ireland's  Mansión,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
it  is  possible  to  see.  It  is  four  stories  high,  has  four  ranges  of  bay- 
windows,  and  is  covered  with  ornament,  the  pointed  gables  adorned 
with  armorial  bearings.  Nearly  opposite  are  some  others,  finely 
barred  and  crossed  with  timber.  High  Street  was  formerly  called 
Bakers'  Row,  from  the  circumstance  of  most  of  that  fraternity  living 
there ; and  even  now  the  Street  is  redolent  of  p¿istrycooks,  whose 
famous  eakes  fill  every  window  in  wondrous  variety  and  remarkablc 
beauty.  The  celebrated  simad , however,  was  not  to  be  seen  w hen 
we  were  there,  as  it  is  exhibited  only  in  the  winter.  It  is  a myste- 
rious  composition,  of  antiquity  equal  to  its  brother  eondiment, 
mince-meat  and  saftron  forming  the  chief  ingrediente;  It  is  both 
boiled  and  baked,  both  hard  and  soft, — in  fact,  has  no  parallel  in 
England,  and  is  probably  of  monkish  origin. 

In  Grope  Lañe  is  another  curious  halí-timbered  house,  formerly 
the  Mercera'  Hall,  and  a remarkable  stone  one,  with  long  pointed 
Windows,  once  Shearmen's  Hall,  before  which,  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  a May-pole  used  to  be 
erected,  accompanicd  with  many  gay  doings,  but  all  put  down  by 
public  preaching,  and  its  vótaries  thrown  into  prison  for  persisting 
in  the  profane  pastime,  redolent  ofpaganism.  Though  the  May-pole 
has  long  disappeared,  there  is  still  in  Shrewsbury  a relie  inore  start- 
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ling  of  the  oíd  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  which,  for  some  uncx- 
plained  cause,  is  prcserved  with  great  cave.  Thia  is  called  the  Bell 
Stone,  and,  though  it  is  but  an  ordinary,  unformed  block,  the  Salo- 
pians  have  placed  it  in  a garden,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  flowering 
shrubs,  and  kept  witli  care.  No  one  knows  why  it  is  called  the 
Bell  Stone,  ñor  why  it  has  never  been  dcstroyed : some  tradition  of 
its  sacred  character  must  surely  have  prevented  its  being  broken  in 
pieces  to  mend  the  roads,  or  built  into  some  office  or  outhouse.  At 
Bourges , en  Berri , I once  made  great  eílbrts  to  fmd  a pagan  altar  in 
the  market-place,  whicli  liad  kept  its  station  for  centuries ; but  that 
was  known  to  have  been  a sacred  stone.  No  antiquary  of  Shrews- 
bnry  could,  however,  6atisfy  me  as  to  the  history  of  tliis  relie,  the 
ñame  of  which  alone  suggests  its  story.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  once 
fine  cross  which  adorned  one  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  town  on  Pride 
Hillj  ñor  is  there  a pedestal  or  a stone  belonging  to  it  preserved  ; 
but  the  Bell  Stone  is  still  on  the  ground,  and  put  in  a place  of 
safety. 

Strange  sounding  ñames  assail  the  car  of  the  stranger  as  he  asks 
hi$  way  in  Shrewsbury.  Now  he  is  directed  to  Shoplatch,  now  to 
Knuckin  Street,  now  to  Murivance  and  Mardol,  to  Double  Butcher 
Bow,  Buli  in  the  Barn,  and  Oxlode,  to  Fish  Street  and  Milk  Street ; 
and  then  comes  the  more  refined  quarter,  once  called  Chedde,  or 
Priest's  Lode,  but  now  named,  like  Portia's  retreat,  Belmont,  with 
good  rea  son ; for  some  of  the  best  houses  are  situated  there,  and  the 
view  from  the  gardens  behind  them  is  extremely  beautiful.  Tlie 
open  space  called  The  Gay,  or  Le  Geye,  was  a pasture  belonging  to 
the  rnonks  of  the  Iloly  Cross,  granted  by  them  by  purchase  to  the 
guild  of  St.  Winifred,  the  bones  of  that  celebrated  sainted  lady  of 
Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  having  been  translated  to  the  abbey  of 
Shrewsbury.  Othcr  meadows  were  called,  in  diction  half  French 
and  half  English,  Le  Almener’s  Orehard  and  Le  Halliwell  Held  (i.  e. 
slope),  Le  Connynger,  or  Rabbit-field,  Le  Barlyfeld,  and  Long 
Medowe.  One  nieadow  was  called  Le  Monk's  Eye,  which  answers 
to  the  Roodee,  or  Rood  Eye,  of  Chester.  There  were  al  so  Carvecall 
and  Raven  Meadows ; but  I believe  most  of  these  are  now  covered 
with  houses. 

Perhaps  this  Raven  Meado w was  the  haunt  of  one  of  thosc  extra- 
ordinary  birds  who  were  believed  to  carry  within  them  a stone  of 
invisibility.  Such  a raven  was  kept  in  Shrewsbury  by  the  unfortu- 
natc  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  brought  to  the  block  in  1397 ; and  it 
is  related  of  him  that  one  day,  as  he  was  seated  in  a bower  in  hi$ 
garden  playing  at  chess,  the  bird,  or  a spirit  in  that  form , brought 
up  a stone  which  had  the  power  of  making  invisible  him  who  possessed 
it.  “ The  Earl  set  no  store  by  it,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends ; and  soon  after,  being  arrested  by  a strong  hand,  he  was 
committed  to  ward,  and  finally  beheaded." 

Owen  Glendower  was  believed  to  have  been  more  cautious,  and 
not  to  have  slighted  such  a treasurc  when  thrown  in  his  way.  By 
some  means  he  got  this  very  raven- stone  of  power  into  his  hands  ; 
for  ollen  when  besieged,  and  his  camp  taken,  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  This  is  probably  the  “ molten  raven  ” mentioned  by  llotspur 
amongst  the  “ scimble  scamble  stuffi*'  of  which  the  pompous  Wclsh- 
man  boasted,  to  prove  himself  more  than  mortal. 

The  churches  of  Shrewsbury  are  very  ancient  and  very  numerous. 
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The  earliest  is  olcl  St.  Chad's,  which,  thougli  replaced  by  a new 
building  of  the  same  ñame,  in  a part  of  the  town  near  the  Quarry, 
has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Part  of  its  heavy  Saxon  bulk  still  re- 
mains  in  a square,  and  was,  till  lately,  used  as  a school.  It  has  a 
venerable  appearance ; and,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  fall,  as  the  rest  of 
the  building  did,  it  will  probably  be  allowed  to  keep  its  station  ; 
for  the  inhubitants  of  Shrewsbury,  to  their  honour,  seem  proud  of 
their  antiquities.  Although  the  church  was  much  decayed,  a few 
years  ago  service  used  to  be  performed  within  the.  walls,  and  a very 
íarge  congregation,  no  lcss  tlian  three  tilo u san d persons,  had  assem- 
bled  on  the  occasion  of  a military  funeral,  a short  time  before  its 
destruction.  It  was  about  daybreak  on  the  fatal  morning  that,  as  u 
young  chimney-sweeper  sat  perched  on  the  roof  of  a house  in  a neigh- 
bouring  Street,  he  was  startled  to  see  the  high  tower  of  St.  Chad's 
rocking  and  reeling,  as  it  seemed,  i ti  the  air,  and  the  figure  of  the 
Saint,  which  was  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  tottering  in  its  niche. 
While  he  gazed  in  bewildered  terror,  the  tower  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  with  a mighty  crash  down  went  the  whole  fabric,  crushing  in 
the  roof,  walls,  and  all  before  it.  The  only  witness  of  this  awful 
sight  scrambled  down  into  the  house,  and,  rushing  out  into  the 
Street,  ran  breathlessly  along,  exclaiming  to  all  he  met,  " St.  Chad's 
church  is  sunk  into  the  earth."  No  one  believed  him  ; for,  stratige 
to  say,  few  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  fall,  and  even  persons  in  the 
square  were  not  awakened.  Soon,  however,  the  truth  was  apparent, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Shrewsbury  collected  round  the  ruins 
in  amazement  and  dismay.  All  of  the  immense  church  was  a niass 
of  destruction,  except  the  porch  and  a few  Windows,  still  standing  ; 
beautiful  pillars,  statues,  ornaments,  were  broken  to  picces ; but,  on 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  the  figure  of  the  presiding  saint  himself 
was  found  beneath  perfectly  uninjured.  The  statue  is  elegantly 
sculptured,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  vestry  of  new  St.  Chad's, 
an  enormons,  misshapen  rotunda,  with  a high  tower,  conspicuous 
froni  most  parts  of  the  town. 

This  antique  church  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Second,  through  the  inadvertence  of  a man  who 
w as  working  on  the  leads.  He  was  so  terrified  when  he  saw  the 
flames  burst  forth,  that  he  ran  instantly  to  his  own  house,  put  a few 
marks  in  his  pocket,  and  fled  through  the  premises  of  a neighbour. 
He  reached  the  ford  at  the  Stone-gate,  and  there  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  hoping  to  swim  across ; but  the  current  was  too  strong,  and 
the  unhappy  man  was  drowned. 

The  cause  of  its  final  destruction  scems  to  have  been  the  injudi- 
cious  mode  adopted  with  a view>  to  strengthen  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  great  tow’er  which  had  decayed  and  shrunk,  in  consequence  of 
graves  having  been  made  too  near  it.  The  vibration  of  the  bells, 
which  were  a heavy  peal,  caused  this  pillar  to  give  way,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  folio wed.  It  is  said  the  masons  had  a nar- 
row  escape;  for  tliey  were  only  waiting  till  the  sexton  was  ready 
with  the  keys  to  admit  them  to  continué  their  misdirected  labours. 

What  remains  of  St.  Chad's  is  now  used  as  a chapel,  where  the 
burial-service  of  the  cemetery  in  which  it  stands  is  read.  Jfthe  new 
St.  Chad's  were  a building  intended  for  a circus,  or  some  dramatic 
exliibition,  its  huge  dimensions  and  singular  shape  might  be  admired. 
Its  tower  is,  however,  ornamental,  and  very  handsome  when  seen  at 
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a distance,  rising  as  it  does  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  town.  The 
church  is  highly  decorated  in  the  interior  with  stained  glass  and 
adornments  bf  all  kinds,  wliicli  are  much  admired  by  the  Salopians, 
as  well  as  its  fine  music. 

The  grandest  object,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  town  is  the  beau- 
tiful  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  whieh,  as  the  church  stand 8 on  very  high 
ground,  is  seen  from  every  point.  This  is  the  largest  and  niost  im- 
portant  of  the  churches,  and  has  mueh  belonging  to  it  whieh  de- 
raands  adrairation.  • Three  distinct  styles  are  appatent  in  its  archi- 
tecture, — the  Anglo-Norman,  the  early  laneet,  and  the  pointed  and 
obtuse  arch  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixtecnth  centuries.  The  doorways 
and  wiiulows  present  some  beautiful  mouldings  and  tracery  ; the 
carved  oak  roof  and  circular  interior  pillara  are  remarkable ; and 
there  is  some  of  the  finest  aneient  painted  glass  in  the  country  to  be 
seen  there,  whieh,  however,  originally  belonged  to  oíd  St.  Cliad's. 
Exteriorly  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  the  colour  of  the  walls  is 
so  dark  and  dingy,  tliat  at  first  the  real  beauties  of  the  building  are 
not  appreciated. 

There  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  a peculiarly  beautiful  and 
singular  triple  laneet  window,  with  arches  remarkably  acute,  resting 
on  isolated  columns,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with  exquisite  foli- 
age.  Several  of  the  other  Windows  are  also  extremely  beautiful.  In 
Trinity  chapel  is  an  altar-tomb,  on  whieh  is  the  effigy  of  a knight  in 
armour,  whieh  used  to  be  called  that  of  Hotspur.  It  is,  however,  of 
carlier  date,  and  represents  a warrior  less  distinguished  in  history. 

The  Abbcy  church  is  a strange  oíd  building,  with  no  more 
beauty  than  the  cathedral  at  Chester,  battered  and  worn,  solemn 
and  disnial.  Its  large  window,  whieh  extends  more  than  half  way 
up  the  dingy  red  stone  tower,  is  thought  to  be  a very  fine  specimen 
of  its  kind  ; but  it  appears  to  me  much  too  large  for  the  size  of  the 
tower,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  fabrie,  does  not  show  to  much 
advantage.  There  are  pretty  Saxon  doors  and  wiiulows  liere  and 
there  ; and  doubtless,  when  the  Abbey  of  the  Iloly  Cross  was  com- 
plete, it  was  a very  gorgeous  building.  It  was  founded  in  1083,  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  yielded  to  none  in 
riches  and  splendour. 

Amongst  other  chapéis  whieh  it  contained,  was  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Alkm unde,  wliere  once  burned  a candle  in  memory  of  a won- 
drous  miracle,  such  as  few  chronicles  could  record.  It  happened  in 
this  sort: — 

Roger  de  lielesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  liad  been  for  some  time 
affeeted  with  that  most  distressing  of  all  maladies,  the  leprosy,  and 
no  remedy  could  be  found  to  afford  liim  relief.  At  length,  when  he 
was  almost  reduced  to  despair,  he  was  favoured  with  a visión,  as  he 
thus  sets  it  forth  in  a charter,  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  min- 
istréis of  Shrewsbury,  a class  of  persons  not  often  connected  with 
any  religious  matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  looked  upon 
with  eontcmpt  and  fear  by  the  clergy,  whom  they  were  apt  to  ridi- 
cule,  and,  by  their  profane  exciteincnt  to  amusement  and  worldly 
songs,  often  prevented  rich  lords  from  endowing  holy  places  with 
their  wealtli.  The  minstrel  of  the  Earl  was,  however,  an  exception, 
as  will  be  shown. 

" I,  Roger  de  Redelem,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest  of  my  sovrayn  Wm.  Conqueror,  was  enfect  with  sickncss  of 
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leper,  and,  as  I in  my  sickness  being,  a visión  appeareth  to  me  i ti 
myne  chamber,  and  hade  me  g o to  Araske , for  there  was  a candyll 
the  which  was  with  our  Ladye  C-hristy's  rnotlier  in  Bedelem  at  thc 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Lord  her  son  ; and  that  time  the  said  candyll 
tende  by  hitselfe  thro  myrakle,  and  when  the  night  was  gone  an 
angyll  took  the  candyll  and  barc  hitt  into  the  lieir  (air)  in  Araske, 
and  there  it  burneth  and  ncver  wasteth,  and  so  shall  to  the  day  of 
doom  : and  yif  thou  might  ge t a sight  of  that  candyll,  and  a drop  of 
that  waxe,  tíiou  shouldst  be  hoole  of  thy  sicknesse,”  &c.  &c. 

Where  "Araske”  happened  to  be  was  unknown,  but  in  these 
cases,  and  especially  when  a minstrel  was  concerned,  whose  business 
it  is  to  invent  and  di  seo  ver,  the  fact  even  of  its  non-existence  was  of 
no  consequence  whatever. 

A party  of  devout  persons,  attached  to  the  Earl,  resolved  to  set 
forth  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  and  amongst  theni  was  his  favouritc 
trouvére,  who  probably  took  the  lead  in  directing  their  steps  to 
Araske,  this  city  in  the  clouds.  They  duly  arrived  there,  and  having 
repaired  to  the  temple  where  the  blessed  eandle  was  known  to  be 
contained,  they  all  prayed  without  ceasing  for  forty  days.  Every 
third  day,  during  this  period,  a glimpse  of  the  eandle  was  vouch- 
safed  to  them,  but  it  was  so  far  off  that  they  could  only  just  discern 
its  light.  By  this  token  they  became  aware  that  some  one  amongst 
them  was  thought  unworthy  ; accordingly  they  resolved  that  every 
one  of  their  party  should  pray  separately.  One  after  the  other 
they  passed  the  night  in  pious  entreaties  but  to  no  eflect,  until  it 
carne  to  the  turn  of  this  Phcenix  of  minstrels,  who  had  not  been  long 
kneeling  at  the  altar  when  the  woiulrous  eandle  descended  so  cióse 
to  him  that  a drop  of  the  wax  fell  on  his  right  hnnd.  lie  instan  ti  y 
placed  the  precious  drop  in  a silver  bottle  and,  the  object  of  their 
journey  being  accomplished,  the  company  set  forth  on  their  return 
to  Shrewsbury.  By  the  time  the  minstrel  arrived  at  the  Earl’s  pa- 
lace  his  silver  bottle  was  full  of  wax,  which  had  miraculously 
increased.  His  grateful  master  innnediately  anointed  himself  with 
it,  and  in  a very  short  time  his  cure  was  effected.  As  soon  as  this 
took  place,  the  remainder  of  the  wax  disappeared.  What  could  the 
Earl  do  after  this  but  grant  singular  privileges  to  the  order  of  min- 
strels, which  were  confirmed  by  the  pious  Conqueror,  and  renewed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ilenry  the  Sixth.  Moreover  the  Earl  ordained, 
of  course  providing  funds  accordingly,  that  a eandle  should  henec- 
forth,  and  for  ever,  burn  on  the  altar  of  St.  Alkmunde’s  chapel,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Shrewsbury  is  remarkable  for  thc  fondness  of  its  inhabitants  for 
melody,  concerts  and  rausic  meetings  being  particularly  successful 
there  ; but  how  much  of  this  taste  they  owe  to  the  trouvére  and  his 
eandle  I do  not  know. 

There  are  several  tombs  with  effigies  of  knights  in  chain  and  píate 
annour,  and  a figure  in  a ni  che,  said  to  represent  Edward  the  Third. 
The  fonts  are  curious,  and  elaborately  ornamented  ; and  the  stores  of 
the  church  are  enriched  by  several  monuments  formerly  in  St.  Chad’s. 

The  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  Abbey  church  stands  is  across 
the  English  bridge,  from  whence  is  a fine  vícav  of  the  town  ; and 
this  suburb  is  called  the  Abbey  Foregate,  to  which  is  attached  the 
hamlct  of  Murivale.  Two  houses,  adorned  with  beautiful  patterns 
in  wood,  striped,  crossed,  and  lined,  stand  here.  Both  are  extremely 
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interesting.  The  first  has  the  appearance  oí  having  once  been  sur- 
rounded  by  a moat,  and  the  other  is  perfect  in  its  gables  and  original 
form.  Of  course  a whole  forest  of  oíd  houses  has  been  removed 
from  this  ¿spot  to  admit  of  so  wide  a space  as  exists  before  the  Abbey, 
and  these  two  beautiful  houses  stand  out  in  great  dignity,  unencum- 
bered,  and  open  to  the  broad  road  which  has  not  long  been  made 
here.  Opposite  the  Abbey,  in  a garden,  is  still  standing  an  exqui- 
sitely  carved  pulpit,  partially  sbaded  with  ivy  and  graceful  trees. 
It  rests  011  part  of  the  ruined  wall  of  the  refectory,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  a place  from  w henee  the  júnior  monks  were  accustomed  to 
read  to  their  brethren  when  at  meáis.  This  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  Abbey-house,  where  once  lordly  abbots  and  princes  were  enter- 
tained,  and  where  Richard  the  Second,  amongst  others,  attired  in 
his  royal  robes,  and  attended  by  a numerous  guard  of  Cheshire  men, 
gave  a magnificent  feast  to  his  nobles,  and  displayed  on  the  oecasion 
all  his  fatal  love  of  ostentation  and  profusión.  The  suburb  of  the 
Abbey  Foregate  is  very  handsome  ; and  ranges  of  new  houses  are 
built  here,  which  is  the  case  at  every  entrance  of  this  fine  town.  A 
curious  oíd  mansión  attracts  the  eye  in  this  neighbourhood,  callee! 
The  White  Hall ; a singular  designation  for  a house  built  of  the 
remarkably  deep  red  brick  so  comuion  here.  What  its  original 
ñame  was  I could  not  discover;  it  was  so  called  in  consequence  of 
having  been  painted  white ; but  its  natural  liue  is  now  suflered  to 
remain,  und  udds  much  to  its  antique  eíTect.  It  was  built  in  157b, 
and  is  a fine  and  complete  specimen  of  a gentleman’s  house  of  the 
period.  It  was  probably  tlien  surrounded  by  u moat,  but  now  faces 
the  road,  and  gardens  and  orchards  encompass  it  about.  It  is  a huge 
pile  of  gables  and  ornamented  chimneys,  with  a central  cupola  rising 
proudly  in  the  midst,  and  altogether  has  a singularly  picturesque 
and  ancient  aspect,  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  It  s tanda  well  in  the 
centre  of  rneudows,  not  far  from  the  fine  race-ground,  once  the 
Soldier’s  Piece,  a long  level  green  which  extends  for  a great  distance, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  courses  in  the  kingdom. 

On  tlie  London  road,  not  far  from  the  pretty  ancient  church  of 
8t.  Giles,  once  a hospital  for  lepers,  is  a magnificent  column  erected 
in  honour  of  Lord  Ilill,  one  of  the  modern  boasts  of  Shrewsburv, 
a peeuliarly  fine  monument,  placed  in  a charming  position,  and  com- 
mandingan  extensive  view  of  the  whole  country  <fround  the  Wrekin.” 
The  original  grant  of  money  for  the  relief  of  lepers,  given  by 
Ilenry  the  Second,  is  not  yet  discontinued,  and  certain  poor  are  still 
relieved  by  it,  and  four  hospitallers  maintained.  There  is  no  want  of 
eharities  of  various  deseriptions,  botli  oíd  and  new,  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  most  of  the  dwellings  are  modern. 

The  once  famous  oíd  Welsh  bridge,  considered  a wonder  in  its 
way,  and  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a warrior,  supposed  to  be 
Liewelyn,  has  been  replaced  by  a new  one,  and  leads  to  an  ugly 
suburb,  which  is,  however,  ful!  of  striped  liouses  of  antique  form, 
and  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  still  stands  in  vigorous  age,  the  oak  of  Owen  Glendower. 

This  tree  is  near  the  road  in  a gentlcman's  grounds  at  Shel- 
ton,  on  the  IJolyhead  road,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  really  of  the  age 
attributed  to  it ; at  least,  it  was  known  as  an  aged  tree  withinahun- 
dred  and  forty  ycars  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  The  tradition  is 
that  it  was  from  its  branches  that  the  Welsh  prince  beheld  the  de- 
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feat  oF  the  gallant  Hotspur,  and  the  triumph  of  the  English  torce. 
Tlmt  Glendower  should  have  tamely  remained  on  that  sitie  oF  the 
Scvern  while  his  Friends  were  in  sucli  inuncdiate  necessity  for  his 
assistanee,  does  not  speak  well  For  either  his  courage  or  his  gencro- 
sity.  From  this  oak  he  coidd  look  fhr  over  the  plañís  For  leagues 
and  might  well  have  descried  tlie  Fortune  oF  the  day  From  his  safe, 
iF  not  lionou rabie  retreat. 

Hotspur,  impetuous  and  daring,  liad  travelled  From  the  North,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  Shrewsbury,  anxious 
to  encounter  the  English  army,  áml  confídcnt  that  Owen  would  join 
him  From  Oswestry.  He  advanced  through  Newport,  by  Higli  Er- 
eall  and  Haglmiond  Ilill,*  and  thonght  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
town  by  the  North  or  Castle  Gate,  but  King  Henry  liad  taken  his 
measurcs  so  promptly  that,  coming  by  the  Román  Watling  Street, 
he  reached  Shrewsbury  a Few  days  beFore  him,  thus  saving  the 
town,  and  gaining  the  advantage.  From  the  high  tower  oF  the 
castle  the  exulting  King  looked  Forth,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that 
-Hotspur  was  pausing  till  joined  by  Owen,  and  Owen  kept  his  post 
on  the  other  side  oF  the  river.  The  camp  of  Hotspur  was  pitched 
amongst  a field  oF  peas,  nearly  ripe,  called  the  Bull,  or  the  Ilussey 
field,  near  a connnon  called  Berwick.  The  impatient  warrior  could 
not  brook  the  delay  of  the  Welsh  prince,  and  resolved  to  bring  on 
the  encounter  with  the  English  at  once,  and  so  gain  the  honour  or 
perish.  His  desire  to  meet  King  Henry  hand  to  hand  became  a 
phrenzy,  and  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  their  personal  struggle. 
All  was  prepared,  the  two  armies  in  sight,  but  Glendower’s  banners 
stirred  not,  and  the  oak  still  wuved  above  his  head ; he  probably  saw 
too  clearly  that  the  English  would  be  victors,  and  that  succour  was 
useless  to  his  fiery  ally. 

When  about  to  take  the  field,  it  is  said  that  Hotspur  called  For  his 
sword,  when  it  was  disco vered  that  he  had  left  it  behind  at  Berwick, 
a place  the  ñame  of  which  he  then  heard  For  the  first  time;  he  turn- 
ea palé,  and  suid  with  mucli  emotion,  “ Is  it  so — then  I perceive  that 
my  plough  is  drawing  to  its  last  furrow,  for  a wizard  told  me  in 
Northumberland  that  I should  perish  at  Berwick,  which  I vainly 
imagined  to  be  the  town  in  the  North." 

Then  rose  the  terrible  cry  of  u Esperance ! Percy  !"  then  was  it 
answered  by  the  sliout  oF  “ St.  George ! England  1”  but  the  red 
dragón  of  Wales  expanded  not  its  wings  in  the  air,  and  Mordred, 
rather  than  Arthur,  seemed  there  to  be  in  comrnand  of  the  Britons  1 

On  the  wide,  cultivated  plain,  called  Battlefield,  near  Shrewsbury, 
is  a Fine  church  ereeted  by  the  gratitude  and  piety  oF  the  suc- 
cessful  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  memory  oF  the  defeat  of  llotspur, 
Douglas,  and  VVorcester;  and  at  Shelton  still  stands  the  aged  tree 
which  sheltered  the  once  redoubted  Glendower,  whose  Fortunes  after 
that  period,  never  rose  agairi,  though  with  his  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand  men,  lie  returned  next  year  to  the  borders  and  carried  his  ra- 
vages  even  to  the  gates  of  the  Welsh  bridge,  destroying  the  sulnirb 
called  Frankwell,  and  several  townships  near. 

Even  from  tlmt  dny  when,  chain’d  by  fatc, 

15y  wizard’s  dream,  or  jíotcnt  speJI, 

Ling’ring  from  sad  Salojiia’s  field, 

Reft  of  his  aid,  the  Percy  fell ; 

• Near  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  oíd  Abbcy. 
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Even  from  that  day  misfortune  still, 

As  if  for  violnteil  faith, 

Ptirsued  him  with  unwearicd  átep, 

Víndictíve  for  brave  Hotspur's  death.” 

Owen  Glcndowcr’s  fate  remained  a mystery;  he  never  re-appeared 
in  arma,  and  was  no  more  seen  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Corwen, 
where  liis  casllcs  and  domains  were  situated. 

At  the  Welsh  bridge  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1485,  arrived  from  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  an  army  augmented  as  its  leader  pursued  his  route 
through  the  principality,  and  tliere  Henry  of  Jlichmond  demanded 
admittance  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  The  gatos  were,  how- 
ever,  shut  against  hira,  and  the  answer  he  received  from  the  chief 
bailiíf  of  the  town,  Thomas  Mytton,  was  that,  <che  knew  no  king 
but  Richard,  and  no  rebel  should  enter  that  town  but  over  liisbody" 
This  loyal  and  magnanimous  speech  liad,  however,  more  sonnd  than 
meaning,  for  it  is  thought  that  “stoute,  wyse  gentleman,  JVIaister 
Myttoon,"  was  induced  “ for  a consideration"  to  alter  his  high  tone; 
but,  in  order  not  to  be  worse  than  his  word,  it  was  agreed  by  Henry 
of  Richmond  that  as  lie  entcred  the  gates  he  should  step  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  dignitary,  who  laid  hiraself  in  the  gateway  for 
that  purpose.  From  his  residence  in  the  Wyle  Copp  did  Henry  sally 
forth  for  Bosworth  Field  when  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper 
Richard. 

In  the  suburb  called  Coton  Ilill,  where  the  river  runs  windingbe- 
tween  verdant  banks,  and  from  whence  the  town  is  seen  to  greatad- 
vantage,  are  to  be  seen  several  ancient  houses.  Refore  one  of  them 
is  a row  of  high  oíd  trees,  which  form  a screen  to  the  mansión  which 
was  once  striped  and  adorned  like  many  of  its  fellows,  and  which 
even  now,  thougli  sadly  modernized,  attracts  the  eye  as  something  re- 
markable.  Rut  if  the  stranger,  bent  on  discovery,  should  approach 
the  trees,  he  will  observe  at  a considerable  height,  on  one  in  the  centre, 
an  iron  ring  to  which  hangs  a key.  If  he  inquire  the  meaning  of 
this  unusual  circumstance,  he  will  be  told  that  that  key  opens  a sub- 
terranean  chamber  in  Admiral  Benbow’s  house,  where  all  his  trea- 
sures  were  deposited. 

When  the  Admiral  departed  from  this,  his  domicile,  on  his  last  un- 
fortúnate  expedition,  he  placed  the  key  of  his  viches,  with  his  own 
hauds,  in  this  spot,  with  orders  that  it  was  never  to  be  taken  down 
by  another.  Ilis  bones  lie  in  Kingston  Church,  Jamaica,  for  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  town  again  to  resume  possession  of  his 
wealth.  Ilonest  indeed  must  have  been  the  race  who  succeededhim 
and  those  who  have  since  lived  in  his  house,  or  else  the  doors  of  the 
subterranean  chamber  was  concealed  by  a fairy  spell  which  the  ad- 
miral liad  lcarnt  in  foreign  parts,  for  tliere  still  hangs  the  key,  and 
tradition  asserts  that  his  treasure  has  remained  to  this  day  undis- 
turbed. 

Benbow  was  of  mean  birth,  and  fought  his  way  to  rank  and  ho- 
nour.  He  left  his  native  town  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  found 

u Tho  bubblo  reputation  at  tlus  cannon’s  mouth.” 

Ilaving  distinguished  himself  he  soon  becanic  a captain,  and  it 
was  then  that  lie  carne  back  with  a purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  and 
one  evening  entered  a little  coílee-house  in  Raven  Street,  kept  by 
his  sister  then  married.  At  first,  in  the  bluff  captain  of  the  sea,  she 
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dicl  not  recognize  her  brother,  but  a few  words  were  enough  to  tell 
her  bis  story,  and  great  was  the  joy  on  both  sities. 

The  humble  inn  soon  assumea  a more  important  aspect,  and  the 
poor  of  Shrewsbury  rejoiced  in  his  return,  while  for  the  maintc- 
nance  of  the  bells,  which  rang  a merry  peal  when  he  carne  back  a 
sccond  time  as  admiral,  he  gave  a liberal  donation,  and  further 
stim  to  keep  up  the  chimes  which  he  delighted  to  hear.  For  a long 
time  a relie  was  preserved  in  his  family  which  gives  some  colour  to 
the  following  strange  story  told  of  him.  lie  is  said  to  llave  fillcd  a 
sack  with  the  hcads  of  some  pirates  whom  he  had  killed,  and  on 
landing  at  Cádiz,  when  the  custom-house  authorities  insisted  on  ex- 
amining  his  stores,  he  threw  the  contenta  of  the  bag  on  a table, . ex- 
claiming,  " If  you  like  these,  gentlemen,  they  are  at  your  Service.1' 
The  Iving  of  Spain  hearing  of  this  exploit,  was  so  delighted  with 
the  hero  of  it  that  he  took  him  into  great  favour,  and  his  rise  began 
from  that  time.  The  relie  alluded  to  is  a cap  called  "the  skull-cap,” 
made  of  the  libres  of  cañe  closely  matted,  such  as  are  commonly 
worn  by  the  ]\Ioors ; it  is  coated  with  varnish  and  set  in  silver,  and 
on  it  is  engraved,  "First  adventure  of  Captain  John  Benbow,  and 
gift  to  Richard  Ridley,  1687/' 

The  walks  and  drives  round  Shrewsbury  are  all  charming;  and 
it  is  not  only  a very  curious  and  interesting  cuicicnt , but  a delight- 
ful  and  agreeable  moelern  town. 
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BY  W.  O. 

AVixter  has  resuraed  his  reign  ; 

Snow  envelopes  hill  and  plain  ; 

Sleep  the  summer  llowers  in  earth, 

And  the  birds  refrain  from  mirth: 

Yet  mirth  lightens  everv  eye  ; 

Every  pulse  is  beating  higli  j 
Gladúess  ¿miles  in  cot  and  hall, 

Likc  a wi  asome  dame  on  all. 

And  the  churoh-hells  swectly  chime, — 
’Tis  the  merry  Christmas  time. 

From  the  holly-trce  be  brought 
Boughs  with  ruby  berries  fraught ; 
Seareh  the  grey  oak  high  and  low 
For  the  mystic  misletoe; 

Bid  the  ivy  loose  her  rings 
That  round  rock  or  rain  clings  ; 

Deck  the  shrinc  with  foliage  groen  ; 

In  each  house  be  verdurc  seen, 

Just  as  earth  were  in  her  prime, — 

'Tis  the  cheerful  Christmas  time. 

Pile  the  board  with  viands  rare, 
Savoury  dishes — hearty  faro  ; 

Brawn  of  boar,  and  capón  good, 

Fowls  from  river,  marsh,  and  wood  ; 
Purtridge  plump,  and  ph casan t wild, 
Teal  and  dúck  by  art  beguiled  ; 

Bid  the  liuge  sirloin  smoke  nigh, 
LuÍbcíous  pastry,  fruit-stored  pie, 

Fruit  that  grew  in  Eastern  clime,— 
’Tis  the  festal  Christmas  time. 


j.  barrer. 

Quickly  broach  the  oldest  cask, 

Bring  the  goblet,  bring  the  flask  ; 

Ale  of  England,  wine  from  Spain, 
Klienisb  vintage,  choice  champagne  : 
Fill  as  wont  the  wassail  howl, 

Let  it  round  the  circle  trowl ; 

Whilst  the  Yule-fire  bluzes  bright, 
Whilst  the  Yule-torch  lunds  its  ligbt, 
Till  we  hear  the  moming  chime — 
*Tis  the  joyful  Christmas  time. 

Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  poor, 
Clikle  no  wanderer  from  the  door  ; 
Bounteous  give,  with  thankful  iniml, 
To  the  wrctched  of  mnnkind. 

This  day  throws  the  harrier  down, 
’Twixt  the  noble  and  the  down; 

For  an  cqual  share  have  all 
ín  its  hlessed  festival, 

Of  each  colour,  elnss,  and  elimo, — 
’Tis  the  holy  Christmas  time. 

As  our  fathers  used  of  oíd, 

Still  the  solemn  rites  we  hold, 

And  with  acusón  - hallo  w ’d  mirth 
Celébrate  our  Saviour’s  hirth. 
Cliaunt  those  ancient  carols  well 
That  the  wondrous  story  tell ; 

Cali  the  jocund  masquers  in  ; 

Bid  the  dancéis’  sport  begin. 
Blamcless  tule  and  cheerful  song 
Shall  our  merrimeut  prolong, 

Whilst  around  the  church-bells  chime 
For  the  solemn  Christmas  time. 
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(a  FREE  INQUIKY  INTO  THE  TRADITION  SO  CALLED.) 

BY  DR.  DRYASDUST,  P.S.A. 

“ A storm  in  the  shop  of  a glass-dealer.” — Arabio  Proverb. 

At  a recent  Meeting  of  the  Soeiety  of  Antiquaries  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  interesting  communication,  whicli  we  have  been 
allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing: — 

“ To  institute  inquiry  into  the  neglected  usages  of  former  days,  to 
explore  the  dark  rccesses  of  the  past,  to  raise  the  veil  which  shrouds 
the  proceedings  of  our  forefathers,  to  illumine  that  which  was  ob- 
scure  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp  of  research,  and  thus  to  trace  tradUion  to 
its  source , are  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  zealous  an- 
tiquary. 

It  is  for  this  cause  I have  devoted  my  best  energies  to  the  eluci- 
dation  of  a subject  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  this 
soeiety. 

We  nre  not  permitted  to  doubt, — indeed,  it  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  knowledge  communicated  by  Tradition  were  we  to  do  so, 
— that  the  Event  of  which  we  are  speaking  (the  entry  of  a Bull  into 
a China-shop)  did  acttially  take  place.  It  was  a possible  occur- 
rence  (though  umloubtedly  disagreeable  in  its  consequences),  and 
therefore  it  might  have  taken  place  had  it  been  even  more  difficult 
of  aceomplishment  than  we  are  bound  to  suppose  it  was.  That  it 
did  take  place  we  have  the  assu ranee  of  that  which  rarely  deceives 
us,  proverbial  autharity . Proverbs  are  not  mere  theoretic  dogmas 
propounded  in  the  cxpectation  of  ultímate  adoption  ; they  are 
the  results  of  practical  wisdom,  which  derive  their  origin  from 
sources  the  most  authentic — perpetuated  faets.  If  it  has  passed  into 
a common  saying  that  the  unrestrained  1 icen  ce  of  will  be  typified 
by  the  comparison  of  “A  Bull  in  a China-shop/'  it  follows  that  an  out- 
rage  of  such  a nature  must,  at  some  period  or  other,  have  been  com- 
nutted. 

Again,  it  is  known  to  all  who  perambulate  this  great  city,  that  of 
all  the  venders  of  wares  with  which  it  abounds,  the  merchants  who 
deal  in  crockery  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  admission  into  their 
tabernil* ; the  ojjicina  postica  itself  is  open  to  all  comcrs, — they  fear 
invasión  least  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  irruption.  The 
portáis  of  the  chinA-shop,  like  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  are 
rarely  closed, — indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  as  long  as  day- 
light  lasts,  for  the  fragüe  vase  of  various  forms  is  too  freely  strewn 
around  the  entrance  to  admit  of  such  being  the  case.  Thus,  if  an 
animal  in  a State  of  irritation — and  why  not  a bull  ? goaded,  per- 
chance  to  madness, — were  suddenly  to  seek  a harbour  of  refuge,  I 
know  not  what  place  he  could  select  with  greater  propriety, — as  far 
as  the  opportunity  of  ingress  is  concerned, — than  a china-shop. 

It  will,  tlien,  1 trust,  be  conceded,  that  a bull  has  been  known  to 
enter  a china-shop.  It  rematas  for  me  to  attempt  to  show  in  what 
pavt  of  the  habitable  globe  this  occurred. 
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The  oceurrence  took  place  in  England.  This,  I think,  is  indis- 
putable, for  in  all  my  various  readings  I ncver  yel  met  with  un  abu- 
sión to  such  an  cvént  in  the  records  of  any  other  country.  The 
Frcnch  have  no  Symbol  of  the  kind.  ifFuricux  comme  un  hamf 
dans  la  bou  fique  d’un  marchan  d de  Jai  enees,’1  falls  miserably  short 
of  the  terseness  wliich  distinguishes  a proverb.  Besides,  the  System 
of  aballoirs  is  against  its  probability  in  the  French  capital.  The 
only  bull  that  has  licencc  to  parade  the  streets  of  París,  is  the  Bcvuf 
Gras , and  then  only  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  yoked  to  a car,  bestrode 
by  a Cupid  and  garlandcd  with  flowers.  Under  such  circumstances  to 
make  a forcible  rush  into  a china-sliop  is  next  to  impossible.  It  is 
true  that  the  avalar  of  a bull  in  the  streets  of  París  did  once  occur, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  for  we  find  it  stated  by 
Dulaure  in  his  " Histoire  de  Varis,11  toin.  i.  p.  188,  that  St.  Marcel, 
Bishop  of  París  in  the  fifth  century,  acquired  great  renown  in  conse- 
quence  of  having  miraculously  overeóme  the  enraged  animal.  But 
tradition  is  entirely  silent  as  regards  the  china-shop.  It  may  there- 
fore  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a French 
buH. 

Neither,  in  my  opinión,  did  it  take  place  in  Spain ; such  a catas- 
trophe  was  never  witnessed  by  the  Madrileño,  the  Sevillano,  the 
Gaditano,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  important  town  in  the 
Península,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a populur  soying.  Sancho,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Spain,  says  nothing  on  the 
subject.  lndeed  the  Iberian  bulls  have  always  had  too  much  to 
occupy  thcm  in  a diflerent  way.  The  “Plaza  de  los  Toros"  leayes 
them  little  leisure  to  disport  themselves  in  china-shops.  The 
Spaniards  themselves  have  a proverb,  “ Ciertos  son  los  toros 11  which 
they  employ  when  they  wish  to  demónstrate  that  a thing  is  beyond 
doubt;  but  this  simply  refers  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  that  fur- 
nishes  the  national  sport.  The  bulls  of  Portugal  are  of  too  tame  a 
character  to  incur  suspicion. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  find  nothing  there  to  u arrant  our  belief 
that  the  transaction  had  its  birth  in  that  land.  The  only  bulls  we 
read  of  are  those  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  reraind  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  that  a papal  bull 
is  not  what  the  newspnpers  of  the  present  day  would  imply  by  the 
term  “infuriated  animal/’ 

Neither  are  we  more  succcssful  in  Germany  or  Ilolland.  From 
the  Chancery  in  Vienna  to  the  Boyal  Library  in  Amsterdam  we 
search  in  vain  for  the  equivalents  of  “ The  Bull  in  the  China-shop.” 
There  is  nothing  that  sounds  like  a smash  in  the  heavy,  lumbering 
Germán  word  “ Porzcllangemalbe11  denoting  a depot  for  erockery  ; 
ñor  does  the  expression,  when  translated  into  Dutch,  come  much 
nearer  the  rnark,  though  “ Winhel  ” is  smart  enough  for  shop ; and 
all  who  remember  Paul  Potter’s  young  bull  at  the  Hague,  may 
readily  imagine  him  to  have  been  capable  of  great  things. 

But  the  truth  is,  in  vestí  gation,  howcver  laborious,  fails  to  discover 
a birth-place  in  Europe  for  our  erratic  quadruped  elsewhere  tlian 
in  England.  There  may  be  some  who  choose  to  udvocate  the  claims 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  fouriding  its  pretensions  on  the  multitudc  of 
bulls  that  are  annually  produced  in  Ireland  ; but  grantihg  to  the 
Irish  callle  the  mercurial  qualities  which  distinguían  the  Irish  men, 
it  is  yet  to  be  shewn  that  the  destruction  of  the  pottery  (for  the  de- 
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truction  is  admitted  by  all  commentators)  ever  took  place  in  that 
country;  and  although  the  Bard  of  Erin  has  apostrophised  the 
Monarchs  of  Europe  as  having 

“ Everythlng  now,  as  Bill  Gibbons  would  say, 

Like  the  bull  in  the  china-shop,  all  their  own  way.” 

Yct  this  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Irisli  Bull,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  poet  is  only  quoting  bis  authority ; he  refera 
the  expression  to  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  that  personage  was  a native  of  Hibernia,  I fear  the 
claims  of  the  sister-kingdom  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Moore 
himself  seems  disposed  to  think  that  Gibbons  was  not  bis  country- 
man,  for  in  the  Preface  to  that  learned  work  c<  Tom  Grib’s  Memorial 
to  Congress,”  he  says  that  he  has  “found  himself  tracing  Bilí 
Gibbons  and  his  Bull  in  the  f taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo’  of  Virgil.” 
Here  is  a manifest  beariug  towards  an  Ionian  origin,  which  Mr. 
Moore  would  not  have  sought  had  he  been  of  opinión  that  the  Tra- 
dition  was  Irish. 

ít  will  not,  I hope,  be  thought  that  I have  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
branch  of  my  subject,  since  it  was  absol utely  necessary  for  me  to 
show  that  the  entry  of  the  bull  into  the  china-shop  took  place  in  the 
land  where  the  tradition  is  rife.  This  could  have  been  nowhere  but 
in  England;  and,  unless  I strangely  err,  nowhere  in  England  butin 
London. 

London  is  the  great  centre,  or,  not  to  speak  with  geographical  in- 
accuracy,  the  great  focus  of  attraction  of  the  whole  country.  The 
consumption  of  butehers*  ineat  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  is  enor- 
mous,  and  to  supply  animal  food  to  nearly  two  millions  of  mouths, 
the  ípiantity  of  cattle  brought  to  market  must  necessarily  be  ver  y 
great.  The  experiences  recorded  in  the  daily  papers  of  overdriven 
oxen,  coupled  with  every  Londoner's  personal  testimony  to  the 
events  of  Monday  and  Friday  in  each  week,  speak  trumpet-tongued 
in  favour  of  London  ; and  it  remains  only  to  determine  in  what  purt 
of  the  vast  metrópolis  it  happened. 

It  might  natu rally  be  supposed  that  an  occurrence  of  so  remark- 
able  a nature  as  the  appearance  of  a bull  in  a china-shop  would,  of 
itself,  have  sufliced  to  determine  its  locality.  The  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don has  its  Monument;  the  fíeld  of  Waterloo  its  Lion  ; the  pier  at 
Calais  its  Pillar ; and  yet  an  event  fraught  with  conserpiences  scarcely 
less  important,  has  passed  unrecorded,  save  by  tradition.  Tketown 
of  Montargis  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  tresco-painting,  repre- 
senting  the  combat  between  the  dog  of  that  ilk,  and  the  murderer  of 
its  master,  Macaire ; and  the  least  that  could  have  been  done  to  per- 
petúate thememory  of  the  British  bull,  would  have  been  theerection 
of  a painted  sign,  or  the  naming  of  the  spot,  to  mark  its  place  amongst 
the  monuments  of  human  pride  or  calamity.  The  worship  of  the 
bull  was  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  some  vestiges 
of  that  worship  may,  I think,  be  discerned  in  the  present  recurrence 
of  laurean  inscriptions  in  the  metrópolis.  Thus,  I entertain  no 
doubt  that  Bull  Alley  in  Whitechapel,  Bull  Yard  at  Horsleydown, 
Bull’s  Rents  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  many  other  obscure  local  i ti  es 
so  indicated,  may  owe  their  origin  to  the  discovery  of  ancicnt  altars, 
bas-reliefs,  or  similar  relies  of  pagan  worship.  It  is  equally  true,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Whitechapel  already  cited,  the  number  of  butehers 
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residiría  in  that  quarter  may  llave  liad  some  eflect  in  affixing  the 
bovine  designatiou.  But  that  none  of  these  places  were  the  sccne 
of  thc  ¡mintiera,  is,  I think,  tolerably  certain;  the  spbere  of  nclion 
was  too  linuted  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a w lióle  ímtion,  and  become 
associated,  familiar  as  household  words,  with  the  inmost  thoughts  ot 
every  niun.  For  the  same  reason  I reject  Turnbull  Street,  thougji, 
were  I influenced  by  the  whistling  of  a ñame,  liere  most  assuredly 
I sliould  fix  my  cholee;  for  what  could  have'been  more  apposite 
than  to  have  named  the  Street  as  it  were  after  a vietory  gained? 

It  may  be  thought  that  I am  narrowing  the  field  oí  di  seo  ver  y,  and 
redueing  my  chance  of  succcss,  in  tlius  depriving  myself  of  the  op- 
portunities  which  the  above-mentioned  localities  offer  for  denving  a 
not  improbable  conclusión.  But  it  has  never  been  my  practice  to 
avail  myself  of  hypothesis,  lio  we  ver  plausible,  when  faets,  though 
difficult  of  attainment,  might  still  be  arrived  at ; and  I liave  reason 
to  congratúlate  myself  011  this  resol ution,  íor  it  has  enabled  me  at 
len^th  to  amiounce  that,  by  diut  of  laborious  and  patient  mvestiga- 
tion,  I havefully  succceded  in  discovcring  an  authority  which  not  only 
renders  further  conjecture  unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time  reveáis 
the.  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence.  ' 

Befare  I adduce  that  authority,  I must  say  a few  words  wlucli 
will  be  found  to  bear  collaterally  011  the  subject. 

The  invention  of  that  finer  description  of  earthenware  which  we 
term  porcelain  or  china,  is  derived  frorn  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
we  have  fdven  to  it  the  ñame  of  the  country  from  which  it  >nus  íirst 
imported,  in  preference  to  that  which  it  bears  in  China.  Piiilolo- 
cist-s  who  are  fond  of  looking  for  knowledge  to  the  sources  afforded 
by  etymology,  will  notice  a curious  coincidence  between  the  original 
word  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  act  which  forma  thc  basis  of  tilia 
inquiry.  In  thc  Chínese  language  porcelain  is  called  tsc-ki  ; now  in 
my  own  county  (York),  and  in  other parta  of  the  nortli  of  England, 
ki  or  Je  ai  as  the  word  is  pronouneed,  signifies  cows,  the  genenc 
name  for  cattle.  By  a happy  combination  of  the  two  languages  and 
giving  to  the  first  syllable  an  English  significaron,  ¿se  becomes  sce ; 
add  to  this  ki,  or  cows,  oxen,  b lilis,  &c.,  and  we  have  at  once  “ sec 
bullí  n or  c< behold  thc  bull ! ” an  exclamation  of  terror  very  natu- 
rally  excited  by  the  catastrophe  apprehended.  Not,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  this*  particular,  it  is  enougli  to  cstablish  that  our  china- 
ware  carne  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  \ellow  Sea;  but  it  is 
well  known  tliat  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Wedgewood,  about  llie 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  tliose  improvements  were  made 
which  multiplied  the  sale  of  the  commodity  and  enabled  persons  of 
modérate  income  to  use  it  freely  for  domestic  purposes.  At  tlus 
period,  therefore,  china- shops  aróse  ; not  the  toy-shops  of  M adame 
Chenevix  and  others,  but  genuine  earthenware  estabhshments 
wherein  bulls  might  rush  and  riot  to  their  hearts'  contení. 

I am  now  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  authority  to  which  I have 

ad  verted.  c 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  back  I was  a great  frequenter  ot 
places  of  public  entertainment  in  London,  and  was  accustomed 
much  to  visit  the  national  theatres,  which  I am  told  are  no  longer  in 
existence.  Henee  it  was  that  I often  found  myself  in  the  middle  ot 
thc  pit  at  Covent  Garden,  enjoying  tlie  drolleries  of  the  eider 
Grimaldi,  and  there  I distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him  sing  a 
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¿>u»g  ¡n  which  the  adventures  of  a bu II  in  a china-shop  were  broadly 
and  comically  narrated.  It  was  tlien  a pleasant  entertainment — no- 
thing  further ; for  I little  thought  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
that  song  would  prove  the  guiding  star  to  a discovery  which  I trust 
will  procure  for  me,  if  not  a resting-place  in 

“ The  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour’d  by  tlie  nalions  ;** 

at  least  an  association  of  my  ñame 

u With  my  land’s  language/1 

as  of  one  who  toiled,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  to  illustrate 
the  literature  of  his  country.  But  in  the  midsl  of  the  severe  studies 
in  which  the  last  quarter  of  a century  of  my  life  has  been  past,  a ray 
of  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  me,  and  like  those  who  in  moments 
of  delirium  express  themselves  fluently  in  language  forgotten  during 
a State  of  health,  I became  suddenly  able  to  repeat  several  lines  of  the 
liymn  or  hallad  chaunted  by  Grimaldi.  The  comiuencement,  how- 
ever,  containing,  as  I believed,  one  of  the  most  material  passages, 
stili  eseaped  my  recollection,  and  I accordingly  determined  on  a 
journey  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  bailad  entire.  The 
Coal-hole,  the  Cider-cellar,  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  the  Eagle 
Tavern,  places  which  I was  compelled , howcver  rcluctanlly,  to  visit, 
aflforded  me  no  clue  to  the  discovery  I was  so  anxious  to  make.  In 
all  those  haunts  of  midnight  recreation,  to  characterise  them  by  no 
harsher  denomination,  the  songs  sung  were  of  a date  too  modern  to 
afford  me  the  satisfaction  I required  ; and  it  was  only  by  the  accidcnt 
which  led  my  footsteps  one  day  through  that  part  of  London  known 
as  The  Sevkn  Dial»  that  I finally  relieved  myself  of  all  my  doubts. 

To  relieve  this  learned  body  from  further  suspense,  I fúund  the 
met  rival  versión  of  the  transar, lian,  and  I am  now  enablecl  to  state 
that  both  time  and  place  are  satisfactorily  set  forth  in  the  verv  first 
üne.  I will  no  longer  detain  my  impatient  readers  froin  the  perusal 
of  this  interesting  morrean.  I give  the  poem  as  I find  it,  according 
to  the  text  of  Catnach,  an  authority  in  such  matters  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned.  I should  mention  that  a well-executed  engraving  figures 
at  the  head  of  the  bailad. 

SONO.— THE  BULL  IN  TIIE  CHINA-SHOP. 


Air.  u Tol  de  rol"  c£c. 


On  Iinlhorn  Hill,  the  first  of  ÍMny, 

The  tratli  I do  declare,  sir, 

A furious  Dull  did  run  away, 

Which  iimde  the  folks  to  stnre,  sir  ; 
This  Bull  was  stout,  tliis  Bull  was 
strong, 

He  ran  and  made  no  stop,  sir, 

Till,  horns  and  all,  he  rusírd  heíidlong 
Into  a china-shop,  sir  ! 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 


The  cups  and  platters  there  he  dish’d. 
And  knockM  the  inngs  about,  sir  ! 
The  ohinn-nien  they  swore  and  fish’d, 
But  could  not  ge’t  him  out,  sir  ; 

And  such  a clatter  made  he  then. 

And  such  agreat  upronr,  sir, 

With  sherilfs,  mayor,  and  aldermen, 
Was  ne ver  heard  before,  sir  ! 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 


It  will  not,  I presume,  be  necessary  to  adduce  other  testimony 
than  the  preceding  to  show  how  entirely  the  doubts  which  have  so 
long  hung  like  mist  aboye  the  grcat  well  of  truth  are  thus  trium- 
phantly  dispersed  in  the  furious  blaze  of  the  sunlight  of  research. 
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BY  HENHY  COOKE. 


Voyage  out.— Yankce  Captain.— Death  in  tlie  Stcerage.— Yankce  Pilot. 
—Arrival  at  New  York. 

í£  Hail  Colombia  ! happy  land  ! ” 

On  the  lfítli  of  April,  1843,  I embarked  from  St.  Katlierine's  docks 
on  board  the  American  packet-sliip  Philádelphia,  bound  for  New  i ork, 
liaving  the  previous  day  paid  twenty-five  guineas  for  my  passage  out, 
which,  however,  did  not  include  either  wines  or  spirits. 

The  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers  and  their  friends,  whose 
reluctance  to  part  when  the  final  order  was  given  for  ali  visitors  to 
leave  the  ship,  caused  some  of  the  most  painful  scenes  I ever  witness- 
ed ; and  no  wonder,  for,  doubtless,  many  were  taking  a last  farewell 
of  friends  near  and  dear  to  them.  I felt  mvself  the  depressing  in- 
fluence  of  the  sccne,  and  that  it  was  possible  I might  not  be  again 
permitted  to  revisit  the  land  of  my  birth. 

The  pilot  left  us  at  Portsmoutb,  and  the  little  Captain  no  sooner 
took  the  command,  tlian  lie  began  to  guess  and  calcúlate,  speak 
through  his  nose,  and  brag,  in  a way  that  astonished  our  weak  minds, 
afifordTng  us  an  amusing  specimen  of  his  class,  and  allowing  no  com- 
parison  ^wh  ate  ver  in  favour  of  the  oíd  country.  Then,  his  ship, 
though  not  the  largest,  was  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  line.  €t  She  was 
a pretty  considerable  go-a-head  ship,  she  was  ; • 4 4 she  would  tear 
slick  through  it  like  a scalded  hog,  she  would;” — “greased  light.ning 
was  a fool  to  her,  it  was ' rf  and  wouldnt  she  wallop  through  it, 
pretty  considerable  jam,  like  a streak  of  clialk ; with  niuch  more  to 

the  same  purpose.  . 

We  had  abou t one  hundred  and  thirty  emigrants  on  board,  appa- 
rently  of  the  poorer  class,  huddled  together  in  the  steerage,  and  poor 
wretched  creatures  tbey  appeared  for  the  most  part.  Our  cabin  party 
consisted  of  twenty-five,  some  of  them  gentlemanlike,  agreeable  per- 
sons,  with  one  or  two  rich  specimens  of  the  States  amongst  them. 

The  outline  of  a sea-life  is  subjeet  to  little  variation,  and  the  most 
trifling  incidents  after  land  is  lost  sight  of,  sucli  as,  a sail  in  sight, 
the  spouting  of  a whale,  or  the  frolicking  of  porpoises,  become  matters 
of  mímense  importance : 

11  Two  iliings  break  the  monotony 
Of  an  Atlantic  trip  ; 

Sometimes,  alas  ! you  ship  a sea, 

And  sometimes  see  a ship.” 

On  the  lotli  of  May,  the  joyful  announcement  was  made  to  us 
that  land  was  in  sight,  though  at  a considerable  distante,  and  ull  was 
life  and  gaiety  on  board.  “ In  the  niidst  of  life  we  are  in  death  — 
for,  to  our  great  astonisliment,  the  sturtling  fuct  was  nlniost  at  the 
same  instant  annouuced  to  us,  that  a poor  girl  had  died  the  iiight 
previous  in  the  steerage. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  exactly  thirty  days  after  leaving  London, 
we  entered  The  Narrows,  two  beautiful  lieadlands  forming  the  en- 
trañe e to  the  noble  hay  of  New  York.  We  were  soon  taken  in  tow  by 
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a steamer,  of  a totally  diíferent  builil  to  ours  in  England,  much  more 
eJegant  in  appearance,  and  with  tvvo  spacious,  open  promenade  decks, 
one  over  the  other.  The  lielinsman,  a palé,  thin-íipped  man,  in  a 
black  dress-coat  and  satín  waistcoat,  was  steering  in  a little  box,  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  half  as  high  as  the  chimneys ; the  com- 
munication  with  the  rudder  being  by  nieans  of  chains.  Shc  was  no 
sooner  alongside,  tlmn  we  went  on  board  : it  was  really  like  a scene  in 
a pantomimo.  At  one  end  of  the  cabin  was  a small  room,  yclept  “the 
Bar,"  and  bebind  a counter  therein  sat  a man  of  saturnine  aspect, 
with  a cheek  full  of  tobáceo,  and  bottles  enough  around  him  to  set  up 
an  apothecary  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I enquired  very  deferentially  if 
I could  have  anything  to  drink  tliere.  “ Wel),  now,”  said  he,  “ I 
calcúlate,  stranger,  you'Jl  get  any  drink  in  tliat  'ere  printed  list,  fixed 
right  away,  from  a Sherry  Cobbler  to  a Common  Cocktail."  I glanced 
my  oye  over  the  first  half-dozen,  “ Sangaree — Hail  Storm — Streak  of 
Ligbtning — I.O.U. — No  you  don’t — Sherry  Cobbler — Moral  'Suasion 
— Cocktail,  and  Citrouella  Jam." 

I then  demanded  a common  cocktail.  “ With  the  kick  in  it?"  said 
he.  “ Oh,  by  all  means,"  I replied.  The  man  rose,  and  with  a squirt 
ten  times  the  usual  size,  squirted  a small  quantity  of  ruin  and  brandy 
into  a tumbler,  put  in  a few  nobs  of  ice  as  puré  as  crystal,  a little 
pounded  sugar,  and  shook  a pepper-box  over  it.  That  was  a common 
cocktail.  It  was  very  good,  though  somewhat  strong ; but  then  that 
was  my  fault,  for  having  ordered  it  “with  the  kick  in  it." 

The  approaclies  to  New  York  are  really  beautiful:  the  Bay,  as  you 
enter  the  Narrows,  appears  a complete  circle,  its  undulating  banks 
fringed  with  wood,  and  dotted  with  remarkubly  white,  lively-looking 
villas  and  cottages,  with  the  island  of  New  York  directly  opposite ; 
the  noble  Hudson  sweeping  on  one  side,  and  the  East  river  on  the 
other.  I was  also  uiuch  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  shipping 
and  the  extraordinary  length  of  quays.  We  no  sooner  entered  one  of 
the  slips — for  there  are  no  docks  at  New  York — tlian  we  were  board- 
ed  by  a custom-house  otheer,  who  at  once  inspected  our  baggage,  and 
went  through  his  task  with  a forbearance,  courtesv,  and  gentleman- 
like  proprietv  that  one  would  like  to  see  irnitated  elsewhere. 

I now  took  leave  of  my  fellow-passengers,  most  of  whom  were 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  friends  on  their  safe  arrival  in  the 
huid  of  liberty ; but  I liad  no  friend  to  meet,  no  congratulations  to 
receive,  and  as  I stcpped  upon  the  laúd  I could  almost  have  exclaimcd, 
with  a poor  Irishman  in  a similar  situation,  “ Lord,  have  compassion 
upon  me,  a poor  unfortunate  sinner,  three  thousand  miles  from  my 
own  country,  and  seventy-five  from  anywhere  else !" 


New  York. — Cab  to  the  Astnr.— Splendid  Hotel. — First  Impressions. — Broad- 
way.— Its  lmiidsome  sbops. — Cabs  and  llacks. — Excessive  use  of  Tobacco. — Fecu- 
liaritics  of  the  People. — Beauty  of  the  Women. — Their  Deficiency  of  Bust. — The 
Th catres. — Legs  no  longcr  peimitted  outside  the  Boxes.— Introduction  to  the 
iMayor. — His  Court. — Law  Courts. — A Horse  Cause. — The  Albany  Volunteers. — 
Yankee  Doodle. 

Instead  of  íinding  the  streets  of  New  York  paved  with  gold,  I 
found  them  nearly  ankle-deep  in  mud,  with  innumerable  frisky  speci- 
mens  of  that  American  pork  I liad  heard  so  niuch  of,  gruuting  and 
squeaking  about  in  every  direction. 

It  was  about  liulf  past  twelve  on  a fine  sun-shiny  morning  that  I 
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found  myself  seated  in  a cab  on  my  way  tu  the  Astor  Ilouse,  the  most 
aristocratic  hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  was  a looking-glass 
in  the  cab,  and  the  driver  liad  a very  bluck  face,  a very  wliite  hat,  and 
a great  thumping  pair  of  earrings.  I saw  a good  many  like  him  as  I 
passed  along,  especially  one  fellow,  who  was  jumping  James  Crow  at 
a córner  of  the  Street,  in  a way  thut  Rice  liimsclf  migliL  have  envied. 
“ Stop,**  said  I.  “ What  *s  tliat  nigger  girl  after  at  the  comer  of  the 

Street  there?’* — “Oh,  I ’m  d d if  I know,**  replied  the  driver. 

“ Go  on,**  said  I.  I sat  gloamiiig  about,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  on  íij\st 
entering  upon  scenes  so  new  to  one,  when,  with  a sudden  jerk,  my 
driver  pulled  up  op  pos  i te  an  immcnse  buildiug,  tilted  up  his  cab  in 
the  mud-cart  style,  and  out  I carne  like  a shot  out  of  a shovel.  The 
porters  of  the  hotel  at  once  took  charge  of  my  trunk  and  carpet-bag, 
and  passing  through  a hall  of  noble  proportions,  supported  by  marble 
columns,  I entered  the  bar,  bowed  to  the  bar-keepers,  registered  my 
ñame  in  the  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  was  most  politely  received, 
all  my  wislies  anticipated,  and  a degree  of  courtesy  and  civility  exlii- 
bited  by  the  domestics  of  the  establishment,  that  could  not  have  been 
surpnssed  at  any  hotel  in  the  world  ; and  such  I found  to  be  invnria- 
bly  the  case  at  the  best  liotels  throughout  my  tour  in  the  United 
States.  I liad  no  sooner  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a warm  bath  — and 
oh,  what  a luxury  it  is  after  a long  sea-voyage ! — thun  I was  sum- 
moned  to  dinner,  with  some  liundreds  of  others,  by  the  thunder  of  a 
largo  gong.  The  room  in  which  we  dined  was  about  a liundred  feet 
by  fifty,  ornamented  with  well-executcd  paintings ; the  tubles  beauti- 
fully  laid,  and  the  dinner  admirably  serve d.  The  style  of  cookery 
struck  me  as  beiug  more  after  the  Englisli  tlrnn  the  continental  mode. 
Each  guest  was  provided  with  an  arm-chair,  and  there  were  some  forty 
waiters  in  attendance,  who  I at  once  perceived  were  either  English  or 
Irish  ; and  I was  told  that  I should  fiad  ibis  the  case  at  most  of  the 
botéis  in  the  free  States,  for  that  the  Americans  looked  upon  domestic 
service  almost  as  a disgrace.  I kept  my  eyes  about  me  during  dinner, 
and  did  not  observe  any  spitliug,  or  other  vulgarity,  to  strike  a strunger ; 
but  what  did  strike  me  most  forcibly  was,  tlie  extraordinary  national 
resemblance  each  man  bore  to  his  fellow,  for  vcrily  tbey  looked  like 
one  large  family.  Tbcy  were  all  well-dressed,  but  all  dressed  alike,  for 
there  was  the  everlasting  black  coat  and  black  satín  waistcoat ; tliey 
almost  all  spoke  more  or  less  through  their  noses ; they  were  all  grave 
and  ceremonious  alike;  they  all  looked  dyspeptic;  they  all  to  a man 
liad  their  sliirt-collars  turned  down  d la  Iiyron  ; and  dollurs  and  cents 
uppeared  to  be  the  leading  tupie  of  conversation,  varied  with  an  occa- 
sional  disli  of  Yankee  politics,  or  a discussion  upon  the  probable  re- 
snlt  of  the  last  year’s  cotton  crop.  Tlien,  the  very  few  minutes  they 
renuiiii  at  the  diuncr-tuble,  their  hurried  manner  of  leaving  it  to  look 
after  the  beloved  dollars,  the  way  in  which  they  bolt  their  food,  and 
tlien  bolt  themselves,  cnnnot  fail  to  crcate  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
a feeling  of  ustonisliment. 

The  streets  of  New  York  are  full  of  life  and  bustle,  and,  though  I 
saw  few  prívate  carriages,  there  uppeared  to  me  almost  as  many  omni- 
buses  and  cubs  plying  about  as  in  London,  and  the  hackney  horses 
are  certainly  of  a superior  chnracter  to  thosc  $een  in  London. 
1 devoted  un  en  tire  duy  to  the  far-famed  Broadway ; a handsome 
Street,  three  miles  in  length,  with  some  excellent  houses  at  its  upper 
extremity.  The  shops  in  this  Street  are  very  good ; and  many  of  them. 
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with  tlieir  Windows  of  plate-gláss,  would  not  suffer  by  a comparison 
with  those  of  London.  They  are  called  here  “ stores,”  and,  as  I passed 
along,  I was  struck  with  tlieir  singular  signs.  11  Tliread  and  needle 
store — Cignr  store — Bookbindery  store — lee  cream  depot — Wigs,  in- 
imitable wigs and  at  a millinery  store  at  tlie  córner  of  Liberty  Street, 
I inspected  with  considerable  interest  soine  improved  wire-gauze 
bustles  for  the  ladies.  They  were  a beautiful  article,  and  to  be  liad, 
it  seems,  considerably  under  prime  cost. 

¿Hiere  was  also  a marked  peculiarity  about  the  people  thcmselves. 
They  all  looked  pule  and  care-worn  alike,  and  eacli  liad  his  shirt-collar 
turned  down,  and  some  were  “ bearded  like  the  pard."  Tben  their 
chewing  and  spitting  propensitics  eannot  be  exa^gerated,  or  the  way 
in  which  they  squirt  their  tobacco-juice  over  tliings  alike  anímate 
and  imuiimutc.  But, 

“ Tf  you  would  know  the  deeds  of  him  that  cliews, 

Enter  the  ilousc  of  God  and  see  the  pews.” 

I shall  now,  for  a hrief  space,  take  my  leave  of  the  gentlemen,  to 
say,  as  in  duty  bound,  a few  words  respecting  the  ladies,  who  are  in- 
deed  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  and  well  deserve  the  reputation  for  beauty 
they  llave  so  long  enjoyed  ; for  tliough,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  lack 
the  briiliancy  of  colour  and  complexión  of  some  of  our  English  beauties, 
their  features  are  remarkable  for  their  palé,  classic  grace  and  delicncy 
of  expression.  I think  I never  looked  upan  more  beautiful  faces  tlian 
I saw  on  my  way  to  church  on  Sunday  afternoon ; but  then  their 
figures  are  not  sumciently  developed,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  al- 
most  u ni  versal  ly  deficient ; their  beauty  is,  also,  very  transient,  and 
this  latter  circumstunee  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a great  degree, 
to  the  extreme  heat  and  variability  of  the  climate,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  exercise  requisite  for  health.  They  dress  gaily,  quite 
in  the  Parisién  mode  ; and  what  they  lack  in  bust,  they  try  and  make 
up  for  in  bustle : still,  their  general  appearance  and  style  are  so  inli- 
mtely  superior  lo  that  of  the  men,  that  one  eannot  lielp  wondering 
how  such  very  pretty  girls  should  lmve  such  extremely  ordinary-look- 
ing  moríais  for  fathers  und  brothers. 

I met  with  great  kindness  from  those  gentlemen  to  wlioin  I pre- 
sented  letters,  and  one  of  them  actually  took  the  trouble  to  write  me 
seventcen  letters  to  friends  of  his  in  diíferent  parts  of  the  Union ; and, 
from  the  little  I lia  ve  seen  of  the  liigher  class  of  Americans,  they  ap- 
peared  to  me  carefully  to  avoid  those  national  peculiarities  I have 
spoken  of  as  applying  rather  to  the  people  as  a mass. 

Theatricals  appear  to  be  at  a very  low  ebb  in  this  conntry.  One 
night  I went  to  the  Ilowery  Theatre,  the  Covent  Garden  of  New 
York.  As  the  price  of  admission  to  the  dress-circle  was  only  a sliil- 
ling,  you  may  suppose  the  eompany  were  not  very  aristocratic  in  tlieir 
appearance ; many  in  the  pit  were  in  their  shirt-slee  ves  ; and  I observed 
that  “ apples,  oranges,  and  ginger-beer  ” appeared  to  be  ftilly  appre- 
ciated  in  all  parts  of  the  liouse.  The  play  was  “ Macbetli and  if 
the  illustrious  Thane  of  Cawfdor  at  all  resembled  his  Yankee  repre- 
seututive,  lie  niust  indeed  lia  ve  been  un  extraordinary  man,  and  nnich 
given  to  chewing  and  new  readings.  But  the  most  lauglinble  part  of 
the  business  was,  that,  owiug  to  some  mismanagement  of  the  machi- 
nery,  the  unhappy  Gliost  of  the  murdered  Banquo  got  so  jammed  up 
in  the  trap,  that  lie  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  disappcnr  at  the  cri- 
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tical  moment,  tliough  Macbeth  told  him  repeatedly  to  take  liimself 
off,  saying,  ia  the  words  of  the  text, 

“ Aviiunt,  and  quit  my  siglit ! 

Thy  boíles  are  marrowless — thy  blood  is  coid  ! 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  tliose  eyes 
Which  tliou  dost  glare  witb  !*’ 

But  tlie  Ghost  couldn't  do  it,  being,  as  a Yankee  uear  me  observed, 
fíin  a pretty  considerable  fix,”  till  at  last  the  perturbed  spirit  was 
extrícated  by  two  of  the  castle  guard,  and  left  the  stage,  looking*as 
little  like  a real  ghost  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

One  thing  did  surnrise  me.  I liad  been  led  to  suppose  tliat  I sliould 
sec  many  of  the  auuieuce  with  their  legs  hanging  outside  the  boxes, 
but  tliis  was  uot  the  case  in  a single  instance ; and  when,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I placed  my  own  legs  outside,  tliere  was  sucli  a tremen- 
» dous  outcry  of  “ Boots,  boots,  boots!”  (the  great  Macbeth  himself  seem- 
ing  rather  to  apostrophise  the  boots  before  him,  tlian  the  ideal  dogger 
that  led  him  on  to  the  murder  of  the  gracious  Duncan  of  pious  me- 
mory,)  that  I was  glad  to  put  my  legs  inside  the  box  ngain,  though  I 
could  not  lielp  exclaiming,  as  I took  a quiet  pinch  of  snutf,  “ Oh  oh  ! I 
see  Mrs.  Trollope  has  cured  you  of  one  abominable  liabit,  at  any  rate.” 

The  Ainericans  are  a peculiar  people,  and,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs. 
Trollope  has  said,  their  greatest  enjoyment  seems  to  me  to  consist  in 
sitting  with  their  legs  up.  I saw  long  rows  of  tliem  sitting  opposite  the 
open  Windows  of  the  different  botéis  with  their  legs  considerably  higher 
tlian  their  heads ; still,  I think  national  peculiarities  have  been  a little 
exaggerated,  for  at  the  best  botéis  you  rarely  see  a man  with  his  feet 
on  the  mantel-shelf — they  more  generally  place  tliem  on  the  tables  tliere. 

I also  attended  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  liad  the  honour  of  an  intro- 
duction  to  his  worship  the  mayor,  who  pointed  out  to  me  portraits  of 
the  different  Presidents,  from  Washington  downwards,  and  apologized 
for  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  show  me  more  attention,  as  his  court 
was  about  to  open.  He  thereupon  ascended  the  throne  of  civie  justice, 
with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  some  six  inches  in  length,  and  obtained  a 
light  from  his  elerk,  who  was  seated  immediately  below,  smoking  onc 
of  similar  dimensions,  and  busily  employed  getting  up  evidence.  They 
appear  to  get  through  their  cases  in  a very  summary  manner.  One 
fellow  was  indicted  for  stealing  a goose  out  of  the  mnrket ; but  it  having 
been  clearly  proved  in  evidence,  that,  at  the  time  he  stole  the  bird,  its 
head,  legs,  and  guts  w'ere  missing,  it  was  décided  that  it  was  not  a 
goose,  but  only  part  of  a goose , and  the  case  was  dismissed;  his  wor- 
ship, at  the  same  time,  very  properly  censuring  the  lawyer  for  having 
frumed  his  indietment  in  sucli  a sJovenly  manner. 

The  greater  portion  of  one  entire  day  I devoted  to  the  Law  Courts, 
wliicli  certainly  would  not  suífer  by  a comparison  with  those  at  West- 
ininster  Hall.  The  arrangement  is  decidedly  better,  tliere  is  greater 
space,  and  more  of  the  drawing-room  about  tliem;  the  floors  too  are 
handsomely  carpeted,  the  Windows  and  judge's  canopy  nicely  curtained  ; 
while  the  counsel,  who  act  also  as  attorneys,  and  wear  neither  wigs  ñor 
gowns,  have  plenty  of  room,  and  eacli  of  tliem  an  arm-chair  to  sit  in. 
Tliere  was  more  dignity  about  the  whole  than  I expected,  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a melancholy  fact,  that  they  all  chew,  from  the  jndge  to  the 
common  crier,  and  spittoons  were  scattered  about  in  the  vain  liope  of 
protecting  the  handsome  carpet.  They  were  trying  a horse  cause,  and 
while  one  counsel  pleaded,  the  other  whittled,  and  so  on  rice  versd. 
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Counsel  contended  that  a horse’s  roaring  was  no  proof  of  unsoundncss ; 
but  Judge  Kent,  who  had  a very  respectable  nisi  prius  look,  though  he 
missed  tíie  spittoon  three  times,  at  last  decided,  that  a roarer  was  not 
a sound  horse;  and  the  court  broke  np  just  in  time  to  enable  us  to  sce 
the  Albany  Volunteers  march,  in  a very  independent  manner,  through 
the  streets,  preceded  by  their  military  band  playing  with  all  their 
might  the  favourite  national  air  of 

“ Yankee  doodle,  yankee  doodle, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ; 

Yankee  doodle,  timber  doodle, 

Ncbber  say  him  bandy.” 

Public  BuiUlings  of  New  York. — The  Tombs  Prison  for  Crimináis. — Punish- 
ment  of  Death  rarely  inflicted. — American  Ships  of  War. — Beautiful  Environs. — 
Extreme  Heat  of  the  Climate. — Profuse  Supjdy  of  Ice. — Magnífícent  Reservoirs  of 
"Water. — S talen  Island. — The  Iludson. — Iloboken. 

I UNDKitsTANn  the  present  population  of  New  York  is  near  upon 
three  hundred  thousund  souls ; and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a very 
fine  city,  and  far  superior  to  most  of  our  provincial  towns,  it  contains 
fewer  haudsome  public  buildings  for  the  size  of  it,  tliun  any  city  I ever 
visited.  One  niorning  I went  to  visit  the  famed  prison  for  crimináis, 
called  “ The  Tombs ; “ and  a very  appropriate  designation  too,  for  a 
more  gloomy  abode  can  liardly  be.  It  is  built  in  the  massive  Egyptian 
style,  and  its  wretched  cells  were  few  of  them  untenanted  ; but  most  of 
the  prisoners,  I observed,  were  eitlier  blaeks  or  creóles.  A creóle 
woman  was  brought  in  wliilst  I was  there ; she  was  very  obstreperous, 
very  drunk,  and  ulmost  in  a State  of  nudity,  with  anchors  and  shi]is  in 
full  sai  1 tatooed  on  every  part  of  her  person.  It  took  three  men  to 
carry  her,  and  she  was  tlirown  like  a heap  of  rubbish  into  a dark  cell, 
and  the  iron  door  locked  upon  her.  In  the  centre  of  the  prison  is  the 
yard  in  which  crimináis  are  executed,  and  doubtless  some  dreadful 
suenes  lmve  been  witnesscd  there.  The  criminal  stands  upon  the 
ground  with  the  rope  round  bis  neck,  and,  on  the  signal  being  given, 
is  hauled  u|>  by  the  running  down  of  a heavy  weight.  The  public, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-five  citizens,  whom  the  law  requires  to 
be  present,  are  excluded;  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  tliis  secret 
mude  of  exeeution  is,  fur  many  reasons,  preferable  to  our  indecent  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  a similar  nature. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  not  very  often  inflicted  in  this  country ; 
and  from  all  I can  understand,  so  long  as  a man  has  plenty  of  money 
and  friends,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  bis  being  liangcd,  let  him  com- 
mit  what  crime  he  may. 

I went  over  the  American  ship  of  war  Coluinbus,  of  120  guns,  and 
a fine  ship  she  is  as  ever  sailor  trod.  I observed  she  was  almost  en- 
tirely  manned  by  English  seamen,  who,  I was  told,  had  entered  the 
service  on  the  express  understanding  that  tliey  were  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  fight  against  their  own  country.  It  is  to  he  hoped  this  is  the 
case.  The  Pennsylvania,  of  130  guns,  is  larger  tban  any  ship  in  the 
Ilritish  nuvy ; and,  though  they  llave  not  many  of  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  ships  of  war,  as  also  their  beautiful  packet-ships, 
are  in  every  respect  equal  to  our  own.  The  ofhcers  of  tlie  American 
navy  also  struek  me  as  being  as  intelligent  and  gentleman-like  a set  of 
men  as  one  would  wisli  to  meet  with  anywhere. 

I had  many  delightful  drivcs  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  New 
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York — for  walking  was  almost  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  and  sultriness  of  the  climate.  But  then  what  a beautiful  climate 
it  is,  if  it  was  not  so  extremely  hot ! how  transparently  clear  the  sky  is, 
and  how  brilliantly  thestars  shine  at  night.  Oneof  my  prettiest  drives 
was  round  the  island  of  New  York,  a narrow  slip  some  twelve  miles  in 
lengtli,  remarkable  for  its  wild  rocky  scenery.  The  Hudson  llows  on 
one  side  of  the  island,  and  the  East  river  on  the  other ; and,  as  I pro- 
ceeded,  I liad  beautiful  views  of  botli.  It  is  not  perhaps  veri/  unrea- 
sonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  city  of  New  York  muy  one  day  cover  the 
whole  of  the  pretty  island ; at  present  it  oecupies  about  three  miles  of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  possible  luxuries  in  New  York,  considering  tlie 
heat  of  the  climate,  is  the  profuse  supply  of  ice  and  frcsk  water;  the 
latter  being  actually  brought  from  the  Croton  river,  a distance  of  forty 
miles  from  New  York,  by  means  of  large  aqueducts,  and  so  conveyed 
into  two  immense  reservoirs  or  tanks,  the  largest  containing,  I was 
told,  thirty-live  acres  of  water,  and  the  smaller  one  about  five.  I 
liad  the  curiosity  to  inspect  these  reservoirs,  which  are  some  miles  from 
the  city,  and  really  I was  greatly  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  sj Viril 
of  the  undertaking.  They  are  built  entirely  of  granite,  the  walls 
being  at  least  five-and-thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  quality,  and  the  en  tire  cost  of  the  undertaking  I saw  stated  at 
no  less  a sum  t han  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Greenwood  Cemetory  is  a sweet,  pretty  spot,  quite  in  a wild  State  of 
nature,  prettily  wooded  and  full  of  little  dingles  and  dells,  the  wliite 
marble  tombs  being  scattered  amidst  the  grecu  foliage  in  the  prettiest 
manner.  The  handsomest  tomb  I saw  there  is  iC  The  Stranger's 
Tomb/*  subscribed  for  by  the  dilíerent  hotel-keepers  of  New  York. 

I afterwards  dined,  and  passed  an  agreeable  evening  with  an  amia- 
ble  family  in  New  York  : there  cannot,  I think,  be  a doubt,  that 
the  higlier  class  of  Americans  are  dccidedly  partial  to  the  Englisb,  and 
disposed  to  treut  them  (if  properly  introduced)  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality  and  friendship. 

I mnde  repeated  excursions  to  Staten  Island,  some  six  miles  from 
New  York,  and  a place  of  fasliionable  resort  during  the  suinmer 
mónths.  It  is,  in  fuct,  to  New  York  what  Brighton  is  to  London  ; 
and  its  rides,  drives,  and  sea-views  are  certainly  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful : but  what  will  you  say  when  I tell  you,  that  this  charming  little 
isle,  which  is  some  eighteen  miles  long  by  about  seven  in  breadth,  was 
actually  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  Dutch,  in  1657»  for  ten  shirts, 
thirty  pairs  of  stockings,  ten  guns,  thirty  bars  of  lead  for  bulls,  thirty 
pounds  of  powder,  thirty  luitchets,  thirty  kettles,  and  a brass  saucepan  ? 

Of  the  noble  Hudson  I saw  but  little  during  my  residence  at  New 
York,  having  been  advised,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
to  make  my  Southern  tour  Jirst , and  thus  finish  with  the  Hudson, 
iuslead  of  commenciug  with  it,  as  I liad  originally  intended.  I must 
not,  liowever,  omit  to  mention,  that  before  starting  on  my  tour,  I liad 
one  or  two  lovely  evening  strolls  along  its  shady  banks,  by  Hoboken, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  magnilicent  scenery,  which  forcibly  recall- 
ed  recollections  of  the  Rhine ; but  what  renders  this  romantic  región 
still  more  interesting,  is  the  pleasing  fact,  that  it  is  greatly  resorted  to 
by  newly-married  couples,  as  well  as  those  who  are  merely  paying 
their  preliminary  addresses  to  the  fair  objeets  of  their  affections. 
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i<  And  with  a tale,  forsooth,  lie  conieth  to  you. — with  a tale  which  holdeth  chil 
dren  from  play,  and  oíd  meu  frora  the  chimney  córner.” — Sin  Philip  Sidne y. 


Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! ali  ! ilion  had*st  pleasant  dreams, 

Of  the  crystal  spring  Burinna,  and  the  Haleus*  murmTing  streams  ; 

Oí  Physcus,  and  Ncaethus,  and  fair  Arethusa'a  fount, 

Of  Laciníon’s  beetling  crag,  and  Latymnus’  woody  mount; 

Of  the  fretted  rocks  and  nutres  hoar  that  overhang  the  sea, 

And  the  sapphire  sky  and  thymy  plains  of  thy  own  sweet  Sicily  ; 

And  of  the  nymphs  of  Sicily,  that  dwelt  in  oak  and  pine — 

Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! what  plcusant  dreams  wcrc  thine  ! 

And  of  the  merry  rustics  who  tend  the  goats  and  sheep, 

And  the  maids  who  trip  to  milk  the  cows  at  morning’s  dewy  peep, 

Of  Citarista  with  her  locks  of  brightest  sunnv  hair, 

And  the  sauey  girl  Eunica,  and  sweet  Chine  kind  and  fair  ; 

And  of  those  highly  favoured  ones,  Endyinion  and  Adonis, 

Loved  by  Selena  the  divine,  and  the  heauteous  Dionis  ; 

Of  the  silky-hnired  cnpella,  and  the  gcntle  lowing  kine — 

Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! what  pleasant  dreams  werc  thine  ! 

Of  the  spring  time,  and  the  summer,  and  the  zephyr’s  balín  y breeze; 
Of  the  dainty  flowers,  and  waving  elms,  and  the  yellow  humming  bees  ; 
Of  the  rustling  poplar  and  the  oak,  the  tamarisk  and  the  beech, 

The  dogrose  and  anemone; — tlion  luuPst  a drearn  of  each  ! 

Of  the  galingale  and  hyacinth,  and  the  lily’s  snowy  hue, 

The  couch-grass,  and  green  maiden-hair,  and  celandine  palé  bine, 

The  gold-bedropt  cassidony,  the  fern,  and  sweet  woodbine — 

Theocritus  I Theocritus  1 what  pleasant  dreams  were  thine  ! 

Of  the  merry  harvest-home,  all  beneath  the  good  green  tree, 

The  poppics  and  the  spikes  of  cora,  the  shouting  and  the  glee 
Of  the  lads  so  blitlie  and  healthy,  and  the  girls  so  gay  and  neat, 

And  the  dance  thcy  lead  around  the  tree  with  ever  twinkiing  feet ; 

And  the  lmshy  piles  of  lentisk  to  rest  the  aching  brow, 

And  reacl»  and  pluck  the  dumson  down  from  the  overladen  bougli, 

And  munch  the  roasted  bean  at  caso,  and  quaíf  the  Ptelean  wine — 
Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! what  pleasant  dreams  were  thine  1 

And  higher  dreams  were  thine  to  dream — of  Heracles  the  bravo. 

And  Polydenkes  good  at  need,  and  Castor  strong  to  save  ; 

Of  Dionysus  and  the  woe  he  wrought  the  Thelmn  king; 

And  of  Zeus  the  mighty  centre  of  Olympus’  glittering  ring ; 

Of  Tiresias,  the  blind  oíd  man,  the  famed  Aonian  seer  ; 

Of  Ilcenté,  and  Cthonian  Uis^  whom  all  mankind  revere ; 

And  of  Daphnis  lying  down  to  die  beneath  the  leafy  vine — 

Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! what  pleasant  dreams  were  thine  ! 

lint  mostly  sweet  and  soft  thy  dreams — of  Cypris’  loving  kiss, 

Of  the  dark-haired  maids  of  Corinth,  and  the  feasts  of  Sybaris  ; 

Of  alabaster  vasos  of  Assyrinn  perfume, 

Of  cbony,  and  gold,  and  poinp,  and  sofUy-curtained  room  ; 

Of  Fannus  piping  in  the  wonds  to  the  Satyrs*  noisy  rout, 

And  the  sauey  Panisks  mocking  him  with  many  a jeer  and  flout  ; 

And  ol  the  tender-footed  liours,  and  Pieria's  tuneful  Nine — 
Theocritus  ! Theocritus  ! what  ]deasant  dreams  were  thine  ! 

C.  H.  L. 
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BY  R.  B.  PF.AKE. 

“ Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  great.” 

Su ak si*e are,  Henry  IV.  Second  Part, 

ff  Waste  not,  want  not,”  is  thc  thrifty  adage.  Many  a valuable 
geni  has  been  lost  by  liaving  been  intermingled  with  dirt — many  a 
literary  gem  has  been  hidden  from  the  liglit,  and  destroyed  with 
waste  paper.  The  sparkling  wit  of  a Sheridan  has  been  folded round 
a lump  of  cheap  Irish  butter,  bought  by  one  guiltless  of  the  art  of 
reading.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a volume  of  the  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  family  was  discovered  by  Gallot,  the  actor, 
at  a small  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  purchased  by  Mathews,  who 
parted  with  it  to  the  late  William  Linley. 

But  is  tliere  not  a charm  in  looking  at  the  ever-changing  style  oí* 
letters,  variable  as  the  countenances  of  the  writers?  Is  tliere  not 
something  agreeable  in  imagining  the  person  or  figure  of  him  or  her 
who  has  penned  the  epistle? — to  stretch  the  imagination  further,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those  who  llave  despatched 
their  ideas  on  paper  ? Many  of  the  following  specimens  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  humble  and  illiterate  persons,  but  are  all  given  as 
they  were  worded  and  written. 

The  annexed  letter,  from  an  aggrieved  butler,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
W * * * *,  an  eminent  violin-player  ; it  is  a favourable  specimen  of 
the  straight-forward,  down-right  style. 

Sir, — From  the  misunderstanding  that  lias  occurred  between 
Mrs.  Bathurst  and  her  servants,  respecting  you  and  your  Fiddle,  I 
am  induced  to  ask  you  a Question  or  two.  If  you  was  a servant  in 
a gentleman’s  family,  where  an  Artist  of  your  Profession  attended, 
should  you  think  it  right,  that  he,  by  any  means  whatever,  should 
command  your  Service  to  fetcli  and  return  his  Fiddle,  as  often  as  he 
attended  ? Should  you  not  think  that,  as  he  was  handsomely  paid 
for  his  attendance,  that  his  own  servant,  or  (wanting  sueli)  a person 
at  his  expense  should  be  employed  ? If  you  stand  high  in  your  pro- 
fession, (as  doubtlcss  you  do,)  your  profit  must  be  adequate  to  this ; 
if  not,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  it  so. 

A servant  knows,  by  the  usual  compact,  that  it  is  his  Duty  to 
serve  and  obey  his  Master,  in  all  his  just  and  reasonable  commands  ; 
but  he  does  not  consider  himself  a Lackey  to  every  one  whoin  his 
Master  employs,  and  pays  for  his  Service.  Indeed  it  would  be  very 
unbecoming  assurance  to  desire  it.  This,  from  a servant  may  grate 
harshly  on  your  Feelings — be  it  so.  It  may  excite  your  Resent- 
nient — be  tíiat  so  too.  Perhaps  in  the  contest,  I may  prove  as  emi- 
nent with  my  Pen,  as  you  with  your  Fiddle.  Waiting  the  rcsult  I 
am  yours,  &c. 

Jno.  Taylor,  Butler  to  the  Bisliop  of  Norwich. 

45,  Wimpole  Street. 

The  direction  of  the  following  epistle,  and  genuine  rustic  poetry,  is 
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For  William  IIall,  Prim  Soldler  the  59th  foot,  5 company 
King’s  County  Ireland,  or  els  whear— with  all  speed. 

A ttleborough,  March  2. 

Dear  William, — As  I have  not  heard  from  you  I take  the  oper- 
tunity  of  righting  to  yon  to  know  the  reason  why  you  have  not  scnt 
to  me.  Iff  you  have  forgot  me  I have  not  forgot  braking  the 
waggon  wip. 

Rut  yon  have  anotlier  gfrl  ¡n  vew  as  T’ve  been  latly  told 
I do  not  know  hcr  ñame  but  I think  your  love  grows  coid 
Rut  T am  ever  trew  as  aney  girl  can  be 
Iff  you  like  her  the  best  then  come  no  more  to  me. 

But  iff  you  come  no  more  to  me  I still  tlie  same  shall  think 

Tliat  you’r  with  some  other  girl  and  glassing  out  the  drink 

So  iff  yon  meen  to  leave  me  now  and  to  give  me  the  slip 

Then  I will  think  no  more  of  you  though  I broake  your  waggon  wip. 

But  now  you  ore  a soldier  bold  and  many  a mile  from  me 
I hopo  you  will  be  trew  to  your  King  and  to  your  cuntry 
And  iff  tliat  I see  you  no  more  ñor  wee  dont  meet  agaiu 
I hope  in  Heaven  we  shall  meet  a blessing  to  obtain. 

Dear  William, — tliis  leaves  me  in  verey  gootl  healtli  and  I hope 
it  will  find  you  the  same  and  I hope  you  will  answer  tliis  as  quick  as 
you  posable  can  and  send  me  word  wher  you  are  at  the  present  time 
and  weather  you  are  likley  to  stay  thear  long  or  not.  Iff  you  remove 
please  to  send  word  for  I remain  your  constant  Lover 

Elizabeth  Boswortii. 

The  next  is  a bonájide  specimen  of  erudition,  from  a clergvman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Whether  the  writer  fancied  himself  Dean 
Swift,  or  William  Cowpcr,  we  are  in  doubt. 

TO  MUS.  • • * * 

Dear  Madam, — It  is  so  long  since  I heard  of  your  faraily  and  of 
Mrs.  William,  that  I venture  to  pay  respecta  to  you  and  enquire 
how  you  all  do?  And  that  I may  do  so  more  corapletely,  allow  me 
to  enquire  after  the  welfare  of  each  Member  of  your  Family  sepa- 
rately,  I hope  Madam  you  still  continué  through  the  Divine  blessing 
to  enjoy  good  health,  and  to  be  an  ex  ampie  of  all  that  is  excellent. 
Mr.  * * * * * is,  I trust,  well,  and  while  cumbered  about  many  things, 
deeply  sensible  that  one  thing  is  necdful. 

Now,  Misa  *****  and  how  do  you  do?  llave  you  forgiven  me 
yet  for  sending  you  such  a lctter  ? I hope  Madam  you  have.  (Ilere, 
may  I beg  that  when  you  favour  me  with  another  letter,  which  I 
hope  will  be  soon,  you  will  all  give  me  as  much  religión  you  please, 
and  as  liltlc  politics  and  “ dingle  dangle " as  possible.)  Like  Mary, 
pray  you  ehoose  that  good  part,  love  to  clirist.  Tliis  yields  peace 
and  happiness,  and  nothing  else  can  do  so.  Would  that  you  felt  the 
trutli  and  sweetness  of  this  ! Must  I agnin  beg  your  forbearance  for 
the  great  liberty  I ara  taking? 

Miss  C *******,  is  all  well  ? I think  I hear  your  reply 
“ Yes,  all  is  well !”  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  And  is  aü,  well  ? 
Well  for  time,  for  death,  and  well  for  etcrnity  ? Be  assured  Ma- 
dam I would  it  may  be  so : and  that  your  conscience  and  ye  word  of 
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God  agree  in  dedaring  “alliswell.”  You  will  overlook  my  free- 
dom.  How  is  ye  littlc  dog  ? 

Mr.  William,  I hope  you  are  much,  yea  quite  recovercd.  May  tlie 
Lord  grant  it  may  be  so ; and  that  you  may  labour  long  in  the 
church,  to  the  comfort  and  salvation  of  many.  I am  now  Cúrate  of 
**********  Population  6000 ! church  elegant  inside,  and 
seats  2300.  Finally,  respected,  and  kind  friends,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  cholera  in  Quebec?  one  in  twenty  seven  carried  off! 
Who  among  us  is  ready  to  die  ? am  I ? are  you  ? you  ? or  you  ? I 
am,  Madam,  your  obedient  humble  servant 


P.S.  I send  this  by  hand  to  town ; Pray  how  does  Miss  ***** 
do?  I must  not  forget  lier ; I am  sorry  to  say  my  Mother,  my 
dcar  aged  (76)  Mother  is  no  more.  The  event  occurred  some  time 
since;  just  about  the  time  of  my  recovery  of  a fever  I llave  liad 
since  I carne  liere.  1 am  now  an  orphan  in  the  wide  world  and 
alone.  Ileaven  is  my  only  home,  now,  and  God  my  only  Parent. 

Specimen  of  German-English  : — 

Chelsea,  22  Nov,  1 fl!tl . 

Most  IIonourable  Sir, — Upon  my  knee  I beag  Sir  G 

par  don  for  teakon  the  liberte  asken  this  favor,  I shall  heave  money 
from  my  Relation  in  Germane  and  so  soon  I Reiceivt  it  I will  bring 

the  two  Pounds  to  Sir  G we  are  in  the  greatest  want  for  it, 

nothing  to  covert  ourself— never — never  I will  for  git  to  be  tank  fall, 

and  God  will  hoer  oure  Prayers  for  Sir  G Ilealt — Habiness — 

and  Blessing,  remain  till  Deadt  Obadient — tankfall. 

Philip  Roll. 


Poetical  Remonstrance  from  a neglected  fair  one,  addressed 


TO  THE  OFFÍCERS  OF  TIIE  —tii  REOIMENT,  WEEDON  HARRACKS, 


Shun  delays,  tliey  breed  remorse, 

Take  tby  time  while  time  is  lent  tbee. 
Creeping  snuils  have  weakest  forcé, 

Fly  tlieir  fault  lest  thou  repent  tbee. 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought ; 
Lingering  Jabours  come  to  nought. 


Iloist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 

Time  and  tide  stay  no  man*»  pleusure  ; 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past, 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom’s  leisure. 

After  wits  are  dearly  bought  ; 

JLet  tby  fore-wit  guide  tby  thought. 


Time  wears  all  bis  locks  before. 

Take  thou  hold  upon  bis  hair  ! 
When  be  flies  be  turns  no  more. 
And  behind  bis  scalp  is  haré. 
Works  adjourned  have  many  stays, 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 


Taking  you  all  together,  you  are  a set  of  cold-blooded  animáis. 
Heaven  defend  me  from  a soldier  witli  not  a spark  of  gallantry  ! 
The  Ladies  all  cry  shame  on  the  — th  and  well  they  may.  From 
what  I llave  seen  of  the  wliole  corps  since  I carne  to  Northampton 
I must  con  elude  that  it  sadly  wants  spirit. 

u Infirin  of  purpose,  give  me  the  dngger  !*' 

A Stranger. 

Tliis  is  not  for  you  in  particular ; no,  it  is  a hit  at  every  oíliccr  of 
yon  : I am  unaequainted  with  the  ñame  of  any  one  in  the  regiment. 
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Specimen  of  Italian-English  : — 

(A  del  ressed  to  Dr.  Arnold.) 


Sir, — Behold  Stracchini,  who  goes  now  to  make  to  yo u a sincere, 
and  truly  confession. 

By  the  threatening  to  be  confined  into  a prison,  the  rubbery 
suffered  last  wintér,  and  the  bankrupt  of  Tenducci  seduccd  me  to  be 
guilty  of  such  behaviour,  with  the  intention  however  to  return  in 
time  all  the  rears,  as  I have  all  ready  done  it.  I would  rather  pass 
the  days  without  any  kiiul  of  subsistancc,  than  to  wrong  Dr.  Arnold 
of  an  e 


As,  jt  confess  the  truth,  are  few  more  subscribers,  which 

have  paid  me  punctually,  and  that  I have  made  use  of  the  money  ; 
1 propose  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  cast  up  the  sum,  and  I promise  now  and 
then  by  bringiug  small  sums  to  extinguish  the  whole  debt.  I would 
propose  to  him  to  leave  the  half-guinea  every  week  ; but  how  can  I 
subsist  ? The  Scholars  dont  pay  the  Master  every  week.  As  soon 
I will  receive  the  money  of  the  lessons  I will  bving  to  yon  the  whole 
till  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  Por  the  future  in  wliat  regards  me, 
will  not  be  such  rears,  and  I hope  that  this  will  serve  to  me  as  a 
good  warning.  My  intention  has  never  been  for  to  cheating  my 
Principal,  and  I hope  that  in  future  Dr.  Arnold  will  huvc  no  occa- 
sion  to  find  matter  for  to  be  against  me,  and  I flatteralso  my  sel  f that 
he  will  be  so  kind  and  generous  to  forgive  me,  and  not  to  comuni- 
eate  as  what  I have  done  it.  I have  done  it  with  an  honest  wiews, 
and  that  for  the  future  will  appear  clear.  I ara,  Sir,  your  most 
h unible  ser  van  t,  A.  Stracchini. 

Reply  of  a lady  rcsiding  ut  Camberwell,  to  an  application  for  the 
character  of  a servant.  There  is  a delightful  simplicity  running 
throughout,  and  it  is  humbly  recommended  as  a model  to  any  lady 
who  may  be  similarly  situated. 

JM,\da3i, — The  same  post  by  which  I received  your  letter  brought 
me  also  one  from  límma  Iloggett,  requesting  me  to  give  her  “a 
character  su  i tabla  lo  the  place  but  as  I make  it  a rule  never  to  give 
one  that  is  falsc,  I shall  without  reference  to  it  proceed  to  answer 
your  enquines  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  her  extcnds.  I believeher 
to  be  perfeetly  sober,  honest,  and  good-tempered.  Steady  she  is  not, 
as  our  sadly  diminished  stock  of  earthenware  can  prove.  In  her  person 
she  is  very  neat  and  clean,  with  the  exception  of  her  vose , which  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  stomaeh  of  any  one ; I gave  her  stuff  to  make 
pocket  handkerchiefs  of,  but  still  no  change  took  place.  In  her 
work  she  is  very  dirty  (though  she  eertainly  kept  the  place  clean 
during  the  first  fortnight).  When  she  first  carne  to  us,  she  could 
not  even  boil  a potatoe : we  taught  her  to  fry  herrings,  and  eggs  and 
bacon,  also  to  boil  cod  and  salmón ; but  her  nose  caused  us  to  do  the 
eooking  ourselves.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a child  can 
cook.  As  she  liad  scalded  her  hand,  we  parted  with  her  before  her 
month’s  notice  was  expired.  I remain,  Madam,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ***** 

Tu  Mrs.  *•*•**•  Harlow,  Essex. 
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The  annexed  crazy  lines,  and  letter,  were  addressed 

FOR  MR.  KEELY; 

Actor  Comí  que,  English  Opera,  Straml. 

To  Mr.  and  IVÍrs.  Keely 

Wlien  on  Life’s  ocean  íirst  Dame  Nature  sent  me, 

One  “ wee  bit  mi  te”  of  Poesy  slie  lent  me  ; 

More  I can’t  make  it — so  must  e’en  conteut  me. 

But  tlie  whole  sum  T ’ll  muster  up  in  toto, 

To  sing  the  wondrous  comic  pow’rs  of  you  tw o. 

Matcliless  ! I swear  by  mirth-inspiring  Plato  1 

The  God  all  men  do  worship — yes,  mir//»-moving 

Pinto — thy  rays  of  gold  lieightén  the  loving 

Couple’s  bliss — shouldVing  thoughts  of  care,  and  shoving — 

No  matter  what.  One  Shakspeare  says,  I’m  certain, 

That  ever  to  good  acting  it  doth  pertain 
To  hold  as  ’twere  (premising  the  green  curtain 
To  be  drawn  up)  to  Nature’s  face  a mirror,” 

Wherein  the  age's  body — T'm  in  error — 

The  age  and  body  of  tíie  time — that’s  Terror, 

Joy,  Grief,  Rage,  et  entera — should  be  shown  up. 

Now  this  same  glass,  you,  and  your  wife,  thut  ’s  grown  up, 

Did  hold  last  night  before  the  Gods,  who,  blown  up 
By  her  sweet  voice  in  song,  loudly  call’d  encore. 

Great  Júpiter  was  I — my  deep  tminder’s  roar 

Deafened  the  rery  Gods — until  once  more 

The  Flageolet*s  most  sweet,  soft  tone,  still'd  all  aproar. 

Sir, — I much  admire  your  comic  talents,  as  wcll  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Keely,  and  have  spent  half  an  hour  agrceably  in  putting  together  a 
few  rhymes  to  tell  you  so. 

I am  a stranger  in  London,  where  I arrived  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  on  the  evening  Covent-Garden  closed.  I saw  you  there — 
and  much  admired  you  as  Major-domo  to  Cindcrclla.  I saw  you 
also  on  the  first  night  of  the  English  Opera,  and  was  delighted  with 
your  dancing  servant  in  the  “ Middle  Temple.” 

I carne  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  as  a common  soldier, 
or  entering  the  navy  as  a seaman,  having  quarrelled  with  my  father 
and  family,  and  qnitted  his  roof  for  ever.  I liad  sume  five-and- 
twcnty  sovereigns  in  my  pocket,  and  of  course  have  been  looking 
about  me  in  town,  before  fixing  my  fate  in  life.  I have  visited  all 
the  theatres  open,  and  have  been  much  disappointed  (sometimes 
disgusted)  in  my  expectations  of  London  performances — at  the 
Surrey,  Cobourg,  Vauxhall,  and  Astley's,  for  I have  seen  good 
acting  in  the  country.  In  short,  I have  some  hopes  that  I niight 
make  an  actor,  tho'  I am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  business  of  the  stage, 
or  indeed  how  I should  set  about  it.  Perhaps  you  wfould  be  kind 
enough  to  bestow  a few  lines  upon  me,  giving  me  some  clue  how 
and  where  to  apply,  to  make  my  debut  as  an  actor.  I have  a good 
memory,  and  ain  in  height  and  make  something  like  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wrench,  I believe)  who  played  Peter  Shack  to  your  Paul  last 
evening.  With  much  respect  for  your  talents,  I have  the  honour  to 
remain,  your  obedient  humble  servant,  Vandeest  Luown. 

Age  22. — July  Otb,  1U29. 

A letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  French  Ilorn  Dining  Iloom, 
Crutched  Friars,  will  reach  me. 

Specimen  of  a professed  Hibernian  letter-writer,  who  has  been 
called  in  to  practise  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  London. 
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Noble  Sik, — Your  memorialist  Margret  Donaghey  mother  of 
James  Donaghey  Soldicr  in  H.M.  59th  Regtfoot,  native  of  Greenfíeld 
Parish  of  Aghadowey  county  Londonderry — Humbly  soliciteth  in 
the  most  tender  and  endearing  beseeehes  the  elemeney  of  your  be- 
nigii  benignity  To  make  sereli  and  enquest  concerning  her  son  James 
Donaghey  Who  enlisted  in  Coleraine  and  has  heard  no  accompt  of 
him  since  Aprill  1613  he  was  then  in  Chichester  in  England  and  hopes 
the  Sublimity  of  your  Renowned  Highness  may  íeelingly  consider 
the  Grievcd  xnind  of  a Keliet  and  Mother  of  a Soldier  after  the  hor- 
rors  of  war.  from  receivingno  intelligence  of  my  Son  &c  May  con- 
descend  to  Remit  unto  me  what  accompt  are  to  be  found  of  him 
and  how  I may  correctly  addrcss  to  find  intelligence  as  I adressed 
already  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Paul  Recotr  of  the  Parish  But 
received  no  answer  My  Relationship  to  him  are  certifyable  by  the 
Local  Magistrates  &c  James  Orr  Alexander  Orr  &c. 

When  your  bounty  is  pleased  to  remit  me  Information  please  to 
Direct  to  Memorialist  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Me  Farlin  Merclmnt 
of  Greenfíeld.  And  I as  in  duty  bound  will  pray  Greenfíeld 
Septr  22  1815, 

11.  M.  Service.— -To  the  Noble  Secretary  of  the  War  Oífiee,  London,  England. 

Written  by  a poor  French  teacher  on  his  death-bed ; in  fact,  it 
rnay  be  called  his  will,  and  he  has  very  carefully  worded  the  dis- 
posai  of  his  property. 

I no,  under  written,  empower  my  legitimate  wife  to  receive,  for 
me,  One  Guinea,  which  still  remains  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Seott,  a 
Boarding  School  master,  living  in  London  — Fen  church  Street 
Nber  lrst.  in  the  city,  for  my  French  Lcssons  given  to  four  prívate 
pupils  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  per  quarter  for  each  of  them.  I 
must  observe  that,  though  my  lessons-quarter  be  ended,  I could 
hitherto  receive,  cven  in  several  times,  piecemeal,  and  by  dríblete, 
but  three  guineas  only  ! ! ! Equity,  no  doiibt,  is  a virtue  which  be- 
longs  to  every  civilized  country ; and  in  spite  of  my  quality  as  a 
Foreigner,  I daré  respectfully  to  confide  in  the  Impartial  Integrity 
of  my  most  honoured  adoptive  Magistrates. 

Lours  Etiennb  Robert  Flozitier. 

f»í),  Berwick  Street,  Solio  Square. 

Specimen  of  Hindoo-English  writing: 

7 Feb.  1827. 

Gentleman  Sin, — I ani  very  much  happy  to  inform  yon  and 
to  hegs  lea  ve  I have  sent  down  for  your  breakfast  for  it  ñ pieees  of 
Mackred  fishes  and  8 Tümbilate*  Fishes — I present  to  of  all  your 
honour  I brought  over  for  the  Officers  Breakfast  for  it  on  the  March 
— very  good  and  very  nice  fishes —and  best  of  all  complement  to 
your  honour  ahd  Mesara,  feet — I pray  to  God,  ever  time  long  Ufe 
shall  ever  pray.  I am  Sir  your  most  obedient  very  humble  servant, 

Ulladey  Pitón,  JMess-Man,  47thRegt. 

Specimen  of  Spanish-English  from  Fcrdinand  Sor,  the  very  cele- 
brated  guitar-player: 

My  de au  Mu.  Pkakk, — I ’ll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  at 
sending  to  me  by  the  bearer  the  orders  for  four  that  you  had  the 

♦ Quene— Tnmurintl  fish  ? 
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THIS  post-bag; 


goodness  to  promise  yesterday,  and  at  the  same  time  the  score  of 
my  song  if  the  eopiest  has  donet  with  it. 

’Could  yon  oblige  me  again  with  three  orders  for  Friday?  I am 
adraid  you  will  find  me  troblesome,  but  that’s  your  fault — Why  do 
you  are  so  kirul  with  your  devoted  friend  F.  Son  ? 

Not  the  lcast  amusing,  in  more  ways  than  oiie,  is  the  invitation 
letter  of  the  late  worthy  Doctor  Kitchener  : 

Mr  de  ah  Sir, — The  honor  of  your  company  is  requested,  to  diñe 
with  The  Cohmittee  of  Taste,  on  Sunday,  Oetober  3rd. 

The  specimens  will  be  placed  on  the  table  at  Five  o’clock  pre- 
cise ly,  when  the  business  of  the  day  will  immediately  commence. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Kitciiexer,  Secretary. 

43,  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that, — 

lst.  An  invitation  to  ETA-BETA-PI  must  be  answered  in  writ- 
ing  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  received — within  twenty-four 
hours  at  latest,  reckoning  from  that  on  which  it  is  dated  ; other- 
wise  the  Secretary  will  have  the  profound  regret  to  feel  that  the 
invitation  has  been  definitively  declined. 

2ndly.  The  Secretary  having  represented  that  the  perfection  of 
several  of  the  preparations  is  so  exquisitely  evanescent,  that  the 
delay  of  one  minute  after  their  arrival  at  the  meridian  of  concoc- 
tion  will  render  them  no  longer  worthy  of  Men  of  Taste  ; 
Thercfore,  to  ensure  the  punctual  attendance  of  those  Illustrious 
Gastrophilists,  who  on  grand  occasions  are  invited  to  join  this 
Higli  Tribunal  of  Taste — for  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  benefit 
of  their  country,  it  is  irrevocably  resolved,  K That  the  Janitor  be 
ordered  not  to  admit  any  visitor,  of  whatever  eminence  of  appe- 
tite,  after  the  hour  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  announced  that 
the  specimens  are  ready.  By  order  of  the  Committee. 

William  Kitchener,  Sec. 

A specimen  of  the  concise  style  (in  verse),  from  T.  Dibdin  to  R. 
B.  Peake,  dated  Surrey  Theatre,  Feb.  12,  1821. 

Dear  Sir — 

Excuse  so  many  troublesomc  letters, 

And  lend  me  (till  Wednesday)  a pair  of  fetters. 

Dear  P. 

Yours,  D. 

Two  brothers,  well-known  in  the  thcatrical  world,  and  who  re- 
sided  next  door  to  each  other,  had  been  living  somewhat  too  freely 
in  regard  to  wine:  the  eider  brother  made  a vow,  that  for  a certain 
period  he  would  take  no  liquor  stronger  than  codee:  on  the  first 
evening  after  this  resolve,  the  younger  brother  sent  in  the  íbllow- 
ing  epistle  tohis  neighbour: — 

How  is  it  with  you,  man?  Art  yet  like  unto  the  Frenchman's 
horse  ? Hast  turned  thy  cork-scrcw  out  to  grass  ? and  sippest  thou 
real  Mocha  ? or  have  all  thy  promises  been  like  unto  the  idlc  wind, 
which  thou  regardest  not?  Tell  me,  most  rash  experimentalist, 
how  fares  the  inner  man?  Is  the  wit  fíner  than  thejuice  of  the 
grape  ? and  dost  thou  sit  with  empty  bottle,  quafling  the  Turkish 
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bevernge,  fined  and  refined  with  isinglass  ? Solve  tliese  queries, 
that  I may  coramence  walking  in  thy  ways  at  ray  most  early  con- 
venience.  Shouldst  thou  survive  this  one  day's  tria!,  thou  art  more 
than  mortal  man,  and  I will  say,  as  Faustus  said  to  Mephistophiles, 
a Master,  how  I honour  thee.’'  Send  not  excuses,  plcading  the  cold- 
tiess  of  the  weatber,  &c.  &c.,  or  such-like  reasons  for  avoidíng  chi- 
vairous  exploits ; but  let  me  hear  thou  hast  kept  thy  word,  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  profound  adoration  of  thy  brother. 

Nov.  17,  Seven,  Evening.  Bacchus's  Chief  Mate. 

Five  doors  from  any  public-house  ; and  licensed  to  drink  foreign 
wines  ! 

An  epistle  from  the  late  renowned  Simpson,  of  the  late  Vauxhall 
Gárdens,  should  command  a place  in  every  well-regulated  collection 
of  letters.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  “ much  ado  about  no- 
thing  ” from  the  pen  of  that  learned  gentleman. 

Most  respected  Sin, — I on  Thursday  last  had  infinite  plcasure 
in  enelosing  you  an  admission  for  two  to  the  Roy  al  Property  last 
night,  (and  which  I am  happy  to  learn  carne  into  the  Royal  Gardens, 
last  night.)  and  very  respectfully  solicited  by  the  return  of  the  post 
an  order  for  the  Royal  English  Opera  on  Tuesday  next  the  28th 
of  August,  but  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  up  to  the  present  mn- 
ment,  JO  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  I have  not  had  the  highly 
prized  honour  of  having  a letter  even  in  reply  to  mine  of  Thursday 
last  ; therefore,  thinking  that  there  inust  be  sorne  mistake,  again 
take  tlie  liberty,  much  respected  Sir,  of  respectfully  soliciting  by 
the  return  of  the  post  the  great  favour  of  an  order  for  two  for  Tues- 
day next,  the  2ftth  of  August.  I would  not,  Sir,  by  any  means  ob- 
trude  on  your  kindness  if  orders  for  the  Royal  English  Opera  were 
not  given  at  all,  but  I do  assure  you,  respected  Sir,  my  own  son 
(who  is  a clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England)  was  taken  by  a friend  of 
his  to  the  Royal  English  Opera  by  an  order  for  two,  which  his 
friend  had  obtained,  and  was  highly  entertaincd  last  night.  1 there- 
fore hope,  respected  Sir,  that  you  will  comply  with  my  humble 
recjuest,  and  I shall  at  all  times  feel  great  pleasure  in  comply ing 
with  your  commands  at  all  times  for  the  Royal  Gardens. 

I most  respectfully  beg  to  npologise  most  sincerely,  kirnl  Sir, 
for  the  very  great  blunder  which  my  messenger  committed  in  his 
eagerness  to  run  off  with  my  letter  of  Thursday  last,  in  leaving  the 
Two-pence  behind  him  on  my  desk,  which  I had  given  him  (to 
pay  the  postage  of  my  letter),  and  for  which  great  blunder  I most 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon  ; for  my  principie  is,  that,  where  a per- 
son  asks  a favour,  he  ought  in  duty  bound  to  pay  the  postage  of 
that  letter.  But,  respected  Sir,  never  pay  the  postage  of  any  letters 
to  me,  for  all  my  letters  are  paid  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Royal 
Property,  and,  of  course,  free  to  me. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  every  sense  of  gratitude,much 
respected  Sir,  your  infinitely  obliged,  and  very  devoted,  obedient 
humble  servant,  C.  H.  Simpson. 

Royal  Gardens,  Vnuxball,  Saturday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

To  R.  II.  Peake,  Esq.  &c.  ¿ice.  ¿ice. 

There  ’s  a ceremonious  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ! Vauxhall 
was  nothing  without  him  ; but  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  was 
something  without  Vauxhall ! 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANACREON. 


Gentle  Anacreon  ! blltbcst  of  raen  ! 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— ob,  strike  tliem  again  . 
Tkcre  are  inaids  tó  be  kiss’d,  there  is  wine  to  be  quatt  d, 

There  is  jov  in  tlie  lip,  there  is  mirth  in  the  draught,— 

There  are  ilowers,  there  are  leaves,  there  are  sweet  voices  stiil,- 
There  's  a charra  in  the  wood,  and  a churra  in  the  rill, 

There  are  strains  of  wild  nnisic  to  thrill  thy  oíd  venís,— 

All,  all  are  nut  fled  from  thine  uncient  domaras. 

’ Gentle  Anacreon  1 blithest  of  raen  l 
Where  are  thy  liarp-strings  ? — oh,  stnke  tliem  again  . 

Tlie  world  has  grown  oíd,  but  the  banquet  is  spread. 

So  come  with  the  myrtle  wreath  twined  round  thy  liead ; 

Come,  join  in  the  blitlie  jest,  and  jora  in  the  song, 

And  late  shall  the  wine-cup  our  sweet  honra  prolong  ; 

And  though,  ’midst  the  revel,  oíd  Time  may  fly  íast, 

Thou  shalt  dream  thyself  back  to  the  days  of  the  past. 

Gentle  Anacreon  ! blithest  ot  men  ! 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ? — oh,  stnke  tliem  again 

The  world  has  grown  oíd,  but  its  maidens  are  young. 

And  silv’ry  the  music  tlmt  drops  from  their  txmgue, 

They  weave  the  wild  dance,  aml  they  wake  the  softstrain  , 
Come  amongst  tliem,  Anacreon,  araongst  tliem  » 

Thou  shalt  sit  in  the  midst,  and  their  knig  thou  shalt  be, 
Come,  hie  to  their  gambols,  Anacreon,  with  me  . 

Gentle  Anacreon  ! blithest  oi  raen  I 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ? — oh,  stnke  tliem  again  * 

They  have  deck’d  thee,  Anacreon,  a sweet  groen  wood  bower, 
’Tisunacorch’d  by  the  sun,  >tis  unscathed  by  the  shower  i 
The  birds  never  die  there,  the  Ilowers  never  fade, 

And  none  e’er  grow  oíd  ’neath  ns  magical  shadt ; 

And  the  duraseis  are  twining  a wreath  for  thee  there 
Of  the  asphodel  leaves  and  the  lash  maiden-huir. 

Gentle  Anacreon  ! blithest  of  men  I . . 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— oh,  stnke  tliem  agmi  . 

We  want  thee,  Anacreon,-the  world  has  g*own  oíd, 
lis  heart-stríngs  are  snapp’d,  and  its  pul*»»  cold  • 

Its  harps  are  aU  tuneless,  its  hornea  all  torlor.i, 

Its  twilight  has  come,  and  o erpast  is  its  morn  . 

Tt  is  palsied  with  care,  it  is  haggard  with  para,— 

We  want  thee,  Anacreon,  we  want  thee  again  . 

Gentle  Anacreon  ! blithest  of  men  . 

Where  are  thy  harp-strings  ?— oh,  stnke  tkem  ag 

But  come  thou,  Anacreon,— oh,  basten  away, 

And  the  nielit  of  the  carth  wiU  be  tnrn  d ínto  dav  ; 

The  blithe  birds  wiU  caro),  the  fresh  ilowers  wiU  sprrag, 

The  vonth  will  be  joyous,  the  maúlen  WiU  srag  ; 

We^m  lauTh,  we  mil  fJast,  we  wül  breakou  r dull  chara, - 
We  want  thee,  Anacreon.  we  want  thee  again  . 

Where  arTS^^ip^^g8  ?— °h>  8trike  them  ***'*  ' 
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THE  GAOL  OIIAPLAIN ; 

oh,  A DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE’S  VOLUME. 


CIIAPTKR  XLVII. 

OFFENDED  DIGNITY. 

He  is  happy  whose  circurastances  suít  his  temper ; but  he  is  more  excellent  who 
can  suít  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. — David  Hume. 

Whence  comes  it  that  in  so  many  minds  autumn  is  associated  with 
melancholy  and  gloom  ? Mucli  is  there  in  its  sombre  liues  and  grate- 
ful  stillness  tor  sootlie,  mucli  to  softcn,  much  to  calm ; little,  sureíy,  to 
depress  or  sadden.  What  more  glorious  tlian  October ! The  very 
hedges  are  brilliant  with  the  ricli  colour  of  tlieir  dying  leaves  and  their 
various  berries — the  black  privet  and  buckthorn,  the  hips  and  liaws  of 
briglit  scarlet  and  deep  crimson.  The  ruddy  squirrel  is  busily  em- 
ployed  beneath  the  beecli-trees  feasting  on  their  fallen  nuts,  the  hap- 
piestand  liveliest  of  gratified  epicures  ; the  varied  and  peculiar  cries  of 
the  woodpecker,  and  the  jay,  and  the  solitary  raven,  may  be  distinctly 
heard  ; wliile  the  woods,  in  all  their  solemn  magnificence  of  colours, 
scarlet,  crimson,  tawny,  palé  yellow,  and  richest  russet,  present  a com- 
binaron of  liues  never  seen  in  our  climate  but  in  autumn.  Say,  from 
this  deep-reposing  loveliness  of  nature,  does  not  the  mind  revert  to  the 
beneficent  Creator  above,  and  tlie  lipa  utter  involuntarily  words  of  ear- 
nest  gratitude  to  Him,  for  the  beauty  and  varied  attractions  with  which 
he  has  adorned  the  abode  of  his  acknowledged  children  ? 

Thankful  for  the  refreshment  which  these  quiet  regions  breathe 
upon  the  spirit,  1 liad  toiled  along  a path  shadowed  bv  sombre  masses 
of  forest-trees  up  the  steep  ascent,  on  the  crown  of  which  the  gaol  was 
piled,  when  my  reverie  was  closed,  abruptly  enough,  by  the  exclama- 
tion  which  greeted  me  as  I passed  the  portal, — 

“Angels  in  temper — language — actions — intentions, — that  's  wliat 
gaolers  of  the  present  day  sliould  be  ! — proof  against  every  affront,  and 
íudifferent  to  every  insult.” 

The  governor  was  the  speaker,  and  looked  superlatively  pcttish. 

í€  Anything  un  usual,  Mr.  Croak?” 

<fUuusuall — oh  no! — quite  the  contrury.  This  is  only  the  third 
refused  letter — rc/'itsed,  sir,  remember,”  laying  special  emphasis  on  the 
term,  “ which  has  been  returned  to  me  within  the  last  fortnight.  Now, 
is  it  decent,  is  it  endurable,  that  a person  filling  my  oilicial  situation 
sliould  be  exposed  to  sucli  repeated  indignities?  ” 

lie  pusbeu  towards  me  as  he  spoke  three  villanously  soiled  epistles, 
and  tapped  with  indignnnt  energy  the  cover  of  each,  as  he  hade  me 
note  the  address.  I did  so ; but,  after  a lengthened  scrutiny,  could 
discover  notliing  offensive* 

Ci  What  is  there  liere  to  disconcert  yon  ? ” 

frMuch,”  said  lie  angrily ; “and,  upon  explanation,  you'll  agree 
with  me.  The  Legislature, — be  cause  a gaoler  has  littlc  to  do,  and 
ampie  leisure, — reqilires  him  to  send  to  the  fatlier  or  mother  of  every 
prisoner  in  his  custody  undcr  age  a not  i fi  catión  of  the  day  on  which 
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their  son’s  or  daughter’s  imprisonment  will  expire.  The  minute  is  to 
this  elFect : — 

4 Gao!,  May  lst,  18 — 

‘ Tliis  is  to  acquaint  you  tliat  your  daughter,  Amelia  Botherby,  will 
be  discharged  froui  this  gaol  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  at  about  8 

A.  M. 

1 John  Ckoak,  Governor. 

1 To  John  Botheruy,  Rag  Merchant, 

< Windy  Noolc,  Bugshot.* 

Well ! this  polite  and  precise  announcement  of  an  impending  family 
occurrence  Mr.  Bothcrby  declines  receiving ! It  is  returnea  to  me. 
Not  tliat  I\Ir.  Botherby  is  * unknown/  or  that  he  is  f removed  from  his 
late  residence/  or  that  he  * eannot  be  found  but  * refused ' is  marked 
legibly  on  the  cover.  What  do  people  in  their  class  of  life,"  continued 
]\Ir.  Croak  vehemently,  €€  care  about  the  locality  where  Miss  Amelia 
or  Master  James  is  spending  a few  months  of  his  or  her  minority  ? 
Where  their  children  may  be,  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  gives  them  slight  concern.  The  main  point  is,  that  they  escape 
the  burden  of  their  maintenance : have  neither  to  feed  ñor  clotlie  them. 
In  the  interim,  as  lmmanity  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  gooler’s  time 
is  occupied  in  writing  letters  to  parties  who  will  not  open  them  ! " 

**  Did  you  pre-pay  them  ? ” 

4f Where  was  my  authority  so  to  do?'*  cried  my  companion  testily. 
“ The  visiting  justices  gave  none.  1 did  as  I was  directed — wrote, 
and  posted  my  letter." 

“ But  how  could  you  expect  parties  like  these — steeped  in  poverty, 
and  perhaps  wanting  a zneal — to  accept  from  the  postman  an  unpaid 
letter  ? ” 

“ Their  atfair,  sir,  not  mine." 

I would  not  let  him  off  so  easily. 

“ The  postage  rate,  though  but  twopence,  they  might  be  unable  to 
meet ; and  if  so,  their  insulting  you  by  refusing  your  letter,  is  on  their 
part  involuntary.  Huuianity  teaches — " 

" Oh,  if  that  be  your  watchword,”  said  Mr.  Croak,  now  thoroughly 
roused,  “ further  argument  is  useless.  I 'm  sick  of  the  term.  Hu- 
manity  ! — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! By  and  by,  prisons  will  be  warmed  with  hot 
air,  and  rendered  quite  desirable  places  of  genteel  resort.  It  is  easv 
to  foresee  to  what  extravagance  the  current  of  popular  opinión  will 
carry  prison  discipline.  Ere  long  I shall  have  to  ask  the  lady  prisoner 
what  joint  she  prefers  for  dinuer,  and  the  male  whether  a cigar,  on 
steppiug  from  the  wheel,  would  not  be  agreeable  ! Humanity ! — 
show  7¡it’  sume,  and  don't  expose  me  to  unnecessary  impertinence,  in- 
sult,  and  indignity." 

With  a míen  anything  but  calm,  and  steps  the  reverse  of  measured, 
Mr.  Croak  depar teíl. 

And  yet,  methought,  if  any  individual  connected  with  the  prison 
has  to  complain  of  enduring  “ indignity,"  the  chaplain  may  say  with 
truth  he  has  to  swallow  his  full  share.  His  ])osition  is  anomalous 
enough.  He  is  un  ecclesiastical  oíhcer,  and  yet  removeable  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  lay  magistrates.  Iustead  of  being,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
amenable  only  to  his  bishop,  hisspiritual  superior,  the  justices  assembled 
in  general  or  quarter  sessions  have  the  power  of  displucing  him  — ay, 
and  of  sevcrely  censuring  him  both  before  and  after  the  act  of  remov- 
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ing  bim.  Add  to  tliis,  that  wliile  liis  duties  are  necessarily  painful, 
wiiile  he  has  continually  to  reprove,  and  condemn,  and  denounce,  rare 
and  slender  are  liis  opportunities  of  aiding  and  relieving  those  com- 
mitted  to  his  cure.  Painful  cases  may  present  themselves  where  aid 
wonld  be  welcome  and  opportune ; but  that  aid,  save  and  except  from 
liis  own  slender  pittance,  he  is  unable  to  aflbrd.  OJhciully  he  is  power- 
less.  I contend  that  every  clmplain  should  llave  a fund,  were  it  only 
ten  guineas  per  annum,  placed  at  liis  solé  and  uncontrolled  disposal 
among  destitute  and  well-conducted  prisoners.  Require  from  him  an 
account  of  its  disbursenient  as  minute  as  you  think  tit.  Exact  from 
him  ñame  and  age  of  party,  date  of  relief,  and  recommendatory  qua- 
üty, — compel  him  to  render  the  strictest  account  of  his  stewardship  ; 
but  be  just,  and  with  his  manyand  painful  duties  connect  some  kindly, 
cheering,  grateful  oíhce.  With  the  warnings  of  the  religious  tcacher 
blend  the  friendly  aid  of  the  almoner. 

Cases  demanding  the  most  merciful  consideration  are  constantly 
passing  under  a chaplain’s  notice. 

A meager,  ill-clad,  wretched-looking  woman,  deserted  by  her  luis- 
band,  and  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  presents  herself  at  the  door  of 
a unión  workhouse,  and  clamours  for  relief : it  is  denied — she  is  foot- 
sore,  famine-stricken,  helpless,  desperate.  Ilungergnaws  at  her  lieart, 
and  thorough  ex  ha  ustión  chains  her  to  the  spot.  She  seizes  the  first 
missile  at  liand,  and  breaks  the  workhouse  Windows.  “Now,"  she  ex- 
claims,  “ l um  a criminal;  you  uiust  commit  me:  you  liave  denied  me 
food  and  shelter  at  the  workhouse:  now — íind  me  botli  witliin  a 
prison."  • 

She  is  coinmitted  for  ten,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days.  The  period 
of  her  punishmcnt  expires.  The  prisou-door  is  opened  to  her ; and 
she  is  once  more  cast  pennyless  and  friendless  upon  the  coid  cliarity  of 
the  world. 

I ask,  is  tliis  not  a case  in  wliicli  the  Cbaplain  should  liave  the  power 
— he  unquestionably  would  liave  the  inclination — to  afFord  temporary, 
but  most  welcome  aid  ? 

Take  another  instance.  Two  poor  fellows,  father  and  son — labourers 
— after  having  been  four  montlis  out  of  employment,  walk  from  their 
own  lióme,  seventy-six  miles  distant,  to  a village — cali  it  Flintertou — 
where  there  are  íime-works.  Here,  tliey  liave  been  told,  hands  are 
wanted;  and  here  they  have  lioped  to  lind  work.  They  are  disap- 
pointed.  II unían  lahour  at  Flintertou,  as  in  some  otlier  places,  is  at  a 
discount.  The  owner,  they  are  given  to  understand,  has  already  more 
nien  on  the  wnrks  than  he  can  conven ieutly  employ.  Night  is  coming 
on.  Iieartsiek — famished — spent  with  fatigue — and  thoroughly  de- 

spondent,  they  present  themselves  at  the  gate  of  the  nearest  ÍJnion 
Workhouse,  and  beg  for  relief.  It  is  granted.  A night's  lodging  is 
afforded,  and  food.  A meal  is  given  them  that  evening  before  they  go 
to  rest ; and  another  in  the  morning  when  they  rise.  Tliev  now  pre- 
pare to  resume  their  journey,  and  seurch  after  work.  They  are  de- 
tained  : they  demand  the  reason. 

“ You  must  render  an  equivulent,"  says  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, <(  for  the  food  and  shelter  you  liave  received." 

“ We  thought  botli  were  given  us,  ” say  the  unfortunates. 

u rl  lien  you  thought  wrong : you  must  pay  for  them/' 

u Iiow  ? " 

" % labour.  I order  eacli  of  you  to  break  those  two  heaps  of  stone 
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into  bits  tlie  size  of  a crown-piece ; to  pump,  eacli,  thirty  pails  full  of 
water;  and  to  dig  and  ralee  over  íine  tliat  square  plot  of  garden- 
ground.  TJiat  done , go  when  you  will,  and  wliere  you  will,  and  as 
soon  as  you  will/* 

The  nieu  altempt  the  task  enjoined  tliem ; but,  pliysically,  are 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  They  are  worn  down  by  previous  suíiering  ; 
liave  been  four  months  out  of  work ; frequently  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  ; llave  journeyed  on  foot  seventy-six  miles  ; their  bodily 
strengtli  is  prostrated ; they  are  feeble,  faint,  powerless.  After  a de- 
sperate  struggle  of  two  hours*  they  malee  a piteous  appeal  to  the  mas- 
ter  of  the  workhouse ; relate  their  past  sufferings ; and  declare  their 
inability,  from  laek  of  strengtli,  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  task. 

“ Chéats  and  vagabonds  ! *'  is  the  reply.  “ Rank  rebellion ! If  you 
won't  work  in  the  Union,  you  shall  try  the  tread-wheel  in  the  prison/' 

They  are  brought  before  a mngistrate.  Proof  is  given,  tliat,  after 
having  received  food  and  shelter,  they  liave  refused  to  work.  The  provi- 
sions  of  " The  New  Puor  Law  " are  peremntory  and  stringent.  The  civil 
mngistrate  feels  himself  “ compelled  to  auniinister  the  law  as  he  iinds 
it/'  The  men  attempt  no  denial  of  the  line  of  conduct  imputed  to 
tliem,  and  are  each  committed  for  a fortnight  to  prison  ; and  to  their 
senteuce  is  added  “ liard  labour.” 

The  fortnight  expires,  and  ihese  unhappy  men  are  released.  But 
how  does  freedom  find  them  ? Seventy-six  miles  from  lióme  ; penny- 
less,  friendless,  homeless.  The  wants  of  nature  must  be  supplieu : 
but  how  ? They  have  no  means  of  purchasing  food  : are  they  to  pro- 
cure it  by  theft  ? Their  very  destitution  suggests  to  them  the  readi- 
ness  of  relief  by  means  of  crime.  Mere,  then,  is  another  sad  case 
wliich  the  Chaplain  ought  to  have  means  to  reach,  temporarily,  but 
effectually. 

It  is  not  a suílicient  answer  to  this  statement,  tliat  visiting  justic.es 
have  power,  on  the  recoinmendation  of  the  gaoler,  to  direct  that  “ a 
modérate  sum  of  money  shall  be  given  and  paid  to  every  diseharged 
prisoner  who  shall  not  ha^b  the  means  of  returning  to  his  or  her 
family,  or  place  of  settlement,  or  resorting  to  any  place  of  employment 
or  honest  occupation." 

The  gaoler  cannot  bestow  one  sixpence  by  way  of  relief  on  any  dis- 
charged  prisoner  without  the  previous  sanction  and  direction  of  a 
visiting  justice.  Visiting  justices  ure  not  always  at.  hand.  Gaolers 
are  slow  to  perceive  merit  in  diseharged  piisoners,  or  to  admit  their 
pressing  need  of  relief.  Moreover,  county  magistrates  are  sometimes, 
in  minor  points,  remarkably  jealous  guardians  of  the  publie  purse. 

The  Chaplain  is  the  party  in  whom  shonld  be  vested  a discretionary 
power  of  relieving,  encouraging,  and  rewarding.  This  accords  witli 
his  calling,  his  duties,  and  the  sacred  trutlis  he  is,  day  by  day,  an- 
nouncing. 

No  destílate  prisoner — if  it  be  a first  offence— should,  in  my 
liumble  judgment,  be  dismissed  from  confinement  without  being  fur- 
nished  with  means  to  procure  shelter  and  suslenuncc  for  the  Jir si  for  ti) - 
eight  hours  after  reléase. 

A bold  conclusión  perhaps  ! Impcrtinent  in  the  liighest  degree 
from  a Chaplain ; whom  silence  best  befits;  whose  opinions  are  value- 
less ; and  whose  suggestions  wliat  visiting  justice  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  adopt  ? 
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CHAPTJ2R  XXXIX. 

Tlie  BnllSuppor.— Clara  seurcely  kuows  wlietlier  to  be  rery  glad  er  v«rj-  sorry. 

Mastkr  NEvrttB’s  complaint,  whicli  imprisoneil  the  poor  tró- 
vemeos in  the  nursery,  was  « compound  of  ill-teraper  and  indices- 
tion ; and,  having  amused  himself  by  venting  his  fractious  ¿pirií 
«pon  Ciara  for  the  space  oí  three  quadrilles,  as  could  be  reckóned 
by  the  sound  oí  the  bapd  in  the  drawing-roé&i,  he  insisted  upon  get- 
ting  into  bed  with  his _ e.lot.hcs  on,  and  went  to  sleep.  At  lenffth  the 
íiiusic  ceased,  and  whdst  Clara  was  wondering  how  long  her  ínjnri- 
sonment  would  continué,  she  heard  light  footsteps  nscendine  thé 
8 tan-case,  accompaoied  by  a musical  laugh,  and  the»  Amy  Grautham 
carne  ítito  the  nursery,  foílowed  by  Herbert. 

" ■l*1,ereI!,  1s.au,TA'”/'  ‘'y°,n"  knight-errant  has  come  to  reléase 
yon.  I told  hnu  I did  not  know  what  Mrs.  Constable  would  say  if 
she  heard  of  ít.  But  he  is  ternbly  headstrong."  ^ 

“ Who  would  not  daré  anything  for  the  society  of  two  such  bellas  * 
replied  her  cousin,  bowing  tu  each.  J wats, 

“Oh,  my  dear  Ilerbert/'  said  Amy,  lauffhmjr  “don’t 
compliments ; keep  them  all  for  Clara.  I am  íure  we  ’ hL 
stand  euch  other;  don’t  we,  coz?”  L qU,te  under- 

She  extended  her  liand  towards  Herbert,  smiline-  • m.l  ,i.„„  , 

mosti  .nnuediatelya  cloud  passed  over  her  face,  and”  she  s/ghej 

“ My  goodness.  Amy  1"  exclaimed  Herbert  « Vn„  i 

•** — i-  ¿ 

“ I thought  y ou  carne  to  take  Clara  down  to  supper  ?s>  renlied  Mi  - - 
Grautham,  wishing  to  tura  the  subjcct.  pnedMiss 

"Ofcourse  I did:  and  we  must  make  liaste  if  «•=  . 

seat.  AUous!  that  Walt/,  has  finished.”  Wsh  to  Set  “ 

And  taking  one  on  either  arm,  he  descended  witli  his  fair  com 
panions  to  the  drawmg-room  landhig,  where  tl.ey  were  ch  -cked  bv 
the  nnposing  tram  of  costumes,  which  went  cruslun¿  rustll™ 
glittering  down  the  staircase.  misning,  nistlmg,  and 

Very  brilliant  indeeddid  the  supper-tablc  look  wiib  it*  1 , 
oí  twinkling  lights,  its  burnished  epergnes,  and  sparkíiíig  «KJ 
cut-glass,  coruseatiiig  in  all  directions.  And-brii/hter  «*jh  i 
flashing  eyes  that  lighted  up  about  it ; and  plea’fmt  t—*  ^ 
were  the  perfumed  silky  tresses  that  flung  thrir  odour  iroimd  min°n 
lmg  with  those  oí  the  scented  bouquets  placed  alono-  Ule  table  ffr 
which  so  roany  cxutics  h&d  bcc*n  de.spoiletl  Anrl  . r 

plomes,  and  shining  head-dresses  i„  anin'ated  confu  i.T^  WaV"’g 
dircction.  Therc  were  peáis  of  soft  lauM  ter  re"  í "i,"1  e\'ery 
licate  wit,  and  refined  compliments : the^circ^ngtánce  o? he*  °f-de' 
•««y  *».  ci  ¿i,o  eooou». 
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dulge  in  mirth-creating  retorts  or  allusions.  And  then  carne  the 
sharp  reporta  of  the  fringed  and  sugared  artillery  that  guarded  the 
pcitisserie  ; and  the  joyous  explosión  of  champagne  bottles,  as  the 
corks  leapt  forth  from  their  prison-fetters,  followcd  by  the  creammg 
>vine,  Avhose  transient  bewilderment  inade  the  laugliter  more  Joud- 
ly  musical,  the  compliment  more  daring,  and  the  rejoinder  more 

1 A glorious  thing  at  an  evening-party  is  champagne : though  it 
does  not  behove  yon  to  speak  about  it  afterwards  with  rapture,  lest 
others  should  imagine  it  Avas  not  a wonted  beverage  at  the  réumons 
you  are  accustomed  to  attend.  But  still,  it  is  a >vondrous  produc- 
tion  to  be  obtained  from  such  a modest  berry  as  a grape.  Science 
shoAvs  us  that  subtle  gases  may  be  compressed  until  their  atoms 
are  driven  into  a liquid  form  ; we  look  upon  champagne  as  the  fluid 
condensed  from  vivifving  and  etliereal  essences,  which  in  their  free 
state  combine  to  produce  wit,  joy,  and  flirtution.  Champagne  knoAvs 
its  power,  and  even  appears  proud  of  it.  It  is  impatient  ot  restraint 
from  Avire  and  foil : it  rushes  into  the  glass  as  if  it  had  an  idea  that 
every  fairy-bubble  rising  to  its  surface  contuined  an  epigram  or 
pointed  allusion:  it  leaps  to  the  red  lips  of  Avomen,  as  though  it 
loved  to  kiss  them  in  its  very  gallantry.  And  the  red  lips,  as  far  as 
the  champagne  is  concerned,  never  object  to  return  the  compliment. 

In  the  general  crush  for  places,  seats  at  the  table  were  somewhat 
at  a premium.  But  even  this,  in  some  cases,  added  eujoyment  to  the 
repast ; for  many  snug  parties  Avere  formed  in  ont-of-the-way  situa- 

tions, at  side-boards,  and  tray-stands,  and  Avimlow-seats  ; at  Avhieh, 

though  there  Avas  not  quite  so  mueli  noise  as  at  the  long  tables,  per- 
haps  a great  deal  more  Avas  going  on.  For  it  Avas  there  that  voices 
spake  Ioav,  and  eyes  looked  a great  deal  more  tlian  the  tongue  either 
dared,  or  Avas  able,  to  express.  It  avus  here  that  the  pomted  shoe  of 
the  middle  ages  carne  so  closely  to  the  tmy  satín  slipper  of  modern 
times  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  times  it  quite  touched  it,  whilat  a 
treraulous  vibration  ran  through  the  dress  from  beneath  Avilóse  bor- 

der  it  peeped  forth.  „ , _ .11 

Amy,  Clara,  and  Herbert  Avere  too  late  to  find  places  aviUi  the  majo- 
rity  * and  thej  had  taken  their  seats  at  asmall  side-table,  from  Avhieh 
the  latter  had  ruthlessly  cleared  an  array  of  píate  and  glass,  to  vnake 
room  for  them.  AndAvhen  tliey  Avere  settled,  it  was  indeed  well  that 
Amy  understood  her  cousin,  as  she  had  affirmed  ; had  it  been  other- 
Avise,  she  Avould  have  been  very  jealous.  For  he  seemed  at  one  time 
to  think  that  there  was  nobody  but  Clara  in  the  room,  until  Amy 
tuld  him  that  Avilen  he  avíis  quite  disenguged  she  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  wine ; and  even  then,  after  begging  her  pardon,  he  relapsetl 
into  his  attentions  again,  talking  to  her  so  earnestly  that  Amy  con  Id 
not  find  it  in  her  lieart  to  disturb  him  any  more.  80  she  quietly  and 
«■ood-temperedly  looked  after  herself ; although  there  Avere  many 
cavaliers  in  the  room  who  Avould  have  been  proud  and  happy  to 
have  become  her  attendant. 

At  last  the  ladies  rose  to  depart.  Hurned  Avords  of  temporary 
fareAvell  Avere  spoken,  and  small  taper  liands  were  detained  in  mailed 
crloves,  certuinly  much  longer  than  there  was  any  occasion  tor,  winist 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  the  very  first  quadnlle  after  supper  was 
acaiii  and  again  impressed  upon  their  fair  OAvners.  And  then  tne 
gentlemen  colleeted  round  the  principal  tables,  and  balanced  the 
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anti-romantic  manner  in  which  they  attacked  the  viands  by  the 
chivalrous  way  in  which  they  toasted  the  ladies.  After  this  they 
drank  Mr.  Constables  health,  who  returned  thanks,  and  pointing  to 
the  portrait  of  Roger  Conestable,  sometime  steward  of  Chiltern,  and 
latterly  of  Wardour  Street,  trusted  he  might  ever  sustain  the  honour 
uF  tliat  line  ; which  line,  as  taras  he  knevv  anything  about  it,  could 
only  have  been  the  red  one  by  which  the  picture  was  suspended. 

Herbert  was  one  of  the  first  to  slip  away  from  the  table,  and  re- 
join  the  fair  oceupants  of  the  ball-rooms.  The  usual  long  post- 
eccnal  waltz  was  going  on  whcn  lie  entered  the  room  ; but  Clara  had 
not  joined  it,  and  the  cavalier  immediately  went  and  seated  himself 
by  her,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  and  angry  looks  of  Mrs. 
Constable  to  prevent  it.  And  then,  after  a little  conversation,  it  ap- 
peared  to  strike  them  that  the  rooms  were  very  warm,  and  they  were 
very  rnuch  in  the  way,  for  the  reckless  waltzers  would  keep  rushin0* 
against  them.  ° 

“ I think  it  will  be  more  pleasant  in  the  conservatory said  Her- 
bert. “ Shall  we  go  there  ?" 

( lara  timidly  assented,  fearfnl  of  Mrs.  Constable^  wrath  at  such  a 
rash  proceeding  for  a governess.  But  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
just  wishing  two  oíd  ladies  good-night,  who  were  expressing  their 
unbounded  gratifi catión  at  the  evening  they  had  spent,  and  for- 
tunately  did  not  observe  her.  She  therefore  accompanied  Herbert 
to  the  conservatory,  where  they  found  Amy  talking  to  u younggen- 
tlcinan  oí  the  last  century,  in  awaistcoat  like  avoleano,  and  a cravat 
.ike  a catarnct.  As  she  saw  the  others  enter,  Amy  rose  to  depart, 
looking  sig-nificantly  at  her  cousin,  and  ajipareutly  glad  to  break  off' 
her  own  conversation.  And  then  Herbert  and  Clara  reinained 
alone. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  few  minutes  after  Amy  Grantham 
left.  Herbert  was  evidently  embarrassed  ; and  Clara  was  openintr 
and  closing  her  fun,  and  drawing  the  fibres  of  its  plumed  edíre 
through  her  fingers,  as  if  a fan  was  a most  diíReult  thing  to  arranve 
to  one  s satisfaction.  At  last  she  spoke. 

"I  a,u  realIy  “fraid  1 shall  get  into  disgrace,  Mr.  Herbert,  if  we 
are  here  rnuch  longer,"  she  said.  « Mrs.  Conshible  is  so  very  partí- 
cular  with  me,  and  I daré  not  offend  her." 

“ W hat  right  has  she  to  assunie  uny  control  over  your  actions 
asked  Herbert. 

u Yon  know  my  situation  in  this  house— the  governess, I believe 

nnder  the  lowest  servant ; in  utter  dependence  upon  whatever  she 
may  choose  to  order,"  replied  Clara,  as  her  eyes  glistened.  I know 
she  would  think  you  demeuned  yourself  in  talking  to  me." 

‘fl)o  yoU  believe  me  guilty  of  harbouring  the  same  thoughts” 
asked  Herbert,  in  a low  empliatie  voice. 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  bis  fair  companion;  “you  have  alwavs 
evinced  the  contrary.  1 have  rnuch— very  rnuch  to  thank  you  for  • 
more  than  I eun  ever  repay  but  with  my  assurances  ofgratitude  ” ’ 

“ l uu  have  more  than  thut  to  give  me  if  you  chose,"  Herbert  con- 
tmued  in  the  sume  tone. 

‘ Andwhat  is  that?”  asked  Clara,  all  trembling  with  emotion 
“ \ our  hund — your  heart—your  love !"  exclaimed  Herbert  as  he 
seized  her  hand,  half  dropping  upon  his  knee  from  the  low  caúsense 
on  which  they  were  seated.  “ And  may  I liope?  Only  tcll  me  that 
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you  do  not  actually  dislike  me,  — that  I may  try  and  gain  your 
esteem.  Clara — answer  me." 

“ Mr.  Herbert,  tbis  is  unkind,  — it  is  cruel  of  you,’*  returned  tlic 
governess,  “ you  are  compromising  me  : you  are  indeed.  Some  of 
the  company  will  be  here  immediately,  and  then — thinkto  what  you 
will  expose  me." 

“I  do  not  care  if  the  whole  World  come,’*  replied  Herbert  hur- 
riedly.  Ñor,  indeed,  did  lie  at  the  moment : at  suc.h  periods  we  sel- 
dom  do.  If  ever  selfishness  be  excusable,  it  is  during  a similar  ac- 
cess  of  temporary  dcliriuni.  Had  he  not  been  indifferent  to  anything 
else,  he  would  have  seen  the  curtain  at  the  doorway  slightly  moved. 
“ Clara  !'*  he  continued  most  earnestly,  “ pray  answer  me.  May  I 
presume — or  are  your  affcctions  otherwise  engaged?  If  so,  you  shull 
see  that  I know  how  to  respect  them." 

Clara  made  no  reply,  but  burst  into  tears,  entirely  overeóme  by 
her  emotion.  And  yet  she  did  not  witlulraw  her  hand.  There  was 
a pause,  equally  painful  and  harassing  to  either  party,  and  then 
she  spoke  in  a broken  voice. 

“ I should  be  but  ill-repaying  your  kiiulness  if  I did  not  answer 
you  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  you  have  always  evinced  towards 
me.  I told  you  how  sensible  I was  of  all  your  goodness  ; can  you 
not  understand  how  closely  a woman's  gratitude  borders  on  another 
feeling?  But  you  do  not  know  all,  or  you  would  pity  me,  and  not 
urge  lilis  suit,  which  cannot  but  end  in  sorrow  to  both  of  us." 

“I  know  everything,”  he  answered.  “ There  is  scarcely  a circum- 
stance  connected  with  you  and  your  family  that  my  fatner  or  Amy 
Grantham  has  not  put  me  in  possession  of.  All  I have  heard  only 
raisesyou  still  higher  in  my  esteem.  Will  you  allow  me  to  hope?  ” 

Clara  turned  her  head  away  ; but  Ilerbert  felt  a slight — very 
slight  pressure  upon  his  hand  frora  the  taper  fingere  he  held  within 
Jiis  own.  It  was  sufficient,  though,  to  inforra  him  that  his  addresses 
were  accepted ; and  he  was  about  to  pour  forth  his  gratitude  to  his 
trembling  and  weeping  companion,  when  the  rich  curtain  that 
shrouded  the  entrance  was  thrown  on  one  side,  and  Mrs.  Constable 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  Queen  Elizabeth’s  dress,  and  all  the  passion  of 
the  character  she  represented,  stood  in  the  doorway,  leading  Blanche 
by  the  hand. 

* “ I am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Air.  Herbert,’*  she  exclaimed,  in  a ter- 
rible caira  of  anger  ; “but  your  father  has  been  inquiring  aíter  you 
some  time.  I should  not  have  known  where  you  were  had  not  Blanche 
peeped  in  by  chance  and  seen  you  thus,  no  doubt  pleasantly,  engaged." 

Herbert  stammered  out  a few  words,  but  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  he  broke  down  in  his  attempt  to  speak.  And  all  the  colour 
which  his  proposal  had  called  up  to  Clara*s  cheeks  had  left  them  : 
she  remained,  palé  and  frightened,  on  the  caúsense. 

“May  I conduct  you  back  to  the  ball-room,  Miss  Scattergood  ?” 
he  said  at  last,  offering  his  arm  to  Clara. 

“ Excuse  me,**  replied  Mrs.  Constable,  seizing  Clara’s  arm.  “ I 
wish  to  speak  to  the  governes3  for  an  instant.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  care  of  my  little  girl  ?** 

There  was  no  resource  left  but  to  comply  ; so,  with  one  long, 
meaning  glance  at  Clara,  Herbert  took  the  child,  and  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room. 

“ I thank  you,**  said  Mrs.  Constable,  almost  choking  with  anger  as 
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lie  left, — I thank  yon,  Miss  Scattergood,  for  this  unparalleled  dis- 
play  of  impudenee  in  my  house,  and  witli  my  guest,  — before  my 
child,  too,  whose  moráis  1 believe  yon  are  stipposed  to  direct ! " 

She  uttered  the  last  few  words  with  a bitter  sneer.  It  was  the 
chile! — one  of  those  “ sharp  little  things,” — who  had  peeped  into  tile 
conservatory  during  the  conversation  between  Clara  and  Herbert. 

The  poor  girl  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make.  The  events  of 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  sufficient  to  confuse  her,  with- 
out  this  interruption.  She  was  about  to  stammer  forth  a few  flurried 
words,  when  Mrs.  Constable  continued : — 

<(  I do  not  wish  for  any  explanation,  as  I shall  not  rcquire  your 
Services  any  longer  than  the  time  of  notice  mentioncd  in  our  agree- 
ment:  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  another  situation.  Al 
present  you  will  oblige  me  by  retiring  to  your  room.” 

Ifever  Clara* s sweet  temper  feltinclined  to  rebel  it  was  at  present. 
But  prudence  conquered  ; as  any  resistance  on  her  part  to  Mr$.  Con- 
stable^ orders  would  have  led  to  a scene.  She  therefore  went  at 
once  to  her  chamber,  casting  a hurried  glance  at  the  ball-room  as 
she  passed.  Herbert  was  not  in  sight,  and  slic  stole  upstairs,  scarce- 
ly knowing  whether  to  cry  or  be  happy  at  the  events  of  the  evening, 
for  her  brain  was  in  a perfect  vvhirl. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  dawn  of  better  times  appears  to  be  coming  on. 

In  a very  little  time  after  the  interview  between  Mrs.  Constable 
and  her  governess  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Clara  left  her  situa- 
tion, by  mutual  agreement.  For  Herbert  called  so  constan  ti  y,  in 
spite  of  ull  the  black  looks  of  the  lady  of  the  house ; and  the  eíiil- 
dren,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  mamma,  became  so  com- 
pletely  tyrannical  in  their  nursery  behaviour,  and  perfectly  heedless 
of  w bate  ver  they  were  told  to  do,  that  a change  of  instructresses  ap- 
peared  the  only  plan  to  be  pursued.  And  so,  after  enduring  rude- 
ness  from  everybody  all  over  the  house,  exccpt  Bingham,  she  re- 
turned  lióme.  The  extreme  plush  could  not  condescend  to  go  and 
cali  a cab,  so  the  nursery-maid  went  by  herself,  when  she  had  taken 
Clara’s  boxes  down  into  the  hall  ; after  which  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn  to  the  children.  Mrs.  Constable  called  Clara  into  the  drawing- 
room  before  she  went,  and  paid  her  exactly  so  much  of  her  salary  as 
was  due,  even  down  to  some  fractional  halfpence  screwed  up  in  a bit  of 
a concert  programme — which  sum  she  had  discovered  by  the (t  Ready 

lleckoner ” was  the  proper  proportiou  for  some  odd  days, and 

coldly  wished  her  good-bye,  trusting  she  would  get  on  better  in  her 
next  place,  and  expressing  her  sorrow  that  they  had  not  suited  each 
other.  And  tlien,  as  the  bell  was  rung,  the  extreme  plush  was 
obliged  to  open  the  street-door,  but  he  did  not  further  degrade  hiin- 
self  by  touching  the  pareéis  of  the  governess.  On  the  contrary,  he 
allowed  Clara  and  the  cabnian  to  carry  them  all  out  between  them, 
even  to  the  wonderful  box  covered  with  can  vas,  which  would  not 
go  inside  or  behind,  and  could  not  be  put  on  the  top,  so  that  it  was 
finally  placed  upon  the  box,  all  of  which  it  occupied,  giving  rise  to 
curious  speculations  in  thinking  minds  as  to  the  ultímate  situation 
of  the  driver.  When  the  extreme  plush  saw  Clara  carry  the  last 
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package  out,  lie  said  c<  Good-bye,  my  dear  ! ” in  a most  familiar  m an- 
tier, and  then  banged  thc  door  to  immediately,  so  cióse  upon  her 
that  it  almost  caught  her  dress,  long  before  she  moved  away  from 
the  house,  or  had  even  got  into  the  cab.  But  Clara  was  going  lióme, 
and  had  a great  deal  to  tell  them  about,  and  think  of  herself ; and 
th ere  would  be  no  children  to  torment  her, — for  sume  little  time,  at 
least;  so  that  she  did  not  think  anvthing  of  all  these  disagreeables. 

And  how  cheerful  did  home  appear ; even  thougli  it  ivas  but  in 
a lodging-house ! Mrs.  Chicksand  and  Lisbeth,  who  knevv  Clara 
was  eoming  back,  had  been  the  whole  morning  performing  feats  of 
dexterity  with  hammers  and  bed-winches,  as  well  as  despóiling  Mr. 
Bodle’s  room  of  various  artieles  of  furniture,  to  fit  up  her  oíd  cham- 
ber  as  heretofore.  For  Mr.  Bodle  was  still  in  arrear,  and  therefore 
considerable  libertics  were  taken  with  his  avicublcvicns  and  personal 
comforts,  whenever  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  so. 

Things  were  eertainly  looking  brighter  with  the  Scattergood 
family.  The  oíd  gentleman  had,  by  the  interest  of  some  good  con- 
nexions,  got  an  appointment  in  some  government  office,  that  tiobody 
had  ever  before  heard  of:  and  his  principal  duties  consisted  in  un- 
tying  dusty  papers  one  day,  and  tying  them  up  again  the  next,  as 
wfell  as  being  paid  to  read  the  Times  and  Posl  all  through  every 
morning,  between  ten  and  three,  and  give  his  opinión  thereon  to  the 
clerks.  And  the  clerks  themselves  were  not  overworked.  They 
made  pens,  and  scratched  out  mistakes  in  letters  with  a thing  like  a 
Steel  ace  of  spades ; or  carried  home  quires  of  foolscap,  and  hundios 
of  quills,  in  tbe  pockets  of  their  Chesterfields  “ to  work  at  home 
with/* 

Freddy  was  not  at  home.  lie  had  been  prevailed  upon,  after  a 
terrible  struggle,  to  return  to  Merehant  Tailors*,  but  not  to.Mr. 
Snaps’s.  For,  after  all,  he  did  not  dislike  the  school  so  much  as  the 
bullying  where  he  boarded  ; and  therefore  he  was  placed  where  he 
was  more  eomfortable  and  better  looked  after,  which  much  alleviated 
the  horrors  he  had  associated  with  the  institution.  The  house  was 
in  a retired  city  square,  to  arrive  at  which  by  its  intricate  lañes  and 
passages,  a course  of  six  lessons  in  the  Ilampton  Court  Maze  might 
have  &been  prescribed  with  advantage.  But  it  was  not  dull  and 
dreary,  like  his  former  abode,  for  all  that.  There  was  a large  office 
opposite,  where  a great  newspaper  was  printed  ; and  the  bustle  and 
clatter  conneeted  with  this  establishment.  kept  them  alive  all  day, 
and  even  all  night,  as  far  as  that  goes.  For  then  the  engine  began 
to  shout  and  travail  in  the  throes  of  labour,  producing  the  thousand 
sheets  which  were  to  have  such  mighty  iníluence  over  all  the  earth  : 
and  expresses  clattered  into  the  square,  and  others  left  it,  without 
ceasing,  until  day  carne  again.  And  altbough  this  disturbed  the 
neighbours  for  a time,  ypt  they  soon  got  used  to  it ; and  Freddy 
began  to  regard  the  engine-press  asa  homely  companion,  and  was 
even  dull  and  wukeful  on  Saturday  nights,  when  it  rested  itself  for 
the  week,  with  whatever  conscience  it  best  might,  aceording  to  its 
proceedings  of  the  previous  six  days. 

Herbert  was  constant  in  his  visits,  now  Clara  had  left  the  Con- 
stables, and  was  very  soon  received  as  a recognized  lover.  And 
very  attentive  indeecl  he  was,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  evervbody. 
He  brouglit  the  oíd  gentleman  yesterday’s  Examincr , every  Monday 
morning,  and  sent  Clara  fresh  flowers  for  her  table,  and  used  to  go 
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and  visitFreddy,  and  treat  him  to  tarts  until  he  could  lmrdly  sée  for, 
repletion  ; and  never  left  Mrs.  Chicksand’s  in  the  evening  but  lie 
gave  Lisbeth  a shilling,  which  also  produced  a very  favourable  im- 
pression  in  tliat  quarter.  Besides  this,  he  took  half  a dozen  reserved 
seats  at  a concert  Mr.  Bodle  was  about  to  give ; and  altogether  eon- 
ductcd  himself  withso  much  liberality  to  everybody,  that  he  became 
a general  favourite.  Indeed,  they  were  all  happier  than  they  had 
buen  for  a long,  loug  time.  As  Mr.  Scattergood  had  often  remarked, 
it  was  a very  long  lañe  that  had  got  no  turning;  and  now  they  ap- 
peared  to  be  arriving  at  that  particular  point.  Yet  through  it  all 
they  thought  a great  deal  about  Viueent,  and  used  to  wish  that  he 
was  ainongst  them.  Clara  had  letters  from  him  very  frequently, 
from  difFerent  resting-places  upon  IMr.  Rossett's  “ circuit.”  Perhaps 
there  was  always  more  about  Amy  Grantham  than  there  was  about 
home ; but  Clara  was  not  vexed  at  this,  and  usually  took  care  to 
answer  the  letter  in  the  same  spirit.  But  there  were  also  earnest 
entreaties  from  all  that  he  would  return  home,  and  as  often  were 
they  replied  to  by  his  alluding  to  the  persecutions  which  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Grantham  would  subject  him  to,  now  that  his  attachment 
to  Amy  was  not  eoncealed.  And  this  was  done  also  in  consideraron 
to  his  family  ; for,  with  all  his  recklessness  and  loose  life,  into  which 
eireumstances  had  led  him,  Vincent  had  a good  heart.  The  worst 
regulated  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  llave  not  always  the  worst  na- 
tures. 

Clara  used  to  ponder  a long  time  over  what  was  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  at  last  determined  that  she  would  go  herself  to 
Mr.  Grantham,  and  endeavour  to  plead  her  brother’s  cause.  Under 
other  eireumstances,  her  parents  might  possibly  have  objected  ; but 
they  were  anxious  that  the  family  should  be  once  more  reunited,  and 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  good  sense.  And  she  also  deter- 
mined upon  visiting  her  únele  Gregory  on  the  way,  to  thank  him 
personal ly  for  what  he  had  sent  her,  calculating  upon  a share  of 
Amy's  bed  at  Brabants,  which  had  been  rendered  again  habitable. 
She  insisted,  moreover,  upon  going  alone,  although  Ilerbert  would 
have  given  his  little  finger  to  have  escorted  her.  But  this  she  would 
not  permit,  for  Clara  was  proud  of  her  own  self-reliance ; but  she 
gave  him  to  understand,  with  a very  wieked  smile,  that  she  could 
not  help  meeting  him  at  Brabants,  or  even  speaking  civilly  to  him, 
if  he  happened  to  be  there. 

She  started  by  an  earlv  Gravesend  boat  the  following  morning. 
The  excitement  of  the  mission  had  put  her  in  good  spirits,  and  she 
thought  that  the  river  breeze  never  carne  so  eoul  and  fresh  upon  her 
cheeks, — -that  the  Thames  never  sparkled  and  scintillated  so  vividly 

as  it  did  in  the  bright  sunlight.  There  was  music  on  board,  too, 

not  of  a very  high  order,  to  be  sure,  but  still  it  was  lively  and  joyous  ; 
and  everybody  looked  pleasant  and  contented,  from  the  oíd  geútleman 
who  was  catching  all  the  air  he  could  at  the  end  of  the  boat,  to  the 
young  ‘gent'  in  severe  sumraer  eos  tu  me,  who  put  himself  into  im- 
posing  attitudes  before  Clara,  and  tapping  his  glazed  boot  with  the 
end  of  a two-feet  cañe,  thought  he  was  creating  a very  great  sensa- 
tion,  to  which  the  cigar  no  doubt  contributed.  But  we  question  if 
Clara  ever  observed  him,  much  less  if  he  occupied  a place  in  her 
thoughts  for  a single  instant. 

At  last  the  packet  carne  up  to  the  Terrace-pier,  and  Clara  landed 
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without  assistance,  and  in  spite  of  the  offered  hand  of  thc  aforesaid 
individual ; and  then  she  proceeded  through  a región  of  shrimps 
and  tea-things  t o Chamouny  Cottage,  presumed  to  have  been  so 
named  by  the  original  architect,  from  its  Alpine  situation.  It  was 
a long  time  since  she  liad  seen  her  únele  Gregory ; but  he  had  al- 
ways  been  very  kind  to  her — more  so,  indeed,  than  to  any  of  the 
faraily.  So  Clara  was  not  very  nervous  about  the  interview ; and, 
being  awareof  all  his  peculiarities,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise  her. 

The  mountebank  boy,  who  had  so  delighted  Mr.  Jollit  and  fright- 
ened  I\Ir.  Snarry  when  they  paid  their  visit,  received  Clara  in  the 
same  eurious  fashion,  and  inducted  her  to  the  room  wbere  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Scattergood  was  seated,  in  his  accustomed  chair.  The  oíd  gen- 
tleman  was  somewhat  astonished  at  first  to  see  a young  lady  ; but  he 
soon  recognised  her,  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

“ What,  my  little  Clara! — eh  ? quite  a woman,  and  so  and  so. 
What  brings  you  here  ? I thought  all  your  family  had  forgotten  me 
long  ago." 

t(  Indeed,  únele,  they  have  not,’*  replied  Clara.  “ It  was  to  thank 
you  from  them  for  your  late  kindness  to  us,  that  I carne.  Mammais 
sorry  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  repay  it,  but  we  hope  to  do 
so  soon." 

“ Ah ! that  ’s  my  brother’s  idea,  I ’m  sure,"  said  the  oíd  gentle- 
inan  ; <f  he  was  al  ways  going  to  do  everything  soon,  only  he  never 
did." 

Poor  Clara  felt  it  was  so  exactly  her  father's  charaeter  that  she 
could  not  deny  it.  She  replied, 

<(  I hoped  to  have  paid  you  myself,  únele,  if  I had  remained  longer 
in  my  situation  ; but  I am  now  at  home  again." 

“ And  how  comes  that,  Clara?"  asked  Mr.  Scattergood  somewhat 
gravely. 

“ I don't  know,  I 'm  sure.  We  did  not  agree  very  well,  I believe 
— Mrs.  Constable  and  myself.  I was  very  unhappy — very." 

The  tears  carne  into  poor  Claras  eyes  at  the  very  reminiscence  of 
her  m iser  y. 

" And  where’s  Vincent?  " asked  the  oíd  man;  “vagabondizing, 
and  so  and  so  ?" 

“ He  is  in  the  countrv,  I believe,  únele.  It  is  a long  time  since 
they  have  seen  him  at  home.” 

“ The  less  they  see  of  him  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Scattergood.  “ A 
sad  graceless  fellow — would  turn  any  family  topsy-turvy.  Ugh  ! I 
wish  he  ’d  do  so  to  me,  thougn." 

This  was  the  first  touch  of  the  oíd  gentleman's  monomanía  that 
Clara  had  perccived;  and  knowing  that  he  would  become  excited  it 
the  subject  were  not  changed,  she  continued  hastily, 

“ Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I am  sure  if  he  had  only  the 
chance  of  doing  something  for  himself,  he  would  work  very  hard." 
And  then,  after  a minutas  pause,  she  added,  “ Will  you  come  and 
see  us,  únele?  At  all  events,  will  you  come  and  see  me?  ” 

if  What  should  I come  and  see  you  for?  " said  the  oíd  gentleman 
in  rather  a testy  tone.  “You  only  want  me  for  what  you  can  get, 
and  so  and  so." 

“ If  that  had  been  the  case,  we  should  have  asked  you  when  we 
real  1 y were  in  want,"  replied  Clara,  colouring.  “^¿ot  when  things 
are  looking  so  much  better  with  us." 
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Clara  was  very  s\ y not  to  say  anything  about  her  own  prospecta. 

“ You  will  come,  I know,  únele — will  yon  not  ?"  «he  continued,  in 
coaxing  tones,  as  she  lcaut  upon  the  arm  of  his  chuir,  and  placed  her 
arm  about  the  oíd  gentleman's  neck. 

“ Yon  Te  a very  dangerous  little  girl,  Clara/'  replied  Mr.  Scatter- 
good.  But  he  did  not  say  Cí  No/ 

Clara  saw  that  she  liad  pretty  well  gained  one  great  point,  and  so 
she  did  not  care  to  press  it  further  ; but  with  proper  tact  turned  the 
subject.  Her  únele  insisted  upon  her  stopping  for  some  refresh- 
nient ; and  during  all  this  time  hergentle  manners  and  goodness  so 
won  upon  the  oíd  man,  that  when  she  left  he  kissedher,  and  pressed 
a small  parcel  into  her  hand,  which  lie  liad  been  preparing  quietly 
under  the  table,  like  a conjurar  inaking  ready  some  great  trick.  And 
then  she  wished  him  good-bve,  not  saying  anything  about  her  in- 
tended journey  to  Brabants,  but  getting  a promise  before  she  left 
that  her  únele  would  soon  come  and  see  them. 

She  kept  the  little  parcel  tightly  grasped  in  her  hand,  until  she 
liad  got  clear  of  the  house,  and  then  looked  at  it,  when  she  found  it 
contained  five  bright  ncw  sovereigns.  This  made  Clara  very  happy  ; 
but  not  so  mucli  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  as  because  it  sliewed  her 
únele  was  well  disposed  towards  her  ; and  she  tripped  lightly  along 
the  Street,  cuusing  xnany  a Gravesend  “ man-about-the-town-pier  " 
to  look  back  after  her. 

At  the  córner  of  one  of  the  thoroughfares  she  encountered  a joyous 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; and  one  of  the  latter  having  looked 
at  her  for  an  instant,  made  one  or  two  convulsive  bows,  accompanied 
by  a sentimental  start,  as  he  then  passed  on  with  a lady  on  his  arm. 
Clara  knew  the  face,  but  did  not  recollect  until  a few  minutes  after- 
wards  that  it  was  her  oíd  admirer,  Mr.  Snarry.  The  next  boat  to 
town  was  snorting  at  the  pier,  and  the  bell  was  ringing  as  she  once 
more  embarked,  to  be  put  out  at  Gray’s  Thurrock,  on  her  way  to 
Biaban  ts. 

It  did  not  take  a very  long  time  to  reach  her  destination;  for  she 
hired  a eonveyancc  in  the  village,  and  proceeded  at  once,  gratified  at 
her  own  independence,  and  deeming  the  íive  sovereigns  an  exhaust- 
less  sum,  for  she  liad  never  before  liad  so  mucli  money  entirely 
at  her  command.  liad  tliere  been  an  estáte  to  sell,  the  pinchase 
of  it  would  huve  seemed  perfeetly  within  her  grasp.  As  it  was,  she 
liad  already  laid  out  the  money  a hundred  times  over,  in  presents  for 
evervbody,  and  especiully  a remittance  for  Vincent. 

She  followed  the  same  road  that  her  brother  liad  taken  some  time 
before,  and  reached  Brabants  curly  in  the  afternoon.  Thcre  were 
still  traces  of  the  conflagraron  about  the  house  ; but  the  great  por- 
tion  of  the  wing  destroyed  liad  been  cleared  away,  and  the  rest  put 
in  tolerable  repair.  Every  object  carne  back  as  fresh  to  Clara  as 
tliough  it  liad  only  been  yesterday  when  she  saw  it  last,  and  she  re- 
garded  everything  with  the  deepest  interest,  not  immixed,  however, 
with  some  anxiety  as  totlie  termination  of  her  mission. 

She  saw  Aray  and  Herbert  strolling  about  the  grounds  as  she 
neared  the  house,  and  when  the  little  vehicle  stopped,  they  carne  to 
meet  her.  INI r.  Grantham  liad  gone  over  to  Brentwood  upon  some 
county  business;  but  Clara  was  deliglited  to  hear  that  Ilerbert  liad 
in  some  degree  prepared  him  for  Clara’s  visit.  Be  sure  too  that 
Amy,  for  many  reasons,  liad  done  what  she  could — rjuietly,  gently, 
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and  witliout  going  too  far  ; for  although  her  father  was  tenderly  at- 
tached  to  her,  yet  this  was  a subject  upon  whicli,  since  the  dreary 
night  of  the  fire,  she  had  not  dared  to  sneak  to  him.  However, 
Clara  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  likely  to  be  kindly  received. 
And  then  Amy  suddeuly  found  she  had  something  to  see  to  in  the 
house,  which  she  had  quite  forgottcn,  and  entered  forthwith,  leaving 
Herbert  and  Clara  to  linger  about  the  pleasaut  avcnues  and  tenaces 
of  the  garden. 

At  length  Mr.  Grantham  returned.  He  greeted  Clara  far  more 
cor dially  than  she  had  anticipated  ; but  she  was  still  flurried  and 
trembling,  as  she  accompanied  him  anxiously  into  the  room  wherein 
we  first  introduced  him  to  the  reader.  Neither  of  the  others  went 
with  her,  but  she  could  see  them  walking  about  the  lawn  in  cióse 
conversation,  and  ever  and  anón  glaneing  towards  the  window. 

<€  I believe  I am  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  motives 
that  have  brought  you  here,  Miss  Scattergood,”  said  Mr.  Grantham, 
speaking  first,  to  Clara's  great  relief.  “You  carne  respecting  your 
brother.” 

Clara  replied  in  a tremulous  affirinative. 

“ Have  you  any  notion  of  his  present  location  ?”  asked  Mr.  Grant- 
ham. 

« He  wus  at  Coventry  when  he  last  wrote,”  answered  Clara ; “but 
I have  not  seen  him  since — since  that  terrible  night  when  he  met 
you.” 

“ You  heard  of  that  affair,  then  ?” 

“He  has  told  me  all,  sir,  in  his  letters,”  continued  Clara. 

“ I believe  he  would  have  been  with  us  at  lióme  at  this  present 
time,  but  the  fear  of  your  resentment  has  kept  him  wandering 
about  the  country.  As  you  say,  you  may  have  heard  the  reason 
of  this  visit ; it  was  to  implore  you  to  íorget  what  is  past,  and 
pardon  him." 

“ He  deserves  little  commiseration  from  any  one,”  observed  Mr. 
Grantham. 

« He  is  my  brother,  sir,”  exclaimed  Clara. 

And  then,  after  a momentary  pause,  she  added : 

“ Possibly  I understand  him  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

I will  admit  all  his  faults:  that  he  is  idle,  improvident — reckless,  if 
you  will — that  he  has  thrown  away  numberless  chances  that  might 
have  benefited  both  himself  and  our  family.  But  I know  with  it 
all  that  he  has  a good  heart,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  through  every- 
thing.” 

Clara  spoke  wnrmly,  and  the  colour  heightened  in  her  cheeks  as 
she  addressed  Mr.  Grantham.  lie  regarded  her  with  attention,  and 
then  asked, 

“And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? ” 

Had  Clara  spoken  what  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  she  would 
have  asked  the  master  of  Brabants  to  have  received  him  there, 
and  allowed  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Amy.  But  this  would 
have,  at  once,  frustrated  everything.  She  merely  rejoined : 

“Let  him  come  back  to  us  again,  witliout  fear. o f your  anger  pur- 
suing  him.  Tliey  do  not  knoiv  everything  at  lióme ; if  they  did,  it 
would  break  my  mother’s  heart.” 

“I  will  persecute  him  no  further,”  said  Mr.  Grantham.  “He 
may  return  whenever  lie  likes — I hope  to  settle  in  some  rcspectable 
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position.  It  would  rejoice  no  one  more  than  myself  to  see  him  so 
placed." 

“Oh!  thank  you."  This  was  all  the  answer  Clara  made;  but, 
if  ever  she  threw  her  whole  lieart  into  three  words,  it  was  now. 

]\Ir.  Grantham,  perhaps  fearful  of  being  led  into  furtlier  conces- 
sions,  now  broke  up  the  interview.  He  rose  and  bowed  to  Clara,  as 
she  flew  back  to  the  lawn,  and  rapidly  revealed  the  tcrmination  of 
the  interview  to  Herbert  and  Amy.  To  all  it  was  most  satisfactory ; 
and  much  as  Herbert  had  admired  Clara  beFore,  he  loved  her  still 
more  dearly  for  the  good  feeling  she  had,  alone,  established  tliat 
very  day. 

It  was  a happy  evening  at  Eraban ts ; more  so  perhaps  than  any 
tliat  had  been  passed  there  For  a long  time.  Mr.  Grantham  took  it 
into  his  head  to  retire  early ; and  the  three  young  people  sat  up, 
talking  and  arranging  plans  to  an  liour  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  servant.  And  Amy  had  never  been  so  musically  inclined. 
She  remained  at  her  piano  nearly  the  whole  evening,  drowning  the 
low  tones  oF  Herbert  and  Clara  with  her  own  sweet  voice,  until 
they  separated  For  the  night. 

And  then,  long  after  everybody  had  been  wrapt  in  tlieir  first 
sleep,  the  voices  of  the  two  girls  rnight  be  heard  in  Amy’s  chamber, 
still  in  conversation,  until  the  first  chirp  of  the  earliest  bird  re- 
sounded,  and  the  first  grey  of  morning  stole  over  the  leafy  coverts 
that  stretched  far  and  wide  round  Erabants, 


ClIAPTER  XLI. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Jollit  sues  uverytliing  gú  off  to  his  sausfaction. 

Hosiikrvillk,  which  may  be  considered  a species  of  paradise  be- 
tween  a chalkpit  and  a zoological  garden,  is  a locality  of  consider- 
able interest  to  Gravesend  emigrants,  combining  the  magnificence  of 
a regul  parterre  with  the  advantages  of  a shilling  ordinary,  and  col- 
lateral  attractions  of  various  kinds  which  only  are  discovered  upon 
residing  at  the  adjoining  popular  watering-place. 

The  day  íixed  for  the  faney  fair,  whcreby  the t€  Provident  Crickets" 
were  to  derive  such  benefit,  at  length  arrived  ; and  Mr.  Jollit 
had  never  before  appeared  so  perfectly  in  his  glory,  as  on  that  morn- 
ing before  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  when,  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee,  who  each  carried  a little  rosette  at  the  button-hole,  like  the 
ornament  of  a bridle  headpiece,  he  marshalled  the  ladies  to  their 
different  stalls.  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister  probably  had  the  choiccst 
display  of  wares,  through  the  management  of  Mr.  Snarry,  who  was 
going  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  morning  to  the  diflerent 
lodgings  of  the  contributors  in  one  of  the  Parrock  Street  vehiclcs, 
familiarly  called  u sliatter-go-dans,"  a species  of  carriage  which 
might  be  discussed  with  interest  at  the  Antiquarian  Society’s  meet- 
ings,  as  to  whetlier  it  was  ever  new,  and  if  so,  during  what  period 
of  early  history,  and  what  was  the  state  of  the  arts  and  Sciences  in 
England  at  the  time. 

Be  siire  the  other  fair  young  ladies — especially  when  they  were 
fair  and  young  — had  also  attendants,  in  gloves  and  stocks  of  a bril- 
liancy  known  only  to  light  comedians,  and  those  who  go  down  to 
the  waters  in  shilling  steamers,  for  festivity.  And  besides  the 
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quadrille  music  proper  to  Rosherville,  there  were  two  bands  station- 
ecl  about  the  gardens ; one  next  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  other 
half  way  up  the  bilí  leading  to  the  tower.  Mr.  Jollit  had  provided 
them,  having  pieked  them  both  up  in  London  a few  evenings  before, 
misplaying  popular  airs  in  front  of  houses  of  popular  resort  and  re- 
freslnnent ; and  he  had  clothed  them  in  beefeaters'  dresses,  also  ob- 
tained  from  the  masquerade  warehouse,  which  gave  them  a very  im- 
posing  appearance. 

The  last  arrival,  before  the  gates  were  opened,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Rasselas  Fipps,  the  troubadour,  wlio  carne  in  a cióse  fly,  guitar  and 
all,  in  a state  of  great  fear  and  trembling.  and  escorted  by  a troop  of 
boys  on  eithcr  side,  and  some  rlding  behind,  who  had  accompunied 
and  huzza’d  him  all  the  way  from  his  lodgings.  lie  was  received 
by  Mr.  Jollit,  and  then  presented  successively  to  all  the  ladies  as  the 
**  Rosherville  Minstrel/'  which  made  him  blusli  more  than  ever  ; for 
although  Mr.  Fipps’s  temperament  was  poetieal,  and  as  such  beloved 
by  the  fair  sex,  yet  in  his  gentle  nature  he  preferred,  and  felt  easier 
in  their  society,  in  his  own  clothes,  on  donkeys,  at  the  melting  time 
of  twilight,  than  he  did  in  green  tights  and  feathers,  beneath  the 
flaunting,  garisli  eye  of  noon. 

ff  Well,  llasselas,  how  do  you  feel?”  askcd  the  pleasant  Jollit,  as 
he  paced  the  greensward  with  his  friend.  “ I liope  you  're  not  un- 
comfortable.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  replied  Mr.  Fipps,  with  the  pseudo- 
careless  air  of  an  individual  who  tumbles  down  and  hurts  himself  in 
a great  thoroughlare,  before  many  people,  always  getting  upsmiling, 
as  though  it  were  rather  a joyous  proceeding  than  otherwise. 

“ That  'salí  right,”  said  Jollit.  “ Now  turn  round  and  let  me 
look  at  you.  The  dress  fits  you  capitally.” 

ífYes,”  replied  Mr.  Fipps  duhiouslv  ; " it’s  rather  small,  though. 
I don't  think  I could  stoop  in  it.” 

And  his  appearance  bore  out  his  words;  being  somewhat  as  tight 
as  the  soldier-dolls  who  stand  upamongstthe  baskets  of  shaving-soap 
in  the  Lowther  Arcade. 

« Well^  never  mind,”  returned  Mr.  Jollit,  “it  sets  your  figure  off. 
Now  go  and  sit  in  that  arbour;  and  when  you  see  company  coming 
that  way,  start  out  before  them,  and  sing  something  touching  and 
soft — onc  or  two  if  you  like.” 

í(  Will  Moorebe  too  gallan t ?”  asked  Rasselas. 

<f  INIorethe  merrier,”  replied  Jollit,  walking  oíT. 

No — Moore,  the  poet,  1 mean.  He  won’t  be  too — dear,  I don't 
know  how  to  express  it — too  warni,  will  he?” 

“ With  the  chill  oft’!  Oh  no,  not  at  all,”  said  Jollit,  as  he  marclied 
off’  to  see  somethiug  else ; and  Mr.  Fipps  retired  to  his  suunner- 
bouse,  practising  “Lovely  Night,”  in  which  he  was  not  quite  per- 
fect,  but  which  he  had  rehearsed  the  cvening  before  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  other  lodger  formed  quite  a different  opinión  of  the 
period  in  question. 

Mr.  Jollit,”  said  a soft  voice,  a3  that  gcntlcman  crossed  the 
luwn.  It  belonged  to  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister. 

ct  My  love?”  returned  that  gentleman,  in  the  most  winning  tones. 
He  had  a familiar  manner,  which  sometimes  bordered  on  affection, 
especially  towards  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister.  Rut  Mr.  Snarry,  who 
v as  standing  by,  knew  his  friend,  and  was  not  jealous. 
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“ Wliat  must  we  cliarge  for  these  Berlín  ke ttle-li olders  r”  asked 
the  young  lady. 

“ How  much  do  tliey  sell  in  the  shops  for  ?"  was  the  question  in 
reply. 

44  About  eighteen-pence  at  the  Solio  Bazaur,  I should  tbink." 

44  Oh  ! make  them  balfa  sovereign,  then,"  said  Mr.  Jollit ,*  “ and 
if  it  is  a gentleman,  and  he  is  iuelined  to  flirt,  double  it.  Now 
Snarry,  here,  l’m  sure  would  give  five  pounds  if  you  looked  at  him 
as  you  do  now/* 

Mr.  Snarry  blushed;  and  Mrs.  IJankina’s  .sister  said,  “ Oh  1 Mr. 
Jollit,  now  : you  do  say  such  very  strange  things  !"  And  then  that 
light-hearted  gentleman  passed  on  to  another  part  of  the  gardens. 

“ I say,  Jollit/'  said  Mr.  Bam,  who  appearecl  to  ha  ve  been  mixing 
salad  and  slicing  cucumbers  ever  since  daybreak  in  the  banqueting- 
hall,  “ I' ve  got  some  news  just  lilis  minute  froin  my  brother." 

14  Let  us  have  it,  then." 

“ Well,  then,  we  have  got  mi  oíd  aunt  that  's  ratlier  religious.” 

44  Oh  !”  replied  Jollit ; “ she  ’s  not  coming,  is  she  ?" 

“No:  but  something  else  is.  She  keeps  a Sunday-sehool  out  of 
her  own  pocket,  and  be — ” 

“ Hush  !"  interrupted  the  funny  gentleman  ; “ I know  what  you 
are  going  to  say." 

“ I have  persuaded  her,"  continued  JNÍ r.  Bam,  “ to  let  the  scholars 
have  an  excursión  to  the  Nore  to-day.  Now,  don’t  you  see,  we 
shall  have  some  children  after  all  to  walk  about  the  grounds,  and 
excite  much  admiration  from  the  company  ?" 

“1  see,"  replied  Mr.  Jollit;  “capital!  Are  they  to  know  where 
they  are  ?" 

“ Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Bam  ; 44  they  don’t  know  the  Nore 
from  Nova  Scotia.  I shall  tell  them  that  summer-house  is  the  Nore  : 
It  ivill  do  very  well.  Taste  this  dressing — it  is  first-rate,"  continued 
Mr.  Bam,  presenting  some  in  a table-spoon  to  Mr.  Jollit. 

“No,  thank  you,  I liad  ratlier  not ; I will  take  your  word/*  re- 
turned  that  gentleinau.  “ Salad-dressing  by  itselí  is  not  a lively 
refreshment." 

“ Exeellent !’’  continued  Mr.  Bam,  in  admiration,  shaking  the  pe- 
culiar bottle  that  contained  it.  14  lt  could  not  be  better  if  it  was 
4 incor porated  by  Act  of  Parliaincnt.* " 

Which  being  intended  as  a dim  joke,  the  two  gentlemen  dug  each 
other  in  the  ribs,  laughed,  called  each  other  wags,  and  then  Mr. 
Jollit,  assuming  a more  serious  demeanour,  observed,  “ I say,  poor 
Snarry  is  hit  very  hard  with  Mrs.  Hankins’s  sister.  l’m  afraid  it’s 
a case.** 

“Ah!  mu  ! yes/’  returned  Mr.  Bam,  slicing  red  hearts  fromabeet- 
root  cut  for  that  purpose  ; “love  is  quite  a popular  delusion.  Were 
you  ever  in  love,  Jollit?’’ 

“ Not  that  I know  of,"  replied  his  friend ; “at  least  never  beyond 
themorning  after  a party,  with  some  girl  I had  met  the  night  before. 
My  heart’s  very  like  a pop-gun,  every  shot  that  comes  in  drives  the 
other  out  before  it.  I say,  Bam — " 

“ Well/’ 

“ When  the  fair  is  over,  keep  your  eye  upon  the  interesting  couple. 
I will  show  you  some  fun  before  the  duy’s  over." 

Mr.  Bam  promised  compliance ; and  Mr.  Jollit  withdrew  to  look 
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after  the  ¡irrangements,  for  the  company  were  now  arriving  vcry 
fast. 

Very  gay  the  gardens  lookcil  too,  with  the  groups  promenading 
about  over  the  fresh  greensward,  dotting  the  leafy  preoipices  .with 
their  lightly-tinted  dresses,  and  moving  along  the  top  of  the  heights 
or  sittiug  on  the  edges  of  thera,  and  guzing  on  the  fair  prospeet  of 
foliase,  river,  and  distant  lieadlands  before  them.  Some  were  in 
the  arbours — but  these  were  only  in  pairs— remaining  ¡ucredibly 
long  spaces  of  time  without  any  other  amusement  than  tliat  ot  talk- 
ing=to  one  another : others  were  in  the  maze,  and  it  was  remarkable 
what  pains  the  young  ladies  took,  after  some  intelligent  cavalier  liad 
inducted  them  to  the  centre,  to  take  every  way  of  getting  out  again 
but  the  right  one  ; and  then  the  trellised  barriera  resounded  with 
light  silvery  laughter,  and  little  coquettish  bonnets  could  he  seen 
along  the  top  of  them,  flirting  with  gallant-lookiug  hats,  orskimming 
away  before  them. 

]\Ir.  Joe  Jollit  was  everywhere  at  once  ; now  leading  off  a round 
'of  applause  to  Mr.  Fipps,  who  by  dint  of  violent  beverages  was  at 
last  excitcd  to  commence  his  minstrelsy  : and  anón  going  to  the  va- 
rióos stalls,  admiring  the  goods  audibly  if  he  saw  many  people  starnl- 
ing  round  them,  and  buying  sovereign  purses,  worsted  half-pence 
jugs,  and  stickiog-pluister  cases  at  immense  prices,  with  a quiet  un- 
derstanding,  however,  that  they  were  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
other  customcrs  liad  departed.  Mr.  Snarry  kept  cióse  to  the  stall  of 
Mrs.  Ilankins’s  sister  the  whole  day,  looking  all  sorts  of  cutting  in- 
strumeuts  and  edged  tools  at  the  gentlemen  who  lingered  over  her 
wares,  paying  compliments.  And  Mr.  Bam's  client,  the  lady  high 
in  ratik,  was  continually  askin g all  the  fair  retailers  whether  they 
liad  sold  any  of  the  “Raiñbow  of  Reality,”  walking  about  the 
grounds  in  all  the  pride  of  a conversazione  uuthoress,  and  instructing 
her  “companion,”  who  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  conse- 
quently  in  no  danger  of  philandering,  to  be  perpetually  reading  a 
copy  of  the  charming  little  work,  and  with  great  apparent  interest, 
under  a parasol  upon  a meehanieal  camp-stool. 

Mr.  Bam's  autographs  went  off  wonderfully  well,  more  especially 
those  of  Shakspere,  which  ñame  he  spelt  all  sorts  of  ways  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  purchasers ; and  there  was  also  a little  ode,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Linnseus,  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White, 
omitted  in  his  Natural  Ilistory  of  Selbourne,  which  being  addressed 
to  a cricket,  was  remarkably  appropriate  to  the  day ; and  was  in- 
tended also  to  have  been  sung  by  the  children,  but  the  liard  ñames 
confuscd  them.  This  was  it: 

IN  GRYLLUM  (TO  A CRICKET). 

Who  is  ’t,  wlien  frosts  begin  to  chill  us, 

With  chirping,  mirthful  notes  doth  thrill  us 
Around  the  tire  ?— domestic  Gnjllus , 

My  cricket ! 

Whose  voice  of  warruth  and  lifc  the  test  is, 

As  musical  as  that  of  Vestris, 

Tliee,  and  thy  brother,  term’d  campeslrU  ? 

Al  y cricket ! 

Who  sleep’st  near  ovens  a.11  the  day, 

But  on  thy  wings  at  night  dost  play, 

Of  order  termM  Neuroplcra , 

My  cricket  ! 
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Wliom  all  Imvc  heard,  but  never  saw  ; 

Thou  (lost  tky  cbirp  from  fríe t ion  draw, 

And  not,  as  some  tliink,  froui  thy  jow, 

AI  y cricket ! 

Whose  libia  aro  very  strong, 

F.ltjlm  proas' d by  nerves,  a throng : 

With  labial  pal ¡ñ  not  too  long, 

My  cricket  ! 

Tarlton’s  note  also  fetched  a high  price;  as  well  as  an  unedited 
joke  of  that  person,  who  appears  only  to  have  equalled  Joe  Aliller  in 
dismal  í un.  It  was  as  folio  ws : 

Jl>oto  (üarlton  fcll  ottf  toitb  a gallerp  fcllotoc. 

Carito»,  playíng  at  tbc  ISulí,  in  Bisboy  fjia  ($atr.  by  rrasou  of  man»  proplc 
anb  mtirí)  tusporlr.  a toag  fjaltcr  boy  bibrn»:  4*  Cfjroto  fjint  obcr.”  “j-Hary, 
boy,"  saín  (garitón,  "Ifjnu  bast  a quírft  tott.”  “&y”  cairs  tbr  boy.  “toljirb 
ran  ratrb  anytbíno.”  “Cbm.  <ftob  a mnry,  boy.  you ’II  catrfj  tí/'  satcs 
Carito»,  tbrotoina  a piupiii  tobirlj  bit  bim  sorche.  íclntr  eber  afín*  it  toas  a 
by-toortr  tfjoroto  Bisbop  bis  C»atc,  “You ’ll  catcft  it"  antr  ú¡  to  tíjig  bay. 

The  day  went  on  pleasantly  enougb  for  cverybody ; and  at  last 
the  fair  concluded,  to  the  grcat  increase  of  the  funds,  and  then  the 
pretty  stall-keepers  left  the  tents,  and  wandered  about  the  grounds 
Avith  their  attachés , as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  company.  Many  de- 
lightful  things  were  whispered  and  heard  in  the  ruddy  twilight ; 
eyes  grew  more  eloquent  as  the  suu  declined,  and  hearts  softened, 
in  company  with  the  outlines  of  surroúnding  objeets.  And  then  the 
bands  struck  up  for  the  dance,  and  twinkling  lights,  like  many- 
coloured  glow-worms,  dotted  the  flower-beds,  or  coruseated  on  the 
stars  and  balloons  of  the  banqueting-hall,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
beholders.  There  was  also  a concert,  and  it  would  have  done  the 
heart  good  of  any  extant  master  of  ceremonies  to  have  seen  Air.  Jollit 
lead  the  prima  clon  na  into  the  mu3Íc-gallery  to  sing,  and  lead  her  off 
again  when  she  liad  finished.  And  the  pruna  don  na  herself  was  a 
beautiful  young  ludy  in  real  feathers,  who  wore  one  side  of  her 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  other  uuder  her  waist,  and  who, 
when  she  sang  a song  ex  p ressi  ve  of  her  positive  wish  to  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  State,  provided  she  could  only  find  some  eligible 
gallant  whose  attributes  harmonized  with  her  own  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy,  she  threw  such  glances  at  the  gentlemen  below,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  they  did  not  all  make  an  offer  at  once. 

So  passed  the  time  until  it  was  perfeetly  dark,  when  the  fireworks 
were  announced,  and  the  company  once  more  assemblcd  on  the 
lawn.  The  fireworks  themselves  had  been  exposed  to  view  all  day. 
They  were  wonderfully  mysterious-looking  things,  very  like  magni- 
fied  ornaments  on  French  tombstones  ; and,  from  the  facility  offered 
by  the  quickmatches,  Air.  Jollit  would  have  lighted  them  ’long  be- 
fare their  time  with  a eigar,  if  it  had  not  been  his  own  féte.  But  he 
did  not  wish  to  play  practical  jokes  upon  himself,  and  so  he  left 
their  combustión  to  the  proper  men.  First  of  all  u rocket  went  up, 
and  drew  the  people's  gaze  after  it,  who  indulged  in  the  groans  of 
admiration  proper  to  be  observed  upon  such  occasions.  Then 
wheels  wfent  off,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  slow  at  first,  and 
then  fast ; and  things  changed,  and  turned,  and  banged,  and  the 
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usual  routine  of  pyrotechnicism  was  observed,  until  Mr.  Joe  Jollit, 
after  cotnmuning  with  Mr.  Bam,  carne  forward  during  a teuiporary 
cessation  of  brilliancies,  aud  inade  a speech  as  follows 

« Ladies  and  gcntlemen,— I llave  a firework  now  tu  ofter  to  your 
notiee  of  most  original  beauty  ; for  ncver  has  anything  beca  seen 
üke  it  before.  It  is  called  tile  ‘ bouquel  d'amour / ancl  íts  exhibition 
will  conclude  the  day’s  festivities.  The  committee  of  the  soc.ety  m 
aid  of  w lióse  funds  the  fete  lias  taken  place  desire  me  to  return  you 

their  best  thanks.”  , . , . . 

Applause  followed  Mr.  Jollit's  speech,  who  retired  ; and  tben  ex- 
pectation  was  on  tiptoe.  The  firework  commenced— -it  was  an  ouh- 
narv  one  for  a little  time,  until  it  went  oííinto  a cirde  of  üort-fires, 
encírcling  the  word  “ Farewell.”  And  then  a sparkling  light  was 
seen  hovering  at  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  which  ímmediately 
burst  out  into  a glarc  of  Bengal  fire  of  dazzling  brillianey,  shedding 
a light  equal  to  that  of  day— perhaps  beyond  it— upo»  tiie  sur- 
rounding  scenery.  It  was  placed  ¡n  lront  of  a sumn.er-house,  be- 
hind  which  Mr.  Jollit  and  Mr.  Bam  were  seen  rapidly  inalung  a 
retreat;  but  in  the  interior,  which  was  illuminated  with  an  jntensity 
equalling  that  of  oxyhydrogen,  the  astonished  spectators  beheld  Air. 
Suarry  ut  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Hankins's  sister.  and  apparently  oflenng 
up  the  warmest  protestations  of  love ; whilst  at  a small  distance, 
seated  on  a tea-table,  Mr.  Rasselas  Fipps  was  singing  soft  melodies 
to  his  guitur,  being  in  Mr.  Snarry's  confidence,  and  haying  been  re- 
quested  to  do  so,  that  additional  romance  might  be  thrown  about 

the  rendezvous.  , 

A whirlwind  of  applause  burst  from  the  large  audience  at  the 
unexpected  disclosure.  Mrs.  Ilankins’s  sister  buried  her  face  m nei 
handkerchief  as  Mr.  Snarry  rushed  wildly  from  the  arbour;  and  m 
the  madness  of  desperation,  unable  to  find  his  own  hat.  seized  the 
plumed  bonnet  of  Mr.  Fipps,  and  extinguished  the  glaring  telltale 

in  an  instant.  , . 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  cxcitement  did  not  stop  witli 
the  burning  case.  The  audience  again  cheered  loudly  ; Mrs.  llan- 
kins  went  into  hysterics,  and  was  taken  into  the  banquctmg-hall ; 
and  her  spouse  rushed  madly  to  the  summer-house,  declanng  t int 
he  would  llave  Mr.  Snarry's  best  heart's  blood,  or  fall  lnmselt,  eitlier 
of  which  consummations,  in  the  perfect  ubsence  of  anything  hke 
weapons,  would  have  appeared,  upon  calm  reflection,  somewhat  dit- 
ficult  to  bring  about.  But  wlien  the  protector  of  his  sister  111-law  s 
propriety  reached  the  arbour,  botli  the  late  inmates  had  flown  ; and 
he  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  by  wreaking  verbal  vengeance  upon 
Mr.  Fipps,  who  had  renaained  aghast,  and  nearly  paralyzed,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  catastrophe. 
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